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PREFACE. 


In  the  volume  now  published  will  be  found  the  whole  of 
Bramhairs  Discourses  against  Ilobbcaj  which  form  the  third 
part  of  his  colketed  Worts.  Aa  account  of  the  controversy 
that  gave  rise  to  them  has  been  ^vqii  in  vol*  i*  pp.  xxxi — 
jixxiii.      A  list  of  the  tracts  relating  to  it  is  here  subjoined. 

1 .  A  Discourse  of  Liberty  and  Necessity  by  John  Bramhall 
Bishop  of  Derry. — Written,  and  sent  to  the  (then)  Marquis 
of  Newcastle  to  be  transmitted  to  Hobbes,  in  1645,  after  a 
verbal  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  Marquises  presence* 
but  first  published  in  1655  with  tlie  two  tracts  to  be  next 
mentioned* 

i.  Of  Liberty  and  Necessity ;  a  Treatise  wherein  all  Con- 
troversy concerning  Predestination,  Election,  Free  will, 
Gfat^,  Merit  J  Reprobation,  &c*j  is  fully  Decided  and 
Cleared :  in  Answer  to  a  Treatise  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ijondonderry  ou  the  same  Subject*  Lond*  1654  12mo. 
by  Thoraas  Hobbes, — Written  as  a  letter  to  the  Marquis 
of  Newcastle,  Aug,  20,  1645%  from  Rouen,  in  answer  to 


•  Tlie  ong:iti4l  edition  of  thU  Jeltcr 
(in  l$&i)  thf^  presi^nt  editor  1ia$  not 
«emi  ftivd  Hobben  (Qu.,  Ammadv. 
UfMst  the  Bp'fl.  Epi»t*  to  tli@  RuhHit, 
p,  13}  ^p4-,^ik?  uf  it  a!!  written  in  1GI6 
Ififtiead  of  UHs'i.  But  a^  Bramliall  Jiad 
hJkd  tlie  MS,  in  his  piTinessioii  i  con- 
ikjiltfralilc  tinrif  la  ^arlj  at  April   lHUv 


(sec?  p,  23  of  the  pre&ent  volume),  and 
ft$  the  d*ie  of  the  letter  as  publisheil  in 
167y  hy  Dp.  Laiiey  («ee  p.  {^^  note  h 
of  thin  voL)  m  aft  above  piven  {vig, 
Aug,  20,  1645),  it  Jieema  proUblp  that 
HublH-a  woa  him »e]f  mistaken,  and  that 
IGIA  h  the  true  date. 
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BramhalFs  Discourse,  and  to  be  transmitted  to  him.  It 
was  first  published  in  1654  without  Hobbes's  knowledge, 
with  the  above  title  and  a  Preface,  for  neither  of  which 
is  Hobbcs  responsible,  and  with  the  erroneous  date  of 
1652»>. 

2.  Defence  of  True  Liberty  from  Antecedent  Necessity, 
&c.  &c.,  by  John  Bramhall,  D.D.  and  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry. 
In  answer  to  the  last  named;  written  in  1646,  and  com- 
municated then  to  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  and  to  Hobbes, 
but  first  published  in  1655  (8vo.  Lond.),  upon  the  appearance 
of  Hobbes's  Letter  just  mentioned ;  the  original  Discourse 
and  that  Letter  being  divided  into  sections,  and  published 
together  in  one  volume,  section  by  section,  with  Bramhall's 
reply  to  each. 

These  three  tracts,  thus  intermixed  one  with  the  other, 
constitute  the  first  Discourse  in  the  present  volume. 

ii.  The  Questions  concerning  Liberty,  Necessity,  and 
Chance,  clearly  Stated  and  Debated  between  Dr.  Bram- 
hall Bishop  of  Deny  and  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury 
(Lond.  4to.  1656). — Containing  all  three  of  the  above 
named  tracts,  printed  section  by  section,  together  with 
Hobbes's  rejoinder,  in  the  shape  of  "  Animadversions'* 
upon  each  section. 

3.  Castigations  of  Mr.  Hobbes  his  last  Animadversions  in 
the  case  concerning  Liberty  and  Universal  Necessity,  by 
John  Bramhall,  D.D.  and  Bishop  of  Dcrry  (Lond.  8vo.  1657 — 
1658). — The  second  Discourse  in  the  present  volume. 

4.  The  Catching  of  Leviathan  or  the  Great  Whale,  &c.  &c., 
by  John  Bramhall,  D.D.  and  Bishop  of  Derry  (Lond.  8vo. 
1 658) : — at  first  designed  to  form  a  part  of  the  Castigations, 


•»  Molesworth  in  his  late  edition  of  neous  date  of  the  original  publication 

llobbch's  WorkH  (vol.  iv.  p.  2/8)  has  in   165 1- :  the  case  at  best  (i.  e.  tup- 

niistaken   the  matter  altogether.     He  posing  1C4G  were  the  true  date  and  uot 

imagines  1652  to  be  the  correct  date  of  1645)  being  precisely  the  reverse, 
the  letter,  and  gives  1646  as  the  erro- 


PEEFACE, 

but  enlarged  afterwards  into  a  distinct  tracts  although  still 
printed  m  aa  appendix  and  continuation  of  that  work.  It  is 
professedly  an  exposure  of  the  gross  and  dangerous  errors  of 
Hobbes^s  Lenalhan^  but  refers  also  to  his  book  De  Give  and 
to  bis  Questions  just  now  mentioned;  and  forms  the  third 
Ksconrse  in  the  present  yolume. 

iii.  An  Answer  to  a  Book  published  bj  Dr*  Bramhallj  late 
Bishop  of  Deny,  called  The  Catching  of  the  Leviathan ; 
together  with  an  Historical  Narration  concerning  Heresy 
and  the  Punishment  thereof:  by  Thomas  Hobbes. — Pub* 
Ushed  at  London  in  1682  (8yo*)  after  the  author's  death, 
but  written  (according  to  the  Advertisement  to  the 
Reader}  ten  years  only  after  the  publication  of  Braraball's 
book  (which  had  not  sooner  come  to  the  writer's  know- 
ledge), Tlijs  would  mark  its  date  to  1668^  in  which  year 
Hobbes  was  in  great  alarm  lest  legal  measures  should  be 
taken  against  him  on  account  of  his  writings  (see  his  Life 
in  the  Biogr,  Brit,  note  K)*'  Among  other  steps  to  justify 
and  protect  himself,  he  appears  to  have  composed  this 
tract;  of  which  the  first  part  is  an  ^^ answer^'  (what 
Hobhes  at  least  called  such)  to  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Leviathan^  that  relating  to  his  rehgious  sentiments.  To 
the  Castigations  he  made  no  reply^  nor  to  the  remainder 
of  BramhalFs  attack  upon  his  Leviathan. 

Such  was  the  course  of  the  controversy ,  with  which  the 
present  vohime  is  concerned  ;  from  which  Hohbes  appears 
tu  have  come  off  with  less  loss  of  credit  than  from  bis 
complete  defeat  he  deserved  (see^  for  instance,  Brucker's  ac- 
count of  the  matter).  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Bramhall 
slionld  have  been  led  to  caJit  his  thoughts  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject into  the  form  of  an  answer  to  Hobbea^s  tracts.  The 
consequence  is,  that  instead  of  a  complete  and  connected 
diiiciission  of  a  very  abstruse  subject,  such  as  his  peculiar 
tiileiits  and  knowledge  especially  fitted  him  to  produce,  aud 


PEBFACB. 

of  which  passages  in  these  tracts  as  they  at  present  stand 
afford  a  specimen^  the  course  of  his  argument  is  now  too  often 
broken  off  by  the  necessity  of  perpetual  replies  to  the  feeble 
and  perverse  crotchets  of  his  adversary :  and  the  reader  is 
forced  to  conclude^  that  in  this  (as  in  nine-tenths  of  his  other 
writings)  Bramhall's  fame  would  have  stood  higher^  had  his 
opponent  been  more  worthy  of  him. 

A.  W.  H, 

Auffust,  1844. 
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TO    TlIK 


HICriT  HONOURABLE 


TUE    MAEQUIS   OF   NEWCASTLE, 

Sic. 
SiRp 

Ir  I  pretended  to  compose  a  complete  treatise  upon  this 
nubjectj  I  should  not  refuse  those  large  recmits  of  reasons 
and  authorities,  which  ofter  themselves  to  serve  iu  this  cause, 
for  God  and  man,  religion  and  policy,  Church  and  commou- 
wealthj  against  the  blasphemous,  desperate^  and  destructive 
opinion  of  fatal  destiny*  But  as  mine  aim,  in  the  first  dis- 
course, was  only  to  press  home  those  things  in  irriting 
which  had  been  agitated  between  us  by  word  of  mouth  (a 
course  much  to  be  preferred  before  verbal  conferences,  as 
being  freer  from  passions  and  tergiversations^  less  subject  to 
mistakes  and  misrelations^  wherein  paralogisms  are  more 
quickly  detected,  im pertinencies  discovered,  and  confusion 
avoided)^  so  my  present  intention  is  only  to  idndicate  that 
ducourae,  and  together  with  it,  those  lights  of  the  Schools, 
who  were  never  slighted  but  where  they  were  not  understood* 
How  far  I  have  performed  it,  I  leave  to  the  judicious  and 
nnpartial  teader^  resting  for  mine  own  part  well  contented 
with  this*,  tliat  I  have  satisfied  myself. 

Your  Ijordship's  most  obliged 

to  love  and  serve  you, 


IHAUII^I  L> 


TO  THE  READER. 

Crbistian  Eeaoee,  tliis  ensuing  treatise  was  neither 
peimcd  nor  intended  for  the  preas^  hut  privately  iindertaken, 
that  by  the  ventilation  of  the  question  truth  might  be  cleared 
from  mistakes*.  The  same  was  Mr.  Hobbcs  his  desire  at  that 
time  J  as  appcareth  by  four  passages  in  hia  book^  wherein 
he  requesteth  and  heseeeheth  that  it  may  be  kept  private ". 
But  either  through  forgetfnhiess  or  change  of  judgment,  he 
hath  now  caused  or  permitted  it  to  be  printed  in  England*", 
without  either  adjoining  my  first  discourse,  to  which  he  wrote 
that  answer^  or  so  much  as  mentioning  this  replyj  which  he 
hath  had  in  his  hands  now  these  eight  yeai's'^*  So  wide  is  the 
date  of  his  letter, — "  in  the  year  1652*=/' — from  the  truths 
and  his  manner  of  dealing  with  me  in  tlds  particular  from 
ingenuity  (if  the  edition  were  with  his  own  consent)  *  How- 
Boever,  here  is  all  that  pas*scd  between  us  upon  this  subject, 
without  any  addition,  or  the  least  variation  from  the  originaL 


•  [Far  an  account  of  the  dispute 
wbk^h  led  to  the  pubilcatiaii  of  thisi  and 
the  following^  (TOftfif  see  vol.  i.  pp« 
XJDtL — ^xxsdiL  of  (Jie  present  edidon  of 
BrmTTibAirii  wgrkip  imd  the  Freface  to 
thbi  volume,] 

^  y»p-.l»*  26,  35,  and  SO.  [viz,  of 
Hobbva^  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
Newoutle  aa  first  publlahed,  Lond, 
I2ti]0^  1654:  Bee  below  Numben  xi^ 
mff  XV,  <i]mi.  The  latter  part  of 
Hobbea'  Letter*  viz.  &oro  Niunb*  xnv. 
tucliiatTe  to  the  eod^  waa  republiahed 
in  1676  (|2mo.  Land.),  with  '*  Ob* 
Mafrationa  by  a  Learned  Frelate  of 
tile  Church  of  England  lately  de- 
ceased," viz.  Dr*  Benjamin  Laney, 
vb9  waa  Binhop  of  Feterhorti'ijgbf  Lin- 
coliif  and  Ely»  tueceimWeZy  frotn  1660 
until  hit  death  in  IGT-tj  and  the  whole 
letter  waa  puhliahed  ag*m,  according 
to  Wood  (Atk  O%on.,  iii.  1212),  in  1681 
(Sti^i  tm  tlie  third  edition).] 
,      '-  [The  pre«ent  edit4>r  haa  been  unable 


to  meet  with  the  original  edition  of 
Hobbcs*  Letter ;  but  it  appears  from 
Hobbes'  reply  to  Braniball'a  Defence 
(Animadv*  on  the  Biabop^s  Epistle  to 
the  Reader^  p,  19),  that  it  was  printed 
in  Loudon  without  the  imthor's  know- 
ledge or  eonseni,  by  '*  an  Enjclish  young 
man/'  who  had  hei^u  allowed  to  Imna- 
late  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  French  a«- 
quaintanec  of  Hohbea\  and  who^ 
**  being  a  nimble  writer,  took  a  copy  of 
it  al  90  for  h  im  se  If / '  See  aho  B  raitihalL*s 
Castigations  of  the  Animadvcr&ions 
(below  p.  751,  foL  edit),  Diac,  ii. 
FLiiLl 

^  [SciL  1646— 1C64-  See  below 
notea  a,  b.  pp.  23,  24.] 

*  [It  appeare  by  the  pttsage  of 
Hobbea'  reply  to  Brambairit  Defenee 
above  q'uoted  in  note  c^  that  the  penion 
who  edited  Hohbes'  Letter  in  the  finit 
instance,  mistook  the  date*  and  printed 
it  an  "in  1652/'  instead  of  Aug.  20, 
I6>|>>,  which  was  the  true  date,] 


JL2. 


20  TO   THE    READER. 

Concerning  the  nameless  author  of  the  preface*^  who  takes 
upon  him  to  hang  out  an  ivy-bush  before  this  rare  piece 
of  sublimated  stoicism^  to  invite  passengers  to  purchase  it^  as 
I  know  not  who  he  is,  so  I  do  not  much  heed  it,  nor  regard 
either  his  ignorant  censures  or  hyperbolical  expressions. 
The  Church  of  England  is  as  much  above  his  detraction,  as 
he  is  beneath  this  question.  Let  him  lick  up  the  spittle  of 
Dionysius  by  himself,  as  his  servile,  flatterers  did,  and  protest 
that  it  is  more  sweet  than  nectar 8^:  we  envy  him  not;  much 
good  may  it  do  him.  His  very  frontispiece  is  a  sufficient 
confutation  of  his  whole  preface ;  wherein  he  tells  the  world, 
as  falsely  and  ignorantly  as  confidently,  that  '^  all  controversy 
concerning  Predestination,  Election,  Free-will,  Grace,  Merits, 
Reprobation,  Sec.,  is  fiilly  decided  and  cleared^.**  Thus  he 
accustometh  his  pen  to  run  over  beyond  all  limits  of  truth 
and  discretion,  to  let  us  see  that  his  knowledge  in  theological 
controversies  is  none  at  all,  and  into  what  miserable  times  we 
are  fallen,  when  blind  men  will  be  the  only  judges  of  colours. 

"  Quid  tanto  dignnm  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu'?" 

There  is  yet  one  thing  more,  whereof  I  desire  to  advertise 
the  reader.  Whereas  Mr.  Hobbes  mentions  my  objections  to 
IA.D.1645]  his  Book  De  Cive\  it  is  true,  that  ten  years  since  I  gave  him 
about  sixty  exceptions,  the  one  half  of  them  political,  the 
other  half  theological,  to  that  book,  and  every  exception 
justified  by  a  nimiber  of  reasons;  to  which  he  never  yet 
vouchsafed  any  answer.  Nor  do  I  now  desire  it ;  for  since 
that,  he  hath  published  his  Leviathan — 

"  Monstrum  horrendum,  infoHne,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptum  ^'' — 

which  affords  much  more  matter  of  exception.  And  I  am 
informed,  that  there  are  already  two,  the  one  of  our  own 
Church,  the  other  a  stranger™,  who  have  shaken  in  pieces 

'  [SciL  to  the  surreptitious  edition  ^  [From  the  title-page,  apparcntlY. 

of  Hobbes'  Letter.     Who  this  was  does  of  the  first  edition  of  Ilobbes'  Letter.  J 

not  appear;  further  than  what  has  been  *  [Hor.,  A.  P.,  138.] 

said  above.     For  the  style  of  his  Pre-  ^  p.  1.  [of  T.  H.'s  Letter,  ed.  1654. 

face,  see  below  in  the  Castigations  of  See  below  Numb.i.  p.  23.] 

Mr.  Hobbes*  Animadversions,  Answ.  to  »  [Virg.,  iEn.,  iii.  658.] 

Animadvers.  on  the  Bishop's  Epistle  "  [See  below,  in  the  Preface  to  the 

to  the  Reader,  p.  751  (fol.  edit.).  Disc  Catching  of  Leviathan,   p.    869   (fol. 

ii.  Pt.  iiL]  edit.),  Disc.  iii.  Pt  iii.] 

V  [Athen.  Deipnosoph.  vl  13.] 


TO   THE    READER.  21 

the  whole  fabric  of  his  city^  that  was  but  builded  in  the  air^ 
and  resolved  that  huge  mass  of  his  seeming  Leviathan  into  a 
new  nothings  and  that  their  labours  will  speedily  be  pub- 
lished. But  if  this  information  should  not  prove  true,  I  will 
not  grudge  upon  his  desire,  God  willing,  to  demonstrate,  that 
his  principles  are  pernicious,  both  to  piety  and  policy,  and 
destructive  to  all  relations  of  mankind,  between  prince  and 
subject,  father  and  child,  master  and  servant,  husband  and 
wife;  and  that  they,  who  maintain  them  obstinately,  are 
fitter  to  live  in  hollow  trees  among  wild  beasts,  than  in  any 
Christian  or  political  society**.     So  God  bless  us. 

■  [Vide  The  Catching  of  the  Leviathan,  &c,  below,  Disc.  iii.  Pt  ill,  at  the 
end  of  this  volume.  ] 


DISCOURSE  I. 


VINDICATION  OF  TRUE  LIBERTY 

FEOM 

ANTECEDENT  AND  EXTEINSECAL  NECESSITY 

[fIBIT  printed  at  LONDON,  A.U.  I  Odd.) 

[INTRODUCTION.] 


NUMBER  I. 

J.  D. — Either  I  am  free  to  write  this  discourae  for  liberty  Dtimitrftix 
ao:aiiist  nece^itv*  or  I  am  not  free.     If  I  bo  free.  I  have  ob-  ,,  -   , — 
tained  the  cauacj  and  ought  not  to  siiffer  for  the  truth.     If  I  tiun  of  the 
be  not  free^  yet  I  ought  not  to  be  blamed^  since  I  do  it  not  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
out  of  ajiy  Toluntarj'  clectionj  hut  out  of  au  inevitable  neces- 
sity*. 


T-  H, — ^Eight  Hononrabie^  I  had  once  resolved  to  answer  [introdm^ 
J.  D/a  objections  to  my  book  De  Cive  in  the  first  place j  as  jlTtj*^.] 
that  which  concema  me  mostj  and  afterwards  to  examine 
this  discourse  of  liberty  and  necessity,  which  {because  I  never 
had  uttered  mj  opinion  of  it)  concerned  me  the  less.  But 
seeing  it  was  both  your  Lordship's  and  J,  D.'s  desire,  that  I 
should  begin  with  the  latter^  I  wa^i  contented  so  to  do.  And 
here  I  present  and  submit  it  to  your  Lordship's  judgment. 


J.  D, — The  first  day  that  I  did  read  overT,  H.  his  defence  [Hepiy,] 
of  the  necessity  of  all  things^  was  April  20j  1646 1  which  pro- 


"  [Tbe  pfesent  *•  Discourse**  is  ccran- 
wmm  of  dire€  &«ver:Ll  tracls»  printed 
tD  niocessWe  portions ;  riz.  1.  *^a 
4^^0/0199  of  liberty  and  fieeessity," 
writtm  bj^  Bramhall  in  1645  m  con- 
MfOmoe  of  A  con^ersAtion  betfi'een 
H^bbn  kttd  hitnt elf  in  the  pnesence  of 
llle  M«irqiiiii  of  Newcastle,  but  not 
fifiiil^d  UDtil  1&55  i  2.  Bobber'  answer 


to  thiift  dlicourBe-r  wiittcn  alao  in  164S 
as  A  letter  to  the  Maxquls  of  Newcastle, 
and  KuireptttiDusIy  printed  in  11154; 
and  3,  Brajn ball's  reply  tt*  Hobbes' 
annwer,  wntten  also  in  Iti^S,  and  sent 
at  Uiat  time  (through  the  Mar  quia)  to 
Uobbeiij,  but  pHnt^  for  the  first  time 
(with  hU  original  discourse  iind  Hobbes* 
letter^  Ai  here  reprinted)  in  Itifi?*] 
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fc  T  ceedcd  not  out  of  any  diirespect  to  him^ ;  for  if  all  his  dis-  ] 
—  courses  hnd  been  geometrical  demonstmtiotiSj  able  not  only 
to  persuade  but  also  to  compel  assent,  all  had  been  one  to  me ; 
first  my  journey,  and  afterwards  some  other  trifles  (which  we  I 
call  business),  having  diverted  me  uutil  then.  And  then  my 
occasions  permitting  me,  and  an  adveitiaement  from  a  friend  j 
awakening  me,  I  set  myself  to  a  serious  examination  of  it, 
[T.H.'teown  We  commonly  sec  those  who  delight  in  paradoxes,  if 
Vict  his  they  have  line  enough,  confute  themselves,  and  their  specn- 
kueiujid,]  l^tivea  and  their  practieka  familiarly  interfere  one  with  j 
another.  The  very  first  words  of  T.  H.  his  defence  trip  up 
the  heels  of  his  whole  cause ; — **  1  had  once  resolved-*^  To 
*'  resolve*'  pre*supposeth  deUberatiou;  but  what  deliberation 
can  there  be  of  that,  which  is  inevitably  determined  by 
causes  without  ourselves,  before  we  do  deliberate?  Can  a 
condemned  man  deliberate  whether  ho  should  be  executed 
or  not  ?  It  is  even  to  as  much  purpose,  as  for  a  man  to  con- 
sult and  ponder  with  himself  whether  he  should  di-aw  in  his 
breath,  or  whether  he  should  increase  in  statme.  Secondly, 
to  "  resolve''  implies  a  man's  dominion  over  his  own  actions,  em 
and  his  actual  determination  of  himself;  but  he  who  holds 
au  absolute  necessity  of  all  things,  hath  quitted  this  domi- 
nion over  himself,  and  (which  is  worse)  hath  quitted  it  to 
the  second  eitrinsecal  causes,  in  which  he  makes  all  his 
actions  to  be  determined.  One  may  as  w  ell  call  again  yester- 
day, as  "  resolve/'  or  newly  determine,  that  which  is  deter- 
mined to  his  hand  already*  I  have  perused  this  treatise, 
weighed  T*  11.  his  answers,  considered  his  reasons ;  and  con- 
clude, that  he  hath  missed  and  misted  the  question,  that  the 
answers  are  evasions,  that  liis  arguments  arc  paralogisms, 
that  the  opinion  of  absolute  and  universal  necessity  is  but  a 
result  of  some  groundless  and  iU-ehoscn  principles,  and  that 
the  defect  is  not  in  himself,  but  that  his  cause  will  admit  no 
better  defence  ^  and  therefore,  by  his  favour,  I  am  resolved 
to  adhere  to  my  first  opinion*  Perhaps  another  man,  read- 
ing this  discourse  with  other  eyes,  judgeth  it  to  be  pertinent 
and  well  founded.     How  comes  this  to  pass?     The  treatise 


*  [nobht**  (piter  w&»  dated  Aug, 
2(K  UHS,  fnim  Roiim,  The  joumej 
tif  lk4.iTih«lt  «!l{irM  tfi  itpneirfr  to  have 
bwn  Ills  wtvini  IVom  Pint  (w>i«rc  he 


had  met  Habbe«)  to  Brus&elit,  wliich 
was  hb  OTdiiiary  place  of  reddence 
Ikim  nJ44  to  164Si  S^  at>OYe  ki  roL  L 
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is  the  same^  the  exterior  causes  are  the  same ;  yet  the  reaolu-  Discouiitt 

I  tion  is  contmr3%     Do  the  second  causes  play  fast  and  loose? 

I)q  tbey  neceasitate  me  to  condemn,  and  necessitate  him  to 
maintain?  What  is  it  then?  The  difference  must  be  ia 
ourselves  I  either  in  our  intellectuals,  because  the  one  sees 
clearer  than  the  other^  or  in  our  affections,  which  betray  our 

iderstandings,  and  produce  an  implicit  adherence  in  the 
one  more  than  in  the  other.  Howsoever  it  be,  the  difference 
is  in  ourselves*  The  outvvard  causes  alone  do  not  chain  me 
to  the  one  resolution,  nor  him  to  the  otl*er  resolution.  But 
T<  H,  may  say,  that  our  several  and  respective  deliberations 
and  affections  are  in  part  the  causes  of  our  contrary  resolu- 
Ptionsy  and  do  concur  with  the  outward  causes  to  make  up 
one  total  and  adequate  cause  to  the  necessary  production  of 
this  effect.  If  it  be  so,  he  hath  spun  a  fair  thread,  to  make 
'  all  this  stir  for  such  a  necessity  as  no  man  ever  denied  or 
doubted  o£  When  all  the  causes  have  actually  determined 
themselves,  then  the  effect  is  in  being ;  for  though  there  be 
a  priority  in  nature  between  the  cause  and  the  effect,  yet 
they  are  together  in  time*  And  the  old  rule  is, — "  whatso- 
rer  is,  when  it  is,  is  necessarily  so  as  it  is*^,"  This  is  no  ab- 
Ptolute  necessity,  but  only  upon  supposition, — -that  a  man  hath 
determined  his  own  liberty.  When  we  question  whether  all 
occurrences  be  necessarT,  we  do  not  question  whether  they 
be  necessary  when  they  are,  nor  whether  tliey  be  neces- 
in  9mm  compo^ito — after  we  have  resolved  and  finally 
ietennined  what  to  do,  but  whether  they  were  necessary 
efore  they  were  determined  by  ourselves,  by  or  in  the  pre- 
cedent causes  before  otu^elves,  or  in  the  exterior  causes  with- 
out ourselves.  It  is  not"  inconsistent  with  true  liberty  to 
determine  itself,  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  true  liberty  to  be 
determined  by  another  without  itself* 

T,  H.  saith  further,  that  ^'upon  your  Lordship's  desire 
and"  mine,  he  "was  contented''  to  '^ begin  with  this  dis- 
aourse  of  liberty  and  necessity,^*  that  is,  to  change  his  former 
resolution.  If  the  chain  of  necessity  be  no  stronger  but  that 
it  may' be  snapped  so  easily  in  sunder,  if  his  will  was  no 


l^rroi  oOrf  rh  Am  &wiuf  aydytcrf   that* 
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Hi  itt    otb^^ise  determined  from  without  himself  but  only  by  tbel 
III  * 

— — " —  signification  of  your  Lordship's  "desire"  and   my  oaodest 

eutreatyi  then  we  may  safely  coiicludej  that  human  affairs 
are  not  always  governed  by  absolute  necessity,  that  a  man  m  | 
lord  of  his  owu  actioua^  if  not  in  chief,  yet  in  mean,  subordi* 
nate  to  the  Lord  Paramount  of  Heaven  and  Earthy  and  that 
all  things  are  not  so  absolutely  determined  in  the  outward 
and  precedent  causes,  but  that  fair  entreaties  and  moral  per- 
suasions may  work  upon  a  good  nature  so  far,  aa  to  prevent 
that  which  otherwise  had  been,  and  to  produce  that  which 
othenviae  had  not  bceu.  He  that  can  reconcile  this  with  an 
antecedent  necessity  of  all  things,  and  a  physical  or  natural 
determination  of  all  causes,  "shidl  be  great  Apollo  to  me"*," 

Whereas  T.  H.  saith,  that  he  "had  never  uttered"  his 
"opinion"  of  this  question,  I  suppose  he  intends  in  writing. 
My  conversation  with  him  hath  not  been  frequent  j  yet  I 
remember  weU^  that  when  this  question  was  agitated  be- 
tween us  two  in  your  Lordship's  chamber  by  your  command, 
he  did  then  declare  himself  in  words,  both  for  the  absolute 
necessity  of  all  events,  and  for  the  ground  of  this  neeesaity, 
the  flux  or  concatenation  of  the  second  causes. 


LT.  ///* 


tTU-plyO 


NUMBER  II, 

T,  H, — ^And,  first,  I  assure  your  Lordship,  I  find  in  it  no 
new  argument,  neither  from  Scripture  nor  from  reason,  that 
I  have  not  often  heard  before ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  I  am  not  surprised* 


J.  D, — Though  I  be  so  unhappy,  that  I  can  present  no 
novelty  to  T*  H.  yet  I  have  this  comfort,  that  if  he  be  notHJ 
*'  surprised,^'  then  ni  reason  I  may  expect  a  more  mature 
answer  from  him,  and  where  he  fails,  I  may  ascribe  it  to  the 
weakness  of  his  ciiusc,  not  to  want  of  preparation.  But  in 
this  case  I  like  Epictetus'=  his  counsel  well,  that  the  sheep 
should  not  brag  how  much  they  have  eaten,  or  what  an 
excellent  pasture  they  do  go  in,  but  shew  it  in  their  lamb 
and   wool.      Apposite   answers    and    downright   arguments 


Vtfir.*  Ed,  liL  10*.] 
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advantage  a  causG.     To  tell  what  we  have  heard  or  seen,  h  Djacouagi 

to  no  purpose-     When  a  respondent  leaves  many  things  tm* — - 

touched,  as  if  they  were  too  hot  for  his  fingers,  and  declines 
the  weight  of  other  things,  and  alters  the  trne  state  of  the 
question,  it  is  a  shrewd  sign,  either  that  he  hath  not  weighed 
all  things  maturely,  or  eke  that  he  raaintaina  a  desperate 
cause. 


NUMBEE  m. 

T.  H. — The  preface  is  a  handsome  one,  but   it  appears  [.-fftficff  " 
even  in    thatj   that    lie  hatli  mistaken    the  question*     ¥orji^\*^*^ 
whereas  he  says  thus — "  If  I  be  free  to  write  this  discour^^ 
I  have  obtained  the  cause," — I  deny  that  to  be  true ;  for  *tis 
not   enough  to   his   freedom   of  writing,  that   he  had  not 

itten  it  unless  he  would  himself.  If  he  will  obtain  the 
cause,  he  must  prove,  that  before  he  writ  it,  it  was  not 
necessary  he  should  write  it  afterward.  It  may  be,  he  [tiUrty  to 
thinks  it  all  one  to  say,  I  was  free  to  write  it,  and,  it  waa  not  ^  f^\ 
necessary  1  should  w  rite  it*  But  I  think  otherwise.  For  he  ^'^f^jf  ^ 
is  free  to  do  a  thing,  that  may  do  it  il*  he  have  the  will  to  do 
it,  and  may  forbear  if  he  have  the  will  to  forbear  i  and  yet, 
if  there  be  a  necessity  that  he  shall  have  the  will  to  do  it, 
the  action  is  necessarily  to  follow ;  and  if  there  be  a  neces^ 
sity  that  he  shall  have  the  will  to  forbear,  the  forbearing 
also  will  be  necessary.  The  question  therefore  is  not,  whether 
a  man  be  a  free  agent,  that  ia  to  say,  whether  he  can  write 
or  forbear,  speak  or  be  silent,  according  to  his  will ;  but 
whether  the  will  to  write,  and  the  will  to  forbear,  come  upon 
him  according  to  his  will,  or  according  to  any  thing  else  in 
h]!j  own  power.  I  acknowledge  this  hberty,  tliat  I  can  do  if 
I  will;  but  to  say  I  can  will  if  I  will,  I  take  it  to  be  an 
alisurd  speech*  Wherefore  1  cannot  grant  him  the  cause 
upon  this  preface. 


J.  D* — Tacitus  speaks  of  a  close  kind  of  adversaries,  wMeh  [Oefiir.] 
evermore  begin  with  a  man's  praise  ^     The  crisis  or  the 
catastrophe  of  their  discoujse  is  when  they  come  to  their 
**6ui"    As,    he  is  a   good   nntured   man,  bui  he  hath  a 

*  [Vidp  Agrict.-.  *I0 
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naughty  qualitv;  or,  he  is  a  wise  man,  but  he  hath  com- 
mitted one  of  the  gnreateat  follies.  So  here, — "  The  preface 
is  a  handsome  one>  but  it  appears  even  in  this,  that  he  hath 
mistaken  the  question."  This  is  to  give  an  inch,  that  one 
m&j  take  away  an  ell  without  suspicion ;  to  praise  the  hand- 
someness of  the  porch,  that  he  may  gain  credit  to  the  vilify- 
ing of  the  house.  Whether  of  us  hath  mistaken  the  ques- 
tion,  I  refer  to  the  judicious  reader.  Thus  much  I  will 
maintain,  tliat  that  is  no  true  necessity^  which  he  calls 
necessity^  nor  that  liberty  which  he  calls  liberty^  nor  that 
the  question  which  he  makes  the  question. 

First,  for  liberty,  that  which  he  calls  liberty  is  no  tnie  liberty. 

For  the  clearing  whereof  it  behoveth  us  to  know  the  diffc- 
iponunci-  ji^jj^g  between  these  three,  necessity,  spontaneity,  and  liberty. 

Necessity  and  spontaneity  may  sometimes  meet  together, 
so  may  spontaneity  and  liberty^  but  real  necessity  and  true 
liberty  can  never  meet  together.  Some  things  are  neoeftsary 
and  not  voluntary  or  spontaneousi  some  things  are  both 
necessary  and  voluntary ;  some  things  are  voluntary  and  not 
free,  some  things  are  both  volimtary  and  free;  but  those 
tldngs  which  are  truly  necessary  can  never  be  free,  and 
tho&e  things  which  are  truly  free  can  never  be  necessar}% 
Necessity  consists  in  an  antecedent  determination  to  one ; 
spontaneity  consists  in  a  conformity  of  the  appetite,  either 
intellectual  or  sensitive,  to  the  object ;  true  liberty  consists 
in  the  elective  power  of  the  rational  wiU*  That  which  is 
determined  without  my  concurrence,  may  nevertheless  agree 
well  enough  with  my  fancy  or  desires,  and  obtain  my  subse- 
quent  consent ;  but  that  which  is  determined  without  my 
concurrence  or  consent,  cannot  be  the  object  of  mine  elec- 
tion, 1  may  hke  that  which  is  inevitably  imposed  upon 
me  by  another ;  but  if  it  be  inevitably  imi>osed  upon  me  by 
exb^ecal  causes,  it  is  both  folly  for  me  to  dehberate,  and 
impofiftible  for  me  to  choose,  whether  1  shall  undergo  it  or 
not,  lleason  is  the  root,  the  foimtain,  the  original  of  true 
liberty;  which  judgeth  and  representeth  to  the  will^  whether 
this  or  that  be  convenient,  whether  this  or  that  be  more 
cxinvcnicnt.  Judge,  then,  what  a  pretty  kind  of  liberty  it  is 
which  is  maintainctl  by  T;  H,  Such  a  liberty  as  is  in  little 
childreo,  before  they  have  the  use  of  reason^  before  they  can  < 
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consult  or  deliberate  of  any  tiling.     Is  not  this  a  cliildish  Discoitrbe 
liberty  ?     And  such  a  liberty  as  is  in  brute  beasts,  as  bees '■ 


and  spiders,  which  do  not  learn  their  faculties  as  wc  do  our 
trades,  by  experience  and  consideration,  Tliis  h  a  brutish 
liberty.  Sucli  a  liberty  as  a  bird  hath  to  fly  when  her  wings 
are  dipped.  Or  (to  use  his  own  comparison^)  such  a  liberty  as 
a  *']arae*'  man  who  hath  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  hath  to  walk. 
Is  not  this  a  ridiculous  liberty  ?  Lastly  (which  is  worse  than 
all  these),  such  a  liberty  as  "a  river^'  hath  *'  to  descend  down 
the  channel *."  What?  Will  he  ascribe  liberty  to  itianimate 
creatures  also,  which  have  neither  reason,  nor  spontaneity^ 
nor  so  much  as  sensitive  appetite  ?    Such  is  T.  H.  his  liberty. 

His  necessity  is  just  such  another;  a  necessity  upon  suppo-  [2^  And 
sitton,  arising  from  the  concourse  of  all  the  causes,  including  cKith  * 
the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding  in  reasonable  creatures.  ^^4^J^"-j 
The  adequate  cause  and  the  eflect  are  together  in  time ;  and 
liwhen  all  the  concurrent  causes  are  determined,  the  effect  is 
determined  also,  and  is  become  so  necessary,  that  it  is  actu- 
ally in  being.  But  there  is  a  great  cUfference  between  de- 
lennining,  and  being  determined.  If  all  the  collateral  causes 
concurring  to  the  production  of  an  effect,  were  antecedently 
determined,  what  they  must  of  necessity  produce,  and  when 
they  must  produce  it,  then  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  effect  is 
necesaafy.  But  if  these  causes  did  operate  freely,  or  con- 
tingently, if  they  might  have  suspended  or  denied  their  con- 
currence, or  have  concurred  after  another  manner,  then  the 
effect  was  not  truly  and  antecedently  necessary,  but  either 
rce  or  contingent.  This  will  be  yet  clearer  by  considering 
lis  own  instance  of  "  caviling  ambs  ace^  f*  though  it  partake 
more  of  contingency  than  of  freedom »  Supposing  **the 
tnre  of  the  party^s  hand"  who  did  throw  the  dice,  sxip- 
ing  the  figure  of  the  table  and  of  the  dice  themselves, 
supposing  "  the  measure  of  force  applied,'*  and  supposing  all 
other  things  which  did  concur  to  the  production  of  that  cast, 
to  be  the  very  same  they  were,  there  is  no  doubt  but  in  this 
case  the  east  is  necessary.  But  still  thia  is  but  a  necessity  of 
attppoitition ;  for  if  all  these  concurrent  causes  or  some  of 
tiiem  were  contiugent  or  free,  tlicn  the  cast  was  not  abso- 
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Part    lutcly  ncccssary.     To  begin  with  the  caster ; — he  might  have 
—      *  -  denied  his  concurrence,  and  not  have  cast  at  all ;  he  might 
have  suspended  his  concurrence,  and  not  have  cast  so  soon ; 
he  might  have  doubled  or  diminished  his  force  in  casting, 
if  it  had  pleased  him ;  he  might  have  thrown  the  dice  into 
the  other  table.     In   all  these  cases  what  becomes  of  his 
"ambs  ace?''    The  like  uncertainties  oflfer  themselves  for 
the  maker  of  the  tables,  and  for  the  maker  of  the  dice,  and 
for  the  keeper  of  the  tables,  and  for  the  kind  of  wood,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  circumstances.     In  such  a  mass 
of  contingencies,  it  is  impossible  that  the  effect  should  be 
antecedently  necessary.     T.  H.  appeals  to  every  man's  ex- 
perience.    I  am  contented.    Let  every  one  reflect  upon  him- 
self; and  he  shall  find  no  convincing,  much  less  constraining 
reason,  to  necessitate  him  to  any  one  of  these  particular  acts 
more  than  another,  but  only  his  own  will  or  arbitrary  deter- 
mination.  So  T.  H.  his  necessity  is  no  absolute,  no  antecedent, 
extrinsecal  necessity,  but  merely  a  necessity  upon  supposition, 
a  [True        Thirdly,  that  which  T.  H.  makes  the  question,  is  not  the 
dudiSiil'  question.     ''The  question  is  not,"  saith  he,  whether  a  man 
^jS  ^      may  ''write"  if  he  will,  and  "forbear''  if  he  will,  "but  whether 
the  will  to  write  or  the  will  to  forbear  come   upon  him 
according  to  his  will,  or  according  to  any  thing  else  in  his 
own  power."     Here  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.     If 
his  will  do  not  "  come  upon  him  according  to  his  will,"  then 
he  is  not  a  free,  nor  yet  so  much  as  a  voluntary  agent,  which 
is  T.  H.  his  liberty.     Certainly  all  the  freedom  of  the  agent 
is  from  the  freedom  of  the  will.     K  the  will  have  no  power 
over  itself,  the  agent  is  no  more  free  than  a  staff  in  a  man's 
hand.     Secondly,  he  makes  but  an  empty  show  of  a  power 
in  the  will,  either  to  write  or  not  to  write.     If  it  be  precisely 
and  inevitably  determined  in   all  occurrences  whatsoever, 
what  a  man  shall  will  and  what  he  shall  not  will,  what  he 
shall  write  and  what  he  shall  not  write,  to  what  purpose  is 
this  power  ?     God  and  nature  never  made  anything  in  vain ; 
but  "  vain  and  frustraneous  is  that  power,  which  never  was 
and  never  shall  be  deduced  into  act"     Either  the  agent  is 
determined  before  he  acteth,  what  he  shall  will  and  what  he 
shall  not  will,  what  he  shall  a<?t  and  what  he  shall  not  act ; 
and  then  he  is  no  more  free  to  act  than  he  is  to  will :  or  else 
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he  is  not  determined ;  and  then  there  is  no  neceBsity.     No  Di»cour!ik 
es3  effect  can  exceed  the  virtue  of  its  cause*     If  the  action  be ^ — 

I  free,  to  write  or  to  forbear,  the  power  or  faculty  to  will  or 
niU  must  of  necessity  be  more  free,  "  Qtmd  effidi  tale  ifiud 
tnaffls  egi  taieK"  K  the  will  he  determinedj  the  writing 
or  not  writing  is  likewise  determined ;  and  then  he  should 
not  say^  be  may  write  or  he  may  forbear,  but  he  mmt  write, 
or  he  miisi  forbear.  Tliirdly,  this  answer  contradicts  the 
sense  of  all  the  world  -—that  the  will  of  man  is  determined 
without  his  "will,"  or  without  ^'  any  thing  in  his  power/'  Why 
do  we  ask  men  whether  they  will  do  such  a  thing  or  not  ?  why 
do  we  represent  reasons  to  them  ?  why  do  we  pray  them  ? 
why  do  we  entreat  them?  why  do  we  blaine  them?  if 
their  will  "come^'  not  '*upon  them  according  to  their  will*" 
"  Wilt  thou  be  made  clean  ?"  said  our  Saviour  to  the  paraly-  johnr,  a 
tic  person ;  to  what  purpose,  if  his  will  was  extriusecally  ^^X'-j^ 
determined?  Christ  complains,  ''We  have  piped  unto  you,  MattxLn. 
and  ye  have  not  danced."  How  could  tliey  help  it,  if  their 
wills  were  determined  without  their  wills  to  forbear  ?  And, 
"  I  would  have  gathered  your  children  together  as  the  hen  Matt,  iiiih 
gathercth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  but  ye  would  not/'  ^^' 
How  easily  might  they  answer,  according  to  T.  H.  hia  doc- 
trine,— Alas !  blame  not  us ;  our  wills  are  not  in  our  own 
power  or  disposition  ;  if  they  were,  we  would  thankfully  em- 
brace 50  great  a  favour.  Most  truly  said  St*  Austin,  "  Our 
will  should  not  be  a  will  at  all,  if  it  were  not  in  our  power^/' 
This  is  the  belief  of  all  mankind,  which  we  have  not  learned 
fii^m  our  tutors,  but  is  imprinted  in  our  hearts  by  nature, 
**  We  need  not  turn  over  any  obscure  books'^  to  find  out  this 
tnith.  "The  poets  chant  it  in  the  theatres,  the  shepherds 
in  the  mountains;  the  pastors  teach  it  in  their  churches,  the 
diictors  in  the  universities ;  the  common  people  in  the 
markets,  and  all  mankind  in  the  whole  world,  do  assent  unto 
it*  /'  except  a  handful  of  men,  who  have  poisoned  their  intel- 


'   [Al1«l^.,   Analyt   i\>sifT.,  Jib.  L 

Jktirft  juioAAiCii^  (mdpX'^^*  ufoft  S«'  ft  ^t- 

i  De  Lib-  Arb,»  lib.  lii  c,  3,  [$  8  ; 
0|>.  torn,  i  p,  <J1  S.  F, — **VoltinUs  nos- 
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lecttials  with  parofioxical  principles.    Fourthly,  tliis  necessityl 
which  T.  il.  hath  devised,  which  is  grounded  upon  the  neces- 
sitation  of  u  niati^»  will  without  his  will,  is  the  worst  of  all 
others;  aud  is  so  far  from  lessening  those  difficulties  andj 
absurdities  which  flow  from  the  fatal  destiny  of  the  Stoics,  I 
that  it  iucreaseth  them,  and  rendereth  them  unanswcrahle. ! 
No  man  blameth  fire  for  burniug  whole  cities ;  no  man  tax- 
Dth  poison  for  destrojing  men ;  but  those  persona,  who  apply 
them  to  such  wicked  enda*     If  the  will  of  man  he  not  in  hia 
own  disposition,  he  is  no  more  a  free  agent  than  the  fire  or! 
the  poison.     Three  things  are  required  to  make  an  act  or 
omission  culpable ;  firstj  that  it  be  in  our  power  to  perform 
it  or  forbear  it ;  secondly,  that  we  be  obliged  to  perform  it 
or  forbear  it  respectively ;  thirdly,  that  we  omit  tlmt  which 
we  ought  to  have  done,  or  do  that  which  we  ought  to  have 
omitted*     No  man  sins  in  doing  those  things  which  he  could 
not  shun,  or  forbearing  those  things  which  never  were  in  his 
power,     T.  11.  may  say^  that  besidci^i  the  power,  men  have 
also  an  appetite  to  eril  objects,  which  renders  them  culpable. 
It  is  true;  but  if  this  appetite  he  determined  by  another, 
not  by  themselves,  or  if  they  have  not  the  use  of  reason  to 
curb  or  restrain  their  appetites,  they  sin  no  more  than  a 
stone  descending  downward  according  to  its  natural  appetite, 
or  the  biTite  beasts,  who  commit  voluntary  errors  in  follow- J 
ing  their  sensitive  Rppetites,  yet  sin  not.     The  question  then  i 
is  not,  whether  a  man  be  necessitated  to  will  or  nill,  yet  free 
to  act  or  forbear.     Butj  leaving  the  ambiguous  acecptions  of 
the  word  *' free/'  the  question  is  plainly  this — whether  all 
agents,  and  all  events,  natural,  civil,  mond  (for  we  speak  notl 
now  of  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  that  concerns  not  this  ques- 
tion), be  predetermined  cxtrinsecrally  and  inevitably  without 
their  own  concurrence  in  the  determination  j  so  as  all  actions 
and  events  whicli  either  are  or  shall  be,  cannot  but  be,  nor 
can  be  otherwise,  after  any  other  maimeri  or  in  any  other 
place,  time,  number,  measure,  order,  nor  to  any  other  end, 
than  they  are  j  and  all  this,  in  respect  of  the  Supreme  Cause, J 
or  a  concourse  of  cxtrinsecal  causes,  determining  them  to  one. 
So  my  preface  remains  yet  unanswered.     Either  I  waaj 
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extrmaecally  and  inevitably  predetermined  to  write  tliis  dis-  bx^vh 

course,  without  imy  eoncuirenceof  miiie  intlie  determination, L 

and  without  any  power  in  me  to  change  or  oppose  it,  or  I  was 
not  80  predetermined.  If  I  wai,  then  I  ought  not  to  be 
bl&med ;  for  no  man  is  justly  blamed  for  doing  that,  which 
ncrer  was  in  his  power  to  shun*  If  I  was  not  so  predeter- 
mined, then  mine  actions  and  my  will  to  act  are  neither 
«;5  4  compelled  nor  necessitated  by  any  extrinsecal  causes,  hut  I 
elect  and  choose,  either  to  write  or  to  forbear,  according  to 
jmne  own  will,  and  by  mine  own  power.  And  when  I  have 
resolved   and   elected,  it  is  but  a  necessity  of  supposition, 

t  which  may  and  doth  consist  with  true  liberty,  not  a  real 
antecedent  necessity.  The  two  horns  of  this  dilemma  are  so 
strait,  that  no  mean  can  be  given,  nor  room  to  pass  betw^een 
them.  And  the  two  consequences  are  so  evident,  that  instead 
of  answering  he  is  forced  to  decline  them. 


[the  STATtNO  OF  THE  qriSTION.] 

NUMBEE  IV. 

J,  D- — And  BO  to  fall  in  hand  with  the  question,  without  fTruefiiH^f^ 
any  farther  proems  or  prefaces.     By  liberty,  I  do  understand,  vVWi  i«i- 
neither  a  liberty'  from  sin,  nor  a  liberty  from  miser}^ \  nor  a {fomSi 
liberty  from  servitude,  nor  a  liberty  from  TiolcncCj  but  I  Jetcrmitv^' 
imdeistand  a  liberty  from  necessityj  or  rather  from  necessita-  one.] 
lion,  that  is,  an  universal  immunity  from  all  iucvitability  and 
determination  to  one :  whether  it  be  of  exercise  only,  which 
the  Schools  call  a  liberty  of  contradkiion\  and  is  found  in 
God,  and  in  the  good  and  bad  angels ;  that  is,  not  a  hberty 
to  do  both  good  and  evil,  but  a  liberty  to  do  or  not  to  do  this 
or  that  good,  this  or  that  evil,  respectively ;  or  whether  it  be 
a  liberty  of  specification  and  exercise  also,  which  the  Schools 
call  liberty  o{  contrarieit^\  and  is  found  in  men  endowed  with 
reason  and  understanding;  that  is,  a  liberty  to  do  and  not  to  do, 
good  and  evil,  this  or  that.   Thus  the  coast  being  cleared,  &c. 


T*  H, — In  the  next  place,  he  raaketh  certain  distinctions  of  [^Mnwrf.] 
tiberfy,  and  says,  he  means  not  '^  liberty  from  sin,"  nor 

*  f  **  E«t  nam^^  libertM  ftrbiirii  tri- 
plex:. Bcx,  A  nfroewittl^v  *  pcccato,  et  a 
mi»«rii/ '  Pci^  Lmnb. , Sent,,  lib ,  I L  dint* 
int.  qm,  i.  mtu  6,     Ttif  ihe  dinUnctioii 
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"  from  aemtude/'  nor  "  from  violence/*  but  '^trom  necessity, 
necesmtation,  iiiciritability,  and  determination  to  one."  It 
had  been  better  to  define  liberty  than  thns  to  distingnish; 
for  I  understand  never  tte  more  what  he  means  by  liberty. 
And  tboiigli  he  «ays,  he  means  "  liberty  from  necessitation/*  . 
yet  I  understand  not  how  such  a  Uberty  can  be.  And  it  is 
a  taking  of  the  question  without  proof;  for  what  else  is  the 
question  between  us,  but  whether  such  a  liberty  be  posBible 
or  not  ?  There  are  in  the  same  place  other  distinctions :  as, 
a  hbcrty  of  "  exercise''  only,  which  he  calls  "  a  liberty  of  con- 
tmdiction^^  (namely,  of  doing,  not  good  or  e\dl  simplvj  but 
of  doing  this  or  that  good,  or  this  or  that  evil^  respectively) ^ 
and  a  hberty  of  "  speciftcation  and  exercise  also,"  which  he 
calls  "  a  liberty  of  contrariety"  (namely,  a  liberty  not  only 
to  do  or  not  do,  good  or  oil,  but  also  to  do  or  not  do,  this 
or  that  good  or  evil).  And  with  these  distinctions^  he  says, 
he  "  clears  the  coast  f^  whereas  in  truth  he  darkeneth  his 
meaning,  not  only  with  the  jargon  of  "  exercise  only,  specific 
cation  also,  contradiction,  contrariety,"  but  also  with  pre- 
tending distinction  where  none  is ;  for  how  is  it  po&sible  for 
the  liberty  of  doing  or  not  doing  this  or  that  good  or  evil, 
to  consist  (as  he  says  it  doth  in  God  and  angels)  without  a 
liberty  of  doing  or  not  doing  good  or  evil  ? 


[Reply.] 


J-  D, — It  is  a  rule  in  art,  that  words  which  are  homo-^ 
nymous,  of  various  and  ambig^lous  significations,  ought  ever 
in  the  first  place  to  be  distinguished.  No  men  dchgbt  in 
confused  generalities  but  either  sophisters  or  bunglers, 
'  Fir  iU^kmig  verauiur  in  generalibm^ — Meceitful  men  do  not 
love  to  descend  to  particulars ;'  and  when  bad  archers  shoot, 
[DifTerent  the  Safest  way  is  to  run  to  the  mark*  Libert v  is  sometimea 
itie  woni  opposed  to  the  slavery  of  sin  and  vicious  habits,  as  Horn,  ri* 
pWaJtiT  22,—"  Now  being  made  free  from  sin  /'—sometimes  to  misery 
and  opprc^siouj^lsai.  Uiii,  6, — ^"To  let  the  oppressed  go 
free;''^ — sometimes  to  servitude,  as  Lent  ixv.  10, — In  the 
year  of  jubilee  ''ye  shall  proclaim  liberty  throughout  the 
land  J** — sometimes  to  violence,  as  Psahn  cv.  ^0, — '*  The 
priiiee  of  his  people  let  him  go  free/'  Yet  none  of  all  these 
are  the  Uberty  now  in  question,  but  a  liberty  from  necessity, 
that  is,  a  determination  to  one,  or  rather  from  necessitatioQjj 
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that  is,  a  necessity  imposed  by  another^  or  an  extrinsecal  Dmoumam 


determiuatioii,  Theie  distinctions  do  virtually  imply  a  de- 
scription of  tnie  liberty^  which  comes  nearer  the  essence  of  it 
than  T*  H,  his  roving  definition ;  as  we  shall  see  in  due  place. 
And  though  he  say  that  he  "  understands  never  the  more 
what''  I  "mean  by  liberty/'  yet  it  is  plain  by  his  own  inge- 
nuons  confession,  both  that  he  doth  understand  itj  and  that  this 
lA  the  very  question  where  'Hhe  water  sticks''  between  ns; — 
whether  there  be  such  a  liberty,  free  from  all  necessitation 
and  extrinsecal  determination  to  one*  Which  being  but  the 
stating  of  the  question,  he  calls  it  amiss  the  "  taking  of  the 
question."  It  were  too  much  weakness  to  beg  this  question, 
which  is  so  copious  and  demonstrable.  It  is  strange  to  see, 
with  what  confidence  now-a-daya  particular  men  slight  all 
t3ae  schoolmen,  and  philosophers,  and  classic  authors  of 
former  ages,  as  if  they  were  "  not  worthy  to  unloose  the 
s  alioe-atring?''  of  some  modern  author,  or  did  "  sit  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death/'  until  some  "  third  Cato  dropped 
down  from  heaven"*,"  to  whom  all  men  must  repair,  as  to  the 
altar  of  Prometheus,  to  light  their  torches.  I  did  never 
wonder  to  hear  a  raw  divine  out  of  the  pulpit  declaim  against 
school  divinity  to  his  equally  ignorant  auditors.  It  is  but 
as  the  fox  in  the  fable,  who  having  lost  his  own  tail  by  a 
mischance,  would  have  persuaded  all  his  fellows  to  cut  off 
theirs  and  throw  them  away  as  unprofitable  burdens.  But 
it  troubles  me  to  see  a  scholar^  one  who  hath  been  long 
admitted  into  the  innermost  closet  of  nature,  and  seen  the 
hidden  secrets  of  more  subtle  learning,  so  far  to  forget  him- 
self, m  to  style  school-learning  no  better  than  a  plain 
''jargon/'  that  is,  a  senseless  gibberish,  or  a  ftiatian 
language,  like  the  clattering  noise  of  sabots.  Suppose 
tb^  did  sometimes  too  much  cut  truth  into  shreadsj  or 
delight  in  abstruse  expressions ;  yet,  certainly,  this  distinc- 
tion of  liberty  into  "  liberty  of  contTariety^'  and  "  hberty  of 
contradiction,"  or  (whidi  is  all  one)  of  "  exercise  only"  or 
*•  exercise  and  specification  jointly/*  which  T*  H*  rejects  with 
90  much  scorn,  is  so  true,  so  necessarj",  so  generally  received, 
that  there  is  scarce  that  writer  of  note,  either  divine  or 
pMloflopheTj  who  did  ever  treat  upon  this  subject,  but  he 
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Part    iiscth  it.     Good  and  evil  are  contraries,  or  opposite  kinds  of 
''''       things :  therefore  to  be  able  to  choose  both  good  and  evil,  is 


coiitraSc-  a  liberty  of  contrariety  or  of  specification.  To  choose  this,  and 
contraric^f  not  to  choosc  this,  are  contradictory,  or  (which  is  all  one)  an 
of  exercise  exercisc  or  suspension  of  power;  therefore  to  be  able  to  do 

and  of  spe-  ^  *         . 

ciflcaUon.]  or  forbear  to  do  the  same  action,  to  choose  or  not  choose 
the  same  object,  without  varying  of  the  kind,  is  a  liberty  of 
contradiction,  or  of  exercise  only.  Now  man  is  not  only  able 
to  do  or  forbear  to  do  good  only,  or  evil  only,  but  he  is  able 
both  to  do  and  to  forbear  to  do,  both  good  and  evil ;  so  he  hath 
not  only  a  liberty  of  the  action,  but  also  a  liberty  of  contrary 
objects ;  not  only  a  liberty  of  exercise,  but  also  of  specification; 
not  only  a  liberty  of  contradiction,  but  also  of  contrariety. 
On  the  other  side,  God,  and  the  good  angels,  can  do  or  not  do 
this  or  that  good,  but  they  cannot  do  or  not  do  both  good 
and  evil.  So  they  have  only  a  liberty  of  exercise  or  contradic- 
tion, but  not  a  liberty  of  specification  or  contrariety.  It  ap- 
pears then  plainly,  that  the  liberty  of  man  is  more  large  in 
the  extension  of  the  object,  which  is  both  good  and  evQ,  than 
the  liberty  of  God  and  the  good  angels,  whose  object  is  only 
good.  But  withal,  the  liberty  of  man  comes  short  in  the 
intension  of  the  power,  Man  is  not  so  free  in  respect  of 
good  only,  as  God,  or  the  good  angels;  because  (not  to  speak 
of  God,  Whose  liberty  is  quite  of  another  nature)  the  under- 
standings of  the  angels  are  clearer,  their  power  and  dominion 
over  their  actions  is  greater,  they  have  no  sensitive  appetites 
to  distract  them,  no  organs  to  be  disturbed.  We  see,  then, 
this  distinction  is  cleared  from  all  darkness. 

And  where  T.  H.  demands,  "how  it  is  possible  for  the 
liberty  of  doing,  or  not  doing,  this  or  that  good  or  evil,  to 
consist  in  God  and  angels  without  a  liberty  of  doing  or  not 
doing  good  or  evil;*'  the  answer  is  obvious  and  easy,  'rrfe- 
rendo  singula  singulis,^  rendering  every  act  to  its  right  object 
respectively.  God,  and  good  angels,  have  a  power  to  do  or 
not  to  do  this  or  that  good ;  bad  angels  have  a  power  to  do 
or  not  to  do  this  or  that  evil ;  so  both,  jointly  considered, 
have  power  respectively  to  do  good  or  evil.  And  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  my  discourse,  Gt)d,  and  good,  and  bad 
angels,  being  singly  considered,  have  no  power  to  do  good  or 
evil,  that  is,  indifferently,  as  man  hath. 
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J.  D- — ^Thiis  the  coaat  being  cleared,  the  next  thing  to  be  [Division 
done  is  to  draw  out  oiir  forces  against  the  enemy.     And  be-  ^Xf'^ 
muse  they  are  drnded  into  two  aquadronsj  the  one  of  Chria- 
tmns,  the  other  of  heathen  philosophers,  it  will  be  best  to 
dsspoie  ours  also  Into  two  bodies,  the  former  drawn  from 
Scripture,  the  latter  from  reason. 


T.  H.— The  next  thing  he  doth  after  the  clearing  of  the  [Aruwa-.^ 
ooast;  is  the  dividing  of  his  "  forces/*  as  he  calls  tliem,  "  into 
two  squadrons,''  one  of  places  of  Scripture,  the  other  of  reasons ; 
which  allegoiy  he  uscth,  I  suppose^  because  he  addresseth 
the  discourse  to  your  Lordship,  who  is  a  military  man.  All 
that  I  hate  to  say  touching  this,  is,  that  I  obscn^e  a  great 
part  of  those  his  forces  do  look  and  march  another  way,  and 
i    some  of  them  do  fight  among  themselves. 

I  J.  D, — If  T.  H,  could  divide  my  forces,  and  commit  them  [Repij^,] 
■  tc^eiher  among  themselves^  it  were  his  only  way  to  conquer 
f  SS  them.  But  he  will  find,  that  those  imaginary  contradictions 
which  he  thinks  be  hath  espied  in  my  discourse,  arc  but  fan- 
cies ;  and  my  supposed  impertinencies  will  prove  his  own  real 
mistakings. 


I*    P&OOFS  OF  LIB£BTY  OUT  OF  SCRIFTUEE* 


NUMBER  YI. 

J,  D- — ^Pirstj  whosoever  have  power  of  election  have  true 
Uberty,  for  the  proper  act  of  Ubcrty  is  election.  A  sponta* 
ndty  may  consist  with  determination  to  one:  as  we  see  in 
children,    fools,    madmen^   brute  beasts,  whose   fancies   itre 

I  determined  to  those  things  which  they  act  spoutaneonsly ; 
iS  the  hees  make  honey,  the  spiders  webs.  But  none  of 
these  have  a  liberty  of  election ;  which  is  an  act  of  judgment 
and  understandings  and  cannot  possibly  consist  with  a  dctcr- 
mlnation  to  one.  He  that  is  determined  by  something  before 
himself  or  without  himself,  cannot  be  said  to  cboose  or  elect  r 
unless  it  be  as  the  junior  of  the  mess  clxooscth  in  Cambridge, 


I.  — [that 
men  have 
power  of 
elect  J  on, 
and  there-  ' 
frife  true 
liberty.] 
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whether  he  wiU  have  the  least  part  or  nothing ;  aud  scarcely 
io  much, — But  men  have  Hberty  of  election,  Tliia  is  plain. 
Numb.  XXX.  14  [13], — If  a  wife  make  a  vow,  it  is  left  to  her 
husbaud's  choiccj  either  to  "establish  it,"  or  to  "  make  it  void»" 
Aud  Josh,  xxiv;  15,^ — "  Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will 
ser\  e/*  &c.,  "  but  I  and  my  house  will  serve  the  Lord ;''  he  , 
makes  Ms  own  choice,  and  leaver  them  to  the  hberty  of  I 
their  election.  And  2  Sam,  xxiv.  12, — "  I  offer  thee  three 
things,  choose  thee  which  of  them  I  shall  do  i"  if  one  of 
these  three  things  was  necessarily  determined  and  the  other 
two  impossible^  how  was  it  left  to  him  to  choose  what  should 
be  done? — Therefore  we  have  true  hberty. 


lAmtmtr.]  T*  IL — And  the  first  place  of  Scripture^  taken  from  Numb, 
3t.xx,  14  [13],  is  one  of  them  tbat  look  another  way.  The 
words  are,  "  If  a  wife  make  a  vow,  it  is  left  to  her  husband's 
choice^  either  to  estabhsh  it  or  make  it  void/^  For  it  proves 
no  more  but  that  the  husband  is  a  free  or  voluntary  agent ; 
but  not  that  his  choice  therein  is  not  necessitated,  or  not 
determined  to  what  he  shall  choose  by  precedent  necessary 
causes. 


[Reply,] 


litji*  itt  i>nly 
tit  mXlvTUii' 


J-  D. — My  first  argument  from  Scripture  is  thus  formed ; 
— WTiosoever  have  a  hberty  or  power  of  election,  are  not 
determined  to  one  by  precedent  necessary  causes ;  but  men 
have  liberty  of  election*  The  asaumptionj  or  minor  proposi* 
tion,  is  proved  by  three  places  of  Scripture;  Numb,  xjex-  14 
[13],  Josh*  xxiv»  15,  2  Sam.  3txiv*  12.  I  need  not  insist 
upon  these;  because T.  H<  aeknowledgeth,  that  ^'it  is  clearly  ^ 
proved  that  there  is  election  in  man"/'  But  he  deuieth  the 
major  proposition,  because  (saith  he)  man  is  "  necessitated," 
or  "  determined  to  what  he  shjJl  choose  by  precedent  necea- 
saiy  causes/' 

I  take  away  this  answer  three  ways. 

Firsts  by  reason*  Election  b  evermore  either  of  things  ' 
possible,  or  at  least  of  things  conceived  to  be  possible :  that 
is,  eHicacious  election,  when  a  man  hopctb  or  thinketh  of 
obtaining  the  object.  Whatsoever  the  will  chooseth,  it 
cltooseth  under  the  notion  of  good^  either  honest  or  delight- 

"  [lie!«w,  T.  IL  *t  the  end  of  Numb.  vii.  p.  4-K] 
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fill  or  profitable;  but  there  can  be  no  real  goodness  ap- 
prehended in  that  which  m  known  to  be  impossible.  It 
is  true,  there  may  be  some  wandering  pendulous  wishes  of 
known  impossibilities;  as  a  man  who  hatli  committed  an 
offence^  may  wish  he  had  not  committed  it :  but  to  choose 
efficaciously  an  impossibility,  is  as  impossible  as  an  impossi- 
bUity  itself.  No  man  can  think  to  obtain  that,  which  he 
knows  impoasible  to  be  obtained.  But  he  who  knows  that 
all  things  are  antecedently  determined  by  necessiiry  causes, 
knows  that  it  is  impossible  for  anything  to  be  otherwise  than 
it  k.  Therefore  to  ascribe  unto  him  a  power  of  election,  to 
choose  this  or  that  indifferently,  is  to  make  the  same  thing 
to  be  determined  to  one,  and  to  be  not  determined  to  one ; 
which  are  contradictories.  Again,  whosoever  hath  an  elective 
power,  or  a  liberty  to  choose,  liath  also  a  liberty  or  power 
to  refuse,  Isa*  vii.  16,—^*  Before  the  child  shall  know  to 
refiise  the  e^il  and  choose  the  good/'  He  who  chooaeth  this 
rather  than  that,  refuseth  that  rather  than  this.  As  "  Moses, 
choosing  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,'^  did 
thereby  refuse  "the  pleasures  of  sin"  But  no  man  bath 
any  power  to  refxise  that  which  is  necessarily  predetermined 
to  be :  unless  it  be  as  the  fox  refused  the  grapes,  which  were 
beyond  his  reach.  When  one  tiling  of  two  or  three  is  abso- 
lutely determined,  the  others  are  made  thereby  simply  impos- 
sible. 

Secondly,  I  prove  it  by  instances,  and  by  that  universal 
notion  which  the  world  hath  of  election.  What  is  the  diffe- 
rence between  an  elective  and  hereditary  kingdom,  but  that 
in  an  elective  kingdom  they  have  power  or  liberty  to  choose 
17  this  or  that  man  indifferently,  hut  in  an  hereditary  king- 
dom they  have  no  such  power  nor  liberty?  Where  tlie 
law  makes  a  certain  heir,  there  is  a  necessitation  to  one ; 
where  the  law  doth  not  name  a  certain  heir,  there  is  no 
necessitation  to  one,  and  there  they  have  power  or  liberty 
to  choose.  An  hereditary  prince  may  be  as  grateful  and 
acceptable  to  his  subjects,  and  as  willingly  received  by  them 
(according  to  that  liberty  which  is  opposed  to  compulsion  or 
violence) ,  as  he  who  is  cliosen;  yet  he  is  not  therefore  an 
elective  prince.  In  Germany  all  the  nobility  and  commons 
may  assent  to  the  choice  of  the  emperor,  or  be  well  pleased 
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with  it  when  it  is  concladed ;  yet  none  of  them  elect  or 
choose  the  emperor,  but  onlr  those  six  princes  who  have  a 
consultative,  deliberative,  and   determinative  power  in  his 
election.    And  if  their  votca  or  snifTH^:^  be  eqnaUy  divided, 
three  to  three,  then  the  king  of  Bohemia  hath  the  citstLng 
voice"*      So   likewise    in  eorpormtions   or  commonwealths, 
sometimes  the  people,  sometimes  the  common  eouncil,  have 
power  to  name  so  manv  i*ersons  for  such  an  office,  Mid  the 
supreme  magistrate,  or  senate,  or  lesser  council  respectively, 
to  choose  one  of  those.     And  ail  this  is  done  with  that  cau- 
tion and  secrecv,  bv  billets  or  other  means,  that  no  man 
knows  which  way  any  man  gave  his  vote,  or  with  whom  to 
be  offended.     If  it  were  necessarily  and  inevitably  predeter- 
mined j  that  this  individual  person  and  no  other  shall  and 
must  be  chosen,  what  needed  all  this  circuit  and  caution,  to 
do  that  which  is  not  possible  to  be  done  otherwise,  which 
one  daj  do  m  well  i^  a  thousand,  and  for  doing  of  which  no 
rational  man  can  be  offended,  if  the  electors  were  neoessanlj 
pnxlctcrminiKl  to  elect  this  man  and  no  other?    And  tboogfa 
T.  H.  was  ple4ised  to  pass  by  my  uniTersity  instance,  yet  I 
may  not,  until  I  tee  what  he  is  able  to  say  unto  it>     Th^ 
junior  uf  the  mess  in  Cambridge  divides  the  meat  into  four 
parla^     The  senior  choosetli  first,  then  the  second  and  third 
in  their  order*     The  junior  is  detomined  to  one,  and  hath 
no  choice  left ;  unless  it  be  to  dwoae  whether  he  will  take 
that  part  which  the  rest  have  refiised,  or  none  at  alL    It  may 
be,  this  part  is  more  agreeable  to  his  mind  than  auT  of  the 
others  would  have  been,  but  for  all  that  he  cannot  be  said  to 
choose  itj  because  he  is  determined  to  this  one,     £ven  suek 
a  liberty  of  election  is  that  which  is  established  by  T,  U, :  or 
mtiier  much  worse,  in  two  respects.     The  junior  hath  yet  a 
Uberly  of  contradiction  left,  to  choose  whether  he  will  take 
that  pari  or  not  take  any  part ;  but  he  who  is  predsely  pre- 
determined to  the  choice  of  this  object,  hath  no  Mberty  to 
refbae  it,    Seoondly,  the  junior,  by  dividing  carefiiUy,  may 
pc«a«r?e  to  himself  an  equal  shafie ;  but  he  who  is  wholly 

tret  accmiMl  wi  tlw  metier.  «t»  tht 
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determitied  by  extrinsecal  causes,  is  left  altogether  to  the  Discoujmh 
mercy  and  disposition  of  another. 

Thirdly^  I  prove  it  by  the  texts  alleged-  Numb*  xxx,  13 ;  LK^ 
"  If  a  -wife  make  a  vow,  it  is  left  to  her  husband's  choice, 
either  to  '  establish  it*  or  '  make  it  void/  "  But  if  it  be  pre- 
determined that  he  ahidl  "establish  it,"  it  is  not  in  his  power 
to  "  make  it  void."  K  it  be  predetermined  that  he  shall 
'^make  it  void/'  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  "establish  it/' 
And  howsoever  it  be  determined,  jet,  being  determined,  it  is 
not  in  his  power,  indifferently^  either  to  "establish  it^'  or  to 
"make  it  void"  at  his  pleasure-  So  Joshua  xxiv*  15  j 
"  Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  sen^e,  ,  *  but  I  and  my 
house  will  serve  the  Lord/'  It  is  too  late  to  choose  that 
"  this  day/'  which  was  determined  otherwise  yesterday. 
"  Whom  ye  will  servej  whether  the  gods  whom  your  fathers 
served,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites/' — where  there  is  an 
election  of  thb  or  that,  these  gods  or  those  gods,  there  must 
aaoda  be  either  an  iuditfercncy  to  both  objects,  or  at  least  a 
po«aibility  of  cither.  "I  and  ray  house  will  serve  the  Lord  /* 
— if  he  were  extrinsecally  predetermined,  he  should  not  say, 
*'I  tmll  serve/'  but,  I  mmi  scne.  And  2  Sara*  xxiv*  12; 
"  I  offer  thee  three  things,  choose  thee  which  of  them  I  shall 
do/'  How  doth  God  "  offer  three  things"  to  David's  choice,  if 
He  had  predetermined  hira  to  one  of  the  three  by  a  concourse 
of  necessary  extrinsecal  causes  ?  If  a  sovereign  prince  should 
descend  so  far  aa  to  offer  a  delinquent  his  choice,  whether  he 
would  be  fined  or  imprisoned  or  banished,  and  had  under- 
hand  signed  the  sentence  of  his  banishment,  what  were  it 
else  but  plain  drollery,  or  mockery  ?  This  is  the  argmnent 
which  in  T>  H.  his  opinion  "looks  another  way/'  If  it  do, 
it  is  as  the  Parthians  used  to  fightj  dying^.  Hia  reason  fol- 
lows next  to  be  considered* 


NUMBEE  VII, 
T*  H, — For  if  there  come  into  the  husband's  mind  greater  [  taui  M* 
good  by  establishing  than  abrogating  such  a  vow,  the  esta-  ^^t  rfumjt 


And  if  the  e^il  that  wiU  J*™'/^;;^j« 


blbhing  will  foUow  necessarily 
ja  follow  thereon  in  the  husband's  opinion  outweigh  the  good, 
the  contrary  must  needs  follow.     And  yet  in  this  following 

'  [Juititi,,  in  Trog.  Pomp,  tlisl.,  lib,  xJi.  c*  2 Sic,] 
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'■ —  that  a  man  may  both  choose  this,  and  cannot  but  choose  this. 

And  consequently  choosing  and  necessity  are  joined  together. 


[Reply.]  J.  JD. — ^There  is  nothing  said  with  more  show  of  reason  in 
this  cause  by  the  patrons  of  necessity  and  adversaries  of  true 
liberty  than  this,  that  the  will  doth  perpetually  and  in&llibly 
follow  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  or  the  last 
judgment  of  right  reason.  And  in  this,  and  this  only,  I  con- 
fess T.  H.  hath  good  seconds^.  Yet  the -common  and  approved 
opinion  is  contrary.     And  justly.     For, — 

1.  [The  First,  this  very  act  of  the  understanding  is  an  effect  of  the 
thereuoD  will,  and  a  testimony  of  its  power  and  liberty.  It  is  the 
wit^The"  ^^>  which,  affecting  some  particular  good,  doth  engage  and 
will.]         command  the  understanding  to  consult  and  deliberate  what 

means  are  convenient  for  attaining  that  end.  And  though 
the  will  itself  be  blind,  yet  its  object  is  good  in  general, 
which  is  the  end  of  all  human  actions.  Therefore  it  belongs 
to  the  will,  as  to  the  general  of  an  army,  to  move  the  other 
powers  of  the  soul  to  their  acts,  and  among  the  rest  the 
understanding  also,  by  applying  it  and  reducing  its  power 
into  act :  so  as,  whatsoever  obligation  the  understanding  doth 
put  upon  the  will,  is  by  the  consent  of  the  will,  and  derived 
from  the  power  of  the  will ;  which  was  not  necessitated  to  move 
the  understanding  to  consult.  So  the  will  is  the  lady  and 
mistress  of  human  actions ;  the  understanding  is  her  trusty 
counsellor,  which  gives  no  advice  but  when  it  is  required  by 
the  will.  And  if  the  first  consultation  or  deliberation  be  not 
sufficient,  the  will  may  move  a  review,  and  require  the  un- 
derstanding to  inform  itself  better,  and  take  advice  of  others, 
from  whence  many  times  the  judgment  of  the  understanding 
doth  receive  alteration. 

2.  [It  deter.  Secondly,  for  the  manner  how  the  understanding  doth 
wiu^o-^  determine  the  will,  it  is  not  naturally  but  morally.  The  will 
SSwi-°***  is  moved  by  the  understanding,  not  as  by  an  efficient,  having 
MTiiy.]       a  causal  influence  into  the  effect,  but  only  by  proposing  and 

representing  the  object.    And  therefore,  as  it  were  ridiculous 

*»  [E.g.  Bellarmine,  De Grat. ct  Lib.      cessario  ab  ultimo  judicio  practice  ra- 
Arb.,  lib.  iii.  c.  8  ;  Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  667.      tionis."] 
C,  &c. — "Voluntatis  clcctio  pendct  nc- 
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to  wy,  that  the  object  of  the  sight  is  the  cause  of  seeing,  so 
it  is  to  say,  that  the  proposing  of  the  object  by  the  under- 
standing to  the  \rill  is  the  cauae  of  willing.  And  therefore 
the  imderatanding  hath  no  place  in  that  concourse  of  causes 
which  according  to  T.  H.  do  necessitate  the  will. 

Thirdly,  the  judgment  of  the  understanding  is  not  always 
practich  praeticum^\  nor  of  such  a  nature  in  itself  as  to  oblige 
and  determine  the  will  to  one*  Sometimes  the  understand- 
ing proposeth  two  or  three  means  equally  available  to  the 
attaining  of  one  and  the  same  end.  Sometimes  it  dictatetb^ 
that  this  or  that  particular  good  is  ehgible  or  fit  to  be 
chosen,  but  not  that  it  is  necessarily  eligible  or  that  it  must 
be  chosen*  It  may  judge  this  or  that  to  be  a  fit  means, 
but  not  the  only  means,  to  attain  the  desired  end.  In  these 
caaes^  mo  man  can  doubt  but  that  the  will  may  choose  or  not 
chooie,  this  or  that^  indifferently.  Yea^  though  the  under- 
standing shaU  judge  one  of  these  means  to  be  more  expedient 
than  anotherj  yet,  forasmuch  as  in  the  less  expedient  there 
is  found  the  reason  of  good,  the  will  in  respect  of  that 
dominion  wMch  it  hath  over  itself  may  accept  that  which  the 
understanding  judgetti  to  be  less  expedient,  and  refiise  that 
which  it  judgeth  to  be  more  expedient. 

Fourthly,  sometimes  the  will  doth  not  will  the  end  so  effi- 
caciously, but  that  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  deterred  from  the 
prosecution  of  it  by  the  difficulty  of  the  means ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  judgment  of  the  understanding,  the  will  may 
8till  suspend  its  own  act. 

Fifthly,  supposing  but  not  granting,  that  the  will  did 
necessarily  follow  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  yet 
this  proves  no  antecedent  necessity,  but  co-existent  with  the 
act ;  no  extrinsecal  necessity,  the  will  and  understanding 
bring  but  two  faculties  of  the  same  soul ;  no  absolute  neces- 
rity,  but  merely  upon  supposition.  And  therefore  the  same 
aathors  who  maintain  that  the  judgment  of  the  understand- 
ing dotli  necessarily  determine  the  will,  do  yet  much  more 
eam^atly  oppugn  T;  H.  his  absolute  uecessity  of  all  occur- 
renc^es*  Suppose  the  will  ^hall  apply  the  understanding  to 
deliberate,  and  not  require  a  review ;  suppose  the  dictate  of 

*  [5««  below  in  tht  Castigationi  of      vii.  p,  7SS  (foL  edit.)  Dbe.  iL  Ft.  ilL] 
Mr.  Hobbei^i  Animtdvefiions,  Numb, 
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j"et  to  one 
cnume  un- 


4  [Nor  in 
9uch  h  way, 
that  the 
wjll  cantiot 
suspend  Ma 
own  aci.] 


5.  [Nor  an- 
tecedently 
or  extriniie- 
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Part    the  Understanding  shall  be  absolute^  not  this  or  that  indiffer- 

—  ently,  nor  this  rather  than  that  comparatively,  but  this  posi-  659 

tively,  not  this  freely,  but  this  necessarily ;  and  suppose  the 
will  do  will  efficaciously,  and  do  not  suspend  its  own  act ; 
then  here  is  a  necessity  indeed,  but  neither  absolute,  nor  ex- 
trinsecal,  nor  antecedent,  flowing  from  a  concourse  of  causes 
without  ourselves,  but  a  necessity  upon  supposition,  which 
we  do  readily  grant.  So  far  T.  H.  is  wide  from  the  truth, 
whilst  he  maintains,  either  that  the  apprehension  of  a  greater 
good  doth  necessitate  the  will,  or  that  this  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 
[6.  T.  H.'g  Lastly,  whereas  he  saith,  that  "  the  nature  of  election'' 
Sfu^^^°°  doth  ''consist''  in  ''following  our  hopes  and  fears,"  I  cannot 
Jl^*  °^  but  observe,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  art  in  this  whole 
treatise  which  he  useth  in  the  right  sense.  I  hope  it  doth 
not  proceed  out  of  an  affectation  of  singularity,  nor  out  of  a 
contempt  of  former  writers,  nor  out  of  a  desire  to  take  in 
simder  the  whole  frame  of  learning,  and  new  mould  it  after 
his  own  mind.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  at  least  he  would 
give  us  a  new  dictionary,  that  we  might  understand  his  sense. 
But  because  this  is  but  touched  here  sparingly  and  upon  the 
by,  I  will  forbear  it,  until  I  meet  with  it  again  in  its  proper 
place.  And  for  the  present  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  hopes 
and  fears  are  common  to  brute  beasts,  but  election  is  a 
rational  act,  and  is  proper  only  to  man,  who  is 

**  Sanctiiu  his  animal  mentisque  capacius  altae*.*' 


[Further  T.  H. — ^Thc  sccoud  placc  of  Scripture  is  Josh.  xxiv.  16, 
't!^]  tl^c  third  is  2  Sam.  xxiv.  12 ;  whereby  'tis  clearly  proved,  that 
there  is  election  in  man,  but  not  proved,  that  such  election 
was  not  necessitated  by  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and  considera- 
tions of  good  and  bad  to  follow,  which  depend  not  on  the 
will,  nor  are  subject  to  election.  And  therefore  one  answer 
serves  all  such  places,  if  they  were  a  thousand. 


[Reply.]  J.  D. — ^This  answer  being  the  very  same  with  the  former, 
word  for  word,  which  hath  already  been  sufficiently  shaken  in 
pieces,  doth  require  no  new  reply. 

•  [Ovid.,  Metam.,  i.  76.] 
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T.  H- — Supposing,  it  seems,  I  might  answer  as  I  have  [FtiTthei- 
done,  that  necessity  and  election  might  stand  together  ^  and  t,  h.] 
instance  in  the  actions  of  children,  fook,  and  brute  beasts^ 
whosa  fancies  J  I  might  say,  are  necessitated  and  determined 
to  one ;  before  these  his  proofs  out  of  Scripture  he  desires  to 
prevent  that  instance,  and  therefore  says,  that  the  actions  of 
^'  children,  fools,  madmen,  and  beasts,"  are  indeed  "  deter- 
mined/' but  that  they  proceed  not  from  election,  nor  from 
free,  but  from  spontaneous  agents ;  as,  for  example,  that  the 
bee  when  it  maketh  honc^  does  it  spontaneously,  and  when 
the  Bpider  makes  hm  web,  he  does  it  spontanoouslyj  and  not 
by  election.  Tliough  I  never  meant  to  ground  any  answer 
upon  the  experience  of  what  children,  fools,  madmen,  and 
lieasli  do,  yet,  that  your  Lordship  may  understand  what  can 
be  meant  by  spontaneous,  and  how  it  differs  from  voluntary, 
I  will  answer  that  distinction,  and  shew,  that  it  fighteth 
agninst  its  fellow  arguments.  Your  Lordship  is  therefore  to 
consider,  that  all  voluntar}'  actions,  where  the  thing  that  in- 
dueeth  the  will  is  not  fear,  are  called  also  spontaneous,  and 
said  to  be  done  by  a  man's  own  accord.  As  when  a  man 
giveth  money  voluntarily  to  another  for  merchandise,  or  out 
of  aflection,  he  is  said  to  do  it  of  his  own  accord ;  which  in 
Latin  is  ^ponle^  and  therefore  the  action  is  spontaneous : 
though  to  give  one's  money  willingly  to  a  thief  to  avoid  kill- 
ing,  or  throw  it  into  the  sea  to  avoid  drowning,  where  the 
motive  is  fear,  be  not  called  spontaneous*  But  every  spon- 
taneotiA  action  is  not  therefore  voluntary  :  for  voluntary  pre- 
tdpposes  some  precedent  dehberation,  that  is  to  say^  some 
contideration  and  meditation  of  what  is  likely  to  follow,  both 
upon  the  doing  and  abstaining  from  the  action  dehberated 
of;  whereas  many  actions  are  done  of  onr  own  accord,  and  be 
therefore  spontaneous,  of  which  nevertheless  as  he  thinks  w^e 
never  consulted,  nor  deliberated  of  in  ourselves  \  as  when^ 
making  no  question  nor  any  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  but 
that  the  thing  we  are  about  is  good,  we  eat,  or  walk,  or  in 
anger  strike  or  revile,  which  he  thinks  spontaneous  but  not 
f  ohmtary  nor  elective  actions.  And  with  such  kind  of  actions 
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^ni  *    ^^  ^^^^  necessitation  may  standi  but  not  with  such  as  are 


voluntary,  and  proceed  upon  election  and  deliberation*  Now 
if  I  make  it  appear  to  jovl,  that  even  these  actions  which  he 
says  proceed  from  spontaneity,  and  which  he  ascribes  only  to 
"  fools,  children,  madmen,  and  beasts,*'  proceed  firom  deliber- 
ation and  election ;  and  that  actions  inconsiderate,  rash,  and 
spontaneous,  are  ordinarily  found  in  those,  that  are  by 
themselves  and  many  more  thought  as  wise  or  wiser  than 
ordinary  men  are ;  then  his  argument  concludeth,  that  neces- 
sity and  election  may  stand  together,  which  is  contrary  to  that 
which  he  intendeth  by  all  the  rest  of  his  arguments  to  prove. 
And,  first,  your  Lordship's  own  experience  furnishes  you 
with  proof  enough,  that  horses,  dogs,  and  other  brute  beasts,  ^^^ 
do  demur  oftentimes  upon  the  way  they  are  to  take.  The 
horse  retiring  from  some  strange  figure  he  sees,  and  com- 
ing on  again  to  avoid  the  spur.  And  what  else  does  man 
that  deliberateth,  but  one  while  proceed  toward  action, 
another  while  retire  from  it,  as  the  hope  of  greater  good 
draws  him,  or  the  fear  of  greater  evil  drives  him  ?  A  child 
may  be  so  young  as  to  do  all  which  it  does  without  all 
deliberation;  but  that  is  but  till  it  chance  to  be  hurt  by 
doing  somewhat,  or  till  it  be  of  age  to  understand  the  rod ; 
for  the  actions  wherein  he  hath  once  a  check,  shall  be  de- 
liberated on  the  second  time.  Fools  and  madmen  mani- 
festly deliberate  no  less  than  the  wisest  men,  though  they 
make  not  so  good  a  choice,  the  images  of  things  being  by 
diseases  altered.  For  bees  and  spiders,  if  he  had  so  little  to 
do  as  to  be  a  spectator  of  their  actions,  he  would  have  con- 
fessed not  only  election,  but  also  art,  prudence,  and  policy  in 
them,  very  near  equal  to  that  of  mankind.  Of  bees,  Aristotle 
says,  their  life  is  "civil*.''  He  is  deceived,  if  he  think  any 
spontaneous  action,  after  once  being  checked  in  it,  diflFers 
from  an  action  voluntary  and  elective ;  for  even  the  setting 
of  a  man's  foot  in  the  posture  of  walking,  and  the  action  of 
ordinary  eating,  was  once  deliberated  how  and  when  it  should 
be  done ;  and  though  it  afterward  become  easy  and  habitual, 
so  as  to  be  done  without  forethought,  yet  that  does  not 
hinder  but  that  the  act  is  voluntary  and   proceeds  from 

*  [Hist.  Animal.,  lib.  I.  c.  i.  §  25. —      yiv^rai  vdyrvy  rh  foyoy  ,  .  .  fori  9k 
"  OoXiTuc^  8'  iffrlw  iv  %v  n  icol  Kotwhv      r^tovrow  t»$puvot,  fiixtrrot"  «.  r.  A.] 
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election*     So  also  are  the  raahest  actions  of  choleric  persons  DiscotiMB 

i^oluutary  and  upon  deliberation  :  for  who  ia  there  but  very 

young  children,  that  has  not  consideredj  when  and  hovF  far 
he  ought  or  safely  may  strike  or  revOe?  Seeing  then  he 
agrees  with  me^  thajt  such  actions  are  necessitated,  and  the 
&iicy  of  those  that  do  them  is  determined  to  the  actions 
they  do,  it  follows  out  of  his  own  doctrine^  that  the  liberty  of 
election  does  not  take  away  the  necessity  of  electing  this  or 
that  individual  thing.  And  thus  one  of  Ids  arguments  fights 
against  another. 


J.  D. — We  have  partly  seen  before,  how  T.  U.  hath  coined  [Reply- 1 
a  new  kind  of  Uberty,  a  new  kind  of  necessity ^  a  new  kind  of 
election ;  and  now,  in  this  section^  a  new  kind  of  spontaneity, 
and  a  new  kind  of  voluntary  actions.  Although  he  say^  that 
here  is  nothing  '^new™'*  to  him,  yet  I  begin  to  suspect,  that 
either  here  are  many  things  new  to  him,  or  otherwise  his 
election  is  not  the  result  of  a  serious  mature  "  deliberation," 

The  first  thing  that  I  offer  is,  how  often  he  mistakes  my  [i-  T.  h. 
meaning  in  this  one  section.     First,  I  make  voluntary  and  ihe*a\ithftT'i 
ipontaneons  actions  to  be  one  and  the  same;  he  saith  I  dis-  '^^'^^■1 
ttnguisb  thetu,  so  as  spontaneous  actions  may  be  necessary, 
but  Toluntary  actions  cannot.     Secondly,  I  distinguish  be- 
tween free  acts  and  volnntary  acta.     The  former  are  always 
deliberate,  the  latter  may  be  indeliberate ;  aU  free  acts  are 
voluntary,  but  all  voluntary  acts  are  not  free*     But  he  saith 
I  confound  them,  and  make  them  the  same.     Thirdly,  he 
ftaith,  I  ascribe  spontaneity  only  to  fools,  children,  madmen, 
and  beasts;  but  I  acknowledge  spontaneity  hath  place  in 
rational  men,  both  as  it  is  comprehended  in  liberty,  and  as 
it  is  distinguished  from  liberty* 

Yet  I  have  no  reason  to  be  offended  at  it ;  for  he  deals  no  [a  And 
otherwise  with  me  than  he  doth  with  himself.  Here  he  himietr  j 
tells  US,  that  "voluntary  presupposeth  dehberation/*  But, 
Numb.  XXV,  he  tells  us  contrary ; — "  that  whatsoever  follow- 
eth  the  last  appetite*^  is  "  voluntary,  and  where  there  is  but 
one  appetite,  that  is  the  last;"  and  that  "no  action  of  a 
man  can  be  said  to  be  without  deliberation,  though  never  so 
ludden*/'     So,  Numb,  xxxiiij  he  tells  us,  that  "  by  spon- 

-  [Set  ibove  T,  H,  Numb,  il  p.  26.]  ^  [Below,  p.  712.  fol  edit.] 
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Part    tancity  is  meant  inconsiderate  proceeding,  or  else  nothing  is 

'■ —  meant  by  it  ^ :"  yet  here  he  tells  us,  that  "  all  voluntary 

actions''  which  proceed  not  from  "fear,''  are  "spontaneous ;'* 
whereof  many  are  deliberate,  as  that  wherein  he  instanceth 
himself,  to  give  "  money  for  merchandise/'  Thirdly,  when 
I  said,  that  children  before  they  have  the  use  of  reason,  act 
spontaneously  (as  when  they  suck  the  breast),  but  do  not 
act  freely,  because  they  have  not  judgment  to  deliberate  or 
elect,  here  T.  H.  undertakes  to  prove,  that  they  do  deliberate 
and  elect;  and  yet  presently  after  confesseth  again,  that 
"  a  child  may  be  so  young,  as  to  do  what  it  doth  without  all 
deliberation." 
3.  r  Actions  Besides  these  mistakes  and  contradictions,  he  hath  other 
ceed  ftom'  crrors  also  in  this  section.  As  this,  that  no  actions  proceed- 
o?mi?n^t  ^S  fro°^  ''fear"  are  "spontaneous."  He  who  throws  his  goods 
^spon-  into  the  sea  to  avoid  drowning,  doth  it  not  only  "spontane- 
ously" but  even  freely.  He  that  wills  the  end,  wills  the 
means  conducing  to  that  end.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  action 
be  considered  nakedly  without  all  circumstances,  no  man 
willingly  or  spontaneously  casts  his  goods  into  the  sea.  But 
if  we  take  the  action  as  in  this  particular  case  invested  with 
all  the  circumstances,  and  in  order  to  the  end,  that  is,  the  661 
saving  of  his  own  life,  it  is  not  only  voluntary  and  spon- 
taneous, but  elective  and  chosen  by  him,  as  the  most 
probable  means  for  his  own  preservation.  As  there  is 
an  antecedent  and  a  subsequent  will,  so  there  is  an  an- 
tecedent and  a  subsequent  spontaneity.  His  grammatical 
argument,  grounded  upon  the  derivation  of  spontaneous 
from  spontCy  weighs  nothing ;  we  have  learned  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  logic,  that  conjugates  are  sometimes  in  name  only, 
and  not  in  deed.  He  who  casts  his  goods  in  the  sea,  may  do 
it  of  his  own  accord  in  order  to  the  end.  Secondly,  he  errs 
in  this  also,  that  nothing  is  opposed  to  spontaneity  but  only 
"fear.**  Invincible  and  antecedent  ignorance  doth  destroy  the 
nature  of  spontaneity  or  voluntariness,  by  removing  that 
knowledge  which  should  and  would  have  prohibited  the 
action.  As  a  man,  thinking  to  shoot  a  wild  beast  in  a  bush, 
shoots  his  friend,  which  if  he  had  known,  he  would  not  have 
shot.     This  man  did  not  kill  his  friend  of  his  own  accord. 

•  [Below,  p.  719.  fol.  edit] 
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For  the  dealer  understanding  of  them  things,  and  to 
know  what  ipontaneity  is^  let  us  consult  awhile  with  the 
Schools'"  about  the  distinct  order  of  voluntary  or  iuvohintary 
actiouB,  Some  acta  proceed  wholly  from  an  extrinsecal 
cause ;  as  the  throwing  of  a  stone  upwards,  a  rape,  or  the 
drawing  of  a  Christian  by  plain  force  to  the  idoFa  temple* 
llieae  are  called  violent  acta.  Secondly,  some  proceed  from 
an  intrinsecal  causei  but  without  any  manner  of  knowledge 
of  the  end;  as  the  falling  of  a  stone  downwards.  These  are 
caOed  natural  acta.  Thirdly,  some  proceed  from  an  internal 
principle  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  end,  where 
there  is  an  appetite  to  the  object,  but  no  deliberation  nor 
election ;  as  the  acts  of  fools,  children,  beasts^  and  the  in- 
considerate acts  of  men  of  judgment.  These  are  called 
volimtary  or  spontaneous  acts.  Fourthly,  some  proceed  from 
an  intrinsecal  cause  with  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
end,  which  are  elected  upon  deliberation.  These  are  called 
free  acts.  So  then  the  formal  reason  of  liberty  is  election. 
The  necessaiy  requisite  to  election  is  deliberation,  Delibera- 
tion  implieth  the  actual  use  of  reason*  But  deliberation  and 
election  cannot  possibly  subsist  with  an  extrinsecal  predcter- 
mi nation  to  one*  How  should  a  man  deliberate  or  choose 
which  way  to  go,  who  knows  that  all  ways  are  shnt  against 
him,  and  made  impossible  to  him^  bnt  otily  one  ?  This  is  the 
genuine  sense  of  these  words  '^ voluntary^'  and  ^^spontaneous" 
in  this  question.  Though  they  were  taken  twenty  other  ways 
vulgarly  or  metaphorically  (as  we  say  *'  spontaneous  ulcers," 
where  there  is  no  appetite  at  all),  yet  it  were  nothing  to  this 
controversy ;  which  is  not  about  words,  but  about  things,  not 
what  the  words  voluntary  or  free  do  or  may  signifv,  bnt 
whether  all  things  be  extrinsecally  predetermined  to  one* 

These  grounds  being  laid  for  clearing  the  true  sense  of  the 
words,  the  next  thing  to  be  examined  is  that  contradiction 
which  he  hath  espied  in  my  discourse,  or  how  this  argument 
*'  fights  against  its  fellows."  "  If  1,"  saith  T.  H.,  '*  make  it 
appear,"  that  the  spontaneous  actions  of  *^  fools,  children, 
madmen,  and  beasts,^'  do  '^proceed  from  election  and  de- 
liberation," and  that  *'  inconsiderate"  and  indeliberate  actions 
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are  found  in  the  wisest  men^  '^  then  his  flr^iment  concludes, 
that  necessity  and   election  may  stand  to^rethcr;   which  is  , 
contrary^'  to  his  asseition.     If  this  could  be  made  appear  bm\ 
easily  as  it  is  spokenj  it  would  concern  himself  much ;  who, 
when  he  slioidd  prove  that  rational  men  are  not  free  from 
necessity,  goes   about  to   prove^^  tliat  brute  beasts   do  de- 
liberate and  elect,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  are  free  from 
necessity-     But  it  concerns  not  me  at  all.     It  is  neither  my 
assertion,  nor  my  opiinoii,  that  necessity  and  election  may 
not  meet  together  in  the  same  subject.     Yioleot,  natural, 
spoutaneons,  and  deliberative  or  elective  acts,  may  all  meet 
togetlicr  in  the  same  subject.     But  this  I  say,  that  iieceasity 
and  election  cannot  consist  together  in  tlie  same  act.     He 
who  is  determined  to  one,  i^  not  fi-ec  to  choose  out  of  more 
than  one.     To  begin  witli  his  latter  supposition, — ^that  wise . 
men  may  do  *' inconsiderate'*  and  indeliberate  actions. 
do  readily  admit  it.      But  where  did  he  learn  to  infer 
general  conclusion  from  particular  premisses?  as  thus,— be 
cause  wise  men  do  some  indDhberate  acts,  therefore  no  act  tliey^ 
do  is  free  or  elective.     Secondly,  for  his  former  supposition, 
— *'  that  fools,  children,  madmen,  and  beasts,  do  deliberate 
and  elect.''     If  lieeould  make  it  good,  it  is  not  I  who  contra- 
dict myselfj,  nor  "fight  against*'  mine  own  assertion;  but  itd 
is  he  who  endeavours  to  prove  that  which  I  altogether  deny.! 
He  may  well  find  a  contradiction  between  him  and  rae|^ 
otherwise  to  what  end  is  this  dispute?     But  ho  shall  not  bet 
able  to  find  a  difference  between  me  and  myself-     But  the 
truth  is,  he  is  not  able  to  prove  any  such  tiling ;  and  that 
brings  me  to  my  sixtli  consideratiou: — 

That  neither  horses,  nor  bees,  nor  spiders,  nor  childrer 
nor  fools,  nor  madmen^  do  deiibcrate  or  elect.      Ilis  fir 
instance  is  in  the  horse  or  dog,  but  more  especially  thfl 

He  told   me,  that  I  divided  my  argument  ''into' 
ftquadrons/^  to  apply  myielf  to  your  Lordslnp,  being  '^a  rnili-^ 
tary  man^;"  and  I  apprehcndj  that  for  the  same  reason  h^ 
gives  his  first  instance  of  the  horse  with  a  submission  to* 
your  "own  exi>enence/'     So  far  well,  but  otherwise  very 
disadvantageously  to  his  cause.     Men  uie  to  say  of  a  dull 
fellow^,  that  be  hatli  no  more  brains  than  a  horse.     And  the 

'  [See  abu¥e  T.  If.  finmh,  v.  p.  37.] 
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Prophet  David  taith,  *'  Be  not  like  the  horse  and  mule,  which 
have  no  understand iug/'  How  do  they  "  delilxrate"  vritfaoisi 
"understanding?*^  And  Psalm  xlix,  20,  he  saith  the  same 
of  jtU  brute  beattai^ — **Man  being  in  honour  had  no  utider- 
standingj  but  became  like  unto  the  beasts  that  ^lerbh/'  The 
horse  "  deniura  upon  his  way."  Why  not  ?  Outward  ol)ject» 
or  inward  fancies  may  produce  a  stay  in  hb  ootu^  though 
he  have  no  judgment  either  to  d€li!>erate  or  elect*  He 
"retires  from  some  strange  figure  which  he  scea^  and 
comes  on  again  to  avoid  the  spur.**  So  be  may,  aad  yet  be 
far  enough  from  deliberation.  All  thit  proceeds  from  tlie 
sensitive  passion  of  fear,  which  is  "a  perturbation  arising  from 
the  expectation  of  some  imminent  evil*?'  But  he  urgeth, 
"what  else  doth  man  thiit  deliberateth?"  Yes,  very  much. 
The  horse  feareth  some  outward  objiict,  but  deliberation  is  a 
comparing  of  several  uicnns  conducing  to  the  same  end. 
Fear  is  commonly  of  one,  deliberation  of  more  than  one ;  fear 
is  of  those  tJiings  which  are  not  in  our  power,  deliberation  of 
those  things  which  are  in  oiu*  power* ;  fear  ariseth  many 
timers  out  of  natural  antipathies,  but  iu  tTiese  disconveniencea 
of  nature  deliberation  hath  no  place  at  all.  In  a  word,  fear 
is  an  enemy  to  deliberation,  and  '  betrayeth  the  succours  of 
the  soul/  IS  the  horse  did  deliberate,  he  should  consult 
with  reason^  whether  it  were  more  expedient  for  him  to  go 
that  way  or  not;  he  should  represent  to  himself  all  the 
dangers  both  of  going  and  staying,  and  compare  the  one  with 
the  other,  and  elect  that  which  is  less  evil ;  he  ebould  con- 
Bider,  whether  it  were  not  better  to  endure  a  little  hazard, 
than  ungratefidly  and  dishonestly  to  fail  iu  his  duty  to  his 
master,  who  did  breed  him  and  doth  feed  him.  This  the 
horse  doth  not ;  neither  is  it  possible  for  him  to  do  it. 
Secondly,  for  children,  T-  U.  confesseth,  that  they  may  bo  so 
"young,"  that  they  "  do  not  deliberate  at  all."  Afterwards, 
an  they  attain  to  the  use  of  reason  by  degrees,  so  by  degrees 
they  become  free  agents.  Then  they  do  deliberate ;  bcforct 
they  do  not  deliberate*  The  rod  may  be  a  means  to  make 
them  use  their  reason,  when  they  have  power  to  exercise  it ; 
but  the  rod  cannot  produce  the  power  before  they  have  it. 

•  f "'EfTTw  9h  ^  f^0&t  XiWij  Tif^ra-       \ibJ  L  c.  v.  f  1.— *0«r«  yfrffoi  li'  hf^^y, 
pmxk   ^f    ^KTiw/as     fkiKkavTot    iceurav       fiif  Artfavrmi^' &Ml^wtf>l  reinmif  ^^^^Mv4* 
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Thirdly,  for  foola  and  madmen : — ^it  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  such  madmen  m  have  their  lucida  interraUa^  who  are  mad       1 
and  discreet  by  fits ;   when  they  have  the  use  of  reasonj  they       ' 
are  no  madmen^  but  may  deliberate  as  well  as  others :   nor 
yet  of  such  fools  as  are  only  comparative  fookj  that  is,  less       ^ 
wise  than  others ;  such  may  deliberate^  though  not  so  clearly 
nor  so  judiciously  as  others :  but  of  mere  madmen ^  and  mere 
natural  fools  : — to  say  that  they^  who  have  not  the  use  of  rea- 
son, do  deliberate  or  use  reason,  imphes  a  contradiction.  But 
his  chietest  confidenee  is  in  his  bees  and  spiders  j  of  whose 
"  actions"  (he  saith)  if  I  had  been  "  a  spectator,"  I ''  would 
have  confessed,   not  only  election,  but  also  art,  prudence, 
poUey^  very  near  equal  to  that  of  maokind  f  whose  ''  life,"  as 
'^Aristotle  saith,  is  civil,"     Truly  I  have  contemplated  their 
actions  many  times,  and  have  been  much  taken  with  their 
curious  works  j  yet  my  thoughts  did  not  reflect  so  much  upon     ^i 
them^as  upon  their  Maker,  Who  is  "^c  magnn^  in  magnis^^  that 
He  is  not  **  minor  in  parvis*^^^%Q  great  in  great  things,  that  He 
is  not  less  in  small  things,"    Yes,  I  have  seen  those  silliest  of 
creatures ;  and  seeing  their  rare  works,  I  have  seen  enough 
to  confute  all  the  bold*faced  atheists  of  this  age,  and  their 
helhsh  blasphemies,     I  see  them,  but  I  praised  the  marvel- 
lous works  of  God^  and  admired  that  Great  and  First  Intel- 
lect, Who  had  both  adapted  their  organs  and  determined 
their  fancies  to  these  particular  works.     I  was  not  so  simple 
to  ascribe  those  rarities  to  their  own  invention,  which  I  knew 
to  proceed   from  a  mere  instinct  of  nature.     In  all  other 
thiDgs  they  are  the  dullest  of  creatures.     Naturalists  write       i 
of  bees,  that  their  fancy  is  imperfect,  not  distinct  from  their  6e» 
eoramon  sense,  spread  over  their  whole  body,  and  only  per- 
ceiving things  present.     W^hen  Aristotle  calls  them  **  politi* 
cal"  or  sociable  creatures",  he  did  not  intend  it  really  that  they 
lived  a  civil  life,  but  according  to  an  analogy, — because  they       i 
do  such  things  by  instinct,  as  truly  pohtical  creatures  do  out      I 
of  judgment     Nor  when  I  read  in  St.  Ambrose  of  their 
''  hexagoniefl"*  or  sexangular  cells'',  did  I  therefore  conclude, 


•  [^'tle^mifi'*  Arinlot,  Hist,  Ani* 
mjil.,  Ub,  L  e.  L  \  25.  Compel  re  hit 
Politicj,    L   il    10  i — **A*JTi   Ir   ire- 
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fliat  they  were  matheTuaticians.     Nor  when  I  read  in  Cres*  Discouhh* 

pet,  that  they  invoke  God  to  their  aid,  when  they  go  ont  of  — 

tijcir  hives,  bending  their  thighs  in  form  of  a  cross  and 
bowing  themselves,  did  I  therefore  think^  that  this  was  an 
act  of  religiouB  piety,  or  that  they  were  capable  of  "  theological 
Trirtues*^-^'  whom  I  see  in  all  other  thingijj  in  which  their 
fancies  are  not  determined,  to  be  the  silliest  of  creatures, 
strangers  not  only  to  right  reason  but  to  all  resemblances  of  it* 

Seventhly,  concerning  those  actions  which  are  done  upon  7.  [iiabitu* 
I^^ecedent  and  past  deliberations!  t^^J  ^^  "^^^  only  spon- J^jj^^t^y  j 
taneoaa,  but  free  acts,  Haliits  contracted  by  use  and  ex- 
perience do  help  the  will  to  act  with  more  facility,  and  more 
determinately;  as  the  hand  of  the  artificer  is  helped  by  his 
tools.  And  precedent  deliberations,  if  they  were  sad  and 
serious^  and  proved  by  experience  to  be  profitable,  do  fiave 
the  labour  of  subsequent  consultations*  "  Frmtra  fit  per 
pitira,  ^od  fieri  potest  per  pandora,^*  Yet,  nevertheless,  the 
actions  which  are  done  by  ^drtue  of  these  formerly  acquired 
habits  are  no  less  free,  than  if  the  deliberation  were  co- 
existent with  this  particular  action.  He  that  hath  gained  a 
habit  and  skill  to  play  such  a  lesson,  needs  not  a  new  deb- 
bcration  how  to  play,  every  time  that  he  plays  it  over  and 
over.  Yet  I  am  far  from  giving  credit  to  him  in  this,  that 
walking  or  eating  nni  vers  ally  considered  are  free  actions,  or 
proceed  from  true  liberty ;  not  so  much  because  they  want  a 
particular  deliberation  before  every  individual  act,  as  because 
they  are  animal  motions,  and  need  no  deliberation  of  reason ; 
fts  we  see  in  brute  beasts*  And  nevertheless  the  same  actions, 
ma  they  are  considered  individually,  and  invested  with  their 
due  circumstances,  may  be,  and  often  are,  free  actions  sub- 
jected to  the  Uberty  of  the  agent. 

Lastly,  whereas  T*  H.  compai^th  the  first  motions  or  rash  a  [How 
attempts  of  **  choleric  persons"  with  such  acquired  habits,  itfromac/^ 
is  a  great  mistake.      Those  rash  attempts    are  voluntary  |{j*p^|Q^i 
actions,  and  may  be  facilitated  sometimes  by  acquired  habits ; 


m  [**  Virtutes  Theologicte  dicurtMir, 
t^xam  orttimuit  dc»«  od  Deumi^'  iiC2. 
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but  yet,  forasmuch  as  actions  are  often  altered  and  varied 
by  the  circumstances  of  timCj  place,  and  person,  so  as  that  act 
which  at  one  time  is  morally  good^  at  another  time  mtij  be 
morally  evO;  and  forasmuch  as  a  general  precedent  deli- 
beration how  to  do  this  kind  of  action  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  this  or  that  particular  action  good  or  expedient,  which 
being  in  itself  good,  yet  particular  circumstances  raay  reiide^| 
inconvenient  or  unprofitable,  to  some  persons,  at  some  time 
in  some  places  j  therefore  a  prece<lent  general  deliberation  how^ 
to  do  any  act  (as,  for  instance,  how  to  write),  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  a  particular  act  (as  my  writing  tins  indindual  reply)  to 
be  freely  done,  without  a  particular  and  subsequent  delibem* 
tion.  A  man  Icanis  French  advisedly,  that  is  a  free  act. 
The  same  man  in  his  choler  and  passion  reviles  his  friend 
in  French  without  any  deliberation;  this  is  a  spoutaneoua 
act,  but  it  is  not  a  free  act.  If  he  had  taken  time  to  advise, 
he  would  not  have  re^^led  his  friend.  Yetj  as  it  is  not  fi-ee, 
so  neither  is  it  so  necessary,  as  the  bees  making  honey  jj 
whose  fancy  is  not  only  inclined  but  determined  by  nature  ton 
that  act.  So  eveiy  way  he  fails.  And  his  conclusion — "that 
the  liberty  of  election  doth  not  take  away  the  necessity  of 
electing  this  or  that  indi\idtial  thin^*' — is  no  consequent 
from  my  doctrine,  but  from  his  own.  Neither  do  my  argu- 
ments "  fight  one  against  another,*^  but  his  private  opinions 
fight  both  against  me  and  against  an  undoubted  truth.  A, 
free  agent  endowed  with  liberty  of  election,  or  with  au 
elective  power,  may  nevertheless  be  necessitated  in  some 
indindnal  acts ;  but  those  acts  wherein  he  is  necessitated,  do 
not  flow  from  his  elective  power,  neither  are  thoae  acts  which 
flow  from  his  electi%'e  power  necessitated. 


niL'ti  may 

lit*  mnijy 
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NUMBEK  IX. 
J.  D. — Secondly,  they  who  might  have  done,  and  may  do," 
many  things  which  they  leave  undone,  and  they  who  leave 
undone  many  tilings  whieli  they  might  do,  are  neither  com- 
pelled nor  necessitated  to  do  what  they  do,  but  have  true 
hberty.  But  we  might  do  many  things  which  we  do  not, 
and  we  do  many  things  which  we  might  leave  undone ;  as  is  6e4 
plain,  1  Kiugs  iii.  11,—"  Because  thou  hast  asked  tins  thing. 
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and  hast  not  asked  for  thyself  long  Ufej  neither  hast  a&ked  DitcouMi 

riches  for  thyself^  nor  hast  asked  tlie  life  of  thine  enemieaj*^  — 

&c.  God  gave  Sulomou  his  choice*  He  might  have  asked 
riches,  but  then  he  had  not  asked  wisdom^  which  he  did  ask. 
He  did  ask  wisdonij  but  he  might  have  asked  riches,  which 
yet  he  did  not  ask.  And  Acts  v.  4,—'^  After  it  was  sold,  was  it 
not  in  thine  own  power?"  It  was  in  his  own  power  to  give  it,  and 
it  waa  in  his  own  power  to  retain  it ;  yet  if  he  did  give  it^  he 
could  not  retain  it;  and  if  he  did  retain  it,  he  conld  not  give  it. 
Therefore  we  may  do,  what  we  do  not ;  and  we  do  not,  what 
we  might  do :  that  is,  we  have  trtie  liberty  from  necessity. 


T*  n. — The  second  argument  firom  Scripture  consist eth  in  [Antwer.} 
tifttoriea  of  men^  that  did  one  thing,  when  if  they  would  they 
might  have  done  another.  The  places  are  two  :  one  is  in  the 
I  Kings  iii>  11 ;  where  the  history  says,  God  was  pleased,  that 
Solomon,  who  might  if  he  would  have  asked  riches  or 
revenge,  did  nevertheless  ask  wisdom  at  God's  hands  :  the 
other  is  the  words  of  St.  Peter  to  Ananias,  Acta  v.  4, — "After 
it  wat  sold  J  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?" 

To  which  the  answer  is  the  same  with  that  I  answered 
to  the  former  places] — that  they  prove  there  is  election, 
but  do  not  disprove  the  necessity  which  I  maintain  of  what 
they  so  elect. 


J.  D, — We  have  had  the  very  same  answer  twice  before**,  [Reply, ) 
It  aeemeth,  that  he  is  well  pleased  with  it ;  or  else  he  would 
not  draw  it  in  again  so  suddenly  by  head  and  shoulders  to 
no  purpose,  if  he  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  a  panchreston — a 
salve  for  all  sores,  or  ^' dictamnum^^ — sovereign  *' dittany',"  to 
make  all  his  adversary's  weapons  drop  out  of  the  wounds  of  his 
cause,  only  by  chewing  it,  mthont  any  application  to  the  sore, 
I  will  not  waste  the  time  to  shew  any  further,  how  the  mem* 
bers  of  his  distinction  do  cross  one  another  and  one  take  away 
another.  To  make  every  election  to  be  of  one  thing  imposed 
by  necessity,  and  of  another  thing  which  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble, is  to  make  election  to  be  no  election  at  sdl.  But  I  forbear 
to  press  that  in  present*  If  I  maybe  bold  to  use  his  own  phrase, 


'  f  7*hritt ;  «*e  above  T.  H.,  NutoberB 

iii,  n,  vii,  jip*  27,  as  J  iL] 
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his  answer  *' looks"  quite  "another  way^"  firom  roiJie  argu- 
ment. My  second  reason  waa  this ; — "  They  who  may  do^  aud 
might  have  done,  many  things  which  they  leave  undone,  and^j 
who  leave  undone  many  tilings  which  they  might  do,  are  nai|^| 
neces&itatedj"  nor  precisely  and  antecedently  determined,  to^^ 
do  what  they  do ;   ''  but  we  might  do  many  things  which  we 
do  not,  and  we  do  many  things  which   we  might  leave 
undone ;"   as  appears  evidently  by  the  texts  alleged ;   there- 
fore we  are  not  antecedently  and  precisely  determined  nor 
necessitated  to  do  all  things  which  we  do.     WTiat  is  here  of 
"  election"  in  this  argument?     To  what  proposition,  to  what 
term,  doth  T.  H.  apply  his  answer  ?     He  neither  affirms,  nor 
dcnieth,  nor   di^tinguisheth  of  anything  contained   in  my 
argument*     Here  I  must  be  bold  to  call  upon  him  for  a 
more  pertinent  answer. 


Aifoaieat 
31— [Tim 
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NUMBER  X. 

J.  D. — ^Thirdly,  if  there  be  no  true  liberty,  hut  all  things 
come  to  pass  by  ine\itable  necessity,  then  what  are  all  those 
interrogations,  and  objurgations,  and  reprehensions,  and  ex- 
postulations, which  we  find  so  frequently  in  Holy  Scriptures^ 
(he  it  spoken  with  all  due  respect)  but  feigned  and  hypoeriti- 
cid  exaggerations?  "  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  I 
commanded  that  thou  shouldest  not  eat?^'  Gen/ili>  11 ;  aud 
verse  13,  He  saith  to  Eve,  "MiTiy  hast  thou  done  this?"  and 
to  Cain^  *^  Why  art  thou  wrath,  and  why  is  thy  countenance 
cast  down  ?"  And,  "  Why  will  ye  die^  0  house  of  Israel?" 
Doth  God  command  openly  not  to  eat^  and  yet  secretly  by 
Himself  or  by  the  second  causes  necessitate  him  to  eat  ?  Doth 
He  reprehend  him  for  doing  that,  which  lie  hath  antecedently 
determined  that  he  must  do  ?  Doth  He  propose  things  under 
impossible  conditions  ?  Or  were  not  this  plain  mockery  and 
derision  ?  Doth  a  loving  master  chide  his  servant,  because 
he  doth  not  come  at  his  call,  and  yet  knows  that  the  poor 
si^rvant  ia  chained  and  fettered,  so  as  he  cannot  raove,  by  tlie 
master's  own  order,  without  the  servant's  default  or  consent  ? 
They  who  talk  here  of  a  twofold  will  of  God,  ^^  secret"  and 
"  revcalcil/'  and  the  one  opposite  to  the  otlier,  understand 
not  what  they  say.     Tliesc  two  wills  concern  several  persons* 

♦  [Se<!  abovi'  T,  11,  Numb.  v.  p.  ST.] 
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The  secret  will  of  God  ia  what  He  wiD  do  Himself;  the  re-  niscouitiB 

i-ealed  will  of  God  is  what  He  would  have  us  to  do.     It  mnj - 

€Uhe  the  secret  will  of  God  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  father; 
yet  it  IB  God's  revealed  wiU,  that  his  son  should  wish  hia 
life,  and  pray  for  hia  life*.  Here  is  no  contradiction^  where 
the  agents  are  distinct.  But  for  the  same  person  to  com- 
mand one  things  and  yet  to  necessitate  him  that  is  com- 
manded to  do  another  thing ;  to  chide  a  man  for  doing  that, 
which  he  hath  determined  inevitably  and  irresistibly  that  he 
must  do ;  this  were  (I  am  alrnid  to  utter  what  they  are  not 
afraid  to  assert)  the  highest  dissimulation*  God^s  chiding 
prores  man's  hberty, 

T*  H. — To  the  third  and  fifth  arguments,  I  shall  make  but  [  Tht 
one  answer.  5^;^  -, 


/,  D*— Certainly  distinct  arguments^  as  the  third  and  fifth  [Reply.) 
are,  the  one  drawn  from  the  truth  of  God,  the  other  drawn 
from  the  justice  of  God,  the  one  from  His  objurgations  and 
reprehensions^  the  other  from  His  judgments  after  life,  did 
require  distinct  answers.  But  the  plain  truth  is,  that  neither 
here,  nor  in  his  answer  to  the  fiilh  argnmentj  nor  in  this 
whole  treatise,  is  there  one  word  of  solution  or  satisfaction  to 
this  argument^  or  to  any  part  of  it.  All  that  looks  like  an 
answer  is  contained  Numb,  xii: — ^"Tliat  which  He  does,  is 
made  just  by  His  doing;  just,  I  say,  in  Him,  not  always  just 
in  UB  hy  the  example ;  for  a  man  that  shall  command  a  thing 
openly,  and  plot  secretly  the  hindrance  of  the  same,  if  he 
punish  him  whom  he  commanded  so  for  not  doing  it,  is 
unjust**.^'  I  daic  not  insist  upon  it.  I  hope  his  meaning  is 
not  so  bad  as  the  words  intimate,  and  as  I  apprehend ;  that 
is,  to  impute  falsehood  to  Him  that  is  Truth  itself,  and  to 
justify  feigning  and  dissimulation  iu  God,  as  he  doth  tyranny, 
by  the  infinitencss  of  Hia  power  and  the  absoluteness  of  His 
dominion.  And,  thei-efore,  by  his  leave,  I  must  once  iigain 
tender  him  a  new  summons  for  a  full  and  cleiu*  answer  to  tills 
argiuneut  also.  He  teUs  us,  that  he  was  *'  not  surprised^*' 
Whether  he  were  or  not,  is  more  than  I  know*     But  this  I 


i  [From  Aotfclnu,  Lib,  lit  VoliinL 
Dd,  Opme.  p,  S5.  M.  fuL  Puifi.  la  14.] 


**  [Beiow,  r.  U.  Numb.  xiL  p,  U.] 
'  [  Above^  in  Numb.  ii.  i*.  26.] 
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see  plainly,  that  dther  he  is  not  provided,  or  that  his  cause 
.  adEoits  no  choice  of  ansrwers.     The  Jews  dealt  ingenoouslj, 
when  they  met  with  a  difficult  koot  which  they  coiild  not 
imtiej  to  put  it  upon  Elias ; — '*  Elias  wtU  answer  it  when  he  I 


Afigiinieiit 

4.— [Tbtt 

tiRlfV»tCH> 

mueh.  Id 

Admit 

■fent; 
which  jel 


l^Amtater.  J 


«V] 


comes/ 


NTJItfBEE  XI, 
J*  D* — ^Fourthly,  if  either  the  decree  of  God,  or  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  or  the  influence  of  the  stars,  or  the  con- 
catenation of  causes  J  or  the  physical  of  moral  efficacy  of 
objects,  or  the  last  dictate  of  the  understandings  do  take 
away  true  liberty,  then  Adam  before  his  fall  had  no  tFue 
liberty.  For  he  was  subjected  to  the  same  decrees,  the  same 
prescience,  the  same  constellations,  the  same  causes,  the 
same  objects,  the  same  dictates  of  the  understanding.     But,  ^J 

'*  Quicqiiid  ofitendes  mOii  ^Ic  incredulut  odii/'  ^H 

The  greatest  opposers  of  our  liberty  are  as  earnest  main- 
talners  of  the  liberty  of  Adam*  Therefore  none  of  these 
supposed  impediments  take  away  true  liberty* 


T.  H.— The  fourth  arg:ument  is  to  this  effect :— *^  If  tbo  1 
decree  of  God,  or  His  foreknowledge,  or  the  influence  of  tho 
stars,  or  the  concatenation  of  causes,  or  the  physical  or  moral 
efficac}'of"  causes,  '^or  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding," 
or  whatsoever  it  be,  "  do  take  away  true  liberty,  then  Adam 
before  his  fall  had  no  true  liberty. 

*QQ|cquid  Oftendet  tmhi  ek  uicredulus  odit'  *- 

That  which  I  saynecessitateth  and  determincth  CTery  action, 
— ^thiit  he  may  uo  longer  doubt  of  my  meaning, — is  the  sura 
of  all  those  things,  winch,  being  now  existent,  conduce  and 
concur  to  the  production  of  that  action  hereafter,  whereof  if 
any  one  thing  now  were  wanting,  the  effect  could  not  be 
produced.  This  coneourse  of  causes,  whereof  every  one  ia 
determined  to  be  such  as  it  is  by  a  like  coucoiu'.se  of  former 
causes,  may  well  lie  called  (in  respect  they  were  all  set  and 
ordered  by  the  eternal  cause  of  all  things,  God  Almighty}  the 
decree  of  God* 

But  that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  should  be  a  cause  of , 

doetnne,  C»lYin,p  tn^tit.,  Uk  I.  e*  wf* 
I  S ;  Op^  torn.  TiiL  p.  44.] 


ortttuT^  mlhi  iic,**  &«.    And  Tor  ike 
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anything,  cannot  be  truly  said ;  neeing  foreknowledge  is  Diicouw* 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  depends  on  the  existence  of  the  — ;^/, — 
things  know  n,  and  not  they  on  it,  Af'*'  h 

I  The  influence  of  the  stars  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
cause,  consisting  of  the  concourse  of  all  agents. 
Nor  doth  the  concourse  of  aU  causes  make  one  simple 
chain  or  concatenation,  but  an  inniunerable  number  of  chains 
joined  together,  not  in  all  parts,  but  in  the  first  link,  God 
Abnighty;  and  consequently  the  whole  cause  of  an  event 

I  does  not  always  depend  upon  one  single  chain,  but  on  many- 
together. 
Natural  efficacy  of  objects  does  determine  voluntary  agents^ 
and  necessitates  the  will,  and  consequently  the  action ;  but 
for  **  moral  efficacy/^  I  understand  not  what  he  means  by  it. 
The  last  dictate  of  the  judgment  concerning  the  good  or  bad 
ma  that  may  follow  on  any  action,  is  not  properly  the  whole 
cause,  but  the  last  part  of  it  j  and  yet  may  be  said  to  produce 
the  effect  necessarily,  in  such  manner  as  the  last  feather 
may  be  said  to  break  a  horse's  back,  when  there  were  so 
many  laid  on  before  as  there  wanted  but  that  to  do  it. 

Now  for  his  argumeut,^ — ^that  if  the  concourse  of  all  the  [Eiectifm 
causes  necessitate  that  efiect,  that  then  it  follows,  Adam  had  ^jJJJ^„  „*^ 
no  true  liberty.     I  deny  the  consequence:  for  I  make  not  "'**^'^^*^ 
only  the  effect,  but  also  the  election  of  that  particular 'effect, 
to  be  necessary ;  inasmuch  as  the  will  itself,  aud  each  propen- 
«Dn  of  a  man  during  bis  dehberation,  is  as  much  ncccssitatedj 
and  depends  on  a  sufficient  cause,  as  anything  else  whatso- 
ever.    As,  for  example,  it  is  no  more  necessary  that  fire 
should  bum,  than  that  a  man,  or  other  creature,  whose  limbs 
be  moved  by  fancy,  should  have  election,  that  is,  liberty  to 
do  whnt  he  has  a  fancy  to,  though  it  be  not  in  his  will  or 
power  to  choose  his  fancy,  or  choose  his  election  or  will. 

This  doctrine,  because  he  says  he  '^  hates,"  I  doubt  had 
better  been  suppressed ;  as  it  should  have  been,  if  both  your 
Lordship  and  he  had  not  pressed  me  to  an  answer. 


I 


J.  D,-— This  argument  was  sent  forth  only  as  an  espy,  to  [Uti^iy.] 
make  a  more  full  discovery  what  were  the  true  grounds  of 
T.  H,  his  supposed  necessity;  which  errand  being  done,  and 
the  foundation  whereupon  he  builds  being  found  out,  which 
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is,  as  I  caQed  it,  "  a  csoticateiiatioii  of  causes/*  and  as  he 
it,  '*a  concourse  of  neccssan^  causes/'  it  would  now  be  a" 
Bttpcrfluous  and  impertinent  work  in  me  to  undertake  the 
refutation  of  all  those  other  opinions,  which  he  doth  not 
undertake  to  defend*  And  therefore  I  shall  wave  them  for 
the  present^  with  these  short  animadversions* 

Concerning  the  eternal  decree  of  God,  he  confounds  the 
decree  itself  mth  the  execution  of  His  decree*  And  concern- 
ing the  foreknowledge  of  God,  he  confounds  that  speculative 
knowledge,  which  is  caDed  the  '*  knowledge  of  vision  V'  which 
doth  not  produce  the  intellective  objects,  no  more  than  the 
sensitive  vision  doth  produce  the  sensible  objects^  with  that 
other  knowledge  of  Godj  which  is  called  the  "  knowledge  of 
approbation*,"  or  a  practical  knowledge,  that  is,  knowledge 
joined  with  an  act  of  the  will ;  of  which  divines  do  truly  «ay, 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  things,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  artist 
ia  the  cause  of  his  work.  God  made  all  things  "by  His 
Word/'  that  is,  by  His  wisdom. 

Coneenuug  the  influences  of  the  stars,  I  wish  he  had  ex- 
pressed himself  more  clearly.  For  as  I  do  willingly  grant, 
that  those  heavenly  bodies  do  act  upon  these  sublunary 
things,  not  only  by  their  motion  and  light,  but  ako  by  an 
occult  virtue,  which  we  call  influence,  as  we  see  by  manifold 
experience,  in  the  loadstone,  and  sheU-tish,  &c. ;  so,  if  he 
intend,  that  by  these  influences  they  do  naturally  or  physi- 
cally determine  the  will,  or  have  any  direct  dominion  OTer 
human  counsels,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  more  or 
less,  he  is  in  an  error. 

Concerning  the  concatenation  of  causes,  whereas  he  mak^ 
not  one  chain,  but  ''  an  innumerable  number  of  chains**  (I 
hope  he  speaks  hyperbolically,  and  dotli  not  intend  that  they  1 
are  actually  infinite),  the  difference  is  not  material  whether 
one  or  many,  so  long  as  they  are  all  joined  together,  both  is 
the  first  link,  and  hkewise  in  the  cflect*  It  scnes  to  no  eud,^ 
but  to  shew  what  a  shadow  of  liberty  T.  H»  doth  fancy,  or 
rather  what  a  dream  of  a  shadow*  As  if  one  chain  were  not 
sufficient  to  load  poor  man,  but  he  must  be  clogged  with 
umumerable  chains.  This  is  just  such  another  freedom  aa 
the  Turkish  galley  slaves  do  enjoy. 

*  [Thorn.  Aquino  Summ*,  P.  Prima,  Qu,  xit.  artL  S,  9.] 
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Bat  I  admire,  that  T.  H.^  who  is  so  versed  in  this  ques- 
tioDj  should  here  confess^  that  he  understands  not  the  diffc- 
renoe  between  physical  or  natural^  and  moral  efficacy.  And 
much  more,  that  he  should  affirm,  that  outward  objects  do 
"determine  voluntary  agents*'  by  a  ^^natiural  efiicacy,"  No 
object,  no  second  agentj  angel  or  devil,  can  determine  the 
Trill  of  man  naturally  j  but  God  alone,  in  respect  of  His 
supreme  dominion  over  all  things.  Then  the  wiU  is  deter- 
mined naturally,  when  God  Almighty,  besides  His  general 
inilncnce,  whereupon  all  second  causes  do  depend  as  well  for 
their  being  as  for  their  acting,  doth  moreover^  at  some  times, 
when  it  pleaseth  Him,  in  cases  extraordinary,  concur  by  a 
^eciid  influence,  and  infuse  something  into  the  will  in  the 
nature  of  an  act  or  a  habit,  whereby  the  will  is  moved  and 
excited  and  applied  to  will  or  choose  this  or  that.  Then  the 
wiU  is  determined  morally,  when  some  object  is  proposed  to 
it  with  persuasive  reasons  and  arguments  to  induce  it  to  will. 
Where  the  determination  is  natiu*al,  the  Liberty  to  simpend 
it8  act  is  taken  away  from  the  will ;  but  not  so,  where  the 
determination  is  moral.  In  the  former  case,  the  will  is 
67  determined  extrinsecaUy,  in  the  latter  case,  intrinsecally ;  the 
former  produceth  an  absolute  necessity,  the  latter  only  a 
neoeiaity  of  supposition.  If  the  will  do  not  suspend  but 
ttsent,  then  the  act  is  necessary ;  but  because  the  will  may 
snspend  and  not  assent,  therefore  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
saiy.  In  the  former  case  the  will  is  moved  necessarily  and 
deter minately ;  in  the  latter,  freely  and  indeterminately. 
The  former  excitation  is  immediate;  the  latter  is  mediate 
medianie  inteUectu,  and  requires  the  help  of  the  understand- 
ing. In  a  word^  so  great  a  difference  there  is  between  natu- 
ral and  moral  efficacy,  as  there  is  between  his  opinion  and 
ndne  in  this  question. 

There  remains  only  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding, 
which  he  maketh  to  be  the  last  cause  that  concurrcth  to  the 
determination  of  the  will,  and  to  the  necessary  production  of 
the  act ;  *'  aa  the  last  feather  may  be  said  to  break  a  horse's 
back,  when  there  were  so  many  laid  on  before  that  there 
wanted  but  that  to  do  it/'  I  have  shewed  (Numb*  viiJ),  that 
the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding  is  not  always  absolute 

*  [Above,  pp.  +2,  43.] 
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I T  in  itself,  nor  conclusive  to  the  will ;  and  when  it  is  conclu- 
—  sivCj  yet  it  produceth  no  antecedent  nor  extriusecid  necessity. 
I  shall  only  add  one  thing  more  in  present, — that  by  mak-  i 
ing  the  last  judgment  of  right  reason  to  be  of  no  more  ^M 
weight  than  a  dngle  featlier^  lie  wrongs  the  understanding  as  " 
well  as  he  doth  the  ^rill ;  he  endeavours  to  deprive  the  will  of 
its  supreme  power  of  applicatiouj  and  to  deprive  the  under- 
standing of  its  supreme  power  of  judicature  and  definition. 
Neither  corporeal  agents  and  objects,  nor  yet  the  sensitive 
appetite  itself,  being  an  inferior  faculty,  and  adixed  to  the 
organ  of  the  body,  have  any  direct  or  imniediate  dominion 
or  command  over  the  rational  will.  It  is  without  the  sphere 
of  their  activity.  All  the  access  which  tlicy  have  unto  the 
will,  is  by  the  means  of  the  understanding,  sometimes  clear 
and  sometimes  disturbed,  and  of  reason  either  right  or  mis- 
informed. Without  the  help  of  the  understauding,  all  his 
second  causes  were  not  able  of  themselves  to  load  the  liorse*3 
back  with  so  much  weight  as  the  legist  of  all  his  feathers  doth 
amount  imto.  But  we  shall  meet  with  his  horse-load  of 
feathers  again  Numb,  xxiii,°* 
[Adamwai  These  things  being  thus  briefly  touched,  he  proceeds  to 
'ht^^hT*^  his  answer.  !My  argument  was  this; — If  any  of  these  or  all  of 
cjjcr  men  these  causcs  formeriy  recited  do  take  away  true  liberty  (that 
is  still  intended,  from  necessity),  then  Adam  before  his  fall 
had  no  true  liberty ;  but  Adam  before  his  fall  had  true 
liberty.  He  mis- recites  the  argument,  and  denies  the  conse- 
quenee;  which  is  so  clearly  proved  that  no  man  living  can 
doubt  of  it, — ^because  Adam  was  fiubjcctcd  to  all  the  same 
causes  as  well  as  we,  the  same  decree,  the  same  presciencOt 
the  same  influences,  the  same  concourse  of  causes,  the  same 
efficacy  of  objects,  the  same  dictates  of  reason.  But  it  is 
only  a  mistake ;  for  it  appears  plainly  by  his  following  dls* 
course,  that  he  intended  to  deny,  not  the  consequence,  but 
the  assumption.  For  he  makes  Adam  to  have  had  no  liberty 
from  necessity  before  his  fall ;  yea,  he  proceeds  so  far  as  to 
affirm,  that  all  human  wills,  his  ai>d  ours,  and  "  each  propcn- 
aion"  of  our  wills,  even  "during"  our  " dehberatiou,'*  are 
"bb  much  necessitated  as  any  thing  else  whatsoever;"  that 
we  have  no  more  power  to  forbear  those  actions  which  we  do. 
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tban  tlie  ^'  fire*'  hatli  power  not  to  "  burn."  Though  I  honour  l>mt^vnti% 

T,  II.  for  his  person  and  for  his  learnings  jet  I  must  confess '- 

ingenuously,  I  hate  this  doctrine  from  my  heart.  And  I  ^n*^-^ 
Ijelieve  both  1  have  reason  so  to  do>  and  aQ  others  who  shall  X^dw-** 
seriously  ponder  the  horrid  consequences  which  flow  from  it.  *"/^*;  '*^  ^ 
It  destroys  liberty,  and  dishonours  the  nature  of  man*  It 
makes  the  second  causes  and  outward  objects  to  be  the 
rackct^j  and  men  to  !>e  but  the  tennis-halls^  of  destiny.  It 
makes  the  Fii^st  Cause,  that  is,  God  Almighty^  to  be  the  in- 
troducer of  all  evil  and  sin  into  the  world,  as  much  as  man ; 
yea,  more  than  man,  by  as  much  as  the  motion  of  the  w^atch 
is  more  from  the  artificer^  who  did  make  it  and  wind  it  up, 
than  either  from  the  spring,  or  the  wl*ecls,  or  the  thread.  If 
God  by  His  special  influence  into  the  second  causes  did 
necessitate  them  to  operate  as  they  did ;  and  if  they,  being 
thus  determined,  did  necessitate  Adaoi  inevitably,  in-esisti- 
biy,  not  hj  an  accidental  but  by  an  essential  subordination 
of  canscfij  to  whatsoever  he  did ;  then  one  of  these  two  ab- 
surdities must  needs  follow  ;^-either  that  Adam  did  not  sin, 
and  that  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  sin  in  the  world,  because 
€68  it  proceeds  naturally,  necessarily,  and  essentially  from  God  ; 
or  that  God  is  more  gnilty  of  it,  and  more  the  cause  of  evib 
than  man,  because  man  is  extriusecally,  inevitably  deter- 
mined, but  so  is  not  God ;  and  in  causes  esseutially  subordi- 
nate, the  cause  of  the  cause  is  always  the  cause  of  the  effect. 
What  tyrant  did  ever  impose  laws  that  were  impossible  for 
those  to  keep  upon  whom  they  were  imposed,  and  punish 
them  for  breaking  those  laws  which  he  himself  bad  necessi- 
tated them  to  break,  which  it  was  no  more  in  their  power  not 
to  hn?ak,  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  tlie  "fire"  not  to  "burn?^^ 
Ej^cuse  me  if  I  "  bate^^  this  doctrine  "  with  a  perfect  hatred  *"  [p^^cxxiis. 
which  is  so  dishonourable  both  to  God  and  man,  which 
makes  men  to  blaspheme  of  necessity,  to  steal  of  necessity, 
to  be  hanged  of  necessity,  and  to  be  damned  of  necessity. 
And  therefore  I  must  say,  and  «ay  again, 

**  Quicqaid  ostendt'ii  mibl  i^c  incrt?dulu»  o^V* 

It  were  better  to  be  an  atheist,  to  believe  no  God;  or  to 
be  a  Manichee^  to  believe  two  Gods,  a  God  of  good,  and  a 

I  God  of  crvil ;  or  with  the  heathftis,  to  believe  thirty  thousand 
Qods ;  than  thus  to  charge  the  true  God  to  be  the  proper 
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^ni*  *    ^^®  *^d  ^^^  true  author  of  all  the  sins  and  evils  which  are 
'■ —  in  the  world. 


NUMBER  Xn. 
Argument  J.  D. — Fifthly,  if  there  be  no  liberty,  there  shall  be  no  Day 
the~theory  of  Doom,  no  Last  Judgment,  no  rewards  nor  punishments  after 
lezvetno^  death.  A  man  can  never  make  himself  a  criminal,  if  he  be 
"^  w?'  not  left  at  liberty  to  commit  a  crime.  No  man  can  be  justly 
punish-  punished  for  doing  that,  which  was  not  in  his  power  to  shun. 
"*®°  •*  To  take  away  liberty,  hazards  Heaven ;  but  undoubtedly  it 
leaves  no  Hell. 


[Answer.]  T.  H. — ^Thc  arguments  of  greatest  consequence  are  the 
third  and  fifth,  and  fall  both  into  one :  namely,  if  there  be 
a  necessity  of  all  events,  that  it  will  follow,  that  praise  and 
reprehension,  reward  and  punishment,  are  all  vain  and  un- 
just; and  that  if  God  should  openly  forbid,  and  secretly 
necessitate,  the  same  action,  punishing  men  for  what  they 
could  not  avoid,  there  would  be  no  belief  among  them  of 
Heaven  or  Hell. 
ISlPuvTb  To  oppose  hereunto,  I  must  borrow  an  answer  from 
'STe^  St  Paul,  Rom.ix.  vers.  11.  From  the  eleventh  verse  of  the 
totheRo.  chapter  to  the  eighteenth  is  laid  down  the  very  same  objec- 
tion in  these  words. — "When  they*'  (meaning  Esau  and 
Jacob)  "  were  yet  unborn,  and  had  done  neither  good  nor 
evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election,  not  by 
works  but  by  Him  that  calleth,  might  remain  firm,  it  was 
said  to  her*'  (viz.  to  Eebekah),  "  that  the  elder  shall  serve 
the  younger"*.  .  .  And  what  then  shall  we  say  ?  Is  there  in- 
justice with  God?  Gk)d  forbid.  .  .  It  is  not  therefore  in  him 
that  willeth,  nor  in  him  that  runneth,  but  in  God,  that 
sheweth  mercy.  For  the  Scripture  saith  to  Pharaoh,  I  have 
stirred  thee  up,  that  I  may  shew  My  power  in  thee,  and  that 
My  name  may  be  set  forth  in  all  the  earth.  Therefore,  whom 
God  willeth.  He  hath  mercy  on,  and  whom  He  willeth  He 
hardeneth.'*  Thus  you  see,  the  case  put  by  St.  Paul  is  the 
same  with  that  of  J.  D. ;  and  the  same  objection  in  these 
[Rom.  xi.  words  following, — "  Thou  wilt  ask  me  then,  why  will  God  yet 

19.  J 

■  [Hobbcs  has  omitted  here  v.  13.—      and  Esau  have  I  hated."] 
"  As  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved 
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CDmplain,  for  who  bath  resisted  His  will?^^     To  this  there-  DtscouMi 
fore  the  A]K>stlc  answers,  not  by  denjdng  it  was  God's  wil],  — — : — ^ 

I     or  that  the  decree  of  God  coDCcming  Esau  was  not  before  he 
had  sinned;  or  tbat  Esau  was  not  necessitated  to  do  what  he 
did,  but  thus, — "  Who  art  thou,  O  man,  that  interrogatest  [Rom*  li- 
God?  shall  the  work  say  to  the  workman,  why  hast  thou     ' 
made  me  thus  ?  hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of 
the  same  stuffy  to  make  one  vessel  to  honour,  another  to  dis- 
honour?"    According  therefore  to  this  answer  of  St»  Paid,  I  [Tk«peteer* 
answer  J*  D,'s  objection,  and  say,  the  power  of  God  alone,  ^(^w, 
without  other  help^  is  sufficient  justification  of  any  action  He  j^y.^^"^'' 
doth-     That  which  men  make  among  themselves  here  by  ^^^  ^* 
pacts  and  covenants,  and  cull  by  the  name  of  justice,  and 
according  whereunto  men  are  counted  and  termed  rightly 

I  just  and  unjust,  is  not  that  by  which  God  Almighty's  actions 
are  to  be  measured  or  called  just ;  no  more  tlian  His  counsels 
are  to  be  measured  by  human  wisdom*    That  which  He  doea 

I  is  made  just  by  His  doing;  just,  I  say,  in  Him,  not  always 
just  in  us,  by  the  example ;  for  a  man  that  shall  command  a 
thing  openly,  and  plot  secretly  the  hindrance  of  the  same,  if 

>he  pnnisb  him  he  so  commanded  for  not  doing  it,  is  unjust. 
So  abo  His  counsels.     They  be  tbercfore  not  in  vain,  because 
they  be  His;  whether  we  see  the  use  of  them  or  not*     Wlieu^ 
God  afflicted  Job^  He  did  object  no  sin  to  him,  hut  justified 
that  afflicting  him  by  telling  him  of  His  power*      "  Hast  tJol>  x  9 ; 
thou"  (saya  God)  "an  arm  like  Mine?" — ^"'\i\Tiere  wast  thou&€.] 
when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth?" — and  the  like.  So  [Jobu  bt.aj 
our  Saviour,  concerning  the  man  that  was  bom  blind,  said,  '  it 
wms  not  for  his  sin^  nor  his  parents'  sin,  but  that  the  power 
of  God  might  he  shewn  in  him,"      Beasts  are  subject  to 
death  and  torment,  yet  they  cannot  sin.     It  was  God's  will  it 
eihould  be  so*     Power  irresistible  justifieth  all  actions  really 
««t  and  properly,  in  whomsoever  it  be  found.     Less  power  does 
not.     Ajid  because  such  power  is  in  God  only.  He  must  needs 
be  just  in  all  His  actions.     And  we,  that  not  comprehending 
HiJt  counsels  caU  Him  to  the  bar,  commit  injustice  in  it. 

II  am  not  ignorant  of  the  usual  reply  to  this  answer,  by  dis-  [  Thtre  i» 
Hnguishing   between    will    and    permission :    as,    that    God  enct  £- 
Almighty  does  indeed  permit  sin  sometimes,  and  that  He  a^SJ^^^"  JJii 
abo  foreknowetli  that  the  sin  He  nermitteth  shall  he  com-  **  vitfjttr- 

^  ntiiifpri  or 
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Part    mitted .  but  does  not  will  it.  nor  necessitate  it.    I  know  also 
in  ... 

they  distinguish  the  action  firom  the  sin  of  the  action^  saying, 


ingtheact  God  Almighty  does  indeed  cause  the  action,  whatsoever 
cw?*jMe  action  it  be,  but  not  the  sinfulness  or  irregularity  of  it,  that 
""*!  is,  the  discordance  between  the  action  and  the  law.     Such 

distinctions  as  these  dazzle  my  understanding.  I  find  no 
difference  between  the  will  to  have  a  thing  done,  and  the 
permission  to  do  it,  when  He  that  permitteth  it  can  hinder 
it,  and  knows  it  will  be  done  unless  He  hinder  it.  Nor  find 
I  any  difference  between  an  action  that  is  against  the  law, 
and  the  sin  of  that  action;  as,  for  example,  between  the 
[2Sam.xi.]  killing  of  Uriah,  and  the  sin  of  David  in  killing  Uriah :  nor 
when  one  is  cause  both  of  the  action  and  of  the  law,  how 
another  can  be  cause  of  the  disagreement  between  them ;  no 
more  than  how  one  man  making  a  longer  and  shorter  gar. 
ment,  another  can  make  the  inequality  that  is  between 
them.  This  I  know,  God  cannot  sin,  because  His  doing 
a  thing  makes  it  just,  and  consequently  no  sin ;  and  because 
whatsoever  can  sin,  is  subject  to  another^s  law,  which  God  is 
not.  And  therefore  His  blasphemy  to  say,  God  can  sin.  But 
to  say,  that  God  can  so  order  the  world  as  a  sin  may  be  neces- 
sarily caused  thereby  in  a  man,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  any  dis- 
,honour  to  Him.  Howsoever,  if  such  or  other  distinctions  can 
make  it  clear,  that  St.  Paul  did  not  think  Esau's  or  Pharaoh's 
actions  proceeded  firom  the  will  and  purpose  of  God,  or  that, 
proceeding  firom  His  will,  [they]  could  not  therefore  without 
injustice  be  blamed  or  punished,  I  will,  as  soon  as  I  understand 
them,  turn  unto  J.  D.'s  opinion.  For  I  now  hold  nothing  in 
all  this  question  between  us,  but  what  seemeth  to  me  (not 
obscurely  but)  most  expressly  said  in  this  place  by  St.  Paul. 
And  thus  much  in  answer  to  his  places  of  Scripture. 


[Reply.]  J.  D. — T.  H.  thinks  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and 
satisfy  two  arguments  with  one  answer ;  whereas  in  truth  he 
satisfieth  neither.  First,  for  my  third  reason.  Though  all 
he  say  here,  were  as  true  as  an  oracle ;  though  punishment 
were  an  act  of  dominion,  not  of  justice,  in  God ;  yet  this  is  no 
suflScient  cause  why  God  should  deny  His  own  act;  or  why  He 
should  chide  or  expostulate  with  men,  why  they  did  that  which 
He  Himself  did  necessitate  them  to  do,  and  whereof  He 
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was  the  actor  more  than  tJiey,  thejr  being  but  as  the  atone,  but  Djicouisie 

He  the  hand  that  threw  it.  Notwithstanding  anything  which  — ^ 

is  pleaded  here,  this  Stoical  opinion  doth  stick  hypocrisy 
"  ad  dissimulation  close  to  God^  Who  is  the  Truth  itself. 

And  to  mj  fifth  argument,  which  he  chaneeth  and  rclatcth  [The  prw^ 
amiss,    as    by  comparing   mme  with   his  may    appear,  his  Paul  ei- 
chiefest  answer  is  to  oppose  a  difficult  place  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  rol^tJ^^gJC- 
h.  11.     Hath  he  never  heard,  that  to  propose  a  doubt  is  not  ^ '^^"'^''^ 
to  answer  an  argument  ? 

*  Nee  Imut  mpondet  qui  Utetn  lite  resolvit*/ 

But  I  will  not  pay  him  in  his  own  coin*  l\Tierefore  to 
this  place  alleged  by  him  I  answer,  the  case  is  not  the  same* 
Tlie  question  moved  there  is,  how  God  did  keep  His  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  to  be  "  the  God  of  him  and  of  his  seed/^  {Oeti.  itii. 

♦  7  1 

if  the  JewSj  who  were  the  legitimate  progeny  of  Abraham, 
were  deserted.  To  which  the  Apostle  answers,  that  that  tctpe*  6, 7, 
promise  was  not  made  to  the  carnal  seed  of  Abraham^ 
that  is,  the  Jews,  but  to  his  spiritual  sons,  whicli  were 
the  heirs  of  his  faith,  that  is,  to  the  believing  Christians ; 
which  answer  he  explicatcth,  ftrst  by  the  allegory  of  Isaac  and 
lihmael,  and  after,  in  the  place  cited,  of  Esau  and  of  Jacob* 
Yet  neither  doth  he  speak  there  so  much  of  their  persons  as  of 
their  poeterities.  And  though  some  words  may  be  accommo- 
dated to  God^a  predestination,  which  are  there  uttered,  yet  it 
is  not  the  scope  of  that  text  to  treat  of  the  reprobation  of  any 
man  to  Ilell-fire*  All  the  posterity  of  Esau  were  not  eternally 
reprobated  ;  as  holy  Job,  and  many  others.  But  this  question 
which  is  now  a^tated  between  us,  is  quite  of  another  nature ; 
— ^how  a  man  can  be  a  criminal,  who  doth  nothing  but  that 
which  be  is  extrinaecally  necessitated  to  do ;  or  how  God  iu 
justice  can  punish  a  man  with  eternal  torments,  for  doing 
that,  which  it  was  never  in  his  power  to  leave  undone ; 
that  He  who  did  impress  the  motion  in  the  heart  of  man, 
should  pimish  man,  who  did  only  receive  the  impression  from 
Him.     So  his  answer  "  looks  another  way  P.'* 

But  because  be  grounds  so  much  upon  this  text,  that  if  it  pn  iti  par- 
Ito  tan  be  cleared  he  is  ready  to  change  his  opinion,  I  will  examine  i^es  ]  ^^ 
aU  those  passages  which  may  seem  to  favour  hia  cause. 

P"  [See  iboFB*  T,  H.  Numb.  w.  p,  37,] 


*  ['*  Hi)  Jigit  ex^mplum  litem  quod 
lit*  f«»«>lviu*'  HoraL,  S«t,II*iii  103.] 
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Part        First,  these  words,  vers.  11, — "  Being  not  yet  bom,  neither 

—  having  done  any  good  or  evil,'* — ^upon  which  the  whole  weight 

Jacob  was  of  his  argument  doth  depend,  have  no  reference  at  aU  to 
E^  *"^  those  words,  vers.  13,  "  Jacob  have  I  loved,  and  Esau  have  I 
hated.]      hated/'  for  those  words  were  first  uttered  by  the  prophet 
Mai.L2,[s.]Malachi,  many  ages  after  Jacob  and  Esau  were  dead;  and 
intended  of  the  posterity  of  Esau,  who  were  not  redeemed 
fipom  captivity,  as  the  Israelites  were :  but  they  are  referred 
to  those  other  words,  vers.  12,  '^The  elder  shall  serve  the 
Gen.  XXV.  younger  -/'  which  indeed  were  spoken  before  Jacob  or  Esau 
^'  were  bom.    And  though  those  words  of  Malachi  had  been 

used  of  Jacob  and  Esau  before  they  were  bom,  yet  it  had 
advantaged  his  cause  nothing;   for  '^ hatred '^  in  that  text 
doth  not  signify  any  reprobation  to  the  flames  of  Hell,  much 
less  the  execution  of  that  decree,  or  the  actual  imposition 
[Ocii.i.31.]  of  punishment,  nor  any  act  contrary  to  love.     '^Gk>d  saw 
all  that  He  made,  and  it  was  very  good.''  Groodness  itself  can- 
not hate  that  which  is  good.  But  'hatred'  there  signifies  com- 
parative hatred,  or  a  less  degree  of  love,  or  at  the  most  a  nega- 
tion of  love.     As  Gen.  xxix.  31, — "  When  the  Lord  saw  that 
Leah  was  hated ;" — we  may  not  conclude  thence,  that  Jacob 
hated  his  wife.     The  precedent  verse  doth  fully  expound  the 
vera.  30.     sensc ; — ''Jacob  loved  Rachel  more  than  Leah."  So  Matt.  vi. 
84, — "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  for  either  he  will  hate 
the  one  and  love  the  other."  So  Luke  xiv.  26, — "  K  any  man 
hate  not  his  father  and  mother,"  &c.,  "  he  cannot  be  My  dis- 
Matt  X.  37.  ciple."     St.  Matthew  tells  us  the  sense  of  it ;— "  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me." 
2.  [Of the       Secondly,  those  words,  vers.  15, — "I  will  have  mercy  on 
^^om  of  ^ijQm  J  ^n  jjj^yg  mercy," — do  prove  no  more  but  this,  that 
mercy.]      the  preferring  of  Jacob  before  Esau,  and  of  the  Christians 
before  the  Jews,  was  not  a  debt  from  God,  either  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other,  but  a  work  of  mercy.     And  what  of  this? 
All  men  confess,  that  God's  mercies  do  exceed  man's  de- 
serts; but  God's  punishments  do  never  exceed  man's  mis- 
Matt  XX.    deeds.   As  we  see  in  the  parable  of  the  laboiu'crs ; — "  Friend, 
I  do  thee  no  wrong;  did  not  I  agree  with  thee  for  a  penny  f . . 
Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  with  mine  own  as  I  will  ?     Is 
thy  eye  evil,  because  I  am  good  ?"    Acts  of  mercy  are  free, 
but  acts  of  justice  are  due. 
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That  which  follows,  vers*  17,  comes  aomethmg  nearer  the  DiicouiiaE 
'  eauae ; — "  The  Scripture  saith  unto  Pharaoh,  For  this  same 


purpose  I  have  raised  thee  up  '^  (that  is,  1  have  made  thee  a  b^h  J^(Jjd\ 
lung,  or  I  have  preser\*ed  thee),  "  that  I  might  shew  My  ||"|Jj/jhe 
power  in  thee,^'    But  this  particle^^"  that"— doth  not  always  t?n*i  or  th© 

*'     const;- 

signify  the  main  end  of  an  action,  but  sometimes  only  a  con-  quence  of 
sequent  of  it*  As  Matt*  ii.  [14,]  15;^ — '*He  departed  into™^^*^ 
Egypt,  tiwi  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
Prophet,  '  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  My  son ;' "  without 
doubt  Joseph's  aim  or  end  of  his  journey  was  not  to  fulfil 
prophecies,  but  to  save  the  life  of  the  Child ;  yetj  because  the 
fiiliilling  of  the  prophecy  was  a  consequent  of  Joseph's  jour- 
ney, he  saitb,  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled."  So  here, — "  I  have 
raised  thee  up,  that  1  might  shew  My  power."  Again^  though 
it  should  be  granted,  that  this  particle — '*  that" — did  denote 
the  intention  of  God  to  destroy  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  yet 
it  was  not  the  antecedent  intention  of  God,  wluch  evermore 
resjjects  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  creature^  but  God's  conse- 
quent int^tion  upon  the  pre\dsiou  of  Pharaoh^s  obstinacy,^ — 
that  since  he  would  not  glorify  God  in  obeying  His  word,  he 
tbould  glorify  God  [in]  undergoing  His  judgments.  Hitherto 
we  find  no  eternal  punishments,  nor  no  temporal  punish- 
ments, without  just  deserts. 

It  tbUows,  vers.  18,  "Whom  He  will  He  hardeneth."     In-  4^  [in  wiiat 
deed  hardneas  of  heart  is  the  greatest  judgment  that  God  isiiiatg 
lay«  upon  a  sinner  in  this  lile,  worse  than  all  the  plagues  of  ,uen'g*^ 
Egj*pt.     But  how  doth  God  harden  the  heart?     Not  by  a  ^^^'^J 
iiataral  infiuenee  of  any  evil  act  or  habit  into  the  will,  nor 
by  inducing  the  will  with  persuasive  motives  to  obstinacy 
aad  rebellion ;  for  "  God  tempteth  no  man,  but  every  man  is  Jamef  l  13, 
tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  hia  own  lust  and  enticed/ 
Then  God  is  said  to  harden  the  heart  three  ways* — 1,  First, 
ne^tively,  and  not  positively ;  '^not  by  impiirting  wickedness, 
but  by  not  imparting  gntce'^ :"  as  the  sun,  descending  to  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  is  said  with  us  to  he  the  cause  of  winter^ 
that  i»,  not  by  imparting  cold,  but  by  not  imparting  heat. 


[14.] 


^  t  •*  Nee  obilufwt  Detijv  inipiirticndo 
ivulitiJim  ced  iiAn  itupartif^ndu  mis^d* 
roftiiam*"  Aujij-t  Episi.  cxlii,  Ad  Six- 
lum,  r,  3*  I  4;  Op.  lottj*  U.  |ju  719.  D. 
— **'  Hei|M>itdt!i9iex  communi  ftanctonim 
pAt?um  tenUfiitiA,  Deiun  nop  grac  eaiis- 


tarn  excEecatiouia  et  indurationift  past-- 
iivt  (ut  «c  lDquar)f  i^if  aegatitw ;  rix. 
permlttendo,  dcHcretido,  nnit  niieici'vu- 
da."  Ikllann.i  De  Amijift.  Grat.  H 
Statu  PccoMi,  Ukii  c.  H{  0\\  totn.  lii. 
p.  177.  C] 
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Part    It  is  an  act  of  mercy  in  God  to  give  His  grace  freely,  but  to 

detain  it  is  no  act  of  injustice.     So  the  Apostle  opposeth 

"  hardening'*  to  '^  shewing  of  mercy/'  To  harden  is  as  much 
as  not  to  shew  mercy'. — 2.  Secondly,  God  is  said  to  harden  the  671 
heart  occasionally  and  not  causally;  by  doing  good,  which 
incorrigible  sinners  make  an  occasion  of  growing  worse  and 
worse,  and  doing  evil :  as  a  master,  by  often  correcting  an 
imtoward  scholar,  doth  accidentally  and  occasionally  harden 
his  heart,  and  render  him  more  obdurate,  insomuch  as  he 
grows  even  to  despise  the  rod ;  or  as  an  indulgent  parent  by 
his  patience  and  gentleness  doth  encourage  an  obstinate  son 
to  become  more  rebellious.  So,  whether  we  look  upon  God's 
frequent  judgments  upon  Pharaoh,  or  God's  iterated  favours 
in  removing  and  withdrawing  those  judgments  upon  Pha- 
raoh's request,  both  of  them  in  their  several  kinds  were  occa- 
sions of  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart,  the  one  making  him 
more  presumptuous,  the  other  more  desperately  rebellious. 
So  that  which  was  good  in  it,  was  God's ;  that  which  was 
evil,  was  Pharaoh's.  God  gave  the  occasion,  but  Pharaoh 
was  the  true  cause  of  his  own  obduration.  This  is  clearly 
confirmed,  Exod.  viii.  15, — '^When  Pharaoh  saw  that  there 
was  respite,  he  hardened  his  heart;" — and  Exod.  ix.  34, — 
''When  Pharaoh  saw  that  the  rain  and  the  hail  and  the 
thunders  were  ceased,  he  sinned  yet  more,  and  hardened  his 
heart,  he  and  his  servants."  So  Psalm  cv.  25, — "  He  turned 
their  hearts,  so  that  they  hated  His  people,  and  dealt  sub- 
tilly  with  them ;"  that  is,  God  blessed  the  children  of  Israel, 
whereupon  the  Egyptians  did  take  occasion  to  hate  them;  as 
is  plain,  Exod.  i.  verses  7,  8,  9,  10.  So  God  hardened  Pha- 
raoh's heart,  and  Pharaoh  hardened  his  own  heart.  Gk>d 
hardened  it  by  not  shewing  mercy  to  Pharaoh,  as  He  did  to 
[Dan.  iv.  Ncbuchadnczzar,  who  was  as  great  a  sinner  as  he ;  or  God 
~~  ^  hardened  it  occasionally :  but  still  Pharaoh  was  the  true 
cause  of  his  own  obduration,  by  determining  his  own  will  to 
evil,  and  confirming  himself  in  his  obstinacy.  So  are  all 
Pi.  xcv.  8.  presumptuous  sinners.  "  Harden  not  your  hearts,  as  in  the 
provocation,  as  in  the  day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness." 
— 3.  Thirdly,  God  is  said  to  harden  the  heart  permissively,  but 

'  ["  Obdurado  Dei  est  nolle  mise-      Simplidanum,  lib.  i.  qa.  2.  §  15 ;  Op. 
reri.'*     Aug.,  De  Divers.  Quest  Ad      torn,  vi  p.  96.  E.] 
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not  operatively,  nor  effectively;  as  lie  who  only  lets  looae  a  Ducooitsi 

gf^hound  out  of  the  slip,  is  said  to  hound  him  at  the  hare. ^~ 

Will  you  see  plainly  what  St*  Paul  intends  by  *'  hardening  ?'' 
Read  rers.  22 ;—"  What  if  God,  willing  to  shew  His  wrath 
and  to  make  His  power  known"  (that  h,  by  a  consequent 
will,  which  in  order  of  nature  follows  the  prevision  of  siu)j 
"endured  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath 
fitted  to  destruction;  and  that  He  might  make  known  the 
riches  of  His  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy/'  &c*  There  i^ 
much  difference  between  "  enduring"  and  irapeUing,  or  in- 
citing, "  the  vesseb  of  wrath/'  He  saith  of  ^*  the  vessels  of 
mercy/  that  God  "prepared  them  unto  glory  -/'  hut  of  "the  [Hum.  u, 
veasds  of  wrath/-  he  saith  only,  that  they  were  '^fitted  to^^-^ 
destruction,"  that  is,  not  by  God,  but  by  themselves,  St. 
Paul  saith,  that  God  doth  "endure  the  vessels  of  wrath  with 
much  long-suffering/'  T.  H.  saith,  that  God  wills  and 
eS^ei^B  by  the  second  causes  all  their  actions,  good  and  bad ; 
that  He  necessitateth  them,  and  determineth  them  irresisti- 
bly to  do  those  acts  which  He  condemneth  as  e^il,  and  for 
which  He  punisheth  them.  If  doing  willingly,  and  "  endur- 
ing/'  if  "  much  long-suffering- '  and  necessitating,  imply  not 
a  contrariety  one  to  another,  "  reddai  miki  minam  Dhgem^s" — 
let  him  that  taught  me  logic  ^'give  me  my  money  again'," 

But  T.  H*  saith,  that  this  distinction  between  the  operative  C^^^Jf  * 
and  pemmsive   wiU  of  God,    and   that  other  between  the  enct  be- 
action  and  the  irregularity,  do  "  dazzle  his  understanding,"  p^l^yto 
Though  he  can  find  no  difference  between  these  two,  yet  ^y^*^^' 
others  do*-     St.  Paul  himself  did  :  Acts  :tiii,  18,  "  About  the  w^tij 
time  of  forty  years  suffered  He  their  manners  in  the  wilder- 
ness /'  and  Acts  xiv*  16,  "  Wio  in  times  past  suffered  all 
nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways:" — T,  H.  would  make 
*' suffering**  to  be  inciting,  '^  their  manners**  to  be  God's 
manners^  "  their  ways**  to  be  God's  ways  i — and  Acts  xvii*  30, 
"The   times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked   at;" — it  was 
never  heard  that  one  was  said  to  "  wink**  or  connive  at  that 
which  was  his  own  act : — and  1  Cor,  x,  13,  '^  God  is  faithful. 
Who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  you  are 

"  [Ck.,  LuctilLj  VX3C,]  Siimm.t  P.  Prima^  Qu.    %%.   Art    12; 

*  [5«F  Pet.  Lotnk,  Setit.,  lili.  i.  di&t.      from  Au[;.«  Enchirid,,  c,  icv.  |  24,  Op^ 
xlv,  qu.  I.  Bit.  B  i  atidi  Tbam.  Aquin.,      torn.  rL  p.  231.  £»] 
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able;'*^ — to  tempt  is  the  devil- s  act,  therefore  he  is  called  the 
Tempter ;  God  tempts  no  man  to  sin,  but  He  suffers  them  to 
be  tempted ;  and  so  suffers^  that  He  could  hinder  Satau^  if  I 
He  would ;  but  by  T.  H.  his  doctrine,  to  tempt  to  sin,  and  to 
suffer  one  to  be  tempted  to  sin  when  it  is  in  his  power  to 
hinder  it,  is  fdl  one  i  and  so  he  transforms  God  (I  write  it  with 
horror)  into  the  devil,  and  makes  tempting  to  be  God's  own 
work,  and  tbe  devil  to  be  but  His  instrument  i — and  in  that 
noted  place,  Rom.  ii.  4j  [5],  '*^Despisest  thou  the  rich^  of 
His  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long-snfferingp  not  know- 
ing that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance,  bnt  g7% 
after  thy  hardness  aud  impenitent  heart  treaaurest  up  unto 
thyself  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrathj  and  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God  ;*' — ^here  are  as  many  convincing  , 
arguments  in  this  one  text  against  the  opinion  of  T.  HJ 
ahnost  as  there  are  words ;  here  we  learn*  that  God  is  "  ridi  J 
in  goodness/^  and  will  not  punish  His  creatures  for  that 
which  is  Uis  own  act;  secondly,  that  He  '^suffers"  and 
'^  forbears  sinners  long/'  and  doth  not  snatch  them  away  by  \ 
sudden  death  as  they  deserve;  thirdly,  that  the  reason  of  ^ 
God*s  forbearance  is  to  ^  bring  men  to  repentance/  fourthly, 
that  *^  hardQess'^  of  heart  and  "  impenitency*'  is  not  causally 
from  God,  hut  from  ourselves ;  fifthly,  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
sufficient pixiposal  of  the  means  of  their  conversion  ou  God's 
part,  which  is  tlie  cause  of  men's  perdition,  bnt  their  own 
contempt  and  *  despising*  of  these  means;  sixthly,  that 
punishment  is  not  an  act  of  absolute  dominion,  but  an  act 
of  "  righteoiis  judgment/'  whereby  God  renders  to  every  man 
according  to  his  own  deeds,  *' wrath"  to  them  and  only  to 
tliem  who  "treasure  up  wrath  unto  themselves,"  and 
*'  eternal  life"  to  those  who  "  continue  patiently  in  well- 
doing/' If  they  descne  such  punishment,  who  only  neglect 
the  goodness  aud  loug-sufimng  of  God^  what  do  they  who 
utterly  deny  it,  aud  make  God's  doing  and  His  suffenug  to 
he  all  one  ?  I  do  beseech  T,  H.  to  consider,  what  a  degree  of 
wilfulness  it  is,  out  of  one  obscure  text  wholly  misunderatood, 
to  contradict  the  clear  current  of  the  whole  Scripture.  Of 
the  same  mind  with  St.  Paul  was  St.  Peter:—"  The  long- 
suffering  of  God  waited  once  in  the  days  of  Noah/'  and, , 
"  Account  that  the  long-suffering  of  the  Lord  is  salvation.^*  j 
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This  is  the  name  God  ^ves  Himself; — ^'The  Lord^  the  Lord  Di^(}i;nse 
God,  utercifiil  and  gracious,  long-suffering/*  &c.  — ^^^  — 

\et  I  do  acknowledge  that  which  T,  H»  saith  to  be  com-  ixiiv.  6. 
monly  true, — that  he  who  doth  permit  au}i;hing  to  he  done, 
which  it  is  in  his  power  to  hinder,  knowing  that  if  he  do  not 
hinder  it,  it  will  be  done,  doth  in  some  sort  will  it.  I  say,  in 
some  sort ;  that  is,  either  by  an  antecedent  will  or  by  a  con- 
eeqnent  will,  either  by  an  operative  wiU  or  by  a  permisBive 
will,  or  he  is  willing  to  let  it  be  done  but  not  willing  to  do 
it*  Sometimes  an  antecedent  engagement  doth  cause  a  man 
to  suffer  that  to  be  done,  which  otherwise  he  would  not  suffer. 
So  Darius  suffered  Daniel  to  be  cast  into  the  lions*  den,  to  [Dan.  vL 
make  good  hia  rash  decree  :  so  Herod  suffered  John  Baptist  [Jiit!  xiv, 
to  be  beheaded,  to  make  good  his  rash  oath ;  how  much  more  ^*1 
may  the  immutable  rule  of  justice  in  God,  and  His  fidelity  in 
keeping  His  word,  draw  from  Him  the  punishment  of  obstinate 
sinners,  though  antecedently  He  wiUeth  their  conversion  ? 
He  loveth  all  Hia  creatures  well,  but  His  own  justice  better. 
Ag}iin,  sometimes  a  man  suffcreth  that  to  be  done,  which 
he  doth  not  will  directly  in  itself,  but  indirectly  for  some 
other  end,  or  for  the  producing  of  some  greater  good ;  as  a 
man  willeth  that  a  putrid  member  be  cut  off  from  his  body, 
to  save  the  life  of  the  whole ;  or  as  a  judge,  being  desirous  to 
save  a  malefactor's  hfe,  and  having  power  to  reprieve  him, 
doth  yet  condemn  him  for  example^s  sake,  that  by  the  death 
of  one  he  may  save  the  hvea  of  many.  Marvel  not,  then,  if 
God  suffer  some  creatures  to  take  such  courses  as  tend  to 
their  own  ruin,  so  long  as  their  sufferings  do  make  for  the 
greater  manifestation  of  His  glory,  and  for  the  greater  benefit 
of  His  faithful  servants.  This  is  a  most  certain  truth,  that 
God  would  not  suffer  evil  to  be  in  the  world,  unless  He  knew 
how  to  draw  good  out  of  evil**.  Yet  this  ought  not  to  be  so 
understood,  as  if  we  made  any  priority  or  posteriority  of  time 
in  the  acts  of  God,  but  only  of  nature.  Nor  do  we  make  the 
antecedent  and  consequent  will  to  be  contrary  one  to  another; 
because  the  one  respects  man  pure  and  uncornipted,  the 
other  reapecta  him  as  he  is  lapsed.    The  objects  are  the  same^ 


*  t'*  Nftjue  enini  Dens  onmipatens, 
«  finu  fummc  bonui  lit,,  ullo  modo 
tnttit  nunl]  aliqmii  cbkc  In  fiperibuR 
lit,  nijii  uiquc  adco  ts^et  omiiipoteas 
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P  A  K  T    but  considered  after  a  diverse  manner.    Nor  yet  do  we  make 


'"'       these  wills  to  be  distinct  in  God ;  for  they  are  the  same  with 


the  Divine  essence^  which  is  one.    But  the  distinction  is  in 
order  to  the  objects  or  things  willed.     Nor,  lastly,  do  we 
make  this  permission  to  be  a  naked  or  a  mere  permission. 
God  causeth  all  good,  permitteth  all  evil,  disposeth  all  things, 
both  good  and  evU. 
[How  God     T.  H.  demands,  how  God  should  be  the  cause  of  the  action 
of\he*ac^  *"^d  yet  uot  be  the  cause  of  the  irregularity  of  the  action.    I 
the  aln  of    *^w®^*  bccausc  He  coucurs  to  the  doing  of  evil  by  a  general, 
the  act.]     but  not  by  a  special  influence.    As  the  earth  gives  nourish- 
ment to  all  kinds  of  plants,  as  well  to  hemlock  as  to  wheat, 
but  the  reason  why  the  one  yields  food  to  our  sustenance,  the 
other  poison  to  our   destruction,  is  not  from  the  general 
nourishment  of  the  earth,  but  from  the  special  quality  of  the  673 
root :  even  so  the  general  power  to  act  is  from  Gbd, — ''  In 
[Acts  zvii.  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  ;'^ — ^this  is  good ; 
*'  but  the  specification  and  determination  of  this  general  power 

to  the  doing  of  any  evil  is  from  ourselves,  and  proceeds  from 
the  free-will  of  man ;  this  is  bad.  And  to  speak  properly, 
the  free-will  of  man  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  as  the 
root  of  the  hemlock  is  of  poison,  sin  having  no  true  entity  or 
being  in  it,  as  poison  hath ;  but  rather  the  de&dent  cause. 
Now  no  defect  can  flow  from  Him,  Who  is  the  highest  per- 
fection^.  Wherefore  T.  H.  is  mightily  mistaken,  to  make  the 
particular  and  determinate  act  of  killing  Uriah  to  be  from 
God.  The  general  power  to  act  is  from  Gk)d ;  but  the  speci- 
fication of  this  general  and  good  power  to  murder,  or  to  any 
particular  evil,  is  not  from  God,  but  from  the  free-will  of  man. 
So  T.  H.  may  see  clearly  if  he  will,  how  one  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  law,  and  likewise  of  the  action  in  some  sort,  that 

»  ["  Nemo  qusiat  efficientem  caus-  tem,'*  &c.  Bellann.,  De  Amiss.  Grat. 
sam  malse  volunUtis;  non  enim  est  et  Sutu  Peccati,  lib.  ii.  c.  17 ;  Op.  torn. 
^fficieru  sed  d^ficieru,  quia  nee  ilia  cffec-  iii.  p.  207.  B. — "  Non  est  enim  iigusti- 
tio  est  sed  defectia"  Aug.,  De  Civ.  tia  qualitas  aut  actio  aut  aliqua  essen- 
Dei,  lib.  xii.  c.  7 ;  Op.  tom.  vii.  p.  306,  tia,  sed  tantum  absentia  debitsD  justi- 
C. — "  Ex  his  apertissima  erit  ratio  cur  tia ;  nee  est  nisi  in  volunUte,  ubi  debet 
Deus  non  peccet  neque  peccati  causa  esse  justitia."  Anselm.,  De  Concord, 
^ure  did  possit,  quamvis  concurrat  ad  Praescient  &c.  cum  Lib.  Arb,,  c.  I  p. 
illam  actionem  efliciendam  qua  homini  88.  B.  Opusc.  fol.  Paris.  1544—"  Pec- 
sit  peccatimi;"  vis.  "quia  Deus  non  catum  nihil  est,  et  nihil  fiunt  homines 
efficit  actionem  illam  ut  caussa  particu-  cum  peccant.'*  Aug.,  In  Job.  Evang. 
laris  sed  ut  caussa  universalis,  praebens  Tract.  L  §  15 ;  Op.  torn.  iii.  P.  2.  p.  294. 
vim  et  influxum  quendam  indifferen-  D.] 
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is,  by  general  influence,  and  yet  another  cansej  concurring 
by  special  influence  and  determining  tMs  general  and  good 
poweTi  may  make  itself  the  true  cause  of  the  anomy  or  the 
irregularity.  And  therefore  be  may  keep  his  ^*  longer  and 
shorter  garments"  for  some  other  occasion.  Certainly  they 
will  not  fit  this  subject,  unless  he  conJd  make  general  and 
tpecial  influence  to  be  aU  one* 

But  T.  H,  presseth  yet  further,  that  the  case  is  the  samej 
and  the  objection  used  by  the  Jews,  vers.  19, — "  Why  doth 
He  yet  find  fault  ?  who  hath  resisted  His  will?" — ^is  the  very 
same  with  my  argument ;  and  St,  Paul's  answer^  vers,  20,— 
"O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repbest  against  God?  shall  the 
thing  formed  say  to  bbn  that  formed  it,  why  hast  thou  made 
me  thus  ?  hath  not  the  potter  power  over  his  clay  ?"  &c, — 
is  the  very  same  with  his  answer  in  this  place,  drawn  from 
the  irredstible  power  and  absolute  dominion  of  God,  which 
jnsttfieth  aO  His  actions;  and  that  the  Apostle  in  his  answer 
doth  not  deny,  that  it  was  God's  will,  nor  that  God's  decree 
waa  before  Esau's  sin.     To  which  I  reply  : — 

1.  First,  that  the  case  is  not  at  all  the  same^  but  quite  dif- 
ferent; as  may  appear  by  these  particulars.  First j  those 
words — "  Before  they  had  done  either  good  or  e^'il" — are  not, 
eatinot  he,  referred  to  those  other  words — "Esau  have  I 
hated/'  Secondly,  if  they  could,  yet  it  is  less  than  nothing; 
because^  before  Esau  had  actually  sinned,  his  future  sins  were 
known  to  God*  Thirdly,  by  "  the  potter's  clay"  here  is  not 
to  be  understood  the  pure  mass,  but  the  corrupted  mass,  of 
mankind.  Fourthly,  the  "  hating"  here  mentioned  is  only  a 
comparative  hatred^  that  is,  a  less  degree  of  love.  Fifthly^ 
the  "  hmrdening"  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of,  is  not  a  positive, 
%at  a  negative  obduratioo,  or  a  not  imparting  of  grace. 
Sixthly,  St*  Paul  speaketh  not  of  any  positive  reprobation  to 
eternal  punishment ;  much  less  doth  he  speak  of  the  actual 
inflicting  of  punishmeut  without  »in ;  which  is  the  question 
between  na,  and  wherein  T.  IL  differs  from  tdl  that  I  re- 
member to  have  read,  who  do  all  acknowledge  that  punish- 
ment is  never  actually  inflicted  but  for  sin*.    If  the  question 
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Part    be  put,  vhy  Grod  doth  good  to  one  more  than  to  another^  or 

'■ —  why  God  imparteth  more  grace  to  one  than  to  another,  as  it 

is  there,  the  answer  is  just  and  fit, — ^because  it  is  His  pleasure. 
Matt.  zx.  and  it  is  sauciness  in  a  creature  in  this  case  to  reply.  "  May 
not'Gtod  do  what  He  will  with  His  own?^'  No  man  doubteth 
but  God  imparteth  grace  beyond  man^s  desert.  But  if  the 
case  be  put,  why  God  doth  punish  one  more  than  another,  or 
why  He  throws  one  into  Hell-fire  and  not  another,  which  is 
the  present  case  agitated  between  us ;  to  say  with  T.  H.,  that 
it  is  because  God  is  omnipotent,  or  because  His  power  is 
irresistible,  or  merely  because  it  is  His  pleasure,  is  not  only 
not  warranted,  but  is  plainly  condemned,  by  St.  Paul  in  this 
place.  So  many  differences  there  are  between  those  two  cases. 
It  is  not  therefore  "  against  Gk>d^^  that  I  "  reply,^'  but  against 
T.  H.  I  do  not  ^'call  my  Creator  to  the  bar,"  but  my  fellow 
creature.  I  ask  no  account  of  God^s  counsels,  but  of  man's 
presumptions.  It  is  the  mode  of  these  times  to  father  their 
own  fancies  upon  God,  and  when  they  cannot  justify  them 
[Rom.  xL  by  reason,  to  plead  His  omnipotence,  or  to  cry,  "  O  altitudoP* 
that  ^'  the  ways  of  God"  are  "  unsearchable."  K  they  may 
justify  their  drowsy  dreams  because  God's  power  and  dominion 
is  absolute,  much  more  may  we  reject  such  fantastical  devices, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  truth,  and  goodness,  and 
[2 Cor.  1.3.  justice  of  God,  and  make  Him  to  be  a  tyrant,  who  is  ''the 
sT]  '  '  Father  of  mercies,"  and  "  the  God  of"  all  ''  consolation." 
The  unsearchableness  of  God's  ways  should  be  a  bridle  to 
restrain  pvesimiption,  and  not  a  sanctuary  for  spirits  of 
error. 

2.  Secondly,  this  objection  contained  vers,  19,  to  which  the  674 
Apostle  answers  vers.  20,  is  not  made  in  the  person  of  Esau 
or  Pharaoh,  as  T.  H.  supposeth,  but  of  the  unbelieving  Jews; 
who  thought  much  at  that  grace  and  favour  which  God  was 
pleased  to  vouchsafe  unto  the  .Gentiles,  to  acknowledge  them 
for  His  people,  which  honour  they  would  have  appropriated 
to  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  And  the  Apostle's  answer  is 
not  only  drawn  from  the  sovereign  dominion  of  God,  to 
impart  His  grace  to  whom  He  pleaseth,  as  hath  been  shewed 
already,  but  also  from  the  obstinacy  and  proper  fault  of  the 
Jews;  as  appeareth  vers.  22, — ''What  if  God,  willing"  (that 
is,  by  a  consequent  will)  "  to  shew  His  wrath,  and  to  make 
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His  power  known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the  Di»coo»«s 

vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destniction.''     They  acted,  God  — ^ 

"endured;*^  they  were  tolerated  by  God,  but  '^fitted  to 
destruction"  by  themselves;  for  their  much  wrong  doing, 
here  is  God's  "much  long-suffering"  And  more  plainly 
vers.  31,  [32;] — '' Israel  hath  not  attained  to  the  law  of 
righteousness;  wherefore?  beeause  they  sought  it  not  by 
faithj  but  as  it  were  by  the  worka  of  the  law."  This  reason 
is  set  down  yet  more  emphatically  in  the  next  chapter, 
vers.  3; — "They"  (that  is,  the  Israelites) j  "beiug  ignorant  of 
God's  righteousness"  {that  isj  by  faith  in  Christ),  '^  and  going 
bout  to  establish  their  own  righteousness"  (that  is,  by  the 
Drks  of  the  law),  "have  not  submitted  themselves  to  the 
righteousness  of  God;" — and  yet  most  expressly  chap,  xi* 
va?s.  20,—"  Beeause  of  unbelief  they  were  broken  oft',  but  thou 
standest  by  faith.^'  Neither  was  there  any  precedent  binding 
decree  of  God,  to  necessitate  them  to  unbelief,  and  conse- 
quently to  panishment.  It  was  in  their  own  power,  by  their 
eoncTirrence  with  God^s  grace,  to  prevent  these  judgments, 
and  to  recover  their  former  estate; — vers*  2S,  "  If  they"  (that 
is,  the  unbcliering  Jews)  "  abide  not  still  in  unbeHef,  they 
shall  be  graffed  in*'*  The  crown  and  the  sword  are  immove- 
able' {to  use  St,  Anselm*s  corapari3on)|  but  it  is  we  that 
move  and  change  places*  Sometimes  the  Jews  were  under 
the  crown,  and  the  Gentiles  under  the  sword;  sometimes  the 
Jmm  under  the  sword,  and  the  Gentiles  under  the  erown, 

3.  Thirdly,  though  I  confess,  that  human  "pacts"  are  not 
the  measure  of  God's  justice, but  His  justice  is  His  own  immut- 
able will,  whereby  He  is  ready  to  give  every  man  that  which  is 
his  dim,  as  rewards  to  the  good,  punishments  to  the  bad ;  so, 
nevertheless,  God  may  oblige  Himself  freely  to  His  creature* 
He  made  the  covenant  of  works  with  mankind  in  Adam;  and 
therefore  He  punish eth  not  man  contrary  to  His  own  cove- 
nantj  but  for  the  transgression  of  his  duty.  And  Dirine 
jojittoe  ia  not  measured  by  omnipotence,  or  by  "  irresistible 
power,"  but  by  God*s  will.  God  can  do  many  things  according 
to  Hia  absolute  power  which  He  doth  not ;  He  ^^  coidd  raise  [Matt,  iii. 
op  children  to  Abraham  of  stones,"  but  He  never  did  so.  It 
is  a  rule  in  theology,  that  God  cannot  do  anything  which 
argites  any  wickedness  or  imperfection ;    as,  God  '^  cannot  2  TLm.  it 
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P^  -T  deny  Himself/*^He  '^ cannot  lie."  These  and  the  liVe  are' 
j:ji;"^- j"  fruits  of  impotence,  not  of  power.  So  God  cannot  *' destroy 
Gen.  xviiL  the  righteous  witU  the  wicked;*'  He  "could  not"  destroy 
Gen,  lix.  Sodom  whilst  Lot  was  in  it :  not  for  want  of  dominion  or 
power^  hut  because  it  was  not  a^eeablc  to  Hia  justice^  nor  to 
that  law  which  Himself  had  constituted.  The  Apostle  saith, 
"  God  is  not  unrigliteous  to  forget  your  work;"  As  it  is  s 
good  consequence  to  say,  Tliis  is  from  God,  therefore  it  is 
righteous ;  so  is  this  also,  This  thing  is  unrighteous,  therefore 
it  cannot  proceed  from  God.  We  see  how  all  creatures  by 
instinct  of  nature  do  love  their  young,  as  the  hen  her  chickens; 
how  they  will  expose  themselves  to  death  for  them :  and  yet 
all  these  are  but  shadows  of  that  love  which  is  in  God  towards 
His  creatures.  How  impious  is  it  then  to  conceive^  that  God 
did  create  so  many  millions  of  souls  to  be  tormented  eternally 
in  HeD  without  any  fault  of  theirs,  except  such  as  He  Himself 
did  necessitate  them  unto,  merely  to  shew  Hia  dominion,  and 
because  His  power  is  irresistible !  The  same  privilege  which 
T,  H.  appropriates  here  to  "  power  absolutely  irresistible,"  a 
friend  of  his,  in  his  book  De  Cive  (cap,  vi.  p.  70)  %  ascribes  to 
power  respectively  irr^istible,  or  to  sovereign  magistrates; 
whose  power  he  makes  to  be  "  m  absolute  as  a  man's  power 
ia  over  himself,  not  to  be  limited  by  any  thing  but  only  b; 
their  strength,"  The  greatest  prop ugn era  of  sovereign  power 
think  it  enough  for  princes  to  challenge  an  immiuiity  from 
coercive  power,  but  acknowledge,  that  the  law  hath  a  directive 
power  over  them*  But  T,  H.  will  have  no  limits  but  their 
strength.     Whatsoever  they  do  by  power,  they  do  justly; 

But,  saith  he, "  God  objected  no  sin  to  Job,  hut  justified  His  fiTS 
afflicting  him  by  His  power,"  First,  this  is  an  argument  from 
authority  negatively,  that  is  to  say,  worth  nothing.  Secondly, 
the  afflictions  of  Job  were  no  vindicatory  punishments^  to 
take  vengeance  of  his  sins  {whereof  we  dispute),  but  probatory 
chastisements,  to  make  trial  of  his  graces.  Thirdly*  Job  waa^j 
not  so  pure,  but  that  God  might  justly  have  laid  great^^H 


nTie  case 


Job  uL  3. 
Job 


punisliments  upon  him,  than  tliose  afflictions  which  he  snf* 
fercd.  Witness  his  impatience,  even  to  the  cursing  of  the 
day  of  his  nativity.    Indeed  God  said  to  Job, ''  Where  wast 

•  [ElementsKTOjn  FMlowphw  S«ctSo  Terti*  de  Civ*.  e,  Ti.  |  IS.  p,  70.  ftr«t  td* 
Pari«,  Me.  1S43.] 
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thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?"  that  is*  how  Discocm 

I 

canst  thon  judge  of  the  things  that  were  done  before  thou '— 

wast  bonij  or  comprehend  the  secret  causes  of  My  judgments? 
— and,  "  Ilast  thou  an  arm  like  God  ?^'— as  if  He  should  say^  job  iL  % 
Why  art  thou  impatient?    doat  thou  think  thyself  able  to 
strive  with  God  ?     But  that  God  should  punish  Job  without 
desert,  here  is  not  a  word. 

Concerning  the  blind  man,  mentioned  John  ix,  his  blind-  CAnd  of 

1  1  1       -         .      1  ■         ^  .1  _     ,        the  blind 

ness  was  rather  a  blessmg  to  him  than  a  pumshment,  being  man  m^n- 
Jhe  means  to  have  his  soul  illuminated^  and  to  bring  him  to  st' John's 
"  the  face  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  The  sight  of  the  body  G"»p^*  1 
Tk  common  to  us  with  ants  and  flieSj  but  the  sight  of  the  soul 
with  the  blessed  angels.  We  read  of  some^  who  have  put  out 
their  bodily  eyes  because  they  thought  they  were  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  eye  of  the  soul.  Again,  neither  he  nor  his 
parents  were  innocent,  being  "  conceited  and  born  in  sin  and  Psai^  it. 5. 
iniquity ;"  and,  "  In  many  things  we  offend  all,"  But  our  Jam,  Wi,% 
Saviour^s  meaning  is  erident  by  the  disciples'  question,  vers*  2. 
They  had  not  so  sinned,  that  he  should  be  bom  blind ;  or, 
they  were  not  more  grievous  sinners  than  other  men,  to  de- 
serve an  exemplary  judgment  more  than  they;  but  this  corpo- 
ral blindness  befell  him  principally  by  tlie  extraordiuary  pro- 
vidence of  God  J  for  the  manifestation  of  His  own  glory  in  re- 
storing him  to  his  sight*  So  his  instance  halts  on  both  sides ; 
neither  was  this  a  punishment,  nor  the  blind  man  free  from  sin. 

11  is  third  instance,  of  the  death  and  torments  of  beasts,  is  of  [Atid  of 
no  more  weight  than  the  two  former.  The  death  of  brute  beasts  bei&u-] 
is  not  a  punishment  of  sin,  but  a  debt  of  nature.  And  though 
they  be  often  slaughtered  for  the  use  of  man,  yet  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  those  light  and  momentary  pangs, 
and  the  unsufferable  and  endless  pains  of  Hell ;  between  the 
mere  depriving  of  a  creature  of  temporal  life,  and  the  sub- 
jecting of  it  to  eternal  death.  I  know  the  philosophical 
speculations  of  some,  who  affirm,  that  entity  is  better  than 
non-entity  ;  that  it  is  better  to  be  miser ablCj  and  suffer  the 
torments  of  the  damned,  than  to  be  annihilated,  and  cease  to 
be  altogether.  This  entity  which  they  speak  of,  is  a  meta- 
physical entity,  abstracted  from  the  matter ;  which  is  better 
than  non -entity,  in  respect  of  some  goodness,  not  moral  nor 
natural,  but  transcendental,  which  accompanies  every  being. 
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Part  But  in  the  concrete  it  is  far  otherwise;  where  that  of  our 
j^j^  —  Saviour  often  takes  place^ — "Woe  unto  that  man  by  whom 
xxTi.  24.  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed ;  it  had  been  good  for  that  man^ 
that  he  had  not  been  bom/'  I  add^  that  there  is  an  analogi- 
[DeutzzY.  cal  justice  and  mercy^  due  even  to  the  brute  beasts.  '^  Thou 
^^  shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 

com '"  and,  'A  just  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast^/ 
[Power  to  But  his  greatest  error  is  that  which  I  touched  before,  to 
latedTby'  make  justice  to  be  the  proper  result  of  power.  Power  doth 
juSto  bT*  ^^*  measure  and  regulate  justice,  but  justice  measures  and 
power.]  regulates  power.  The  will  of  Grod,  and  the  eternal  law  which 
is  in  God  Himself,  is  properly  the  rule  and  measure  of  justice. 
As  aU  goodness,  whether  natural  or  moral,  is  a  participation 
of  Divine  goodness,  and  aU  created  rectitude  is  but  a  par- 
ticipation of  Divine  rectitude;  so  all  laws  are  but  participa^ 
tions  of  the  eternal  law,  from  whence  they  derive  their  power. 
The  rule  of  justice  then  is  the  same  both  in  God  and  us;  but 
it  is  in  God,  as  in  Him  that  doth  regulate  and  measure;  in 
us,  as  in  those  who  are  regulated  and  measured.  As  the  will 
of  God  is  immutable,  always  willing  what  is  just  and  right 
and  good,  so  His  justice  likewise  is  immutable.  And  that 
individual  action  which  is  justly  punished  as  sinful  in  us, 
cannot  possibly  proceed  from  the  special  influence  and  de- 
terminative power  of  a  just  cause.  See  then  how  grossly 
T.  H.  doth  understand  that  old  and  true  principle,  that 
"  the  will  of  God  is  the  rule  of  justice ;"  as  if,  by  willing 
things  in  themselves  unjust.  He  did  render  them  just,  by 
reason  of  His  absolute  dominion  and  irresistible  power :  aa  676 
fire  doth  assimilate  other  things  to  itself,  and  convert  them 
into  the  nature  of  fire.  This  were  to  make  the  eternal  law  a 
Lesbian  rule*.  Sin  is  defined  to  be  "  that,  which  is  done,  or 
said,  or  thought,  contrary  to  the  eternal  law*.''  But  by  this 
doctrine  nothing  is  done  nor  said  nor  thought  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God.  St.  Anselm  said  most  truly,  '*  Then  the  will 
of  man  is  good  and  just  and  right,  when  he  wills  that  which 
God  would  have  him  to  will*'.''    But  according  to  this  doc- 

y  ["  A  righteous  man  reeardeth  the  turn  vel  concupitum  aUquid  contra  le- 

life  of  his  beast."     ProT.  xii.  10.]  ffem  setemftm."   Aug.,  Cont  Faustum, 

■  [ Aristot.,  Eth.  Nic.  V.  xiv.  7  ;— see  lib.  xxiL  c.  27 ;  Op.  torn.  vuL  p.  378.  F.] 

aboYc,  in  yoI.  iiL  p.  303,  note  1.]  *•  [Lib.  de  VolunUte  Dei,  Opusc  pp. 

«  I"  Peccatum  est  dictum  vel  fac-  85.  K,  86.  A.  ed.  1544.] 
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trine,  rvcry  man  alwnys  "wilb  that  wlneh  God  would  Imve  Dmorittit 
him  to  will/'  If  this  be  tnie,  we  need  not  pray,  *'  Thy  will  be  •-  - 
done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  I  leaven/'  T.  IL  hath  devised  a 
B  new  kind  of  Heaven  upon  earth.  The  worst  is,  it  is  a  Heaven 
n  without  justice,  Justit  e  is  a  "  constant  and  perpetunl  act  of 
the  will  to  give  every  one  his  own*^ ;"  but  to  inflict  punisiliment 
for  those  things  which  the  Judge  Himself  did  determine  and 
necessitate  to  be  done,  is  not  to  give  every  one  his  own.  Right 
fmnitive  justice  is  a  relation  of  equiility  and  proportion  be- 
tween the  demerit  and  the  punishment'';  but  supporting  this 
opinion  of  absolute  and  nniverjial  necessity,  there  is  no 
demerit  in  the  world*  We  use  to  say,  that  right  spnngs 
frona  law  and  fact :  as  in  this  syllogism  ; — Every  thief  ought 

Lto  be  punished,  there^s  tlie  law ;  but  such  an  one  is  a  thief, 
there's  the  fact ;  therefore  he  ought  to  be  punishedj  there's* 
the  right*  But  this  opiaioii  of  T.  H.  giounds  the  ri^ht  to 
be  punished,  neither  upon  law,  nor  upon  fact,  but  upon  the 
**  irr^istible  power^'  of  God.  Yea,  it  overturnctli  as  much 
m  in  it  lies  all  law  :  first,  tlie  eternal  la%v ;  which  is  the 
ordination  of  Divine  wisdom,  by  which  all  creatures  are 
directed  to  that  end  which  is  convenient  for  them^;  that  is  not, 
to  necessitate  them  to  etenml  flames :  then,  the  law  parti- 
eipated ;  which  iw  the  ordi nation  of  right  reason,  instituted 
for  the  common  good,  to  shew  unto  man  what  he  ought 
to  do  and  what  he  ought  not  to  do^^  to  what  purpose  is  it 
to  shew  the  right  way  to  him,  who  is  drawn  and  haled  a 
_  contrary  way  by  adamantine  bonds  of  inevituble  necessity  ? 
I         Lastly,  howsoever  T,  H,  cries  out  that  God  cannot  sin,  yet  [t.  H.*a 

in  truth  he  makes  Him  to  be  the  principal  and  most  pi'oper  ^2^^q,^^| 
_     CAUse  of  all  sin.    For  he  makes  Him  to  be  the  cause  not  only  iTie^i»*tJiy 

K  ^  ^  *         *    the  cau^ 

■  of  the  law  J  and  of  the  action,  but  even  of  tlie  irregularity^  itself,  of  sin.  j 
and  the  difference  between  the  action  and  the  law ;  wherein 
the  essence  of  sin  doth  consist,  He  makes  God  to  determine 
Bairid^s  will,  and  necessitate  him  to  kill  Uriah.  In  causes 
physically  and  esaentially  subordinate,  the  cause  of  the  cause 
IB  evermore  the  cause  of  the  eftect.  These  are  those  dendlv 
fruits  which  spring  from  the  poisonous  root  of  tlie  absolute 
ttecesslty  of  all  things ;  which  T,  H.  seeing,  and  that  neither 

*  i**  Perp^ua  H  cDosUtin   vuluntas  tit  i.  lex  UK] 
jUtiiOttlB  ttfilctilque  Iribiieu*.*'     TKom,  "*  [Vide  AristoL,  Ethic,,  Kb.  V.  c.  iv.J 

Antin»,  Su3zitB««  Seeund-  SecundL^  Qn.  *    [Tlifim,    Aquiti.,   Summ^»    Prium 

IrUi  Alt,    1 1  trmn   the    Diji^rst,  lib.  L  ^ecuuct,  Qu«  xei.  ^ru  •?>  xdlt.  art.  LJ 
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the  sins  of  Esau  nor  Pharaoh  nor  any  wicked  person  do  pr 
ceed  from  the  operative  but  from  the  permissive  will  of  God^l 
and  that  piuiishmeut  m  an  act  of  justice,  not  of  donunion  only,  J 
I  hope  that  accoitUug  to  his  promise  he  will  change  his  opinion 
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of  Ztiio; — 
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II.    PBOOfe  OF  LIBERTY  DRAWX  FROM  EfiASON. 

NUMBER  XriT, 

J,  D. — Tlie  first  argument  is  Hercukum  or  bacuim 
drawn  from  that  pleasant  passage  between  Zeno  and  his 
man.  The  senant  had  committed  some  pcttv  larceny,  and 
the  master  was  cudgelling  him  well  for  it ;  the  sen^ant  thinks 
to  creep  under  his  master's  blind  side,  and  pleads  for  himself^ 
that  "the  necessity  of  destiny  did  compel  him  to  steal/'  The 
master  answers,  The  same  necessity  of  destiny  compeh  me  to 
beat  thce^  He  that  denies  liberty,  is  fitter  to  be  refuted 
with  rods  than  with  arguments^  until  he  confess,  that  it  is  free^ 
for  him  that  beats  him  either  to  continue  striking  or  to  , 
over ;  that  is,  to  haTe  true  liberty. 


lAit»vtr,]       T.  H.— Of  the  arguments  from  reason,  the  first  is 

which  he  saith  *'  is  drawn^'  from  Zeno's  beating  of  his  man, 
which  is  therefore  called  ar^tmet^um  '^  hucidinum^^^  that  is  to 
say,  a  wooden  argument*  The  story  is  this  : — Zeno  held,  that 
all  actions  were  necessary;  his  man,  therefore,  being  fcK 
some  fault  beaten,  excused  himself  upon  the  necessity  of  it  ;1 
to  aroid  this  excuse,  his  master  pleaded  likewise  the  nee 
sity  of  beating  him.  So  that,  not  he  that  maintained,  but  hfl 
that  derided,  the  necessity  of  things,  was  beaten  ;  contrary 
that  he  would  infer :  and  the  argument  was  rather 
drawn  than  "  drawn*'  from  the  story. 


pt-spW 


J,  D. — ^WTiether  the  argument  be  "  withdrawn  from  th 
story,"  or  the  answer  withdrawn  fmrn  the  argument,  let  tl 
reader  judge.     T.  H.  mistakes  the  scope  of  the  reason  ; 
strength  whereof  doth  not  Ue,  neither  in  the  authority  of  Zeno 
a  rigid  Stoic,  which  is  not  worth  a  button  in  this  cause  ;  nc 
in  the  servant's  being  an  adversary  to  Stoical  necessity,  for  i^ 
appears  not  out  of  the  story  that  the  servant  did  "deride  neces-  577 1 
•ily,"  but  rather  that  he  pleaded  it  in  good  e^imest  for  his  own 
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Justification  i  nor  in  the  success  of  the  fray ;  we  were  told  Discourse 
eren  now  that  no  power  doth  justify  an  action  but  qj\\j  that  —  ^— 
which  is  '^irresistible if,*'  siich  was  not  Zeno*8  ;  and  therefore 
it  advantagetb  neither  of  their  eamca^  neither  that  of  Zeno, 
nor  this  of  T.  H.  'WTiat  if  the  senant  had  taken  the  staff 
out  of  his  master's  band  and  beaten  him  soundly;  would  not 
the  same  argument  have  served  the  man  as  well  as  it  did  the 
master  ? — that  the  necessity  of  destiny  did  compel  him  to 
strike  again*  Had  not  Zeno  smarted  justly  for  his  paradox? 
And  might  not  the  spectators  well  have  taken  up  the  judges* 
apopbthegnm^  conccming  the  dispute  between  Corax  and  his 
aebotar^  ^*  an  ill  egg  of  an  ill  bird  ^  ?"  But  the  strength  of 
this  argument  lies  partly  in  the  ignorance  of  Zeno^  that  great 
champion  of  necessity,  "and  the  beggarliness  of  his  cause, 
which  admitted  no  defence  but  with  a  cudgel  No  man 
JRiuth  the  servant)  ought  to  be  beaten  for  doing  that  which 
he  IE  compeOed  inentably  to  dOj  but  I  am  compelled  inenta- 
bly  to  steaL  The  major  is  so  evident,  that  it  cannot  be 
denied.  If  a  strong  man  shall  take  a  weak  man's  hand  per- 
force, and  do  violence  with  it  to  a  third  person,  he  whose 
hand  is  forced  is  innocent,  and  he  only  culpable  who  com* 
pelled  him*  The  minor  was  Zeno's  own  doctrine.  What 
answer  made  the  great  patron  of  destiny  to  his  servant? 
Very  learnedly  he  denied  the  conclusion^  and  cudgelled  his 
ienmnt ;  telling  him  in  effect,  that  though  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  be  beaten,  yet  there  was  a  necessity  why 
he  roust  be  beaten*  And  partly  in  tlte  cedent  absurdity  of 
SQch  an  opinion,  win  eh  deserves  not  to  be  confuted  with  rea- 
ions  but  with  rods*  There  are  four  things,  said  the  philoso- 
pher, which  ought  not  to  be  called  into  question  :  first,  snch 
things  whereof  it  is  wickedness  to  doubt ;  as,  whether  the 
soul  be  immortal  J  whether  there  be  a  God ;  such  an  one 
should  not  he  confuted  with  reasons,  but  'cast  into  the  sea  fMa»,%viiL 
with  a  miU-stonc  about  his  neck,*  as  unworthy  to  breathe  the  ' 
air  or  to  behold  the  light :  secondly,  such  things  as  are 
above  the  capacity  of  reason ;  as,  among  Christians,  the 
mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  i  thirdly,  such  principles  as  are 
evidently  true  ;  as,  that  two  and  two  are  four,  in  arithmetic, 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part,  in  logic :  fourthly, 

^  (Aho^ft  T.  U*  Numli.  xii.  p.  66.]      SexU   Empir.,  Adv.   Maihcm.^  lib.  ii. 
^  [**  '£«  MOKov  ttAfiiutoi  Ktu^hit  Ut^r      p.  SI,  O.  M,  Colon.  AUob.  1021.] 
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sucli  tilings  as  ai-e  obvious  to  the  seuses  ;  as,  whether  the  snow 
be  white.  He  who  denied  the  heat  of  the  fire,  was  justly j 
sentenced  to  be  Bcorchcd  with  fire;  and  he  that  denie 
motion,  to  be  beaten  untO  he  recanted.  So  he  who  denies 
all  Ubert)  from  neeessitation,  should  be  scourged  until  be  be- 
C!Ouie  a  humble  suppliant  to  him  that  whips  him,  and  con- 
fess that  he  bath  power  either  to  strike  or  to  hold  lus  hand. 


ArgufTioiH 
a._irht! 
iluHtijriiie  of 

overt  timwa 
the  fmtiiv- 

work  of  all 

liumoti 

ioeicfty.] 


NUMBEll  XIV. 

J*  D* — Secondlvjtbisverj^  persuasion— that  there  is  not  me" 
liberty — is  able  to  overthrow  all  societies  and  coram  on  wealths 
in  the  world.  The  laws  are  unjust,  which  prohibit  that  wliich 
a  man  cannot  possibly  shun,     All   consultations  are  vain^ 
if  every  thing  be  either  necessary  or  impossible.     Wlio  cv€ 
deliberated,  whether  the  sun  should  rise  to-morrow,  or  whether 
he  should  sail  over  mountains  ?     It  is  to  no  more  purpose  to' 
admonish   men   of  understandiug   than    fools,  children,  or 
madmen,  if  all  things  be  necessary.     Pmises  and  dispraises 
rew^arda  and  punisbmcnts,  are  as  vain  as  they  are  undeserved 
if  there  be  no  liberty  ^     All  counsels,  arts^  arms,  booksj  iustru 
ments,  are  superfluous  and  foolish,  if  there  be  no  liberty*    Ii 
vain  we  labour^  in  vain  we  study,  in  vain  we  take  pliysic,  in^ 
vain  we  have  tutors  to  instruct  us,  if  all  tbiiigs  come  to  pasi* 
alike,  whether  we  sleep   or  wake,  whether  we   be  idle 
indnstrioijs,  by  unalterable  necessity.     But  it  is  said,  that" 
though  future  events  be  certain,  yet  they  are  nnknown  to  us; 
and  therefore  we  prohibit,  deliberate,  admonish,  pmise,  dis- 
praise, reward,  piniish,  stndy,  labour,  and  use  means,     Alas  I 
how  should  our  not  kno\*  ing  of  the  event  be  a  sufficient  mo- 
tive to  us  to  use  the  means,  so  long  as  we  believe  the  event 
is  already  certainly  determined,  and  can  no  more  be  changed 
by  all  our  endeavours,  th4m  we  can  stay  the  course  of  heaven 
with  our  finger,  or  add  a  cubit  to  our  stature !     Suppose  it 
be  unknown,  yet  it  is  certiun ;  we  cannot  hope  to  alter  the 
course  of  things  by  our  labours.    Let  the  necessary  causes  do^ 
their  work ;  we  have  no  remedy  but  patience,  and  shrug  u| 
the  shonlders*     Either  allow  liberty,  or  destroy  all  societies. 


lib.  u  <^.   1  r  s  Op.  toM,  i.  p,  mn.  foL 
0)tmul71fi.] 
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T-  H, — ^The  BecoQd  argument  is  taken  from  certain  incon-  Dtkcouhsf, 
reniences,  which  he  thinks  would  follow  such  iui  opinion.  It  —  — - 
18  true,  that  ill  use  may  be  made  of  it ;  and  therefore  your  ^  '"'^"'^  J 
\  Lordsliip  and  J.  D,  ought  at  my  request  to  keep  private  that 
I  lay  here  of  it.  But  the  inconveniences  are  indeed  none  ; 
and  what  use  soever  be  made  of  truth,  yet  truth  is  truth  i 
and  now  the  question  is  not  what  is  fit  to  be  preached,  but 
what  is  true.  The  first  inconvenience,  he  says,  is  this,  that 
"laws  which  prohibif^  any  action  are  then  "  unjiiBt."  The 
leoond,  that  "  all  consultations  are  vain."  The  tliird,  that 
admonitions  to  *'  men  of  understanding''  are  of  no  more  use 
than  to  '*  fools,  children,  and  madmen/'  The  fourth,  that 
"  praise^  dispraiae,  reward  and  punishment/'  are  in  vain*  The 
fifth,  that  "  counselSp  arts,  arms,  books,  instnuuents,  study, 
tutors,"  medicines,  are  '*  in  vain/'  To  which  argument  ex- 
pecting I  should  answer  by  saving,  that  the  ignorance  of  the 
event  were  enough  to  make  us  use  means,  he  adds  {m  it  were 
a  reply  to  my  answer  foreseen)  these  words,— '^  Alas !  how 
should  our  not  knowing  the  event  be  a  sufSdent  motive  to 
make  ns  use  the  means  ["  wherein  he  aaith  right,  but  my 
answer  is  not  that  which  he  expecteth.     I  anawerj — 

first,  that  the  necessity  of  an  action  doth  not  make  the  [  Th€  ifw 
lair  which  prohibits  it  unjust.     To  let  pass,  that  not  the  hrea^t  /A* 
neowaity,  but  the  will  to  break  the  law,  maketh  the  action  JJ^tt"/ 
unjust,  because  the  law  regardeth  the  willj  and  no  other  *"*'^*1 
precedent  causes  of  action  ;  and  to  let  pass,  that  no  law  can 
be  possibly  unjust^  inasmuch  as  every  man  makes  by  his  con* 
tent  the  law  he  is  bound  to  keep,  and  which  consequently 
must  be  just,  unless  a  man  can  be  xnijnat  to  himself;  I  say, 
what  necesaarj'  cause  soever  precedes  an  action,  yet,  if  the 
actaon  be  forbidden,  he  that  doth  it  willingly  may  justly  b^ 
ponished.     For  instance,  suppose  the  law  on  pain  of  death 
prohibit  itealing,  and  there  be  a  man  who  by  the  strength  of 
lemptaticiu  is  necessitated  to  steal,  and  is  thereupon  put  to 
dmth  :   does  not  this  punishment  deter  others  from  theft  ? 
it  it  not  a  cause  that  others  steal  not?  doth  it  not  frame 
and  uiake  their  will  to  justice?    To  make  the  law  is  thei'efore 
ta  make  a  cause  of  justice,  and  to  necessitate  justice,  and 
consequently  it  is  no  injustice  to  make  such  a  law*     The  iu- 
ititutian  of  the  law  is  not  to  gi'ieve  the  delinquent  for  that 
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Part    wliich  is  passed^  and  not  to  be  undone^  but  to  make  him  and 

: —  others  just^  that  else  would  not  be  so ;  and  respecteth  not  the 

evil  act  past^  but  the  good  to  come :  insomuch  as  without 
this  good  intention  of  future^  no  past  act  of  a  delinquent 
could  justify  his  killing  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  you  will 
say^  how  is  it  just  to  kill  one  man  to  amend  another,  if  what 
were  done  were  necessary  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  men  are 
justly  killed,  not  for  that  their  actions  are  not  necessitated, 
but  that  they  are  spared  and  preserved,  because  they  are  not 
noxious  :  for  where  there  is  no  law,  there  no  killing  nor  any 
thing  else  can  be  unjust;  and  by  the  right  of  nature  we 
destroy,  without  being  unjust,  all  that  is  noxious,  both  beasts 
and  men.  And  for  beasts,  we  kill  them  justly,  when  we  do 
it  in  order  to  our  own  preservation;  and  yet  J.  D.  con- 
fesseth,  that  their  actions,  as  being  only  spontaneous  and  not 
free,  are  all  necessitated  and  determined  to  that  one  thing 
which  they  shall  do.  For  men,  when  we  make  societies  or 
commonwealths,  we  lay  down  our  right  to  kill,  excepting  in 
certain  cases,  as  murder,  theft,  or  other  offensive  actions  :  so 
that  the  right  which  the  commonwealth  hath  to  put  a  man 
to  death  for  crimes,  is  not  created  by  the  law,  but  remains 
from  the  first  right  of  nature,  which  every  man  hath,  to  pre- 
serve himself;  for  that  the  law  doth  not  take  that  right  away 
in  case  of  criminals,  who  were  by  law  excepted.  Men  are 
not  therefore  put  to  death,  or  punished,  for  that  their  theft 
proceedeth  from  election;  but  because  it  was  noxious,  and 
contrary  to  men's  preservation,  and  the  punishment  conducing 
to  the  preservation  of  the  rest :  inasmuch  as  to  punish  those 
that  do  voluntary  hurt,  and  none  else,  frameth  and  maketh 
men's  wills  such  as  men  would  have  them.  And  Jihus  it  is 
plain,  that  from  necessity  of  a  voluntary  action  cannot  be 
inferred  the  injustice  of  the  law  that  forbiddeth  it,  or  of  the 
magistrate  that  punisheth  it. 
[Necestity  Sccoudly,  I  deny,  that  it  makes  consultations  to  be  in 
JS^wL  v*>^'  1^  ^  *^®  consultation  that  causeth  a  man  and  neces- 
^^«-  sitateth  him  to  choose  to  do  one  thing  rather  than  another ; 
so  that,  unless  a  man  say  that  cause  to  be  in  vain  which 
necessitateth  the  effect,  he  cannot  infer  the  superfluousness 
of  consultation  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  election  proceeding 
from  it.     But  it  seems  he  reasons  thus, — If  I  must  needs  do 
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lids  rather  than  that^  then  I  shall  do  this  rather  than  that^  Discoobke 

though  I  consult  not  at  all ; — which  is  a  fialse  proposition^  a ^^ — 

fiilse  consequence^  and  no  better  than  this^ — If  I  shall  live  till 
to-morrow^  I  shall  live  till  to-morrow^  though  I  run  myself 
through  with  a  sword  to-day.  If  there  be  a  necessity  that  an 
action  shall  be  done^  or  that  any  effect  shall  be  brought  to 
pass^  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  there  is  nothing 
necessarily  required  as  a  means  to  bring  it  to  pass.  And 
therefore,  when  it  is  determined  that  one  thing  shall  be 
chosen  before  another,  'tis  determined  also  for  what  cause 
679  it  shall  be  chosen ;  which  cause  for  the  most  part  is  delibera- 
tion or  consultation.  And  therefore  consultation  is  not  in 
vain  :  and  indeed  the  less  in  vain,  by  how  much  the  election 
is  more  necessitated. 

The  same  answer  is  to  be  given  to  the  third  supposed  in-  [\ara,i. 
conveniency,  namely,  that  admonitions  are  in  vain ;  for  ad-  "^'"'"^' 
monitions  are  parts  of  consultations,  the  admonitor  being  a 
counsellor  for  the  time  to  him  that  is  admonished. 

The  fourth  pretended  inconveniency  is,  that  praise  and  dis-  {Xorpmtge 
praise,  reward  and  punishment,  will  be  in  vain.  To  which  I  ^rJli] 
answer,  that  for  praise  and  dispraise,  they  depend  not  at  aU 
on  the  necessity  of  the  action  praised  or  dispraised.  For 
what  is  it  else  to  praise,  but  to  say  a  thing  is  good  ?  good, 
I  say,  for  me,  or  for  somebody  eke,  or  for  the  state  and  com- 
monwealth. And  what  is  it  to  say  an  action  is  good,  but  to 
say,  it  is  as  I  would  wish,  or  as  another  would  have  it,  or 
according  to  the  will  of  the  state,  that  is  to  say,  according  to 
law  ?  Does  J.  D.  think,  that  no  action  can  please  me  or  him 
or  the  commonwealth,  that  should  proceed  firom  necessity  ? 
Things  may  be  therefore  necessary  and  yet  praiseworthy,  as 
also  necessary  and  yet  dispraised ;  and  neither  of  both  in 
vain,  because  praise  and  dispraise,  and  likewise  reward  and 
pimishment,  do  by  example  make  and  conform  the  will  to 
good  or  evil.  It  was  a  very  great  praise  in  my  opinion,  that 
Velleius  Paterculus  gives  Cato,  where  he  says,  he  was  good  by 
nature,  *et  quia  aliter  esse  nonpoiuii^.' 

The  fifth  and  sixth  inconvenience,  that  "  counsels,  arts,  [\or  the 
arms,  books,  instruments,^'  study,  medicines,  aud  the  like,  JJ^y^  j 

*  [  "  Qui   nunqoam    recte    fecit   ut      non  poterat,"     Veil.    Paterc,    Histor., 
faccre  Tideretur,  sed  quia  aliter  facere      lib.  ii.  c  35.  ] 
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Part    would  be  ''  superfluous/'  the  same  answer  serves  that  to  the 

III 
' —  former ;  that  is  to  say,  that  this  consequence — ^if  the  effect 

shall  necessarily  come  to  pass,  then  it  shall  come  to  pass 

without  its  cause — is  a  false  one.     And  those  things  named, 

"  counsels,  arts,  arms,''  &c.,  are  the  causes  of  those  effects. 


[Reply.]         J.  D. — Nothing  is  more  familiar  with  T.  H.  than  to  de- 
cline an  argument.     But  I  will  put  it  into  form  for  him. 
The   flrst  inconvenience  is  thus   pressed.; — ^those  laws  are 
unjust  and  tyrannical,  which  do  prescribe  things  absolutely 
impossible  in  themselves  to  be  done,  and  punish  men  for  not 
doing  of  them ;   but,  supposing  T.  H.  his  opinion  of  the 
necessity  of  all  things  to  be  true,  all  laws  do  prescribe  abso- 
lute impossibilities  to  be  done,  and  punish  men  for  not  doing 
of  them.     The  former  proposition  is  so  clear,  that  it  cannot 
be  denied.  Just  laws  are  the  ordinances  of  right  reason;  but 
those  laws  which  prescribe  absolute  impossibilities,  are  not 
the  ordinances  of  right  reason.     Just  laws  are  instituted  for 
the  public  good ;  but  those  laws  which  prescribe  absolute 
impossibilities,  are  not  instituted  for  the  public  good.     Just 
laws  do  shew  unto  a  man  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  is  to 
be  shunned ;  but  those  laws  which  prescribe  impossibilities, 
do  not  direct  a  man  what  he  is  to  do,  and  what  he  is  to 
shun.     The  minor  is  as  evident.     For  if  his  opinion  be  true, 
all  actions,  all  transgressions,  are  determined  antecedently 
inevitably  to  be  done  by  a  natural  and  necessary  flux  of  ex- 
trinsecal  causes ;   yea,  even  the  will  of  man,  and  the  reason 
itself,  is  thus  determined  :   and  therefore,  whatsoever  laws 
do  prescribe  any  thing  to  be  done  which  is  not  done,  or  to  be 
left  undone  which  is  done,  do  prescribe  absolute  impossibili- 
ties, and  punish  men  for  not  doing  of  impossibilities.     In  all 
his  answer  there  is  not  one  word  to  this  argument,  but  only 
[T.  H/8  an-  to  the  Conclusion.     He  saith,  that  "  not  the  necessity,  but 
?rre[ev^t    the  will  to  break  the  law,  makes  the  action  unjust."     I  ask, 
^^^^'      what  makes  -'the  will  to  break  the  law  ?"  Is  it  not  his  "neces- 
sity  ?''     What  gets  he  by  this  ?     A  perverse  will  causeth  in- 
justice, and  necessity  causeth  a  perverse  will.     He  saith, 
"  The  law  regardeth  the  will,  but  not  the  precedent  causes  of 
action/'     To  what  proposition,  to  what  term,  is  this  answer? 
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He  neither  denies,  nor  distinguiaheth.     First,  tlie  question  DiacoitRsE 

here  is  not  what  makes  aetions  to  be  unjust,  but  what  mnkea ■ 

hiws  to  be  unjust.  So  his  answer  is  impertinent.  It  is  like- 
wbe  untrue.  For,  first,  that  will  which  the  law  regards,  is 
not  such  a  will  as  T.  II*  imagincth-  It  is  a  free  will,  not  a 
determitied,  necessitated  will ;  a  rational  mi],  not  a  brutish 
will.  Secondly,  the  law  doth  look  upon  ''precedent  causes" 
fts  well  as  the  voluntariness  of  the  action.  If  a  child,  before 
he  be  seven  years  old,  or  have  the  use  of  reason,  in  some 
chihlish  quarrel  do  wilLingly  a  tab  another,  whereof  we  have  seen 
experience,  yet  the  law  looks  not  upon  it  as  an  act  of  mur- 
der, because  there  wanted  a  power  to  deliberate,  and  conse- 
quently true  liberty,  Man-slaughter  may  he  as  voluntary  as 
murder ;  and  commonly  more  voluntary,  because,  being  done 
in  hot  blood,  tliere  is  the  less  reluctation.  Yet  the  law  con- 
sidem,  that  the  former  is  done  out  of  some  sudden  passion 
rso  without  serious  deliberation,  and  the  other  out  of  prepensed 
malice  and  desire  of  revenge,  and  therefore  condemns  mur- 
der as  more  wilful  and  more  punishable  than  man-slaughter. 

He  saith,  that  "  no  law  can  possibly  be  unjust ;"  and  I  [Laws  dtt 
say,  that  this  is  to  deny  the  conelusion,  which  deserves  no  ie^unju'^f^] 
reply.     But  to  give  him  satisfaction,  I  will  follow  him  in  this 
also^     If  he  intended  no  more,  but  that  unjust  laws  are  not 
genuine  laws,  nor  bind  to  active  obedience,  because  they  are 
not  the  ordinations  of  right  rejison,  nor  instituted  for  the 
c<immon  good,  nor  prescribe  that  which  ought  to  be  done,  he 
said  tnily,  but  nothing  at  all  to  his  purpose.     But  if  he  in- 
tend (as  he  doth),  that  there  are  no  laws  de  facto,  which  are 
the  ordinances  of  reason  erring,  instituted  for  the  eommou 
hurt,  and  prescribing  that  which  ought  not  to  be  done,  he  is 
much  mistaken.     Pharaoh^s  law  to  drown  the  male  children  Ejetvci,  i  ^± 
of  the    Israelite'^, — Nebuchadnezzar's   law,  that  whosoever  Dan,  iji.  4- 
did  not  fall  down  and  w^orsbip  the  golden  image  which  he 
had  set  up,  should  be  east  into  the  fiery  furnace, — Darius  Dmn.  vi,  7, 
his  law,  that  whosoever  should  ask  a  petition  of  any  God  or 
man  for  thirty  days,  save  of  the  king,  sliould  be  east  into 
the  den  of  lions, — Ahasucrosh  his  law,  to  destroy  the  Jewish  E^tiier  iu. 
niition,  root  and  b ranch, — the  Pharisees'  law,  that  whoso- j^jimix,  22, 
I  ever  confessed  Christ  shoidd  be  excommunicated, — were  all 
lujust  laws. 


so 
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IlL 

[Not  nil 
liiiv!^  I  nark- 
liy  f'nii-st'tit 


niriif  Dti- 
just  for  sJn 

t'nUlllHltcnl 


The  ground  of  this  error  is  as  great  an  error  itaelf  (such 
an  art  he  hath  learned  of  repacking  paradoxes)  ^  which  is 
thiS| — that  "  every  man  makes  by  liis  consent  the  law  wMcli 
he  is  bound  to  keep/'  If  this  were  true,  it  would  preserve 
them,  iJ'  not  from  being  unjust^  yet  from  being  injurious ; 
but  it  is  not  true.  The  positive  law  of  God,  contained  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  the  law  of  nature,  ^litten  in  our 
hearts  by  the  finger  of  God;  the  laws  of  conquerors,  who 
come  iu  by  tlie  power  of  the  sword ;  the  laws  of  our  anees- 
torsj  which  were  made  before  we  were  bom; — do  all  obhge  us 
to  the  observation  of  them :  yet  to  none  of  all  these  did  wc 
give  our  actual  consent.  Over  and  above  all  these  excep- 
tions^  he  builds  upon  a  wrong  foundation^ — that  all  magis- 
trates at  first  were  elective.  The  first  governors  were  fathers 
of  families ;  and  when  those  petty  princes  could  not  afford 
competent  protection  and  security  to  their  subjeetsj  many  of 
them  did  resign  their  scveiml  and  respective  interests  into 
the  hands  of  one  joint  father  of  the  country.  And  though 
his  ground  had  been  true* — that  all  first  legislators  wcr©  eloc- 
tivc, — which  is  false,  yet  his  superstnicture  fails  ;  for  it  was 
done  in  hope  and  trust,  that  they  would  make  just  laws.  If 
magistrates  abuse  this  trust  and  deceive  the  hopes  of  the 
people  by  making  tyrannical  laws,  yet  it  is  without  their 
consent*  A  precedent  trust  doth  not  justify  the  subsequent 
errors  and  abuses  of  a  trustee.  He  who  is  duly  elected  a 
legislator,  may  exercise  his  legislative  power  unduly.  The 
people's  implicit  consent  doth  not  render  the  tyrannic^  laws 
of  their  legislators  to  be  just. 

But  his  chiefest  answer  is,  that  ''an  action  forbidden," 
though  it  proceed  from  "  necessary  causes,"  yet,  if  it  were 
"  done  willingly,  it  may  be  justly  pimished  ;*^  which  accord* 
ing  to  his  custom  he  proves  by  an  instance, — "A  man  neces- 
sitated to  steal  by  the  strength  of  temptation/'  yet,  if  he  steal 
"wilUtigly,"  is  justly  "put  to  death,"  Here  are  two  thitiga, 
and  both  of  them  untrue. 

First,  he  fails  in  his  assertion,  indeed  wc  suffer  justly  for 
those  necessities  which  we  ourselves  have  contracted  by  our 
own  fault,  but  not  for  cxtrinsecal,  antecedent  necessities, 
*vhich  weiti  imposed  upon  us  without  our  fault.  If  that  law 
do  not  oblige  to  puuislm:ient  which  is  not  intiuiated|  because 
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tlie  subject  is  invinciblj  i^orant  of  it ;  how  miicb  less  that  DiBcoywiB 

law  which  prescribes  absolute  impossibilities  !  unless  perhaps -^ 

tnriticible  necessity  be  not  as  strong  a  plea  as  invincible  ig- 
norance. That  which  he  adds, — if  it  were  done  *^  williugly," 
— -though  it  be  of  great  moment  if  it  be  rightly  understood^ 
jetj  in  bis  sense,  that  is>  if  a  man's  will  he  not  in  his  own 
disposition^  and  if  his  willing  do  not  '*  come  upon  him  iiecord- 
ing  to  his  will,  nor  according  to  au^^hing  else  in  his  power*/* 
it  weighs  not  half  so  much  as  the  least  feather  in  all  his  horse- 
load.  For  if  that  law  be  unjust  and  tyrannical,  which  com- 
mands a  man  to  do  that  which  is  impossible  for  him  to  do, 
then  that  law  is  likemse  unjust  and  tyrannical,  which  com- 
mands him  to  will  that  which  is  impossible  for  him  to  ^-ill. 

Secondly,  his  instance  supposetb  an  untruth,  and  is  a  plain  %  fTempia- 
tfll  begging  of  the  question.  No  man  is  extrinsecally,  antece-  not  invoUe 
dently,  and  irresistibly  '*  necessitated  by  temptation  to  steal/^  S^jIt^mccS- 
The  devil  may  solicit  us,  but  he  cannot  necessitate  us.  He  *^^y^f*U 
hath  a  fiiculty  of  persuading,  but  not  a  power  of  com- 
peUing*  "Nos  i^nem  hah&nm^  »jnnius  ftammam  ciet"  as 
Karianzen™; — "he  blows  the  coals,  but  the  fire  is  our 
own/*  ^  Mordet  duntttxat  sese  in  fauces  itlius  objicientem/  as 
St,  Austin^ ; — ^  he  bites  not  until  we  thrust  ourselves  into 
Ins  mouth,'  He  may  propose,  he  may  suggest,  but  he  can- 
not move  the  wiU  effectively.  ■ '  Resist  the  denl  and  he  will  Jam,  iv.  7. 
fly  from  yon "  By  " faith ^*  we  are  ''able  to  quench  all  the  £ph.  vlh*. 
fiery  darts  of  the  wicked/^  And  if  Satan,  who  can  both 
propose  the  object,  and  choose  out  the  fittest  times  and  places 
to  work  upon  our  frailties,  and  can  suggest  reasons,  yet  cannot 
taeaessitnte  the  will  (which  is  most  certain),  then  much  less 
eati  outward  objects  do  it  alone.  They  have  no  natural 
efficacy  to  determine  the  will.  Well  may  tbey  be  occasions, 
hut  they  cannot  be  censes,  of  eviL  The  sensitive  appetite 
may  engender  a  proclivity  to  steal,  but  not  a  necessity  to  steal. 
And  if  it  ahoidd  produce  a  kind  of  necessity,  yet  it  is  but 
moral,  not  natural;  hypothetical,  not  absolute;  coexistent. 


»  f*'TA  wv^  iraf*  4if*mr  ^  Zl  ^Xi|  tow 
wpt&^arat,"  Citfeg,  Nttz.«  Cnnn.  xiixiiL, 

ii,  n,  tfOS,  ctL  BenciL] 


IkiIus)  "  nhi  ^um  qui  nt  ad  11  turn  ultro 
inortifenl  «^ciiritiite  cotijmixcnt;  .  *  1*^ 
trarc  potest  solHcitare  t>oie*t,  niordere 
n  on  potest,  nisi  volentem-.  * '  P»eu  do  A  ng,  ^ 
Serrn,  itxitvii,  l>e  David  et  Gt>lia,  f  6  i 
Op.  totn.  V.  App«i(l.  p,  7*.  F,] 
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f  Law  iwe* 
k*»  on  the 


uot  antecedent;  from  ourselves^  not  extrinsecal*  This  i 
sity,  or  rather  proclivity,  was  free  in  its  catises.  We  ourael 
by  our  own  negligence  in  not  opijosing  onr  passiona  when  we 
should  and  might,  have  freely  given  it  a  kind  of  dominion 
over  U3.  Admit,  that  some  sudden  passions  may  and  do  ex- 
traordinarily siu^rise  us;  and  therefore  we  say,  ^^motus  prinw 
primi^' — "the  first  motions*'  are  not  always  in  our  poweri  nei- 
ther are  they  free ;  yet  this  is  but  very  rarely ;  and  it  is  our 
own  tault,  that  they  do  surprise  us.  Neither  doth  the  law 
punish  the  first  motion  to  theft,  but  the  adnsed  act  of 
stealing.  Tlie  intention  makes  the  thief.  But  of  this  more 
largely  Kumb.  x:tv.P 

He  pleads^  moreover,  that  the  law  is  "a  cause  of  justice*** 

that  it  "frames  the  wills"  of  men  "to  justice,"  and  that  "the 

(ie«*i?«iity,]  pmi|g]||^ej|t*'  Qf  Qiie  doth  "conduce  to  the  preservation**  of 

many.     All  this  is  most  true  of  a  just  law  justly  executed. 

But  this  is  no  God-a-merey  to  T*  H,  his  opinion  of  absolute 

necessity-     If  all  actions  and  all  events  be  predetermined 

naturally,  necessarily,  e^trinsecally,  how  should  the  law  frame 

men  morally  to  good  actions?     He  leaves  nothing  for  the 

law  to  do,  hut  either  that  which  is  done  already,  or  that  which 

is  impossible  to  be  done.    If  a  man  be  chained  to  every 

indi\'idual  act  which  he  doth,  and  from  every  act  which  he 

doth  uot,  by  indissohible  bonds  of  inevitable  necessity,  how 

should  the  law  either  "  deter"  him  or  "  frame"  him  ?     If  a 

dog  be  chained  fast  to  a  post,  the  sight  of  a  rod  cannot  draw 

him  from  it.     Make  a  thousand  laws  that  the  fire  shall  not 

bum,  yet  it  will  bum.     And  whatsoever  men  do,  (according  I 

to  T,  H.)  they  do  it  as  necessarily,  as  "  the  fire  bumeth'." 

Hang  up  a  thousand  thieves;  and  if  a  man  be  determined  in- 

evitably  to  steal,  he  must  steal  notwithstandingi 

truii!*h-         He  adds,  that  the  suflTeriugs  imposed   bv  the  law  upon  I 

tAii^rr.not  delmquents,  "respect  not  the  evil  act  past,  but  the  good  to 

un^f^*^*"  come/'  and  that  the  putting  of  a  dclinqucut  to  death  by  the 

magistrate   for   any  crime  whatsoever,   cannot  be  justified 

before  God,  e\cept  there  be  a  real  intention  to  benefit  others 

by  his  example.    The  truth  is,  the  punishing  delioqueuta  by 


*  [Sw  below   itt   Hid   CMti|r»tioni, 


[  Almve,  T.  H.  Niunk  3d.,  p.  £9.] 
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Iftw  rcspecteth  htjtii  "the  evil  net  past"  and  -'the  good  toeoiue*"  DitcoirRsE 
TJie  grouiid  of  it  k  "  the  c^tI  act  past  ;'^  the  scope  or  end  of  it  ^ 
is  "the  good  to  come."  The  end  without  the  grouud  cannot 
justify  the  act,  A  had  intention  may  make  a  good  action 
bad ;  but  a  good  intention  cannot  make  a  bad  action  good. 
It  is  not  lawful  tu  "  do  evil,  that  good  may  come^*  of  it;  nor  [Rom.  ilf. 
to  punisb  an  innocent  person  for  the  admonition  of  others ; 
that  is,  to  *  fall  into  a  certain  crime,  for  fear  of  an  uncertain,' 
Again,  though  there  were  no  other  end  of  penalties  inflicted, 
neither  probatory,  nor  castigatory,  nor  exemplaiy,  but  only 
vindicatory,  to  satisfy  the  lawj  out  of  a  zeal  of  justice,  by 
giving  to  every  one  his  own,  yet  the  action  is  jnst  and 
warrantable.  Killing,  ai  it  ia  considered  in  itself  without  all 
undue  circumstances,  was  never  prohibited  to  the  lawful 
magistrate,  who  is  the  vicegerent  or  lieutenant  of  Godj  from 
\^Tiotn  he  derives  his  power  of  life  and  death, 

T,  IL  hath  one  plea  more.     As  a  drowning  man  catcheth  IT.H/Am." 
at  every  bulrush,  so  he  lays  hold  on  every  pretence  to  save  a  ^i^^]  ^*" 


I     desperate  cause.     But,  first,  it  is  worth  our  obsenation  to  see 

bow  oft  be  cliangeth  shapes  in  this  one  particular.     Firsts  be 

told  us,  that  it  was  the  '*  irresistible  power*'  of  God  that  '^justi- 

fi82  fies  aD  His  actions/*  though  He  command  one  thing  openly 

and  plot  another  thing  secretly,  though  He  be  the  cause,  not 

I  only  of  the  action,  but  also  of  the  irregularity,  though  He 
Ijotb  give  man  power  to  act  and  determine  this  power  to  evil 
as  well  as  good,  though  He  punish  the  creatures  for  doing 
ihiit,  which  He  Himself  did  necessitate  them  to  do^  But, 
being  pressed  with  reason, — that  this  ia  tyrannical,  first  to 
necessitate  a  man  to  do  His  will,  and  then  to  punisit  him  f^jr 
dotng  of  it, — ^he  leaves  this  pretence  in  the  plain  fields  and 
flies  to  a  second;— that  therefore  a  man  is  justly  punished  for 

I  that  which  he  was  necessitated  to  do,  because  the  act  w-as 
Foltintary  on  his  part^^.  This  hath  more  show  of  reason  than 
the  former,  if  he  did  make  the  will  of  man  to  be  in  his  own 
disposition  I  but,  maintaining,  that  the  will  is  irresistibly 
determined  to  will  whatsoever  it  doth  will,  the  injustice  and 
absnrdity  is  the  same  : — first,  to  necessitate  a  man  to  will, 
and  then  to  punish  hitn  for  willing.  The  dog  only  bites  the 
stone  which  is  thrown  at  him  with  a  strange  handj  but  they 

'  [See  T.  U.  NiimK  ijh^aHove  p.  6fl.]      ^  •  [Se^  abovt,  p.  85,] 
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Part  mftke  tlie  First  Cause  to  pirnish  tlie  instniment  for  that  which 
^—  ^  h  His  own  proper  act.  Wherefore,  not  being:  satisfied  witli 
this,  he  cmts  it  off^  and  flies  to  his  third  sliift  "Men  are  not 
punished"  (saithhe)  "therefore,  beeanse  their  theft  proceeded 
from  election''  {that  is, because  it  was  willinglT  done,  for  "to 
elect  and  will/^  saith  he,  "are  both  one*," — is  not  this  to 
blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath?),  *'biit  because  it  was 
noxious,  and  contrarj'  to  men's  presenation/*  Thus  far  he 
saith  true,  that  every  creattu^,  hy  the  instinct  of  nature,  seeks 
to  preserve  itself.  Cast  water  into  a  dusty  place,  and  it  con- 
tracts  itself  into  little  globes ;  that  is,  to  preserve  itself.  And 
those  who  are  **  noxious*'  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are  justly 
punished  by  them  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  law  is  com- 
mitted; but  the  law  accounts  no  persons  "noxious"  but  those 
who  are  noxious  by  their  own  fault.  It  punisheth  not  a 
thorn  for  pricking,  because  it  is  the  nature  of  the  thorn,  and 
it  can  do  no  otherwise ;  nor  a  child  before  it  have  the  use  of 
reason.  K  one  should  take  mine  band  perforce  and  gire 
another  a  box  on  the  ear  witli  it,  my  hand  is  "  uorious,'*  but 
the  law  punisheth  the  other  who  is  faulty.  And  therefore  he 
liath  reason  to  proiwse  the  question,  "  how  it  is  just  to  kill 
one  man  to  amend  another,**  if  he  who  killed  did  nothing  bnt 
what  he  was  '*  necessitated'*  to  do.  He  might  as  well  de- 
mand, how  it  is  lawful  to  murder  a  company  of  innocent 
infants,  to  make  a  bath  of  their  lukewarm  blood  for  curing 
the  leprosy*  It  had  been  a  more  rational  way,  fu^  to  have 
demonstrated  that  it  is  so,  and  then  to  have  questioned  why 
it  is  so.  His  assertion  itself  is  but  a  dream ;  and  the  reason 
wliieh  he  give^  of  it  why  it  is  so,  is  a  dream  of  a  dream. 

The  sum  of  it  is  this, — ^that  "  where  there  is  no  law,  thew 
no  killing  or  anything  else  can  be  unjust  f  that  before  the 
constitution  of  commonwealths  every  man  had  power  to  kill 
another,  if  he  conceived  him  to  be  hurtful  to  Mm  ;  that  at 
the  constitution  of  commonwealths  particular  men  **  lay 
down**  this  right  in  part,  and  in  i>art  resene  it  to  ihcm- 
ichri^,  "  as  in  caso  of  theft,  or  murder ;"  that  "  the  right 
which  the  coitimonweiilth  hath  to  put*'  a  midefactor  **to 
death,  is  not  created  by  the  law,  but  remaineth  from  the  first 
ri^t  of  nature,  which  every  man  hath,  to  presene  himself;" 

*  [Sc«  Wlow,  T.  IL  NumbL  XX.  p.  700  ^foL  edit,).] 
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that  the  killing  of  men  in  this  case  is  as  the  kilhng  of  beasts  Di»rouft«T; 

"in  order  to  our  own  presenation."     This  may  well  be  called L. 

stringiBg  of  paradoKes. 

1.  Butj  firstj  there  never  was  any  such  time  when  man- 
kind was  without  governors  and  laws  and  '^societies." 
Paternal  government  was  in  the  world  from  the  heginningj 
and  the  law  of  nature*  There  might  be  sometimes  a  root  of 
such  barbarous  thievish  brigands,  in  some  rocks,  or  deserts, 
or  odd  comers  of  the  world;  but  it  was  an  abusOj  and  a 
degeneration  from  the  natnre  of  man,  who  is  a  political 
creature.  This  savage  opiniou  reflects  too  much  upon  the 
honour  of  mankind. 

2.  Secondly,  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  lawful 
ordimirily  for  private  men  to  kill  one  another  for  their  own 
presenation*  If  God  would  have  had  men  live  like  wild 
beasts,  as  lions,  bears,  or  tigers^  He  would  have  armed  tliem 
with  horns,  or  tusks,  or  talons,  or  pricks ;  but  of  all  creatures 
man  is  horn  most  naked,  without  any  weapon  to  defend  him- 
self, because  God  had  provided  a  better  means  of  security  for 
him,  that  is,  the  magistrate* 

3*  Thirdly,  that  right  which  private  men  have,  to  preserve 
themselves,  though  it  be  with  the  killing  of  another,  when 
they  are  set  upon  to  be  murdered  or  robbed,  is  not  a  re- 
mainder or  a  resen  c  of  some  greater  power  which  they  have 
I  rengned,  but  a  privilege  wlucli  God  hath  given  them,  in  case 
of  extreme  danger  and  invincible  necessity,  that  when  they 
cannot  possibly  have  recourse  to  the  ordinary  remedy,  that 
is,  the  magistrate,  every  man  becomes  a  magistrate  to  himself. 

4*  Fourthly,  nothing  can  give  that  which  it  never  had. 
The  people,  whilst  they  were  a  dispersed  rabble  (which  in 
some  odd  cases  might  happen  to  be),  never  had  justly  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  therefore  they  coidd  not  give  it 
by  their  electi<5n»  All  that  they  do  is  to  prepare  the  matter; 
bat  it  is  God  Almighty,  that  infuseth  the  soul  of  power. 

5.  Fifthly,  and  lastly,  I  am  sony  to  hear  a  man  of  reason 
and  parts  to  compare  the  murdering  of  men  with  the 
slaughtering  of  brute  beasts.  The  elements  are  for  the 
plants,  the  plants  for  the  brute  beasts,  the  bnite  beasts  for 
_man,  li^lien  God  enlarged  His  former  grant  to  man,  and 
fcve  him  liberty  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  creatnrcs  for  his  sus-  Ci-n-  u.  a. 
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Part    tenance^  yet  man  i8  expressly  excepted, — *'  Whoso  sheddeth 
7 — r— -  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed :" — and  the 

Gen.  IX.  6.  ^      J  ^  t*  r-K  \ 

reason  is  assigned, — "  For  in  the  image  -of  God  made  He 
[Rom.  V.  man/'  Before  "  sin  entered  into  the  world,''  or  before  any 
^^'•'  creatures  were  hurtful  or  "noxious"  to  man,  he  had  do- 

minion over  them,  as  their  lord  and  master.  And  though 
the  possession  of  this  sovereignty  be  lost  in  part  for  the  sin 
of  man,  which  made  not  only  the  creatures  to  rebel,  but  also 
the  inferior  faculties  to  rebel  against  the  superior  (from 
whence  it  comes,  that  one  man  is  hurtful  to  another),  yet 
the  dominion  still  remains:  wherein  we  may  observe,  how 
sweetly  the  providence  of  God  doth  temper  this  cross ;  that 
though  the  strongest  creatures  have  withdrawn  their  obe- 
dience, as  lions  and  bears,  to  shew  that  man  hath  lost  the 
excellency  of  his  dominion,  and  the  weakest  creatures,  as 
flies  and  gnats,  to  shew  into  what  a  degree  of  contempt  he  is 
fallen,  yet  still  the  most  profitable  and  useful  creatures,  as 
sheep  and  oxen,  do  in  some  degree  retain  their  obedience. 
[Consuita-  The  next  branch  of  his  answer  concerns  "  consultations ;" 
imply  which  (saith  he)  are  not  superfluous,  though  all  things  come 
dfJernot"^  to  pass  necessarily,  because  they  are  "  the  cause  which  doth 
deSrrar*^  necessitate  the  eflfect,"  and  the  "  means  to  bring  it  to  pass." 
nation.]  We  Were  told  Numb,  xi.",  that  the  last  dictate  of  right 
reason  was  but  as  the  last  feather  which  breaks  the  hoi'se's 
back.  It  is  well ;  yet  that  reason  hath  gained  some  command 
again,  and  is  become  at  least  a  quarter-master.  Certainly,  if 
anything  under  God  have  power  to  determine  the  will,  it  is 
right  reason.  But  I  have  shewed  sufficiently,  that  reason 
doth  not  determine  the  will  physically  nor  absolutely,  much 
less  extrinsecally  and  antecedently ;  and  therefore  it  makes 
nothing  for  that  necessity  which  T.  H.  hath  undertaken  to 
prove.  He  adds  further,  that  as  the  end  is  necessary,  so  are 
the  means ;  and  ''  when  it  is  determined  that  one  thing  shall 
be  chosen  before  another,  it  is  determined  also  for  what  cause 
it  shall  be  so  chosen."  All  which  is  truth,  but  not  the  whole 
truth.  For,  as  God  ordains  means  for  all  ends,  so  He  adapts 
and  fits  the  means  to  their  respective  ends;  free  means  to 
free  ends,  contingent  means  to  contingent  ends,  necessary 
means  to  necessary  ends:    whereas  T.  H.  would   have  all 

■  [Above  p.  69.] 
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ideanSf  aU  ends^  to  be  necessary.     If  God  hath  so  ordered  DificouRBE 

the  world,  that  a  man  ong:ht  to  nse  and  may  freely  use  those 1^^ 

L    means  of  good^  which  he  doth  neglect,  not  by  virtue  of  God's 

■  decree  but  by  his  own  fault ;  if  a  man  use  those  means  of 
eril,  which  he  ought  not  to  use,  and  wliich  by  God's  decree 
he  bad  power  to  forbear ;  if  God  have  left  to  man  in  part  the 
firee  managery  of  human  affairs,  and  to  that  purpose  hath  en- 
dowed him  withuuderstaudiug;  then  consultations  are  of  use, 

■  then  prondcnt  care  is  needful,  tlieu  it  concerng  him  to  use 
the  means.  But  if  God  have  so  ordered  this  world,  that  a 
man  cannot  if  he  woidd  neglect  any  means  of  good^  which  by 
viitiie  of  God's  decree  it  ia  possible  for  him  to  use,  and  that 
he  cannot  possibly  use  any  means  of  evil  but  those  which  are 
irreratibly  and  inevitably  imposed  upon  him  by  an  antecedent 
decree ;  then  not  only  consultations  are  vain,  but  that  noble 
faculty  of  reason  itself  is  vain.  Do  we  think,  that  we  can 
help  God  Almighty  to  do  His  proper  work?    In  vain  we 

I  trouble  ourselves;  in  vain  we  take  care  to  use  those  means, 
wliicb  are  not  in  our  power  to  use  or  not  to  use.  And  this 
is  that  which  was  contained  in  my  prolcpsia  or  prevention  of 
hia  answer^  though  he  be  pleased  both  to  disorder  it  and  to 
silence  it.  We  cannot  hope  by  our  laljours  to  alter  the 
course  of  things  set  down  by  God*  Let  Him  perform  Hia 
€M  decree.     Let  the  necessary  causes  do  their  work.     If  we  be 

I  those  causes,  yet  we  are  not  in  our  own  disposition  ;  we  must 
do  what  we  are  ordained  to  do,  and  more  we  cannot  do. 
Man  hath  no  remedy  but  patience,  and  shriig  up  the 
ihouldcra.  This  is  the  doctrine  [which]  flows  from  this  opinion 
of  aheolute  necessity.  Let  us  suppose  the  great  wheel  of  the 
clock,  which  sets  all  the  little  wheels  a  going,  to  be  as  the 
decree  of  God ;  and  that  the  motion  of  it  were  perjietual,  in- 
fallible^ from  an  intrinsccal  principle,  even  as  God^s  decree  is 

■  iufallible,  eternal^  all-sufficient.     Let  us  suppose  the  lesser 

■  wheels  to  be  the  second  causes;  and  that  tliey  do  as  certainly 
follow  the  motion  of  the  great  wheel,  without  missing  or 
swerving  in  the  least  degree,  as  the  second  causes  do  pursue 
the  determination  of  the  first  cause.  I  desire  to  kuow  in 
this  c^ase,  what  cause  there  is  to  call  a  council  of  smiths^  to 
coniult  and  order  the  motion  of  that  which  was  ordered  and 
determined  before  their  hands  ?     Are  men  wiser  than  God  ? 
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Part    Yet  all  men  know,  that  the  motion  of  the  lesser  wheels  is  a 

—  necessary  means  to  make  the  clock  strike. 

But  he  tells  me  in  great  sadness^  that  my  argument  is  just 
like  this  other, — "  If  I  shall  live  till  to-morrow,  I  shall  live 
till  to-morrow,  though  I  run  myself  through  with  a  sword  to- 
day ;" — which,  saith  he,  is  '^  a  false  consequence,*'  and  ''  a 
false  proposition/'      Truly,   if  by  ''  running  through"   he 
understands  killing,  it  is  a  ^'false,'*  or  rather  a  foolish  propo- 
sition, and  implies  a  contradiction.     To  live  till  to-morrow, 
and  to-day  to  die,  are  inconsistent.     But,  by  his  favour,  this 
is  not  my  ^^consequence,'*  but  this  is  his  own  opinion.     He 
would  persuade  us,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man 
shall  live  till  to-morrow,  and  yet  that  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  kill  himself  to-day.     My  argument  is  this ; — If  there  be 
a  liberty  and  possibility  for  a  man  to  kill  himself  to-day,  then 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  he  shall  live  till  to-morrow ; 
but  there  is  such  a  liberty ;  therefore  no  such  necessity.  And 
the  "consequence**  which  I  make  here  is  this; — If  it  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  a  man  shall  live  till  to-morrow,  then  it 
is  vain  and  superfluous  for  him  to  consult  and  deliberate, 
whether  he  should  die  to-day  or  not.    And  this  is  a  true  con- 
sequence.    The  ground  of  his  mistake  is  this, — that  though 
it  be  true  that  a  man  may  kill  himself  to-day,  yet,  upon  the 
supposition  of  his  absolute  necessity,  it  is  impossible.     Such 
heterogeneous  arguments  and  instances  he  produceth ;  which 
are  half  builded  upon  our  true  grounds,  and  the  other  half 
upon  his  false  grounds. 
[Admoni-       The  ucxt  branch  of  my  argument  concerns  admonitions  j  to 
Impfy**^      which  he  gives  no  new  answer,  and  therefore  I  need  not 
"^rty,  ^-  make  any  new  reply ;  saving  only  to  tell  him,  that  he  mis- 
are  ad-       takes  my  argument.     I  say  not  only, — If  all  things  be  neces- 
thw^oniy  sary,  then  admonitions  are  in  vain, — ^but, — If  all  things  be 
TOnceived  accessary,  then  "it  is  to  no  more  purpose  to  admonish  men  of 
to  be  free.]  understanding  than  fools,  children,  or  madmen.**     That  they 
do  admonish  the  one  and  not  the  other,  is  confessedly  true ; 
and  no  reason  under  heaven  can  be  given  for  it  but  this, — 
that  the  former  have  the  use  of  reason,  and  true  liberty,  with 
a  dominion  over  their  own  actions,  which  children,  fools,  and 
madmen,  have  not. 
m^^rai        Concerning  praise  and   dispraise,   he  enlargeth  himself. 
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The  noope  of  Iiis  diecourae  ia,  that  *^  tilings  necessary"  may  Drscotrs 
be  '*  praiscworthv,"     There  is  no  dmibt  of  it*     But  withal        '" 


though  not 


I 

I 


their  praise  reflects  upon  the  free  agents  as  the  praise  of  a  p^JJ| 

statue  reflects  upon  the  workman  who  made  it,     "To  praise  *fP^y*^^^|* 

J^       ^  *^  floe»  imply 

a  thing*'  (saitii  he)  la  "to  say,  it  is  ^ood."     True;  but  this  uberty.] 

goodness  is  not  a  metaphysical  goodness;  so  the  worst  of 
things,  and  whatsoever  hatli  a  being,  is  good : — nor  a  natural 
goodness ;  the  praise  of  it  paaseth  wholly  to  the  Author  of 
nature;  "God  saw  all  that  He  had  made,  and  it  was  very  [Gen,  i, 
good  z" — but  a  moral  goodness,  or  a  goodness  of  actions  rather  ^'-^ 
tlian  of  things.  The  moral  goodness  of  an  action  is  the  con- 
formity of  it  with  right  reason.  The  moral  evil  of  an  action 
is  the  deformity  of  it,  and  the  alienation  of  it  from  right 
tmmn.  It  is  moral  praise  and  dispraise  which  wc  speak  of 
b^e»  To  praise  an\i:hing  morally,  is  to  say,  it  is  morally 
gtjod^  that  is,  conformable  to  right  reason.  The  moral  dis- 
prase  of  a  thing  is  to  say,  it  is  morally  bad,  or  disagreeing 
from  the  rule  of  right  reason*  So  moral  praise  is  from  the 
good  use  of  liberty,  moral  dispraise  from  the  bad  use  of 
liberty ;  but  if  all  things  be  necessary,  then  moral  liberty  is 
quite  taken  away,  and  with  it  all  true  praise  and  dispraise. 
"Whereas  T,  H,  adds^  that  ''to  say  a  thing  is  good^  is  to  say, 
fis^  it  ii  as  I  would  wish>  or  as  another  would"  wish,  or  as  "  the 
state''  would  have  it,  or  "acconling  to  the  law*'  of  the  land, 
he  mistakes  infinitely.  Hcj  and  another,  and  the  state,  may 
ail  wish  that  which  is  not  really  good  but  only  in  appearance. 

I  We  do  ofteu  wish  what  is  profitable  or  delightful,  witliout 
regarding  so  much  as  wc  ought  what  hi  honest.  And  though 
'*  the  will  of  the  state'*  where  we  live,  or  the  law  of  the  land, 
do  deserve  great  consideration,  yet  it  is  no  infallible  rule  of 
mora]  goodness*  And  therefore  to  his  question j — whether 
nothing  'Hhat  proceeds  from  necessity  can  please"  me^ — I 
sttuwer,  yes.  The  burning  of  the  fire  plcaseth  rac  when  T  am 
cold ;  and  I  say,  it  is  g(X>d  fire,  or  a  creature  created  by  God 
for  my  use  and  for  my  good  :  yet  I  do  not  mean  to  attribute 
imy  moral  goodness  to  tlie  fire,  nor  give  any  moral  praise  to 

kU;  as  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  Are  itself  cither  to  com- 
muuicate  its  heat  or  to  suspend  it :   but  I  praise  first  the 
Creator  of  the  fire,  and  then  him  who  pro\nded  it.     As  for 
B      the   praise  "  which  Velleius   Patercnlus   gives   Cato," — that 
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'^  he  was  good  by  nature,  et  qma  uliier  esse  nan  poiuii^/' — ^it 
hath  more  of  the  orator  than  either  of  the  tlieolo^an  or 
philosopher  in  it.  Man  in  the  state  of  innoccncy  did  fall  and 
hecome  evil  ^  what  privilege  hath  Cato  more  than  he  ?  No, 
hy  his  leave, 

•*  Niifiilttr  ct  dii  CatonU 

But  the  tmc  meaning, — that  he  wm  natrn^y  of  a  good 
temper,  not  so  prone  to  some  kinds  of  vices  as  others  were, — 
this  is  to  praise  a  thing,  not  an  action,  naturally,  not  morally, 
Socrates  was  not  of  ao  good  a  natural  temper,  yet  proved  as 
good  a  man*.  The  more  his  praise  i  by  how  much  the  diflictdty 
was  the  more  to  conform  his  disorderly  appetite  to  right^ 
reason. 

Conccming  reward  and  punishment,  he  saith  not  a  wor 
but  only  that  they  frame  '^  and  conform  the  will  to  good ; 
which  hath  been  sufficiently  answered.  They  do  so  indeed; 
but  if  his  opinion  were  true,  they  could  not  do  so*  But 
(because  my  aim  is  not  only  to  answer  T.  H,,  but  also  to 
satisfy  myself)  though  it  be  not  urged  by  him,  yet  I  do 
acknowledge,  that  I  find  some  improper  and  analogic 
rewards  and  punishments  used  to  brute  beasts ;  as  the  himte 
rewards  Ms  dog,  the  master  of  the  coy -duck  whips  her,  when 
she  retunia  without  company.  And  if  it  be  true,  wliieh  he 
affirmeth  a  little  before,  that  I  have  confessed,  that  "the 
actions  of  brute  beasts  are  all  necessitated  and  determined  to 
that  one  thing  wMch  they  shall  do*/*  the  difficulty  is  increased. 

But,  first,  my  saying  is  misalleged*  I  said,  that  some 
kinds  of  actions,  which  arc  most  CTteellent  in  brute  beasts  and 
make  the  greatest  show  of  reason,  as  the  bees  irorking  their 
honey  and  the  spiders  wea%ing  their  webs,  are  yet  done 
without  any  considtation  or  dehberation,  by  a  mere  instinct 
of  nature  J  and  by  a  determination  of  their  fancies  to  these 
only  kinds  of  works ''.  But  I  did  never  say,  I  could  not  say, 
that  all  their  individual  actions  are  necessary,  and  anteco- 
dcntly  determined  in  their  causes;  as  what  days  the  bees 
shall  fly  abroad,  and  what  days  and  liours  each  bee  shidl  keep 

f  |Hor«L,  Vmrm-,  HI,  xm.  II«  12,  •  (See  »tKiTe,  T.   H.  Numb, 
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in  the  Hve,  how  often  they  shall  fetch  in  thyme  on  &  day,  and  DiscouRtc 
from  whence.     These  actions  and  the  hke,  though  they  be  — L — 
not  free^  because  brute  beasts  want  reason  to  dclibcratej  yet 
they  are  contingent,  and  therefore  not  necessary. 

Secondly,  1  do  acknowledge,  that  as  the  fancies  of  some  2.  [The 
bnite  creatures  are  determined  by  natiire  to  some  rare  and  vTarU  n'^ti 
exquisite  works,  so  in  others,  where  it  finds  a  natural  pro-  {„"„"('' on. 
pension,  art^  which  is  the  imitator  of  nature,  may  frame  and  p^''^J  J" 

*  ,  1^  1  ^.1      ^     ,  .  them  by 

form  them  according  to  the  will  of  the  ailist  to  some  par-  analogy 
ticular  actions  and  ends;  as  we  see  in  setting-dogs,  and  coy-  ^*^^  ■' 
ducks^  and  parrots ;  and  the  principal  means  whereby  they 
effect  thisj  is  by  their  backs  or  by  their  bellies,  by  the  rod  or 
by  the  morsel^  which  have  indeed  a  shadow  or  resemblance  of 
rewards  and  pimishments*  But  we  take  the  word  here  pro- 
perlyj  not  as  it  is  used  by  vulgar  people^  but  as  it  is  used  by 
divines  and  philosophersj  for  that  recompense  which  is  due  to 
honest  and  dishonest  actions.  Where  there  is  no  moral 
liberty,  there  is  neither  honesty  nor  dLshonestyj  neither  true 
reward  nor  punishment. 

Thirdly,  when  brute  creatures  do  learn  any  such  qualities,  a.  [Thi^y 
it  is  not  out  of  judgment,  or  dehheration,  or  discourse,  by  i^-ag^s,  not  ^ 
inferring  or  concluding  one  thing  from  another  (which  they  ^"'i,^^ 
arc  not  capable  of,  neither  are  thev  able  to  conceive  a  reason  *""*«*"  ^'^^^ 
of  what  they  do},  but  merely  out  of  memory,  or  out  ol  a  sensi-  or  memory 

eitftive  fear,  or  hope.  They  remember,  tliat  when  they  did  after  urpaU^X^ 
one  manner  they  were  beaten,  aud  when  they  did  after  another 
manner,  they  were  cherished ;  and  accordingly  they  apply 
themselves.  But  if  their  individual  actions  were  absolutely 
neccssarj^,  fear  or  hope  could  not  alter  them.  Most  cer- 
tainly, if  there  be  any  desert  in  it,  or  any  praises  due  unto  it, 
it  i»  to  them  who  did  instruct  them. 

I  La»tly,  concerning  arts^  arms,  books,  instruments,  study, 

physic,  and  the  like,  he  answereth  not  a  word  more  than  what 
18  akcady  ^ti&fied.     And  therefore  I  am  silent. 


NUMBER  XV, 

J*  D. — ^Thirdly,  let  this  opinion  be  once  radicated  in  the  Argnmt'Tit 
minds  of  men,  that  there  is  uo  true  hberty,  and  that  all  (>pi,uuii  uf 
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^  III  *  ^^^^S^  oo"^6  to  pa«s  inevitably,  and  it  will  utterly  destroy  the 
neceasity  ^^^7  of  piety.  Who  will  bewail  his  sins  with  tears  ?  what 
teSt  with  ^^  become  of  that  "  grief/'  that ''  zeal/'  that  "  indignation," 
piety.]  that  holy  "revenge/'  which  the  Apostle  speaks  of?  if  men  be 
ii.j  ^'  ^"'  oJ^ce  throughly  persuaded  that  they  could  not  shun  what 
they  did.  A  man  may  grieve  for  that  which  he  could  not 
help ;  but  he  will  never  be  brought  to  bewail  that  as  his  own 
fault,  which  flowed  not  firom  his  own  error,  but  from  an  ante- 
cedent necessity.  Who  will  be  careful  or  solicitous  to  per- 
form obedience,  that  believeth  there  are  inevitable  bounds 
and  limits  set  to  all  his  devotions,  which  he  can  neither  go 
beyond  nor  come  short  of  ?  To  what  end  shall  he  pray  God  to 
avert  those  evils  which  are  inevitable?  or  to  confer  those 
favours  which  are  impossible?  We  indeed  know  not  what 
good  or  evil  shall  happen  to  us ;  but  this  we  know,  that  if  all 
things  be  necessary,  our  devotions  and  endeavours  cannot 
alter  that  which  must  be.  In  a  word,  the  only  reason,  why 
those  persons  who  tread  in  this  path  of  fatal  destiny  do  some- 
times pray,  or  repent,  or  serve  God,  is  because  the  light  of 
nature  and  the  strength  of  reason  and  the  evidence  of  Scrip- 
ture do  for  that  present  transport  them  from  their  ill-chosen 
grounds,  and  expel  those  Stoical  fancies  out  of  their  heads. 
A  complete  Stoic  can  neither  pray  nor  repent  nor  serve  God 
to  any  purpose.  Either  allow  liberty,  or  destroy  Church  as 
well  as  commonwealth,  religion  as  well  as  policy. 


[Answer.]  T.  H. — His  third  argument  consisteth  in  other  incon- 
veniences, which  he  saith  will  follow;  namely,  impiety,  and 
negligence  of  religious  duties,  repentance  and  zeal  to  God's 
service.  To  which  I  answer,  as  to  the  rest,  that  they  follow 
not.  I  must  confess,  if  we  consider  far  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind,  not  as  they  shoiQd  be,  but  as  they  are ;  that  is,  as 
men,  whom  either  the  study  of  acquiring  wealth,  or  prefer- 
ments, or  whom  the  appetite  of  sensual  delights,  or  the  im- 
patience of  meditating,  or  the  rash  embracing  of  wrong 
principles,  have  made  unapt  to  discuss  the  truth  of  things ; 
that  the  dispute  of  this  question  will  rather  hurt  than  help 
their  piety.  And  therefore,  if  he  had  not  desired  this  answer, 
I  would  hot  have  written  it.  Nor  do  I  write  it,  but  in  hope 
your  Lordship  and   he  will  keep  it  in  private.     Neverthe- 
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in  very  truth,  the  necessity  of  events  does  not  of  itself  Dwourib 
ftw  with  it  any  impiety  at  all.     For  piety  consisteth  only  in 
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ro  things  :   onCj  that  we  honour  God  in  our  hearts ;  which  i„n  u/il* 
that  we  think  of  His  power  as  higldy  as  we  can;  for  to  ^f^^ 
honour  anj-thiiig  is  notliiug  eUc  but  to  think  it  to  be  of  great  ""n^*"^!/  *" 
power :  the  othur,  that  we  signify  that  honour  and  esteem  by  m)mi^d 
our  words  and  actions  j  which  ia  called  *^  cuUus^^^  or  worship  ^ 
of  God.     He  therefore  that  thinketh^  that  aU  things  priK^ccd 
from  God^s  eternal  wiU,  and  consequently  are  necessary j  does 
he  not  think  God  omnipotent  ?  does  he  not  esteem  of  His 
power  as  highJy  as  possible  ?  which  is  to  honour  God  as  much 
as  can  be  in  his  heart.     Again,  he  that  thinketh  so^  ia  he  not 
more  apt  by  externa!  acts  and  words  to  acknowledge  it,  than 
he  that  thiwketh  otherwise?     Yet  is  this  external  acknow- 
ledgment the  same  thing  which  we  call  worship*     So  this 
ion  fortificth  piety  in  both  kiuds^  externally,  internally ; 
and  therefore  is  far  from  destroying  it.     And  for  repentance,  [Nt^rtx- 
which  is  nothing  but  a  glad  returning  into  the  right  way  ^«^»faB«.j 
after  the  grief  of  being  out  of  the  way,  though  the  cause 
that  made  him  go  astray  were   necessary,  yet  there  is  no 
reftflou  why  he  should  not  grieve;   and  again,  though  the 
€8ltae  why  he  returned  into   the  way  were  necessary^  there 
itmaius  still  the  caus^  of  joy.     So  that  the  necessity  of  the 
actions  taketh   away  neither  of  tho^e  parts  of  repentance, 
grief  for  tlie   error,   nor  joy  for   the   returniug.     And  for  [AW 
prayer,  whereas  he  saitb,  that  the  necessity  of  things  destroys   ^^^^ 
pmyer,  I  deny  it.     For  though  prayer  be  none  of  the  causes 
that  move  God*s  will.  His  wUJ  being  unchangeable,  yet,  since 
we  find  in  GxkI's  word,  He  will  not  give  His  blessings  but  to  [Afatt  y\i 
those  that  ask   them,   the   motive  to   prayer  is  the  same*'**^^ 
Prmyer  is  the  gift  of  God,  no  less  than  the  blessings.     And 
the  prayer  is  decreed  together  in  the  same  decree  wherein 
the  blessing  is  decreed*     ^Tis  manifest,   that  thanksgiving 
Sft7 18  no  cause  of  the  hlessiug  past ;  and  that  which  is  past  is 
sure,  and  necessary.  Yet  even  amongst  men,  thanks  is  in  use 
ns  an  acknowledgment  of  the  benefit  pRst,  though  we  should 
expect  no  new  benefit  for  our  gratitude*     And  prayer  to  God 
Almighty  is  but  thanksginng  for  His  blessings  in  generaL 
And  though  it  precede  the  particular  thing  we  ask,  yet  it  is 
not  a  cause  or  means  of  it,  but  a  signification  that  we  expect 
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Part    nothing  but  from  Grod^  in  such  maimer  as  He^  not  as  we^  will. 
And  our  Saviour  by  word  of  mouth  bids  us  pray,  *'  Thy  will/' 


10— Luke  not  our  will,  "be  done/^  and  by  example  teaches  us  the 

fLukexxU.  same,  for  He  prayed  thus,  '^  Father,  if  it  be  Thy  will,  let  this 

^'^'^  cup  pass,^^  ficc.     The  end  of  prayer,  as  of  thanksgiving,  is  not 

to  move,  but  to  honour  God  Almighty,  in  acknowledging 

that  what  we  ask  can  be  effected  by  Him  only. 

[Reply.]         J.  D. — I  hope  T.  H.  will  be  persuaded  in  time,  that  it  is 
not  the  covetousness,  or  ambition,  or  sensuality,  or  sloth,  or 
prejudice  of  his  readers,  which  renders  this  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute necessity  dangerous ;  but  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature 
destructive  to  true  godliness.    And  though  his  answer  con- 
sist more  of  oppositions  than  of  solutions,  yet  I  will  not 
[T.  H.  mis-  willingly  leave  one  grain  of  his  matter  imweighed.    First,  he 
^iety  to  be  ^^^^  ^  making  inward  piety  to  consist  merely  in  the  estima- 
the^^ud*'    *^^^  ^^  *^®  judgment.    If  this  were  so,  what  hinders  but  that 
iDcnt.]       the  devils  should  have  as  much  inward  piety  as  the  best 
[James  ii.   Christians  ?  for  they  esteem  God^s  power  to  be  infinite  ''  and 
tremble.^'     Though  inward  piety  do  suppose  the  act  of  the 
understanding,  yet  it  consisteth  properly  in  the  act  of  the 
will  j  being  that  branch  of  justice,  which  gives  to  Grod  the 
honour  which  is  due  unto  Him*^.     Is  there  no  love  due  to 
[And  to     God,  no  faith,  no  hope  ?  Secondly,  he  errs  in  making  inward 
GoSrs        piety  to  ascribe  no  glory  to  God  but  only  the  glory  of  His 
only?]        power  or  omnipotence.     What  shall  become  of  all  other  the 
Divine  attributes  7  and  particularly  of  His  goodness,  of  His 
truth,  of  His  justice,  of  His  mercy  ?  whicli  beget  a  more  true 
and  sincere  honour  in  the  heart  than  greatness  itself.  "Mag* 
[Ills  opin-  nosfacild  latulamus,  bonos  lubenter.^'     Thirdly,  this  opinion  of 
gtroyl^the    absolute  necessity  destroys  the  truth  of  God ;  making  Him 
hut?]*V"'*^  command  one  thing  openly  and  to  necessitate  another 
God.j        privately,  to  chide  a  man  for  doing  that  wliich  it  hath  deter- 
mined him  to  do,  to  profess  one  thing  and  to  intend  another. 
It  destroys  the  goodness  of  God  ;  making  Him  to  be  a  hater 
of  mankind,  and  to  delight  in  the  torments  of  His  creatures, 
[Luke  xvi.  whereas  the  very  dogs  licked  the  sores  of  Lazarus  in  pity  and 
^^•^  commiseration  of  him.      It  destroys  the  justice  of   God; 

making  Him  to  pimish  the  creatures  for  that  which  was  His 

'  [Thorn.  Aqiiin.,  Summ.,  Secund.  Secund.,  Qu.  Ixxxi  art.  5.] 
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own  act,  which  they  had  no  more  power  to  abun  than  the  fire  Discouhre 

hatb  power  not  to  burn**.  It  destroys  the  very  power  of  God  i  ——^ 

making  Him  to  he  the  true  Author  of  aD  the  defects  and 
eviJs  which  are  in  the  world.  These  are  the  finiits  of  im- 
potence, not  of  omnipotence.  He  who  is  the  efFecdTe  cause 
of  sin,  either  in  himself  or  in  the  crcatiu-e,  ia  not  almighty. 
There  needs  no  other  devil  in  the  worldj  to  raise  jealousies 
and  suspicions  between  God  and  His  creatures^  or  to  poison 
mankind  with  an  apprehension  that  God  doth  not  love  them, 
but  only  this  opinion ;  which  was  the  office  of  the  serpent.  Gen.  liL  &. 
Fourthly,  for  the  outward  worship  of  God*  How  shall  a  man  [AnJ  tKe 
praise  God  for  His  goodness,  who  believes  Him  to  be  a  greater  worshitJ  of 
tyrant  than  ever  was  in  the  world,  Wlio  creates  millions  to^^**"^ 
bum  eternally  without  their  fanltj  to  express  Hia  power  ?  How 
shall  a  man  hear  the  word  of  God  with  that  reverence  and 
devotion  and  faith  which  is  requisite^  who  believeth^  that  God 
causeth  HU  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  the  much  greater  part 
of  Christiana^  not  with  any  intention  that  they  should  be 
converted  and  savedj  but  merely  to  harden  their  hearts^  and 
to  make  them  inexcusable?  How  ahall  a  man  receive  the 
blessed  Sacramcut  with  comfort  and  confidence^  as  a  seal  of 
God's  love  in  Christ,  who  belie veth,  that  so  many  millions 
mre  positively  excluded  finom  all  fruit  and  benefit  of  the 

^F!il■ions  of  Christ j  before  they  had  done  either  good  or  e^41  ? 
McfW  shall  he  prepare  himself  with  care  and  conscience,  who 
the 
thei 
Ho^ 


prehendeth,  that  "eating  and  drinking  unworthily*'  is  not  [Seei  ctir. 
e  cause  of  damnation,  but  because  God  would  damn  a  man, 


therefore  He  necessitates  him  to  *'eat  and  drink  unworthily  ?'' 
How^  shall  a  man  make  a  free  vow  to  God,  without  gross 
ridiculous  hypocrisy,  who  thinks  he  is  able  to  perform 
notliing  but  as  he  is  extrinsecally  necessitated?     Fifthly,  for  [Ami  re- 

I  repentance,  how  shall  a  man  condemn  and  accuse  himself 
for  bis  sins,  who  thinks  himself  to  be  like  a  watch  which 
is  wound  up  by  God,  and  that  he  can  go  neither  longer 
nor  shorter,  faster  nor  alowcr,  truer  nor  falser^  than  he  is 
ordered  by  God  ?     If  God  sets  him  right,  he  goes  right.     If 

ifti  God  set  him  wrong,  he  goes  wrong.  How  can  a  man  be 
said  to  **  return  into  the  right  way,"  who  never  was  in  any 
other  way  but  that  which  God  Himself  had  chalked  out  for 

d  [See  above,  T.  H.  Nurnb-  xl,  p.  JO.] 
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him  f  What  is  hia  purpose  to  amend,  who  is  destitute  of  all 
-  powerj  but  as  if  a  mau  should  purpose  to  fiy  without  wings,  or 
a  beggar  who  hath  not  a  groat  iu  his  purse  purpose  to  build 
hogpitals  ?  We  use  to  say, "  Admit  one  absurdity,  and  a  thou- 
sand will  follow".'^  To  maintain  this  unreasonable  opinion  of 
absolute  necessity,  he  ia  necessitated  (but  it  is  liypothetically, 
— he  might  change  his  opinion  if  he  would)  to  deal  with  all 
ancient  writers,  as  the  Goth  a  did  with  the  Romans ;  who  de- 
stroyed all  their  magnificent  works,  that  there  might  remain 
no  monument  of  their  greatness  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Tlierefore  he  will  not  leave  so  much  as  one  of  their  opinions, 
nor  one  of  their  definitions,  nay,  not  one  of  their  terms  of  art 
standing.  Observe  what  a  description  he  hath  given  us  here  of 
repentance  :^"  It  is  a  glad  returning  into  the  right  way  after 
the  grief  of  being  out  of  the  way."  It  amazed  me  to  find 
'  gladness^  to  be  the  first  \rord  in  the  description  of  repent- 
ancje.  His  repentance  is  not  that  repentance,  nor  his  piety 
that  piety,  nor  his  prayer  that  kind  of  prayer,  which  the 
Church  of  God  in  all  ages  hath  acknowledged.  Fastings  and 
sackcloth,  and  ashes,  and  tears,  and  bumicubations^  used  to 
be  companions  of  repentance.  Joy  may  he  a  consequent  of 
it,  not  a  part  of  it.  It  is  a  *'  returning,''  but  whose  act  is 
this  retmming  ?  Is  it  God's  alone,  or  doth  the  penitent  per- 
BOD  concur  also  freely  with  the  grace  of  God  ?  If  it  be  God's 
alone^  then  it  is  His  repentance,  not  man's  repentance. 
What  need  the  penitent  person  trouble  himself  about  it? 
God  will  take  care  of  His  oini  work.  The  Scriptures  teach 
us  otherwise, — that  God  expects  our  concurrence: — "Be 
zealuus  and  repent ;  behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock ; 
if  any  man  hear  My  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in 
to  him/'  It  is  "  a  glad  rettirning  into  the  right  way  f^ — who 
dare  any  more  call  that  a  wrong  way,  which  God  Himself 
hath  determined  ?  He  tliat  willeth  and  dotli  that  wliich  God 
would  have  him  to  will  and  to  do,  is  never  out  of  liia  "  right 
way/'  It  follows  in  his  description,—"  after  the  grief,"  &c. 
It  is  true,  a  man  may  grieve  for  that  which  is  necessarily 
hu[)osed  upon  him ;  but  he  cannot  grieve  for  it  as  a  fault  of 

•  ['^  Pottto  unci  »b«urdo  •pqmi&tijr      if^^un-tn,  rifp  li*  i^vyoff^^mt  ttt^  ^4* 

*  [*'A<kpt«a,  irrtPtfy^obi.ayamXii*Ttit,      Kux.«  OntL  %t  iu  Saiai.  BRptii$iiiA,  Op. 
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tis  own,  if  it  never  was  in  his  power  to  shun  it.  Suppose 
a  writing-master  shall  hold  his  scholar^s  hand  in  his,  and 
write  with  it :  the  scholar^s  part  is  only  to  hold  still  his  hand^ 
whether  the  inaster  write  well  or  illi  the  scholar  hath  no 
ground,  either  of  joy  or  sorrow,  as  for  himself;  uo  man  will 
interprot  it  to  be  his  act,  but  his  master^s.  It  is  no  fault  to 
be  out  of  the  *'  right  way,"  if  a  man  had  not  liberty  to  have 
kept  Mmaelf  in  the  way. 

And  so  from  repentance  he  skips  quite  over  new  obedience, 
to  come  to  prayer,  which  is  the  last  reUgious  duty  insisted 
upon  by  me  here ;  but  according  to  his  use,  without  either 
answeriug  or  mentiouiug  what  I  say:  which  would  have 
shewed  him  plainly  what  kind  of  prayer  I  intend^ — not 
contemplative  prayer  in  general,  as  it  includes  thanksgiving, 
but  that  most  proper  kind  of  prayer  which  we  call  petition^ 
which  used  to  be  thus  defined, — to  be  *^  an  act  of  religion,  by 
which  we  desire  of  God  something  which  we  have  not,  and 
hope  that  we  shall  obtain  it  by  Himff/'  Quite  contrary  to 
this  T.  H.  teUs  us,  that  prayer  "is  not  a  cause  nor  a  means^' 
of  God^s  blessing,  but  only  ''a  signification  that  we  expect** 
it  from  Him*  If  he  had  told  us  only,  that  prayer  is  not  a 
meritorious  cause  of  God*s  blessings,  as  the  poor  man  by 
begging  an  alms  doth  not  deserve  it,  I  should  have  gone 
along  with  him.  But  to  tell  us,  that  it  is  not  so  much  as  **  a 
means ^  to  procure  God^a  blessing,  and  yet  with  the  same 
breath,  that  God  "  will  not  give  His  blessings  but  to  those" 
who  pray  ; — who  shall  reconcile  him  to  himself?  The  Scrip- 
tures teach  us  otherwise: — "Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the 
Father  in  My  name.  He  will  give  it  you  /^ — **  Ask,  and  it 
»hall  be  given  you,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  yon."  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians,  that 
he  was  "  helped"  by  their  "  prayers  ;^* — that^s  not  all;— that 
"  the  gift  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  their  means  ^"  so  prayer 
is  a  "  means/'  And  St,  James  saith,  "  The  effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much :"  if  it  be 
"  effectual/^  then  it  is  "  a  cause /^  To  shew  this  efficacy  of 
prayer,  our  Saviour  useth  the  comparison  of  a  father  towards 
his  childj  of  a  neighbour  towards  his  neighbour;  yea,  of  an 
unjust  judge,  to  shame  those  who  think,  that  God  hath  not 

V  [See  ThcjiTL  Aqtii^,  StuniTLf  S4M:und.  Kecund.,  Qu>  Ixxjilu.  «rt  3. J 
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Part    more  compassion  than  a  wicked  man.    This  was  signified  by  689 
rcTiT"""  J*^'^^'*  wrestling  and  prevailing  with  God.     Prayer  is  like 
24—30.]   *  the  tradesman's  tools^  wherewithal  he   gets  his  living  for 
himself  and  his  family.     Bnt,  saith  he,  God's  "  will*'  is  "  un- 
changeable."     What   then?     He  might  as  well  use  this 
against  study,  physic,   and   all   second  causes,   as  against 
prayer.     He  shews  even  in  this,  how  little  they  attribute  to 
the  endeavours  of  men.    There  is  a  great  diflference  between 
these  two;  ^^mutare  vohmtatem^' — "to  change  the  willV — 
fjamesl.     (which  God  never  doth,  in  Whom  there  is  not  the  least 
*^  shadow  of  turning  by  change ;  His  will  to  love  and  hate  was 

the  same  from  eternity,  which  it  now  is,  and  ever  shall  be ; 
His  love  and  hatred  are  immoveable,  but  we  are  removed ; — 

"  Non  tellus  cymbam  tellurem  cymba  reliquit ;") — 

and  ^^velle  mtttationem^ — "to  will  a  change**  f  which Gk)d  often 
doth.  To  change  the  will  argues  a  change  in  the  agent,  but 
to  will  a  change  only  argues  a  change  in  the  object.  It  is 
no  inconstancy  in  a  man,  to  love,  or  to  hate,  as  the  object  is 
changed.  "  Priesta  mihi  omnia  eackm  et  idem  sum  "  Prayer 
works  not  upon  God  but  us.  It  renders  not  Him  more 
propitious  in  Himself,  but  us  more  capable  of  mercy.  He 
saith,  this — that  God  doth  not  bless  us,  except  we  pray — ^is 
"a  motive  to  prayer.''  Why  talks  he  of  "motives,"  who 
acknowledgeth  no  liberty,  nor  admits  any  cause,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary?  He  saith,  "Prayer  is  the  gift  of  God  no 
less  than  the  blessing"  which  we  pray  for,  and  contained 
"in  the  same  decree"  with  "the  blessing."  It  is  true,  the 
spirit  of  prayer  is  the  gift  of  God;  will  he  conclude  from 
thence,  that  the  good  employment  of  one  talent,  or  of  one 
gift  of  God,  may  not  procure  another  ?     Our  Saviour  teach- 

[Matt  XXV.  eth  us  otherwise ; — "  Come,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant ; 

^^'^  thou  hast  been  faithftd  in  little,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 

much."  Too  much  light  is  an  enemy  to  the  light,  and  too 
much  law  is  an  enemy  to  justice.  I  could  wish  we  wrangled 
less  about  Gt)d^s  decrees,  untU  we  imderstood  them  better. 
But,  saith  he,  "thanksgiving  is  no  cause  of  the  blessing 
past,"  and  "prayer  is  but  a  thanksgiving."  He  might  even  as 
well  tell  me,  that  when  a  beggar  craves  an  alms,  and  when 

^  [Thorn.  Aquin.,  Summ.,  P.  Prima,  Qu.  xix.  art  7.] 
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pves  thanks  for  it^  it  is  all  one.     Every  tliaiiksgiving  is  a  Dncourbe 
ai  of  prayer ;  but  every  prayer,  and  namely  petition,  is        ^' 
not  a  thanks^ving*     In  the  last  place  he  urgetli,  that  in  our 
prayers  we  are  bound  to  submit  our  wills  to  God^s  wilL 
Who  ever  made  any  doubt  of  tliis  ?     We  must  submit  to  the 

IJjreceptivc  will  of  God,  or  His  commaudraents ;  we  must 
submit  to  the  effective  will  of  God,  when  He  declares 
Hia  good  pleasure  by  the  event  or  otherwise.  But  we  deny, 
and  deny  again,  either  that  God  wills  things  *'  ad  ej:ira^' — 
"without  Himself-'  necessarily,  or  that  it  is  His  pleasure 

-that  all  second  causes  should  net  necessarily  nt  all  times; 

[which  is  the  question,  and  that  which  he  aUegcth  to  the  con- 

itrary  comes  not  near  it 


NUMBER  XVI. 

J.  D.— Foiuthly,  the  order,  beauty,  and  perfection  of  the 
rorld  doth  require,  that  in  the  universe  should  be  agents  of 
11  sorts,  some  necessary,  some  free,  some  contingent.  He 
[lat  shall  make  cither  all  things  necessary,  guided  by  dea- 
iny,  or  all  things  free,  governed  by  election,  or  all  things 

contingent,  happening  by  chance,  doth  overthrow  the  beauty 

and  the  perfection  of  the  world. 


4.— [The 
opinion  of 
neecssily 
dejitroys 
Uit^  variety 
arid  peifoc- 
Uon  of  the 


T*  H* — ^The  fourth  argument  from  reason  is  this,  ^'The  I  Answer.} 
order,  beauty,  and  perfection  of  the  world  requireth,  that  in 
the  universe  should  be  agents  of  all  sorts,  some  necessary, 
some  free,  some  contingctit ;  he  that  shall  make  all  things 
necessary,  or  all  things  free,  or  all  things  contingent,  doth 
overthrow  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  world/'  In 
which  argument  I  observe,  first,  a  contradiction.  For,  see- 
ing he  that  maketh  anything,  in  that  he  maketh  it,  he  mak- 
eth  it  to  be  necessary,  it  foUoweth,  that  he  that  maketh  all 
things^  maketh  all  things  necessary  to  be.  As,  if  a  workman 
naake  a  garment,  the  garment  must  necessarily  be;  so,  if 
God  make  every  thing,  every  thing  must  necessarily  be. 
Perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  world  requireth  (though  we  know 
it  not),  that  some  agents  should  work  without  deliberation. 
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Pa  IT    iflikli  ho  caUs  neecssan'  agents;  and  some  agents  with  deli- 

—  bcration,  and  those  both  he  and  I  call  free  agents ;  and  that 

some  agents  should  work  and  we  not  know  how,  and  their 
effects  we  hoth  call  contingent.  But  this  hinders  not,  bnt  that 
he  that  electeth  may  have  Iiis  election  necessarily  determined 
to  one  hy  former  causes;  and  that  which  is  contingent  and 
imputed  to  fortune,  be  nevertheless  necessary,  and  depend 
on  precedent  necessary  causes*  For  by  contingent,  men  do 
not  mean  tliat  which  hath  no  cause,  but  which  hath  not  for 
cause  anything  which  we  perceive.  As,  for  example,  when 
a  traveller  meets  with  a  shower,  the  journey  had  a  cause,  and 
the  ndn  had  a  cause,  sufficient  enough  to  produce  it,  but 
because  the  journey  caused  not  the  rain,  nor  the  rain  the 
journey,  we  say,  they  were  contingent  one  to  another.  And 
thus,  yon  see,  though  there  be  three  sorts  of  events,  neces-  fiuo 
sary,  con6ngcnt,  and  free,  yet  they  may  be  all  necessary 
without  the  destruction  of  the  beauty  or  perfection  of  the 
universe* 


lRe|ily.j  J,  B* — The  first  thing  he  observes  in  mine  argument  is 
"contradiction,^'  ns  he  calls  it,  but  in  tnith  it  is  but  a  de- 
ception of  the  sight  j  as  one  candle  sometimes  seems  to  be 
two,  or  a  rod  iu  tlie  water  shews  to  be  two  rods.  "  Qmepdd 
recipUur,  recipitur  ad  niodmn  recijiieniw"  But  what  is  thia 
''contradiction?'*  Because  I  say,  **  he  who  maketh  all 
things,  doth  not  make  them  necessary/'  What?  A  ^'con- 
tradiction," and  but  one  proposition  ?  That  were  strange.  I 
say,  God  hath  not  made  all  agents  neoeasary ;  he  aaith,  God 
hath  made  all  agtmts  necessary.  Here  is  a  "contradiction'* 
indeed,  but  it  is  between  him  and  me,  not  between  me  and 
myself*  But  yet  though  it  be  not  a  formal  '*  contradiction," 
Tct  perhaps  it  may  imply  a  contradiction  in  adjetto.  Where- 
fore, to  cle4ir  the  matter,  and  dispel  the  mist  which  he  hath 
[llypcifhe^  iTOcd*  It  IS  truc,  that  every  thing  when  it  is  made,  it  ii 
lii^'ftom  'it^^^^^^^iT  ^hat  it  be  made  so  as  it  is ;  that  is,  by  a  necessity 
•JJJJJ^^  of  iftfidhbility^  or  suppos^ition— supposing,  that  it  be  so  miule ; 
pwiitrO  but  this  is  not  that  absolute,  antecedent  necessity,  whereof 
the  qncstioii  is  between  him  and  me.  As,  to  use  his  own 
iotftanoe^  before  the  gnmient  be  made,  the  tailor  is  free  to 
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make  it  either  of  the  Italian;  Spanish,  or  French  fashion  in-  DisroLRjiE 

differently;  but  after  it  ia  made^  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  of '- 

that  fashion  whereof  he  hath  made  it ;  that  h,  hy  a  necessity 
of  supposition*  But  this  doth  neither  hinder  the  cause  from 
being  a  free  cause,  nor  the  effect  from  being  a  free  effect ; 
but  the  one  did  produce  freely,  and  the  other  waa  freely  pro- 
duced.    So  the  "  contradiction'"  is  vanished. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  answer  he  grants,  that  there  are  [Cotitin^ 
some  free  agents,  and  some  contingent  agents ;  and  that  l^ente.] 
'* perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  world"  doth  "require"  it;  but, 
like  a  shrewd  cow,  which  after  she  hath  given  her  milk  caata 
it  down  with  her  foot,  in  the  conclusion  he  tells  us,  that 
Bcsrerthcless  they  are  "all  necessary.'^  This  part  of  Jiis 
answer  is  a  mere  logomachy  (as  a  great  part  of  the  contro- 
versies in  the  world  are),  or  a  contention  about  words ; — what 
ia  the  meaning  of  necessary,  and  free,  and  contingent  actions. 
I  have  shewed  before,  what  free  and  necessary  do  properly 
signiiy;  but  he  misrecites  it*  He  saith,  I  make  all  agents 
which  want  *^ deliberation"  to  be  "necessary  ;''  but  I  ac- 
knowledge^ that  many  of  them  are  contingent.  Neither  do 
I  approve  his  definition  of  contiugentSj  though  he  say,  T  con- 
cur with  Iiim ; — that  they  are  such  agents  as  "  work  we  know 
not  how,"  For,  according  to  this  description,  many  neccs- 
sanr  actions  should  be  contingent,  and  many  contingent 
actions  should  be  necessary.  The  loadstone  draweth  iron, 
the  jet  chaff,  we  '^know  not  how;"  and  yet  the  effect  is 
neoeaaary :  and  so  it  is  in  all  s^^mpathies  and  antipathies  or 
occnlt  qnabticj.  Again,  a  man  walking  in  the  strcetSj  a  tile 
falls  down  from  a  house,  and  breaks  his  head.  We  know 
all  the  causes^  we  know  how  this  came  to  pass.  The  man 
walked  that  way,  the  pin  failed,  the  tile  fell  just  when  he  was 
imder  it*  And  yet  this  is  a  contingent  effect.  The  man 
migfat  not  have  walked  that  way,  and  then  the  tile  had  not 
fallen  upon  him.  Neither  yet  do  I  nnderstand  here  in  this 
place  by  contingents,  such  events  fts  liappen  besides  the 
scope  or  intention  of  the  agents ;  as  when  a  man,  digging  to 
m&ke  a  grave,  finds  a  trcasiu-c ;  though  tlie  w  ord  be  some- 
timefl  so  taken*  But  by  contingents,  I  understand  all  things, 
which  may  be  done  and  may  not  be  done,  may  happen  or 
may  not  happen,  by  reason  of  the  indetermination,  or  acci- 
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Part    dental  concurrence,  of  the  causes.    And  those  same  things 

—  which   are   absolutely    contingent,   are    yet    hypothetically 

necessary;  as,  supposing  the  passenger  did  walk  just  that 
way,  just  at  that  time,  and  that  the  pin  did  fail  just  then, 
and  the  tile  fall,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  fall  upon  the 
passenger's  head.  The  same  defence  will  keep  out  his 
"  shower  of  rain."  But  we  shall  meet  with  his  '^  shower  of 
rain"  again,  Numb,  xxxiv*;  whither  I  refer  the  further  ex- 
plication of  this  point. 


fonnal  sin.] 


NUMBER  XVII. 

Argument  J.  D. — Fifthly,  take  away  liberty,  and  you  take  away  the 
tiiere  be  ^^^7  mature  of  evil,  and  the  formal  reason  of  sin.  If  the 
libert  ^  hand  of  the  painter  were  the  law  of  painting,  or  the  hand  of 
there  is  no  the  writer  the  law  of  writine,  whatsoever  the  one  did  write, 
or  the  other  paint,  must  infallibly  be  good.  Seeing  there- 
fore, that  the  First  Cause  is  the  rule  and  law  of  goodness^  if 
it  do  necessitate  the  will  or  the  person  to  evil,  either  by  itself 
immediately,  or  mediately  by  necessary  flux  of  second  causes, 
it  will  no  longer  be  evil,  llie  essence  of  sin  consists  in  this, 
that  one  commit  that  which  he  might  avoid.  If  there  be  no  691 
liberty  to  produce  sin,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sin  in  the 
world.  Therefore  it  appears,  both  from  Scripture  and  reason, 
that  there  is  true  liberty. 


lAnawer,]  T.  H. — ^To  the  fifth  argument  from  reason,  which  is,  that 
if  liberty  be  taken  away,  the  nature  and  formal  reason  of  sin 
is  taken  away,  I  answer  by  denying  the  consequence.  The 
nature  of  sin  consisteth  in  this,  that  the  action  done  proceed 
from  our  will,  and  be  against  the  law.  A  judge,  in  judging 
whether  it  be  sin  or  not  which  is  done  against  the  law,  looks 
at  no  higher  cause  of  the  action  than  the  will  of  the  doer. 
Now  when  I  say  the  action  was  necessary,  I  do  not  say  it 
was  done  against  the  will  of  the  doer,  but  with  his  will ;  and 
so  necessarily,  because  man's  will,  that  is,  every  act  of  the 

»  [Below,  pp.  724,  725  (fol.  edit).] 
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wiU,  aad  purpose  of  man,  had  a  sufficient  and  therefore  a  Discoumb 

tiec^saiy  cause;    and  conaeqiiently  every  vokmtaiy  action  — — 

was  ncfcesaitated.  An  action  therefore  may  be  voluntary  and 
a  m\,  and  nevertheless  be  necessary.  And  because  GckI  may 
Rfflict  by  right  derived  from  liia  omuipoteney,  though  sin 
w^e  not ;  and  the  example  of  puuishment  on  voluntan*  sin- 
nem  is  the  cause  that  produceth  justice^  and  maketh  sin  less 
frequent ;  for  God  to  punish  such  sinners,  as  I  have  shewed 
before*,  is  no  injustice.  And  thus  yon  have  my  answer  to 
hk  objections,  both  out  of  Scripture  and  reason. 


J.  D. — "  Sets  iu  stmnhre  cupressumj  quid  hoe^  f^  It  was  [Re^iyj 
shrewd  counsel  which  Alcibiades  gave  to  Themistocles,  when 
he  was  busy  about  his  aca>unts  to  the  state,  that  he  should 
rather  study  how  to  make  no  accounts"*.  So,  it  seems,  T*  IL 
thinks  it  a  more  compendious  way  to  baulk  an  argument,  than 
Id  satisfy  it^  And  if  he  can  produce  a  Rowland  against  an 
Oliver,  if  he  can  urge  a  reason  against  a  reason,  he  thinks  he 
liath  quitted  himself  fairly.  But  it  will  not  serve  his  turn. 
And  that  he  may  not  complain  of  misunderstanding  it,  as 
those  wiio  have  a  politic  deafness,  to  hear  nothing  but  what 
liketh  them,  I  will  first  reduce  mine  argument  into  form,  and 
then  weigh  what  he  saith  in  answer  or  rather  iu  opposition  to 
it.  That  opinion  which  takes  away  the  formal  reason  of  sin, 
wskd  by  consequence  sin  itself,  is  not  to  be  approved, — This  is 
dear,  becau^  both  reason  aud  religion,  nature  and  Scripture, 
do  prove,  and  the  whole  world  confcsscth,  that  there  is  sin. — 
But  this  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  all  things,  by  reason  of  a 
conflux  of  second  causes  ordered  aud  detemiined  by  the  First 
Cause,  doth  take  away  the  very  fonnal  reason  of  siu. — This 
is  proved  thus*  That  which  makes  sin  itself  to  be  good  and 
just  and  lawful,  takes  away  the  formal  cause,  and  destroys 
the  essence,  of  sin  i  for  if  sin  be  good  and  just  and  lawful, 
it  is  no  more  e\il,  it  is  no  sui,  no  anoroy.  But  this  opinion 
of  the  necessity  of  all  things  makes  sin  to  he  very  good  and 
ju»t  and  lawful ;  for  nothing  can  flow  essentially  by  way  of 
physical  determiuatioo  fixjm  the  First  Cause,  which  is  the  law 


'  rifwl..  A.P,,  19,20] 


"  [Pluti  in  VHi  Alcib.^  torn,  iu  pp. 
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Part    and  rule  of  goodness  and  justice,  but  that  which  is  good  and 
— — —  just  and  lawful;  but  this  opinion  makes  sin  to  proceed  essen- 


tially by  way  of  physical  determination  from  the  First  Cause, 

as   appears  in  T.  H.  his   whole   discourse.     Neither  is  it 

material  at  aU,  whether  it  proceed  immediately  from  the  First 

Cause,  or  mediately ;  so  as  it  be  by  a  necessary  flux  of  second 

and  determinate  causes,  which  produce  it  inevitably.     To 

these  proofs  he  answers  nothing,  but  only  by  denying  the 

first  ^'  consequence,^^  as  he*  calls  it ;  and  then  sings  over  his 

[Sin,  to  be  old  song,  that  "  the  nature  of  sin  consisteth  in  this,  that  the 

be  the  act  action  proceeds  from  our  will,  and  be  against  the  law:^^  which 

againrt  a*"  ^^  ^^^  seusc  is  most  true,  if  he  understand  a  just  law,  and  a 

Jtt#<iaw.]    fi-ee  rational  will;  but  supposing  (as  he  doth),  that  the  law 

enjoins  things  impossible  in  themselves  to  be  done,  then  it  is 

an  unjust  and  tyrannical  law,  and  the  transgression  of  it  is  no 

sin,  not  to  do  that  which  never  was  in  our  power  to  do;  and 

supposing  likewise  (as  he  doth),  that  the  will  is  inevitably 

determined  by  special  influence  from  the  First  Cause,  then  it 

is  not  man's  will,  but  Ood's  wiU,  and  flows  essentially  from 

the  law  of  goodness. 

That  which  he  adds  of  a  "judge,''  is  altogether  impertinent 
as  to  his  defence.  Neither  is  a  civil  judge  the  proper  judge, 
nor  the  law  of  the  land  the  proper  rule,  of  sin.  But  it  makes 
strongly  against  him.  For  the  judge  goes  upon  a  good  ground. 
And  even  this  which  he  confesseth, — that  the  judge  ''looks  at 
no  higher  cause  than  the  will  of  the  doer," — ^proves,  that  the 
will  of  the  doer  did  determine  itself  freely,  and  that  the 
malefactor  had  liberty  to  have  kept  the  law  if  he  would. 
Certainly,  a  judge  ought  to  look  at  all  material  circumstances, 
and  much  more  at  all  essential  causes.  Whether  every 
''sufficient  cause"  be  a  necessary  cause,  will  come  to  be 
examined  more  properly  Numb,  xxxi.^  For  the  present  it  692 
shall  suffice  to  say,  that  liberty  flows  from  the  sufficiency, 
and  contingency  from  the  debility,  of  the  cause.  Nature 
never  intends  the  generation  of  a  monster.  If  all  the  causes 
concur  sufficiently,  a  perfect  creature  is  produced ;  but  by 
reason  of  the  insufficiency,  or  debility,  or  contingent  aber- 
ration of  some  of  the  causes,  sometimes  a  monster  is  pro- 
duced.    Yet  the  causes  of  a  monster  were  sufficient  for  the 

•»  [Below  pp.  171—173.] 
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production  of  that  whicli  was  produced,  tliat  is,  a  monster ;  DtscouiiiE 
otherwise  a  monster  had  not  been  produced*     What  is  it 
then  ?     A  monster  is  not  produced  by  Tirtne  of  that  order 
wliich  is  set  in  nature,  but  bj  the  contingent  aberration  of 
some  of  the  natural  causes  in  their  concurrence,     The  order 
set  in  natare  is,  that  everj^  like  should  beget  its  like.     But 
toppoaiog  the  concurrence  of  the  causes  to  he  such  as  it  is  in 
the  generation  of  a  monster,  the  generation  of  a  monster  is 
necessaiy ;  as  all  the  events  in  the  world  are,  when  they  arc; 
that  isj  by  a  hypothetical  necessity*     Tlien  he  betakes  him- 
tdf  to  his  old  help, — that  God  may  punish  "by  right  of 
omnipotence,  though  there  were  no  sin."     Tlie  question  is 
not  now,  what  God  may  do,  but  what  God  will  do,  according 
to  that  covenant  which  He  hath  made  mth  raan,^"  Fac  hoc  tLev^xviiL 
ei  vima^* — '*  Do  this  and  thou  shalt  live;" — whether  God  doth  kTI.™' 
punish  any  man  contrary  to  this  covenant*    "  O  Israel,  thy  Ho»ca  stiiL 
destruction  is  from  thyself,  but  in  Me  is  thy  help*'^     He  that  ^' 
**  wills  not  the  death  of  a  sinner/'  doth  much  less  will  the 
death  of  an  innocent  creature.     By  death  or  destruction  in 
this  dbconrse,  the  only  separation  of  soul  and  body  is  not 
intended,  which  is  a  debt  of  nature^  and  which  God,  as  lord 
of  life  and  deathj  may  justly  do,  and  make  it  not  a  punish- 
ment but  a  blessing  to  the  party;  but  we  understand  the 
subjecting  of  the  creature  to  eternal  torments.     Lastly,  he 
tells  of  that  benefit  which  redounds  to  others  from  exemplary 
juiiticc :  which  is  most  true,  but  not  according  to  his  own 
grounds;  for  neither  is  it  justice  to  punish  a  man  for  doing 
that  which  it  was  impossible  always  for  him  not  to  do,  neither 
in  it  lawfiil  to  punish  an  innocent  person  "  that  good  may  [Kom.  ill. 
come''  of  it ;  and  if  his  opinion  of  absolute  necessity  of  all    -' 
things  were  true,  the  destinies  of  men  could  not  be  alter ed, 
either  by  examples  or  feax  of  punishment. 


[niSTINCTIONfi    MADE    BY    NECESSITARIANS.] 

NUMBER  XVni. 

J-  B. — But  the  patrons  of  necessity  being  driven  out  of 
the  plain  field  with  reason,  have  certain  retreats  or  distinc- 
tions, wliicli  they  fly  unto  fur  refuge* 
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Pj*T  1*  Firsts  they  distinguish  between  Stoical  necessity  and 
jrr— ^- —  Cliristiaii  neceaaity,  between  which  they  make  a  threefold 
timii —     differenced 

I  Ik*  tw  wit  * 

siuit!ii  and      First,  Say  they,  the  Stoics  did  ''subject  Jupiter  to  destiny/* 
nc<^-^sluy.i  ^^^  ^*^  "  subject  dcstiuy  to  God."    I  answer,  that  the  Stoical 
sJik^'*ub!  ^^^  Christian  dcstiuy  arc  one  and  the  same ; — ''faium  quGsi 
jeet  Qm\    effuium  Jotis"     Hear  Seneeaj — "Destiny  is  the  necessity  of 
iJh-vsuIi-'  aU  things  and  actions,   depending  upon  the  disposition 
t^lmT^  JupiterS"  &c.     I  add,  that  the  Stoics  left  a  greater  liberty  t 
Jupiter  over  destiny,  than  these  Stoical  Christians  do  to  Gc 
over  His  decrees;    either  for  the  beginnings  of  things, 
Euripides «,  or  for  the  progress  of  them,  as  Chrysippns',  or"' 
at  least  of  the  circumstances  of  tinie  and  place,  as  all  of  them 
generally.     So  Virgilj — ^*  Sed  trahere  et  moras  dmere^/'  &c. 
So  Osiris,  in  Apideius,   promiseth  him  to  prolong  his  lif&j 
^' ultra  fato  con&tiiuta  imipora" — '' beyond  the  times  set  dowB 
by  the  destiniea'*/^ 
2.fThatthe      Next,  they  say,  that  the  Stoics  did  "  hold  an  eternal  flux  and  ^ 
m  n^wmy  necessary  connexion  of  causes/'  but  they  hcheve  that  God 
doth  act  "pr€eter  et  contra  naiuram" — "besides  and  against 
nature."     I  answer,  that  it  is  not  much  material,  whetherj 
they  attribute  necessity  to  God,  or  to  the  stars,  or  to  a  con«J 
nexion  of  causes,  so  as  they  establish  necessity.    The  fonnee 
reasons  do  not  only  condemn  the  ground  or  foundation  of" 
necessity,  but  much  more  necessity  itself,  upon  what  ground 
soever.     Either  they  must  run  into  this  absurdity, — that  the 
effect  is  determined,  the  cause  remaining  undetermined, — 
or  else  hold  such  a  necessary  conuesdon  of  causes  m  the. 


thev  hnlrl 
God  to  Ik? 
the  one 


Stoics  did. 


a.  fThat 
the  Stoics 
deny  eoT»- 

tliL'y  admU  in. 
tWmJ         *"*^ 


Lastly,  they  say,  the  Stoics  did  "tate  away  liberty  and 
coutingence,^^  but  they  "  admit*^  it,    I  answer,  what  liberty  or 


[From   Lipdus^   De  Constantii, 

L  f,  20,  Op.  lorn.  ii.  p.  12.  fol, 
Lu)fd.  TtilS;  from  wliom  what  £(^l]owi» 
ill  ihe  tert  In  ukrn.] 

^  [**  Quid  emm  intelllgis  fktumf 
exiAtimo  i}ece«d.tfttjein  rerum  onuiiuin 
actiimuiTiquej  troam  nulb  vis  rurnp*l" 
S^?iitt!,»  N»t.  Quttstt  lib,  il  c.  36  r^ 
**HuTie'  cundiMn*'  (Jovtm)  "  et  fiitmQ 
w  dixcm  nm\  nietideris  ;  nimi  cam 
fiitutii  nihil  uliud  iiC  qnani  nerieR  Ith- 
\iW\a  causamin,  iUe  e»t  prima  ommum 
i*ftUM«,  ex  quft  c^ter«  pendenL*'  !d., 
Df  Hctief ,  Jib*  IT,  e.  TJ 


*  [S«  c,  g.  III*  SuppUce%  ifT.  734 — 
1 36,  ed.  Bamea^  JSfc.J 

'  [See  Aul.  GelL,  tL  2j  and  Euseb,, 
Pitep,  Evang.^  Uk  vL  e.  7<  pp.  2JS,  U,  C, 
2^7.  C.  fol.  Paris,  1€2S|  and  Plut,,  De 
PlaflL  PfailcHL,  I  2B,  Op.  Moral,  torn, 
ir.  p.  376.  ed.  Wytienb,] 

t  [''At  tnhere  alque  moraa  tantu 
licet  addere  Tebas,"  Virg.,  /En.,  vii  31 5.] 

^  [**  Scies  idtrs  stitiita  fato  tuo 
apatia  viiam  quoque  tibi  proro|^rt!mthi 
tantuin  licere."  L.  ApuL,  Melaiii,«  lib, 
xj.  p.  3fi7.  m  wsum  Delph.— "  Oilrii** 
in  tlio^  text  i^  a  miitake  for  "  Isift.*'] 
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fxiTiUngenee  was  it  thej  admits  but  a  tihdar  liberty,  atid  an  Discotmsi 

eirjptr  shadow  of  contingence  ?  wlio  do  profess  stiffly,  that '■ 

all  actions  and  events  which  either  are  or  shall  be,  cannot 
but  be,  nor  can  be  otherwiaej  after  any  other  manner,  in  any 
other  place,  timcj  number^  order,  roeasnrej  nor  to  any  other  end, 
I  than  they  are ;  and  that  in  respect  of  God^  determiniug  them 
to  one,   Wliat  a  poor  ridiculous  liberty  or  contingence  is  this  ! 

2*  Secondly,  they  distinguish  between  the  First  Cause  and  [DiMtnc- 
tlis  second  causes*  They  say,  that  in  respect  of  the  second  Betli^inT 
GMiKS  many  things  arc  free,  but  in  respect  of  the  First  Cause  q^J^^^ 
aD  things  are  necessary^.     This  answer  may  be  taken  away  J^I^^||ij"^" 

two  ways.  an  things. 

First,  so  contraries  shall  be  true  together  i  the  same  thing  ca«s<*, 
at  the  same  time  sliall  be  determined  to  one,  and  not  deter-  ^^^^^  ^^ 
mined  to  one  :  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  must  neces-  '*  [Jh^i'^o 

,  ,      part^  of 

Mrily  be,  and  yet  may  not  be.     Perhaps  they  will  say,  not  in  thi*  di»* 
thfi  same  respect.     But  that  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  this  conrradict 
question  is  this ; — if  all  tlie  canses  were  only  collateral,  tins  other.] 
cic^ption  might  have  some  colour ;  but  where  all  the  causes, 
beiog  joined  together  and  subordinate  one  to  another,  do 
make  but  one  total  cause,  if  any  one  cause  {much  more  the 
first)  in  the  whole  series  or  subordination  of  causes  be  neces- 
sary, it  determines  the  rest,  and  without  doubt  makes  the 
effect  necessary.    Necessity  or  liberty  is  not  to  be  esteemed 
from  one  cause,  but  from  all  the  canses  joined  together*     If 
one  link  in  a  chain  be  fast,  it  fastens  all  the  rest* 

Secondly,  I  would  have  them  tell  me,  Khetlier  the  second  a,  [t\w 
causes  be  predetermined  by  the  First  Cause  or  not.     If  they  f^.^^^^^^ 
be  determined,  then  the  effect  is  necessary,  even  in  resjjcet  of  "'^*-*-*^f^'^^ 
the  second  causes.     If  the  second  cause  be  not  determined,  cutises 
how  is  the  effect  determined,  the  second  cause  reiimining  un-  uktwiie.] 
determined  ?     Nothing  can  give  that  to  another   which  it 
hath  not  itself.     But,  say  they,  nevertheless,  the  power  or 
faculty  rcmaineth  free.     True,  but  not  in  order  to  the  act,  if 
it  be  once  dctennmed.     It  is  free  '  in  sens^u  dkmo/  but  imt 
'  m  »0nmi  cmftpomio.*     Wlien  a  man  holds  a  bird  fast  in  his 
handi  is  she  therefore  free  to  fly  where  she  will,  because  slie 
huth  wings?     Or  a  man  imprisoned  or  fettered,  is  he  there- 
fore &ce  to  walk  where  he  will,  because  he  hath  feet  and 

»  [Ltpi,,  Oe  Cotiftt,  lib*  i.  c.  13 ;  Op.  torn,  il  ju  ILJ 
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a  lo<x>raotive  faculty?  Judge  without  prejudice^  what  a 
misenible  subterfuge  is  this,  which  maJiy  men  coufide  ao 
much  iu« 


CEETAIN  DISTIKCTIOKS  WHICH  HB  StTPFOSINO  MAY  BE  BUOUOHT 
TO  HIS  ARGITMESTS  ARE  BY  UIM  EEMOVEU* 

fJiMWYT.—  T»  H. — He  saith^  a  man  may  perhaps  auswcr,  that  the 
&^tf»^h  necessity  of  things  held  by  him  is  not  a  Stoical  nece^ity, 
tiont"]  ^^^  ^  Chriatiau  necessitj^  kc.  But  this  distinction  I  ha%e 
not  osedj  nor  indeed  have  ever  heard  before.  Nor  do  I 
think  any  man  could  make  "  Stoical*^  and  "  Christian^-  two 
kinds  of  necessities,  though  they  may  be  two  kinds  of  doc- 
trine. Nor  have  I  drawn  my  answer  to  his  arguments  from 
the  authority  of  any  sect,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  things 
thcmsehes* 

But  here  I  mnst  take  notice  of  certain  words  of  his  in  thia 
place^  as  making  against  his  own  tenet.  'M\Tiere  all  the 
causes,"  saith  he,  "  being  joined  together  and  subordinate  one 
to  auother,  do  make  but  one  total  cause,  if  any  one  cause 
(much  more  the  first)  in  the  whole  series  or  subordination  of 
causes  be  necessary,  it  determines  the  rest,  and  without  doubt 
maketh  the  eflfect  necessary/'  For  that  which  I  call  the 
necessary  cause  of  any  effect,  is  the  joinmg  together  of  all 
causes  subonlinate  to  the  first  into  one  totid  cause.  If  any 
one  of  those,  saith  he,  especially  the  first,  produce  its  effect 
meeeaaarily,  then  all  the  rest  are  determined,  and  the  effect  also 
neoeaaatj.  Now  it  is  manifest,  that  the  First  Cause  is  a  neces- 
sary cause  of  all  the  effects  that  are  next  and  immediate  to 
it ;  and  thei'efore^  by  his  own  reason,  all  effects  are  necessary. 
Nor  is  that  distinction,  of  necessary  iri  respect  of  the  First 
Cause,  and  necessary  in  respect  of  second  causes,  mine.  It 
does  (as  he  well  noteth)  imply  a  contradiction. 


[Risjiijf*]         J.  D. — Because  T.  11.  disavows  these  two  distinctions^  I 

[airi»ti»n  have  joined  them  together  in  one  paragraph.     He  likes  not 

IjAoTATtt^i)  *hc   distinction   of   necessity   or    destiny  into   Stoical   and 

uiLd^*^     Christian ;  no  more  do  L     We  agree  in  the  conclnsiDU,  but 

iitaA       onr  motives  are  diverse.     Mv  reason  is.  because  I  ackuow- 

ledge  no  such  necessity  either  as  tlie  oue  or  as  the  other  |  iiud 

because  I  conceive,  that  those  Christian  writcj-s^  who  do  justly 
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;  the  naked  destiny  of  the  Stoics,  as  fearing  to  fall  into  DucrotJiiftK 
those  gross  absurdities  and  pernicious  consequences  wliieh  —  '-- 
flow  from  thence,  do  yet  privily  (though  perhaps  unwittingly), 
under  another  form  of  expression,  introduce  it  again  at  the 
back  door  after  they  had  openly  cast  it  out  at  tlie  fore  door* 
But  T.  H.  rusbetb  boldly,  without  distinctions  (which  he 
iiceounts  but  "jargon")  and  without  foresightj  upon  the 
grossest  destiny  of  all  others,  that  is,  that  of  the  Stoics. 
He  confe^seth^  that  "  they  may  be  two  kinds  of  doctrine*" 
'*  May  be  ?"  Nay,  they  are,  without  all  peradveuture.  And 
he  himself  is  the  first  who  hears  the  name  of  a  Cliristian  tbat 
^*  I  hare  readj  that  hath  raised  this  sleeping  ghost  out  of  its 
grave,  and  set  it  out  in  its  tme  colours.  Bat  yet  he  likes 
not  the  names  of  "  Stoical^'  and  "  Christian"  destiny  {do  not 
blame  hira),  though  he  would  not  willingly  be  accounted  a 
Stoic.  To  admit  the  thing,  and  quarrel  about  the  name,  is 
to  make  ourselves  ridiculous.  Why  might  not  I  first  cidl 
that  kind  of  destiny,  which  is  maintained  by  Cliristians, 
Chiistian  destiny^  and  tbat  other  maintained  by  Stoics, 
Stoical  destiny?  But  I  am  not  the  inventor  of  the  term.  If 
he  hud  been  as  carcfid  in  reatling  other  men's  opinions  as  he 
is  cxmlideut  in  setting  down  bis  owr^,  be  might  have  found 
not  only  the  thing  but  the  name  itself  often  used.  But  if  [The  term^ 
the  name  of  **faium  Chrhtianum"  do  offend  him,  let  lum  call  t^cf^i^y  Li^- 
it  with  Lipsitis,  ^*faiitm  verum  : "  who  divides  destiny  into  four  *^"^'  J 
kinds;  1,  " matlicniaticaP^  or  astrological  destiny,  2,  *' na- 
tural" destiny^  3,  **  Stoicid"  or  "violent*'  destiny,  and  4, 
'*  true  destiny  ;"  which  he  calls  ordinarily  "  nostrum^^ — "  our" 
destiny^  that  isj  of  Cliristians,  and  "faium  pium^^^  tbat  is, 
godly  d^tiny,  and  defines  it  just  as  T,  H,  doth  his  destiny, 
to  be  a  ^*  series  or  order  of  causes  depending  upon  the  Divine 
ccumselV*  Though  he  be  more  cautelous  than  T*  H,  to  decbne 
thoie  rock$  which  some  others  have  made  shipwreck  upon, 
yet  the  divines  tliought  he  came  too  near  them  ;  as  appears  by 
his  EpUtlc  to  the  reader  in  a  later  edition  ^  and  by  tbat  note  in 
the  margent  of  his  twentieth  ehapter, — "  Whatsoever  I  dispute 

[Op.tfjiu.il.  (*p*  lOj    11,  fal.      teith  a  CflmplaiTit,  that — **  Negant  afitiii 


*  [In  the  *(rd  rdiiMiiu  Svu.  Ajjlw^rp, 
I  JSKi  billed  **  Ad  Ltictur^m  pro  Ci»u- 
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here,  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  wise^  and  being  n5- 
monisliedj  I  will  correct  it ;  one  may  convince  me  of  error,  but 
not  of  obstinacy*"."  So  fearful  was  he  to  overshoot  himself;  and 
yet  he  maintained  both  true  Hberty  and  true  contingency. 
T,  H.  saithj  he  hath  not  sucked  his  answer  from  imy  "  sect/' 
And  I  Bay,  so  much  the  worse.  It  is  better  tu  be  the  disciple 
of  an  old  sect,  than  the  ringleader  of  a  new. 

Concerning  the  other  distinction,  of  liberty  in  respect  of 
the  First  Cause,  and  liberty  in  respect  of  the  second  causes, — 
though  he  will  not  see  that  which  it  concerned  him  to  answer, 
hke  those  old  LamiiCj  which  could  put  out  their  eyes  when 
they  list ;  as,  namely,  that  the  faculty  of  willing,  when  it  is 
determined  in  order  to  the  act  (which  is  all  the  freedom 
that  he  acknowledgeth),  is  but  like  the  freedom  of  a  bird, 
when  she  is  fast  in  a  man's  hand,  &c,, — yet  he  hath  espied 
another  thing  wherein  I  contradict  myself,  because  I  afiirm, 
that  '*  if  any  one  cause  iu  the  whole  aeries  of  causes,  much 
more  the  First  Cause,  be  necessary,  it  deterraiueth  the  rest;" 
butj  aaith  he,  "  it  ia  manifest,  that  the  First  Cause  is  a  neeea- 
sary  cause  of  all  the  effects  that  are  next."  I  am  glad;  yet  it 
ia  not  I  who  contradict  myself,  but  it  is  one  of  his  "  manifest" 
truths  which  I  contradict^ — that  "  the  First  Cause  is  a  neces- 
sary cause  of  all  eifccts;" — which  I  say  is  a  "  manifest"  false* 
hood*  Those  things  which  God  wills  without  Himself,  He 
wills  freely,  not  necessarily.  Wliatsoever  cause  acta  or  works 
necessarily,  doth  act  or  work  aU  that  it  can  do,  or  all  that  is 
in  its  power.  But  it  is  evident,  that  God  doth  not  all  things 
without  Himself  which  He  can  do,  or  which  He  hath  jiowcr 
to  do.  He  could  hare  raised  up  children  unto  Abraham  of 
the  very  stones  which  were  upon  the  banks  of  Jordan,  bnt 
He  did  not.  He  coukl  have  sent  twelve  legions  of  angels  to 
the  succoni:  of  Christ,  but  He  did  not.  God  can  make  T,  H. 
live  the  years  of  Methuselah  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  He 
shall  do  so,  nor  probable  that  He  will  do  so.  The  productive 
power  of  God  is  infinite,  but  the  whole  created  world  is  finite; 
and  tlierefore  Got!  might  still  produce  more  if  it  pleased 
Him".  But  this  it  is,  when  men  go  on  iii  a  confused  way, 
and  will  admit  no  distinctions.     If  T.  H.  had  considered  the 
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differetice  between  a  necessary  being  and  a  necessary  cause^ 
or  between  those  actions  of  God,  which  are  immanent  within 

^Hinlifelf,  and  the  transient  works  of  God,  wliich  arc  extrin- 
BCCid  without  Himself**,  he  woidd  Dcver  have  proposed  such  an 
eiideut  error  for  a  manifest  truth*  "  Qui  pauca  cofmderai, 
facile  prartMnimt" 


NUMBER  XIX. 


J.  D.^ — 3*  Thirdly,  theiy  distin^ish  between  liberty  from 
eompulsion,  and  liberty  from  neceasitation.  The  wilJ,  say 
they,  is  free  from  compukioUj  but  not  free  from  nccessitation. 
And  this  they  fortify  with  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  ia 
granted  hy  all  divines,  that  hypotlietical  necessityj  or  neces- 
sity upon  a  supposition,  may  consist  M^th  liberty ;  secondly, 
because  God  and  the  good  angek  do  good  necessarily,  and 
yet  are  more  free  than  we* 

To  the  first  reason,  I  confess,  that  neeessity  upon  a  sup- 
position may  sometimes  consist  with  true  liberty ;  as  when 
it  signifies  only  an  infallible  certitude  of  the  understanding 
15  in  that  which  it  knows  to  be,  or  that  it  shall  be.  But  if  the 
Buppoiiition  be  not  in  the  agent's  power,  nor  depend  upon 
any  thing  that  is  in  his  power ;  if  there  be  an  exterior  ante- 
cedent cause,  which  doth  necessitate  the  effect ;  to  call  this 
free^  is  to  be  "  mad  with  reasons'/' 

To  the  second  reason,  I  confess,  that  God  and  the  good 
angels  wre  more  free  than  we  are  j  that  is^  intensively,  in  the 
degree  of  freedom,  but  not  extensively,  in  the  latitude  of  the 
object ;  according  to  a  liberty  of  exercisej  but  not  of  specific 
imtion*  A  liberty  of  exercise,  that  is,  to  do  or  not  to  do, 
mny  consist  well  with  a  necessity  of  specification,  or  a  deter- 
mination to  the  doing  of  good.  But  a  hberty  of  exercise  and 
a  necesiity  of  exercise,  a  liberty  of  specification  and  a  ne- 
oaiajty  of  specification  J  are  not  compatible,  nor  can  consist 
together.  He  that  is  antecedently  necessitated  to  do  enlj  is 
not  free  to  do  good.    So  this  instance  is  nothing  at  all  to  tlie 


[Dbtinc- 
tion  jiU — 

liberty 
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t>ulsionand 
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ptirpose* 
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Part        T.  H. — But  the  distinction  of  free  into  free  from  compol- 

III  . 
[Answtr  1  *^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  neccssitation,  I  acknowledge.  For  to  be 
free  from  compulsion^  is  to  do  a  thing  so,  as  terror  be  not  the 
cause  of  his  will  to  do  it.  For  a  man  is  then  only  said  to  be 
compelled,  when  fear  makes  him  willing  to  it ;  as  when  a 
man  willingly  throws  his  goods  into  the  sea  to  save  himself, 
or  submits  to  his  enemy  for  fear  of  being  killed.  Thus  all 
men  that  do  any  thing  from  love,  or  revenge,  or  lust,  are  free 
from  compulsion  :  and  yet  their  actions  may  be  as  necesstiiy 
as  those  which  are  done  upon  compulsion;  for  sometimes 
other  passions  work  as  forcibly  as  fear.  But  free  from  neces- 
sitation  I  say  nothing  can  be ;  and  ^tis  that  which  he  imder- 
took  to  disprove. 
[Hjmothe-  This  distinction,  he  says,  useth  to  be  " fortified'^  by  ^'  two 
rity.]  reasons ;^^  but  they  are  not  mine.  The  first,  he  says,  is,  that  '^  it 
is  granted  by  all  divines,  that  a  hypothetical  necessity,  or  neces- 
sity upon  supposition,  may  stand  with  liberty.^'  That  you  may 
understand  this,  I  will  give  you  an  example  of  hypothetical  ne- 
cessity. KI  shall  live,  I  shall  eat, — this  is  a  hypothetical  neces- 
sity. Indeed  it  is  a  necessary  proposition ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
necessary  that  that  proposition  should  be  true,  whensoever  ut- 
tered :  but  ^tis  not  the  necessity  of  the  thing;  nor  is  it  therefore 
necessary,  that  the  man  shall  live,  or  that  the  man  shall  eat. 
I  do  not  use  to  "  fortify''  my  distinctions  with  such  reasons. 
Let  him  confute  them  as  he  will,  it  contents  me.  But  I 
would  have  your  Lordship  take  notice  hereby,  how  an  easy 
and  plain  thing,  but  withal  false,  may  be,  with  the  grave 
usage  of  such  terms  as  hypothetical  necessity  and  necessity 
upon  supposition,  and  such  like  terms  of  schoolmen,  obscured 
and  made  to  seem  profound  learning. 
'"^  ?"/'  ^^  second  reason,  that  may  confirm  the  distinction  of  free 
i/(>ofi  from  compulsion  and  free  from  necessitation,  he  says,  is,  that 

""^^ 'J  « God  and  good  angels  do  good  necessarily,  and  yet  are  more 
free  than  we.''  The  reason,  though  I  had  no  need  of,  yet  I 
think  it  so  far  forth  good,  as  it  is  true,  that  "  God  and  good 
angels  do  good  necessarily,"  and  yet  are  "free ;"  but  because 
I  find  not  in  the  articles  of  our  faith  nor  in  the  decrees  of 
our  Churcli  set  down,  in  what  manner  I  am  to  conceive  God 
and  good  angels  to  work  by  necessity,  or  in  what  sense  they 
work  freely,  I  suspend  my  sentence  in  that  point ;   and  am 
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ocmtent^  that  there  may  be  a  freedom  from  compukion  and 
jet  no  freedom  fi*om  necessitation ;  as  hath  been  proved  in 
that,  that  a  man  nmy  be  neeessitated  to  some  actions  without 
threats  and  without  fear  of  danger.     But  how  he  can  avoid 

I  the  consisting  together  of  freedom  and  necessity,  supposing 
God  and  good  angels  arc  freer  than  men  and  yet  do  good 
necessarily^  that  we  must  now  examine. 
"I  confess^'  (saith  he),  "that  God  and  good  angels  are 
more  free  than  we ;  that  ia^  intensively,  in  degree  of  free- 
H    dam,  not  extensively,  in  the  latitude  of  the  object;  accord- 

■  ing  to  a  liberty  of  exercise,  not  of  specification/^  Again,  we 
have  here  two  distinctions,  that  are  no  distinctions;  but 
made  to  seem  so  by  terms,  invented  by  I  know  not  whom  to 

I  cover  ignorance  and  blind  the  understanding  of  the  reader. 
For  it  cannot  be  conceived,  that  there  is  any  liberty  greater 
than  for  a  man  to  do  what  he  will,  and  to  forbear  what  he 
will*  One  heat  may  be  more  iutensive  than  another,  but 
not  one  liberty  than  another*  He  that  can  do  what  he  will, 
hath  aU  Hherty  possible;    and  he   that  cannot,  has  none 

I  at  all* 
Also  liberty  (as  he  says  the  Schools  call  it)  of  "exercise^'' 
which  IB  (as  I  have  said  before  i)  a  liberty  to  do  or  not  to 
do,  cannot  be  without  a  hbertj  (which  they  call)  of  ^'  speci- 
fication,*^ that  13  to  say,  a  liberty  to  do  or  not  to  do  this  or 
that  in  particular;  for  how  can  a  man  conceive,  that  he  has 
liberty  to  do  anjlhing,  that  hath  not  hberty  to  do  this  or  that 
or  somewhat  in  particular  ?  If  a  man  be  forbidden  in  Lent  to 
eal  this  and  that  and  eveiy  other  particular  kind  of  flesh,  how 
can  he  be  understood  to  have  a  liberty  to  eat  flesh,  more  than 
he  that  hath  no  licence  at  all  ? 
&$  You  may  by  this  again  see  the  vanity  of  distinctions  used 
in  the  Schools.  And  I  do  not  doubt,  bnt  that  the  imposing 
of  them  by  authority  of  doctors  in  the  Church  hath  been  a 
I       great  cause  that  men  have  laboured,  tbough  by  sedition  and 

■  evil  courses,  to  shake  them  off :  for  nothing  is  more  apt  to 
"   beget  hatred,  than  the  t^Tannising  over  man^s  reaisun  and 

understanding ;  especially  when  it  is  done,  not  by  the  Scrip- 
ture, but  by  pretence  of  learning  and  more  judgment  than 
that  of  other  men* 

^  [Sec  above  T,  \L  NumU  iv*  p.  Si*] 
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Part  J.  D. — He  who  will  speak  with  some  of  our  great  under- 
takers  about  the  grounds  of  learnings  had  need  either  to 
speak  by  an  interpreter,  or  to  learn  a  new  language  (I  dare 
not  call  it  ''jargon'^'  or  canting),  lately  devised,  not  to  set 
forth  the  truth,  but  to  conceal  falsehood.  He  must  learn 
a  new  liberty,  a  new  necessity,  a  new  contingency,  a  new 
sufiSciency,  a  new  spontaneity,  a  new  kind  of  deliberation,  a 
new  kind  of  election,  a  new  eternity,  a  new  compulsion,  and, 
in  conclusion,  a  new  nothing.  This  proposition, — ^  The  will 
is  free,' — may  be  understood  in  two  senses ;  either  that  the 
will  is  not  compelled,  or  that  the  will  is  not  always  necessi- 
tated :  for  if  it  be  ordinarily  or  at  any  time  free  from  neces- 
sitation,  my  assertion  is  true,  that  there  is  freedom  fit)m 
necessity.  The  former  sense — ^that  the  will  is  not  compelled 
— ^is  acknowledged  by  all  the  world  as  a  truth  undeniable. 
''  Voluntas  non  cogitur/'  For,  if  the  will  may  be  compelled, 
then  it  may  both  will  and  not  will  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time  under  the  same  notion ;  but  this  implies  a  contra- 
diction. Yet  this  author  (like  the  good  woman  whom  her 
husband  sought  up  the  stream  when  she  was  drowned,  upon 
pretence  that  when  she  was  living,  she  used  to  go  contrary 
courses  to  all  other  people), — ^he  holds,  that  true  compulsion 
and  fear  may  make  a  man  will  that  which  he  doth  not  will, 
that  is,  in  his  sense,  may  compel  the  will ;  '^  as  when  a  man 
willingly  throws  his  goods  into  the  sea  to  save  himself,  or 
submits  to  his  enemy  for  fear  of  being  killed.'^  I  answer, 
that  T.  H.  mistakes  sundry  ways  in  this  discourse. 
1.  [Actions  First,  he  erreth  in  this, — to  think,  that  actions  proceeding 
fromfear"^  from  fear  are  properly  compulsory  actions* ;  which  in  truth  are 
comimisory  ^^*  ^°V  voluntary  but  free  actions,  neither  compelled,  nor  so 
actions.]  much  as  physically  necessitated.  Another  man,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  ship,  in  the  same  storm,  may  choose,  and 
the  same  individual  man  otherwise  advised  might  choose,  not 
to  throw  his  goods  overboard.  It  is  the  man  himself,  who 
chooseth  freely  this  means  to  preserve  his  life.  It  is  true, 
that  if  he  were  not  in  such  a  condition,  or  if  he  were  freed 
from  the  grounds  of  his  present  fears,  he  would  not  choose 
neither  the  casting  of  his  goods  into  the  sea  nor  the  submit- 
ting to  his  enemy.     But  considering  the  present  exigence  of 

'  [See  above  T.  H.  Numb.  iv.  p.  3  K]      Secund.,  Qii.  vi.  art.  6.] 
*  [See  Thoni.  Aqiiin.,  Summ.,  Prim. 
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liis  a^airs,  reason  dictates  to  him,  that  of  two  in  conveniences  Discourse 

the  less  is  to  be  chosen^  as  a  comparative  good*     Neither ■ 

doth  he  wUl  this  course  as  tlie  end  or  direct  object  of  his 
desires,  but  as  the  means  to  attain  bis  end.  And  what  fear 
doth  in  these  cases,  love,  hope,  batredj  &c.,  may  do  in  other 
eases ;  that  ia^  may  occasion  a  man  to  elect  those  means  to 
obtain  his  willed  end,  which  otherwise  he  would  not  elect. 
As  Jacob,  to  sene  seven  yeai^s  more,  rather  than  not  to  enjoy  [Ckn, ixii, 
hti  beloved  Kacbel ;  the  merchant,  to  hazard  himself  upon  ^^ -^ 
the  rough  seas,  in  hope  of  profit.  Passions  may  be  so 
violent,  that  thej  may  necessitate  the  will;  that  ib^  when 
they  prevent  deliberations ;  but  thi^  is  rarely,  and  then  the 
will  is  not  free :  but  they  never  properly  compel  it.  That 
which  is  compelled,  is  against  the  will;  and  that  which  is 
against  the  mil,  is  not  willed* 

Secondly,  T.  H.  errs  in  this  also^  where  he  saith,  that  **  a  a.  [Proper 
man  is  then  only  said  to  be  compelled  when  fear  makes  him  skin  cvtrfn^ 
T*iUiug  to"  an  action.     As  if  force  were  not  more  prevalent  ^'^^-1 
with  a  man  than  fear*     Wc  must  know  therefore,  that  this 
word  "eompclled^'  is  taken  two  ways:  sometimes  improperly, 
that  is,  when  a  man  is  moved  or  occasioned  by  threats  or 
feiiTj  or  any  passion,  to  do  that  which  he  would  not  have 
done,  if  those  threats  or  that  passion  had  not  been :  some- 
times it  is  taken  properly,  when  we  do  anything  against  our 
own  inclination,  moved  by  an  external  cause,  the  wiU  not  con- 
senting nor  concimring  but  resisting  as  much  as  it  can ;  as  in  a 
rape,  or  when  a  Christian  is  drai^Ti  or  carried  by  violence  to  the 
idoFs  temple,  or  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter— ^^  Another  shall  Ji>bnxiii« 
gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldst  not/*    This  '^ 
is  that  compulsion  which  is  understood  when  we  say,  the  will 
may  be  letted,  or  changed,  or  necessitated ;  or  that  the  im- 
r  perate  actions  of  the  will  (that  is,  the  actions  of  the  inferior 
fjictilties  wliich  are  ordinarily  moved  by  the  will*}  may  be 
compelled,  but  that  the  immanent  actions  of  the  will,  that 
is,  to  will,  to  choose,  cannot  be  compelled,  because  it  is  the 
nature  of  an  action  properly  compelled  to  be  done  by  an  cx- 
trinsecal  cause  without  the  concurrence  of  the  will'^* 

TliirtUy,  the  question  is  not,  whether  all  the  actions  of  a  man  a  [Afen  or- 

be  free,  bat  whether  they  be  ordinarily  free.     Suppose  some  no"aiwuV»* 

free.} 
*  [Set  belew   NuitiK  x%.   p|».  130,  ^    [Timrt.   Aquin,,    Summ*^  Prim, 

jai,]  Secund^t  Qu.  vL  art,  h] 
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passions  are  so  sudden  and  violent^  that  they  surprise  a  man, 
and  "  betray  the  succours''  of  the  soul,  and  prevent  delibcra- 
tioii;  as  we  see  in  some  *^  motus primo  pnmi"  or  antipathies^ 
how  some  men  wiD  run  upon  the  most  dangerotis  objects 
upon  the  first  view  of  a  loathed  creatiu^,  without  any  power 
to  contain  themselves*  Such  actions  as  these,  as  they  are  not 
ordinaary,  so  they  are  not  free ;  because  there  is  no  delibcra- 
tiou  nor  election.  But  where  dcUberatiou  and  election  are, 
as  when  a  man  throws  his  goods  overboard  to  save  the  ship, 
or  submits  to  his  enemy  to  save  his  life,  there  is  always  true 
liberty. 

Though  T-  H*  slight  the  two  reasons  which  I  produce  in 
favour  of  his  cause,  yet  they  who  urged  them,  deserved  not  to 
be  slighted,  unless  it  were  because  they  were  Schoolmen* 
The  former  reason  is  thus  framed ; — a  necessity  of  supposition 
may  consist  with  true  Hberty,  but  that  necessity  which  flows 
from  the  natural  and  extrinse<ad  detenniuation  of  the  will  is 
a  necessity  of  supposition*  To  this  my  answer  is  in  e fleet, — 
that  a  necessity  of  supposition  is  of  two  kinds*  Sometimes 
the  thing  supposed  is  in  the  power  of  the  a^nt  to  do  or  not 
to  do  :  as  for  a  Eomish  priest  to  vow  continence,  u|K)n  sup- 
position  that  he  bo  a  Romish  priest,  is  Becessar)%  but  because 
it  was  in  his  power  to  be  a  priest  or  not  to  be  a  priest,  there- 
fore his  vow  is  a  free  act.  So,  supposing  a  man  to  have 
tdcen  physic,  it  is  uecessaTy  that  he  keep  at  home;  yet,  be- 
cause it  was  in  Ms  power  to  take  a  medicine  or  not  to  take  it^  | 
tiberrfore  his  keeping  at  home  is  free*  Again,  sometimes  the 
tliiiig  supposed  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  agent  to  do  or  not 
to  do*  Supposing  a  man  to  be  extremely  sick,  it  is  necesaaiy 
that  he  keep  at  home;  or  supposing  tliat  a  man  hath  a 
natural  antipatliy  against  a  cat,  he  runs  necessarily  awiiy  so 
soon  as  be  tees  her.  Because  this  antipathy  and  this  lickiieB 
are  not  in  the  power  of  the  party  affected,  therefore  tbeia 
acts  are  not  free.  Jacob  blessed  his  sons ;  Balaam  bletaed 
Isiuel ;  these  two  acts,  being  done,  are  both  necessary  upon 
supjiosition  :  but  it  was  in  Jacob's  power  not  to  have  blessed 
his  sous ;  so  was  it  not  in  Balaam^a  power  not  to  have  blessed 
Israel*  Jacob's  will  was  determined  by  himself;  Balaam's 
will  ivns  physically  determined  by  God.  Therefore  Jacobus 
benediction  proceeded  from  his  own  free  election ;  and 
Balaam's  from  God's  determination.     So  was  Caiaphas  hisj 


jirophe^.    Therefore  the  text  aaith,  "  He  spake  not  of  liim-  Di^courib 

©elf/*    To  this  T,  H,  saith  nothing:  but  only  declareth  by  an — 

impertineBt  instance,  what  "  hypothetical"  signifies  j  and 
then  advisetli  your  Lordship  to  take  notice,  how  errors  and 
ig:a€rance  may  be  cloaked  under  grave  scholastic  terms. 
And  1  do  likewise  entreat  your  Lordship  to  take  notice,  that 
the  greatest  fraud  and  cheating  lurks  coramonly  under  tlie 
pretence  of  plain  dealing.  We  see  jugglers  commonly  strip 
up  their  sleeves,  and  promise  extraordinary  fair  dealing, 
before  they  begin  to  play  their  tricks. 
^Concerning  the  second  argument,  drawn  from  the  liberty  [of  cmi, 
God  and  the  good  angels,  as  I  cannot  but  approve  his  JJ^g^u.^^  "^ 
modesty  in  suspending  his  judgment  concerning  the  manner 
how  God  and  the  good  angels  do  work,  necessarily  or  freely, 
because  he  ''  finds  it  not  set  down  in  the  articles  of  our  faith, 
or  the  decrees  of  our  Church  j"  especially  in  this  age,  wliich 
is  80  full  of  atheism,  and  of  those  scoffers  which  St.  Peter 
prophesied  of,  who  neither  believe  that  there  is  God  or  angels,  2  Pet.  liis. 
or  that  they  have  a  soul,  but  only  as  salt,  to  keep  their  bodies 
from  putrefaction  |  so  I  can  by  no  means  assent  unto  him  in 
that  which  follows:  that  is  to  say,  that  he  hath  "proved^* 
_  that  Liberty  and  necessity  of  the  same  kind  may  '^consist 
I  together,"  that  is,  a  liberty  of  exercise  with  a  necessity  of 
exercise,  or  a  liberty  of  specification  with  a  necessity  of 
tpecaficatiaD*  Those  actioua,  wliich  he  saith  arc  necessitated 
by  pnasion,  are  for  the  most  part  dictated  by  reason,  either 
truly  or  apparently  right,  and  resolved  by  the  will  itself. 
But  it  troubles  him  that  I  say,  that  "God  and  the  good 
Angels  are  more  free  than  men  intensively,  in  the  degree 
of  freedom,  but  not  extensively,  in  the  latitude  of  the  object, 
en  according  to  a  liberty  of  eiercise  but  not  of  specification  f 
which,  he  saith,  "  arc  no  distinctions,'*  but  ''  terms  invented 
to  cover  ignorance,"  Good  words*  Doth  he  only  see?  Are 
all  other  men  stark  blind?  By  his  favour,  they  are  true 
and  necessary  distinctions.  And  if  he  alone  do  not  conceive 
tfaetn,  it  iJt  because  distinctions,  as  all  other  things,  have 
their  bl^  according  to  the  capacities  or  prejudices  of  their 


But  he  urgeth  two  reasons.     "  One  heat,"  saith  he,  "  may  [lytymm 
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aoother,"  Why  not,  I  wonder*  Nothing  is  more  proper  to 
a  man  than  reason,  yet  a  man  is  more  rational  than  a  child^ 
and  one  man  more  rational  than  another;  that  is,  in  respeet 
of  the  use  and  exercise  of  reason.  As  there  are  degrees  of 
understanding,  so  tliere  are  of  liberty*  The  good  angels 
have  clearer  nnderstandings  than  we,  and  they  are  not 
hindered  with  passions  as  we ;  and^  by  conaequencej  they  have 
more  use  of  libertv  than  we.  His  second  reason  is,^ — '^  He 
that  can  do  what  he  will,  hath  all  liberty,  and  he  that  eannof' 
do  what  he  will,  "  hath  no**  liberty.  If  this  be  true,  thi 
there  are  no  degrees  of  liberty  indeed.  But  this  which  he 
calls  Hbertyp  is  rather  an  omnipotence  than  a  hberty ; — to  do  i 
whatsoever  he  will.  A  man  is  free  to  shoot  or  not  to  shoot, 
although  he  cannot  hit  the  white  whensoever  he  would,  We 
do  good  freely,  but  with  more  difficulty  and  reluctation  than 
the  good  spirits.  The  more  rational  and  the  less  sensual  the 
will  isj  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  liberty,  ^H 

His  other  exception,  against  Uberty  of  exercise  and  libert]^^ 
of  specification,  is  a  mere  mistake ;  which  grows  merely  from 
not  rightly  understanding  what  liberty  of  specification  or 
contrariety  is.  A  liberty  of  specification,  saith  he,  is  "a 
liberty  to  do  or  not  to  do  this  or  that  in  particular."  Upon 
better  advice  he  will  find,  that  this  which  he  calls  a  liberty 
fipecificationj  is  a  liberty  of  contradiction,  and  not  of  speci 
fication,  nor  of  contrariety.  To  be  free  to  do  or  not  to  do 
this  or  that  particular  good,  is  a  liberty  of  contradiction ;  so 
likewise  to  be  frc^  to  do  or  not  to  do  this  or  that  particular 
evil.  But  to  be  free  to  do  both  good  and  ciil,  is  a  hberty  of 
contrariety,  which  extends  to  contrary  objects,  or  to  diverse 
kinds  of  things*  So  his  reason  to  prove,  that  a  liberty  of 
exercise  cannot  be  without  a  liberty  of  specification,  fsdls  flat 
to  the  ground;  and  he  may  lay  aside  his  'VLenten  licence" 
for  another  occasion.  I  am  ashamed  to  insist  upon  these 
things ;  which  are  so  evident,  that  no  man  can  question  them 
who  doth  understand  them. 

And  here  he  falja  into  another  invective  against  distinctions^ 
and  scholastieal  expressions,  and  the  *'  doctors  of  the  Chnrcli^* 
wholly  this  means'' tyrannised  over  the  understan<lings**  of  other 
men,  Wliat  a  prcsuinption  is  this  !  for  one  private  man,  who 
will  not  allow  human  hberty  to  others,  to  assume  to  himself  such 
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a  licence,  to  control  so  magistTally^  and  to  censure  of  ^osa  Dibcwr^b 

"i^orance"  and  "tyrannising  over  men's  judgments/^  yea, ■ 

as  causes  of  the  troubles  and  tumults  which  are  in  the  if orld, 
the  ''doctors  of  the  Chnrch"  in  general,  who  have  flourished 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  pkeea,  only  for  a  few  necessary  and 
innocent  distinctions.  TniJy  said  Plutarch,  that  a  sore  eye 
h  offended  with  the  light  of  the  sun".  What  then  ?  Must 
the  logicians  lay  aside  their  "first  and  second  intentions," 
their  ** abstracts'^  and  *^ concretes/*  their  "subjects"  and  "pre- 
dicates/' their  *' modes"  and  '^figures/'  their  "method 
lynthetic"  and  "analytic/'  their  "fallacies  of  composition 
and  division/'  &c*  ?  Must  the  moral  philosopher  quit  his 
*^*means"  and  "extremes/*  his  '^prineipia  congenita*^  and  ^^ac* 
qmmia^*  hia  "  hberty  of  contradiction"  and  "  coutrariety/'  his 
"necessity  abaolute"  and  ^^hypothetical/'  &e*?  Must  the 
isaltiral  philosopher  give  over  his  "  intentional  si)ecies/^  his 
^imd^rstatidiug  agent"  and  "patient/'  his  "reeeptive  and 
ednctive  power  of  the  matter/'  his  "qualitiea/'  ^*  infinite'  or 
'*  mfiuxifi/*  "  mpnbolii^^  or  "  dissymbof^B^'^  his  "  temperament 
adpondmi"  and  *^adjmHiiam"  his  parta  "homogeneous"  and 
"  heterogeneous/' his  **  sympathies  "  and  "  antipatliies/'  his 
**  atttiperittaaiSj"  &c.  ?  Must  the  asstrologer  and  the  geo- 
grapher leave  their  "apogsenm"  and  "  perigaenm,''  their 
"arctic"  and  "antarctic  poles/'  their  ^'equator^  zodiac, 
senithj  meridian,  horizon,  zones/'  &c,  ?  Must  the  mathe- 
matician, the  metaphysician,  and  the  divine,  relinquish  all 
their  terms  of  art,  and  proper  idiotisms,  because  they  do  not 
relish  with  T.  H*  his  palate?  Bnt  he  will  say,  they  are 
*'  obscure"  expressions.  What  niar\"el  is  it,  when  the  things 
themselves  arc  more  obscm*e?  Let  him  put  them  into  as 
**plain  English*"  as  he  can,  and  they  shall  be  never  a  whit  the 
better  understood  by  those  who  want  all  grounds  of  learning- 
KothJDg  is  clearer  than  mathematical  demonstration  j  yet 
llel  one  who  is  altogether  ignorant  in  mathematics  hear  itj 
and  he  will  hold  it  to  be,  as  T*  H*  terms  these  distinctions,  plain 
fajstian  or  "jargon'^/'  Every  art  or  profession  hath  its  proper 
mysteriea  and  expressions,  which  are  well  known  to  the  sons 


*  [Se«  the  De  Adulate  ve  AmkI  Dis- 
€zim.,  c  2S ;  Op.  MornL,  toui.  i.  p.  ISL 


•  [See  below  T»  H.  Numb,  xjtiv,  'm 
fin.,  p.  l^'i;i*] 
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of  artj  not  so  to  strangers.  Let  him  consult  with  military 
meuj  with  physiciansj  with  navigatorSj  and  he  shall  find  this 
trae  by  experience;  let  him  go  on  sliipboard^  and  the 
mariners  will  not  leare  their  "starboard"  and  "larboartl/* 
because  they  please  not  him^  or  because  he  accounts  it  gib- 
berish* No,  no;  it  is  not  the  School  divines,  but  innovators 
and  seditious  orators,  who  are  the  tnie  causes  of  the  present 
troubles  of  Europe,  T.  H.  hath  forgotten  what  he  said  in  his 
hook  Dt  Cive  cap*  xii, — that  it  is  "  a  seditious  opinion/^  to 
teach^  that "  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  belongs  to  private 
persons*;" — and  cap*  17, — that  in  "questions  of  faith"  the 
civil  magistrates  ought  to  consult  with  "the  ecclesiastical 
doctors,"  to  whom  "  God's  blessing  is  derived  by  imposition 
of  hands,"  so  as  "  not  to  be  deceived  in  necessary  truths,"  to 
whom  "our  Sariour  hath  promised  infallibility**^  These  are 
the  very  men  whom  he  traduceth  here.  There  he  ascribes 
"infallibility"  to  them;  here  he  aecuseth  them  of  gross 
superstitious  ignorance,  Tliere  he  attributes  too  much  t^^ 
them ;  here  he  attributes  too  little.  Both  there  and  here  M^f 
"takes  too  much  upon*'  liim.  *'The  spirits  of  the  prophets^ 
are  subject  to  the  prophets*" 
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NUMBER  XX* 

J,  D* — ^Now,  to  the  distinction  itself,  I  say  first,  that  ihi 
proper  act  of  liberty  is  electioUj  and  election  is  opposed  (not^i 
only  to  coaetion  but  also)  to  coarctation  or  detennination  tl^| 
one*  Necessitation  or  determination  to  one  may  consist  wit^^ 
ipontaneity,  but  not  with  election  or  liberty ;  as  hath  been 
shewed*  The  very  Stoics  did  acknowledge  a  spontanei 
Bo  our  adversaries  are  not  yet  gone  out  of  the  cou£nes 
the  Stoics* 

Secondly,  to  rip  up  the  bottom  of  this  business*  This 
take  to  be  the  cleai"  resolution  of  the  Schoob* — ^There  is  a 
double  act  of  the  will :  the  one  more  remote,  called  '*  ij?j* 
peratfis"  that  is,  in  truth,  the  act  of  some  inferior  facultfi 
subject  to  the  command  of  the  will ;  as  to  open  or  shut  one's 
eyes.  Without  doubt  these  actions  may  be  compelled*  The 
other  act  is  nearer,  called  '^ actus  elicitm/^  an  "act  drawn  out*' 


*  [De  CWe,  L-,  xii  |  1.  title,  ji,  125. 
ed*  1642.] 
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of  the  will;  as  to  will,  to  choose,  to  elect***  This  ma^ 
stopped  or  tindered  by  the  inten^ening  impediment  of  the 
understanding,  as  a  stone  lying  on  a  table  is  kept  from  its 
natural  motion;  otherwise  the  will  should  have  a  kind  of 
omnipotence:  but  the  will  cannot  be  compelled  to  an  act 
repugnant  to  its  incliimtioUj  as  when  a  stone  is  throM^n  up- 
wards into  the  air;  for  that  is  both  to  incline  and  not  to 
incline  to  the  same  object  at  tlie  same  tinie,  winch  implies  a 
contradiction*  Therefore,  to  say  the  will  is  necessitated,  is 
to  Bay  the  will  is  compelled  so  far  as  the  wlU  is  capable  of 
compulsion.  K  a  strong  man,  holding  the  hand  of  a  weaker, 
tbould  therewith  kill  a  third  person,  "  hfBC  quidem  vis  esV^ — 
"  this  is  riolenee  ;^'  the  weaker  tlid  not  willingly  perpetrate  the 
fiict,  because  he  was  compelled.  But  now  suppose  this  strong 
man  had  the  will  of  the  weaker  in  his  power  aa  well  as  the 
hand,  and  should  not  only  incline  but  determine  it  secretly 
and  insensibly  to  commit  this  act,  is  not  the  case  the  same? 
Whether  one  rarish  Lucretia  by  force,  as  Tarquin,  or  by 
amatory  potions  and  magical  incantations  not  only  allure  her 
but  necessitate  her  to  satisfy  his  lust,  and  incline  her  eflectn- 
ally  and  draw  her  inevitably  and  irresistibly  to  follow  him 
spontaneously ;  Lucretia,  in  both  these  conditions,  is  to  be 
pitied,  but  the  latter  person  is  more  gudty  and  deserves 
greater  punishment,  who  endeavours  also  so  much  aa  in  him 
hes  to  make  Lucretia  irresistibly  partake  of  his  crime  I  dare 
not  apply  it,  but  thus  only ; — take  heed,  how  we  defend  those 
secret  and  invincible  necesaitations  to  evil,  though  spon- 
taneous and  free  from  eoaetion. 
These  are  their  fastn  esses » 


T,  H,^ — In  the  ncjit  place,  he  bringeth  two  arguments  [.ifffiriT,] 
against  distinguishing  between  being  free  from  compulsion 
and  free  from  necessitation.     The  first  is,  that  ^'election  is  {EhcUim 
opposite,  not  only  to  coaction"  or  compulsion,  ''but  also  to  ^^'lUiii 
nec^sitation  or  determination  to  one,"     This  is  it  he  was  to  f^^^'^^'f^-} 
prove  from  the  beginning,  and  therefore  bringeth  no  new 
argument  to  prove  it.     And  to  those  brought  formerly,  I 
hare  already  answered.     And  in  this  place  I  deny  again,  that 

^  {Thorn,     Aqnija*,    Summ.,    Prim.      Diictor   DubiL,  hk.  1 1,  c    Wu  eontin, 
S^cniiitv  Qu>  tI.  *Tl  **  And  iwTaylort      i  I  \  Work*  ►  vol  kuL  pp.  1,  p>>] 
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election  is  opposite  to  cither.     For  when  a  man  is  compelled 
{for  example,  to  subject  himself  to  ftii  enemy  or  to  die)^ 
hath  still  election  left  in  him,  and  a  deliberation  to  bcthi 
which  of  these  two  he  can  better  endure.     And  he  that  is  led 
to  prison  by  force,  hath  election,  and  may  deliberate  whether 
he  will  be  haled  and  trained  on  the  ground,  or  make  use  of 
his  feet.     Likewise,  when  there  is  no  compulsion,  but  thejoti 
strength  of  temptation  to  do  an  evil  action,  bein^  greater 
than  the  motives  to  abstain,  necessarilj  determine  him  to  the     j 
doing  of  it,  yet  he  deliberates;  whilst  sometimes  the  motirea 
to  do,  sometimes  the  motives  to  forbear,  are  working  on  him; 
and,  consequently,  he  electeth  wliieh  he  will.    But  eommouly^i 
when  we  see  and  know  the  strength  that  moves  us,  we  a^H 
knowledge  necessity ;  but  when  we  see  not  or  mark  not  th^^ 
force  that  moves  us,  we  then  think  there  is  none  ^  and  that  i] 
is  not  causes  but  liberty  that  produceth  the  action,     Heu< 
it  is,  that  they  think  he  does  not  choose  this,  that  of  necessity 
chooseth  it ;  but  they  might  as  well  say,  fire  does  not  bum, 
because  it  burns  of  necessity- 

The  second  argument  is  not  so  much  an  argument,  as  a 
distinction  ;  to  shew  in  what  sense  it  may  be  said,  that  volun- 
tary actions  are  necessitated,  and  in  what  sense  not.  And 
therefore  he  allegeth,  as  firom  the  authority  of  "  the  Schools" 
and  that  which  "  rippcth  up  the  bottom"  of  the  question,  that 
"  there  is  a  double  act  of  the  will."  The  one,  he  says,  "  is 
*  actm  hnperaimj  an  act  done  at  the  command  of  the  will  by 
some  inferior  faculty  of  the  soul,  as  to  open  or  shut  one's 
eyes ;  and  this  act  may  be  compelled."  The  other,  he  says, 
"is  'actus  elieiiu^/  an  act  allured^  or  an  act  ^ drawn  forth' 
allurement,  out  of  the  will,  as  to  will,  to  choose,  to  elect ;  tltis,' 
he  says,  "cannot  be  compelled."  Wherein, — ^letting  pass 
that  metaphorical  speech,  of  attributing  command  and  sub- 
jection to  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  as  if  they  made  a  commou- 
wealth  or  family  among  themselves,  and  could  speak  one  to 
another,  which  is  very*  improper  in  searching  the  truth  of  the 
question, — yon  may  obser\'e,  first,  that  to  compel  a  voluntary 
act  is  nothing  else  but  to  will  it  ^  for  it  is  all  one  to  say,  my 
will  commands  the  shutting  of  mine  eyes  or  the  doing  of  any 
other  action,  and  to  mj^  I  have  the  will  to  shut  mine  ey^. 
So  that  "  actm  imneratHs"  hen 
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said  in  English,    a   voluntary  action ;   but   that  they  that  Diacoukek 

invented  the   term,  understood   not   anything   it   signified. 

Secondly,  you  may  observe,  that  *'  aetuv  eltcUtis"  is  exempli- 
fied by  these  wordfi,  ''to  will,  to  elect,  to  choose/'  which  are 
fill  one ;  and  ao  to  vrill  is  here  made  an  act  of  the  wiU-  And 
indeed,  as  the  will  it  a  faculty  or  power  in  a  man's  soul,  so  to 
will  is  an  act  of  it  according  to  that  power*  But  as  it  is 
absurdly  said,  that  to  dance  is  an  act  allured  or  "drawn"  by  fair 
m^ns  out  of  the  ability  to  dance ;  so  it  is  also  to  say,  that  to 
will  is  an  act  allnred  or  "drawn  out"  of  the  power  to  will,  which 
power  ia  commonly  called  the  will.  Howsoever  it  be,  the 
sum  of  his  distinction  is,  that  a  voluntary  act  may  be  done 
on  compulsion,  that  is  to  say^  by  foul  means,  but  to  will  that^ 
or  aay  act,  cannot  be  but  by  allurement  or  fair  means. 
Now,  seeing  fair  means,  allurements,  and  enticements,  pro- 
duce the  action  which  they  do  produce,  as  necessarily  aa 
threatening  and  foul  means,  it  follows,  that  to  will  may  be 
made  as  necessary  as  anything  that  is  done  by  compidaion* 
So  that  the  distinction  of  "  adus  imperalus/^  and  "  actus 
eticitm*'  are  but  words,  and  of  no  effect  against  necessity* 


J,  D, — In  the  ne:tt  place  follow  two  reasons  of  mine  own  [Replj.] 
against  the  same  distinction ;  the  one  taken  firom  the  fornTcr 
grounds,  that  election  cannot  consist  with  determination  to 
one*     To  this  (he  saitli)  he  hath  "  answered  already."     No, 
trath  is  fomided  upon  a  rock ;  he  hath  been  so  far  from  pre- 
mling  against  it,  that  he  hath  not  been  able  to  shake  it. 
Now  again  he  tells  ua,  that  "  election  is  not  opposite  to  [Ct»topui^ 
ritber'*   (necessitation  or  compulsion).     He  might  even  as  necensita- 
well  tell  us,  that  a  stone  tlirown  upwards  moves  naturally ;  op^^He^o 
or  that  a  woman  c^n  be  ravished  with  her  own  will.   Consent  ^^t^rty,] 
takes  away  the  rape>     Tliis  is  the  strangest  liberty  that  ever 
waa  heard  of; — that  a  man  is  compeUed  to  do  what  he  would 
not,  and  yet  is  free  to  do  what  he  will.     i\jid  this  he  tells  ua 
upon  the  old  score,  that  he  "  who  submits  to  hia  enemy  for 
fear  of  death,  chooseth  to  submit*"     But  we  have  seen  for- 
merly*, that  this,  which  he  calls  compulsion,  is  not  compul- 
sion properly,  nor  that  natural  determination  of  the  will  to 
cinc>  which  is  opposite  to  true  liberty*     He  who  submits  to 
*  [AtMJVG  T.  H.  Numb,  ^jl  pp.  I2t,  &c.] 
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an  enemy  for  saving  his  life^  doth  eitter  only  counterfeit ; — 
.  and  then  there  is  no  will  to  submit ;  this  disguise  is  no  more 
than  a  stepping  aside  to  avoid  a  present  blow ; — or  else  he 
doth  sincerely  will  a  submissiouj  and  then  the  will  is  changed. 
There  is  a  vast  diftcrencc  between  compelling  and  changing 
the  will     Either  God  or  man  may  change  the  w^Ul  of  man, 
either  by  viir\ing  the  condition  of  things^  or  by  informing  the 
party  otherwise ;  but  compelled  it  cannot  be :  that  is,  it  catt^^H 
not  both  will  this  and  not  nill  this^  as  it  is  invested  with  th<^^ 
same  circumstances^  thoughj  if  the  act  Mere  otherwise  cir- 
cumstantiated, it  might  nill  that  freely  which  now  it  wills 
freely.      Wherefore  these  kind  of  actions  are  called  mixed  7o  I 
actions*,  that  iSj  partly  voluntarj%  partly  unvoluntary,     Tliat 
which  is  compelledj  is  a  tnan'a  present  condition  or  distress  j 
that  is  not  voluntary  nor  chosen.     That  which  is  chosen^  is 
the  remedy  of  [his  *"]  disti^ess;  that  is  voluntar}%  So,h}^othe-^j 
tically,  supposing  a  man  were  not  in  that  distress^  they  an^H 
involuntary ;  but  absolutely^  without  any  supposition  at  all,^^ 
taking  the  ease  as  it  is,  they  are' voluntary.     His  other  in- 
stance, of  "  a  man  forced  to  prison/'  that  he  **  may  choose 
whether  he  will  be  haled  thither  upon  the  ground  or  walk 
upon  liis  feet/'  is  not  true*     By  his  leave,  that  is  not  as  he      , 
pleaseth,  but  as  it  pleasetb  them  who  have  him  in  their 
power.     If  they  will  drag  him,  he  is  not  free  to  walk ;  and  if 
they  give  him  leave  to  walkj  he  is  not  forced  to  be  dragged.       , 
Haring  laid  tliis  foundation,  he  begins  to  build  upon  it  ;— 
that  "other  passions  do  necessitate  as  much  as  fear."  But  he 
errs  doubly ;  first,  in  his  foundation*     Fear  doth  not  deter^ 
mine  the  rational  will  naturally  and  necessarily.    The  I 
and  greatest  of  the  five  terrible  things'  is  death ;  yet  the  fci 
of  death  cannot  uecessitate  a  resolved  mind  to  do  a  dishonesi 
action,  which  is  worse  thau  death*      The  fear  of  the  fiery 
furnace  could  not  compel  the  thi'ee  children  to  worship  an 
idol ;  nor  the  fear  of  the  Uons  necessitate  Daniel  to  omit  liis 
duty  to  (jod.     It  is  our  frailty,  that  we  are  more  afraid  of 
empty  shadows  than  of  substantiui  dangers,  because  they  are 
nearer  our  senses ;  as  little  children  fear  a  mouse  or  a  vijsard, 

XAKMv  rfirrn-ot  4  Bi^  ttaXU  Ti,  _  ,  •  ("Tt***  in  the  original  edition,] 

liirml  4 UW  ii4  Taifflwrai  wpdiu %, ' Eaimff*  '  (S cii  "  * ASa£^  w^via,  fAff^t,  tlftXla, 
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more  than  fire  or  weatLer,    But  as  a  fit  of  the  stone  takes  DtscouRiE 

away  the  tense  of  the  gout  for  the  preaent,  bo  the  greater L 

passion  doth  extinguish  the  less.  The  fear  of  God's  wrath 
and  eteruid  torments,  doth  expel  corporal  fear*  "  Fear  not  Luk<>  fiii.] 
them  who  kill  the  bodj^  but  fear  Him  who  is  able  to  cast 
both  body  and  soul  into  lieU." — *^  Da  veniam^imperator^  tu 
carcerem^  Hie  ffchmmam  minaiur^' — "  Excuse  me^  0  emperor, 
thou  threatenest  men  \rith  prison,  but  He  threatens  me  with 
hell^."  SecondlVj  he  errs  in  his  superstrnction  also.  There 
is  a  great  difference^  as  to  this  case  of  justifying  or  not  justi- 
fying an  action^  between  force,  and  fear  and  other  passions. 
Force  doth  not  only  lessen  the  sin,  but  takes  it  quite  away. 
He  who  forced  a  betrothed  damsel  was  to  die ;  "  but  nnto 
the  damseF'  (saith  He)  "  thou  shalt  do  nothing,  there  is  Oeut.  ixti/ 
in  her  no  faiUt  worthy  of  death."  Tamar's  beauty,  or 
Amnon^a  love,  did  not  render  him  innocent;  but  Amnon's  [a  Sflm. 
foree  rendered  Taraar  innocent.  But  fear  is  not  so  prevalent 
as  force  Indeed,  if  fear  be  great  and  justly  grounded^  such 
as  may  fall  upon  a  constant  man,  though  it  do  not  dispense 
with  the  transgression  of  the  negative  precepts  of  God  or 
nature,  because  they  bind  to  all  times,  yet  it  dimiJiisheth  the 
offence,  even  against  them,  and  pleads  for  pardon*  But  it 
diapemeth  in  many  cases  with  the  transgression  of  the  posi- 
tive law,  either  Divine  or  human ;  because  it  is  not  probable, 
that  God  or  the  law  would  oblige  man  to  the  observation  of 
all  positive  precepts  with  so  great  damage  as  the  loss  of  his 
life-  The  omission  of  circumcision  was  no  sin,  whilst  the  U^jsji;  ^* 
limelitcs  were  travelUng  through  the  wilderness*  By  T,  H. 
his  permission,  I  wiU  propose  a  case  to  htm.  A  gentleman 
iends  his  servant  with  money  to  buy  his  dinner;  some 
rtiffians  meet  him  by  the  way,  and  take  it  from  him  by  force ; 
the  servant  cried  for  help,  and  did  what  he  coiild  to  defend 
l&imflelf,  hut  aU  would  not  sene.  The  servant  is  innocent,  if 
he  was  to  be  tried  before  a  court  of  Areopagitcs.  Or  suppose 
the  ruffians  did  not  take  it  from  him  by  force,  but  drew  their 
swords  and  threatened  to  kill  him,  except  he  delivered  it 
himself;  no  wise  man  will  conceive,  that  it  was  either  the 
isaiter's  intention,  or  the  servant's  duty,  to  hazard  his  life,  or 
his  limbsj  for  saving  of  such  a  trifling  sum.     But,  on  the 

9  [Aug.,  De  Verb.  Dnm.,  Serm.  ImI  :  Op.  tnm,  v,  p.  352.  F.] 
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Part    other  side^  suppose  this  servant^  passing  by  some  cabaret  or 
— !i: —  tennis-court,  where  his  comrades  were  drinking  or  playing. 


should  stay  with  them,  and  drink  or  play  away  his  money, 
and  afterwards  plead,  as  T.  H.  doth  here,  that  he  was  over- 
come by  the  mere  strength  of  temptation :  I  trow,  neither 
T.  H.  nor  any  man  else  would  admit  of  this  excuse,  but 
punish  him  for  it ;  because  neither  was  he  necessitated  by 
the  temptation,  and  what  strength  it  had,  was  by  his  own 
fault,  in  respect  of  that  vicious  habit  which  he  had  con- 
James  i.  I4.  tracted  of  drinking  or  gaming.     "Every  man  is  tempted 
when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed/'     Dis- 
ordered passions  of  anger,  hatred,  lust,  if  they  be  consequent 
(as  the  case  is  here  put  by  T.  H.)  and  flow  from  deliberation 
and  election,  they  do  not  on]y  not  diminish  the  fault,  but 
they  aggravate  it,  and  render  it  much  greater. 
[Motives        He  talks  much  of  "  the  motives  to  do,  and  the  motives  to 
Sm^i  the  forbear,''  how  they  "work  upon"  and  determine  a  man:  as  if  a  702 
^ui*J        reasonable  man  were  no  more  than  a  tennis-ball,  to  be  tossed 
to  and  firo  by  the  rackets  of  the  second  causes;  as  if  the  will 
had  no  power  to  move  itself,  but  were  merely  passive,  like  an 
artificial  popinjay  removed  hither  and  thither  by  the  bolts  of 
the  archers,  who  shoot  on  this  side  and  on  that.     Wliat  are 
"motives"  but  reasons  or  discourses  framed  by  the  under- 
standing, and  freely  moved  by  the  will  ?     What  are  the  will 
and  the  understanding  but  faculties  of  the  same  soul  ?    And 
what  is  liberty  but  a  power  resulting  from  them  both  ?     To 
say  that  the  will  is  determined  by  these  motives,  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  the  agent  is  determined  by  himself.     If  there 
be  no  necessitation  before  the  judgment  of  right  reason  doth 
dictate  to  the  will,  then  there  is  no  antecedent,  no  extrinse- 
cal  necessitation  at  all.     All  the  world  knows,  that  when  the 
agent  is  determined  by  himself,  then  the  eficct  is  determined 
likewise  in  its  cause.     But  if  he  determined  himself  freely, 
then  the  effect  is  free.     Motives  determine  not  naturally, 
but  morally ;  which  kind  of  determination  may  consist  with 
true  liberty.     But  if  T.  H.  his  opinion  were  true, — that  the 
will  were  naturally  determined  by  the  physical  and  special 
influence  of  extrinsecal  causes, — ^not  only  motives  were  vain, 
but  reason  itself  and  deliberation  were  vain.     No,  saith  he, 
they  are  not  vain,  because  they  are  the  "means."     Yes,  if 
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tlic  means  be  superfluous,  they  are  vain.  What  needed  such 
a  circuit  of  deliberation  to  advise  what  is  fit  to  be  doBe^  when 
it  is  already  determined  extrinsecally  what  must  be  done  ? 

He  saithj  that  the  ignorance  of  the  true  causes  and  their 
power  is  the  reason,  why  we  ascribe  the  effect  to  liberty;  but 
when  we  seriously  consider  the  causes  of  things,  we  acknow- 
ledge a  necessity.  No  such  thing,  but  just  the  contrary. 
The  more  we  consider,  and  the  clearer  we  understand,  the 
greater  is  the  liberty,  and  the  more  the  knowledge  of  our 
own  liberty-  The  less  we  consider,  and  the  more  incapable 
that  the  understanding  is,  the  lesser  is  the  Kberty,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it.  And  where  there  is  no  consideration,  nor 
me  of  reason,  there  is  no  liberty  at  all,  there  is  neither  moral 
good  nor  evil.  Some  men,  by  reason  that  their  exterior 
aeiiflea  are  not  totally  bound,  have  a  txick  to  walk  in  their 
sleep.  Suppose  snch  an  one  in  that  case  should  cast  himself 
down  a  pair  of  stairs,  or  from  a  bridge,  and  break  his  neck, 
or  drown  himself,  it  were  a  mad  jury  that  would  find  this 
mail  accessary  to  his  own  death.  Why  ?  Because  it  was 
not  fredy  done ;  he  had  not  then  the  use  of  reason. 

Lastly,  he  tells  us,  that  '^  the  will  doth  choose  of  necessity," 
as  weU  as  "  the  fire  burns  of  necessity."  If  he  intend  no 
more  but  this,  that  election  is  the  proper  and  natural  act  of 
the  will,  as  burning  is  of  the  fire,  or  that  the  elective  power 
is  as  necessarily  in  a  man  as  the  ustive  in  the  fire ;  he  speaks 
truly,  but  most  impertinently.  For  the  question  is  not  now 
of  the  elective  power  "  in  actu  primo/^  whether  it  be  an  essen- 
tial faculty  of  the  soul ;  but  whether  the  act  of  electing  this 
or  that  particular  object  be  free,  and  undetermined  by  any 
antecedent  and  extrinseeal  causes.  But  if  he  intend  it  in 
this  other  sense,— that  as  the  fire  hath  no  power  to  suspend 
its  burning,  uor  to  distinguish  between  those  combustible 
matters  which  are  put  unto  it,  but  bums  that  which  is  put 
auto  it  necessarily  if  it  be  combustible,  so  the  will  hath  no 
power  to  refuse  that  which  it  wills,  nor  to  suspend  its  own 
appetite, — ^he  errs  grossly.  The  will  hath  power  cither  to 
will,  or  nill,  or  to  suspend,  that  is,  neither  to  will  nor  nill 
the  same  object.  Yet  even  the  burning  of  tlie  fire,  if  it  be 
eof^idered  as  it  is  invested  mth  all  particular  circumstauees, 
is  not  otherwise  so  necessary  an  aetiou  as  T.  H,  imagineth. 
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Two  thmgs  are  required  to  make  an  effect  necessary  i  first, 
that  it  be  produced  by  a  necessary  cause^  such  as  fire  is; 
secondly,  that  it  be  necessarily  produced.  Protagoras,  an 
atheisij  began  his  book  thus^ — '*  Concerning  the  Gods,  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  wliether  they  be,  or  they  be  not/* — for 
which  his  book  was  condemned  by  the  Athenians  to  be 
burned**.  The  fire  was  a  necessary  agent ;  but  the  sentence 
or  the  application  of  the  fire  to  the  bookj  was  a  free  act ; 
and  therefore  the  burning  of  his  book  was  free.  Much  more 
the  rational  will  is  free;  which  is  both  a  voluntary  agenti 
and  acts  voluntarily. 

My  second  rciison  against  tliis  distinction  of  liberty,  from 
compulsion  but  not  from  necessitatlou,  is  new ;  and  demon* 
strates  clearly,  that  to  necessitate  the  T^ill  by  a  physical  ne- 
cessity  is  to  compel  the  will  so  far  as  the  will  is  capable  of 
compulsion;  and  that  he,  who  doth  necc^itate  the  will  to 
evil,  after  that  manner  is  the  true  cause  of  evil,  and  ought  70* 
rather  to  be  blamed  than  the  will  itself.  But  T.  IL,  for  all 
he  saith  be  is  "not  surprised',"  can  be  contented  upon  better 
addce  to  steal  by  all  tliis  in  silence.  And  to  hide  this  tergi- 
versation from  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  be  makes  an  empty 
show  of  braving  against  that  famous  and  most  necessary  dis- 
tinction between  the  'elicit^  and  'imperate'  acts  of  the  will : 
first,  because  the  terms  are  '  improper ;'  secondly,  because 
they  are  *  obscure/  What  trivial  and  grammatical  objections 
are  these,  to  be  used  against  the  universal  current  of  di^inei 
and  philosophers  I  ^^Verb&rum  ul  riummorum'- — it  is  *^m 
wordsj  as  it  ia  in  money  /'  use  makes  them  proper  and  cur- 
rent A  "tyrant"  at  first  signified  a  lawful  and  just  prince; 
now  use  hatli  quite  changed  the  sense  of  it,  to  denote  either 
an  usurper  or  an  oppressor*  The  word  "pr^munirt^^  is  now  ^^ 
grown  a  good  word  in  our  English  laws  by  use  and  tract  of^H 
time;  and  yet  at  first  it  was  merely  mistaken  for  a  "prtemo^  ^ 
Here/*  The  names  of  Sunday,  Mondavi  Tuesday,  wcm  de- 
rived at  first  from  those  heathenish  deities^  the  sun,  the 
moon,  ami  the  warlike  god  of  the  Germans;  now^  we  use 
them  for  distinction'  sake  only,  witliout  any  relation  to  their 
first  original*     He  is  too  froward,  that  will  refuse  a  piece  of 


*  [Cic,  De  Nut.  Deonim,  lib.  i,  e.  23  j 
— StAt.  Kmpir.t  Adv.  Miilh«iTi.,  lib.  viil 
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coin  that  is  corrent  throughout  the  world,  because  it  is  not  Discourse 

stamped  after  his  own  fancy.     So  is  he  that  rejects  a  good — 

word,  because  he  understands  not  the  derivation  of  it.  We 
■ee  foreign  words  are  daily  naturalized,  and  made  free  deni- 
leiis  in  erery  country*  But  why  are  the  terms  improper? 
Bei^use,  saith  he,  it  ^^  attributes  command  and  subjection  to 
the  faculties  of  the  soul,  as  if  they  made  a  commonwealth  or 
ftmilj  among  theraselvesj  and  could  speak  one  to  another." 
Therefore  he  saith,  "  they  who  inyented  this  term  of  '  actits 
mfferaius/  understood  not  any  thing  what  it  signified." 
No?  Wiy  not?  It  seemeth  to  me  they  understood  it 
better  than  those  who  except  against  it.  They  knew  there 
are  '  mental  terms/  which  are  only  conceived  in  the  mind,  as 
well  as  S'ocal  terras/  which  are  expressed  with  the  tongne. 
They  knew,  that  howsoever  a  superior  do  intimate  a  direction 
to  his  inferior,  it  is  still  a  command*  Tarquin  commanded 
bifl  son  by  only  striking  off  the  tops  of  the  poppies,  and  was 
by  him  both  understood  and  obeyed^.  Though  there  be  no 
fonnal  *' commonwealth"  or  "family,"  either  in  the  body  or 
in  the  soul  of  man,  yet  there  is  a  subordination  in  the  body 
of  the  inferior  members  to  the  head,  there  is  a  subordination 
in  the  soul  of  the  inferior  faculties  to  the  rational  will.  Par 
be  it  from  a  reasonable  man,  so  far  to  dishonoiu'  his  own 
nature,  as  to  equal  fancy  with  understandings  or  the  sensi- 
tive appetite  with  the  reasonable  will,  A  power  of  command 
there  is  without  all  question,  though  there  be  some  doubt  in 
what  faculty  this  command  doth  principally  reside,  whether 
in  the  will  or  in  the  understanding.  The  true  resolution  is, 
that  the  directive  command  for  counsel  is  in  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  applicative  command,  or  empire,  for  putting  in 
execution  of  what  is  directed,  is  in  the  wilL  The  same 
answer  serves  for  his  second  impropriety,  about  the  word 
'elicit/  For,  saith  he,  *'as  it  is  absurdly  said,  that  to  dance 
is  an  act  allured  or  drawn  by  fair  means  out  of  the  ability  to 
dance;  eo  it  is  absurdly  said,  that  to  will  or  choose  is  an  act 
drawn  out  of  the  power  to  will."  His  objection  is  yet  more 
improper  than  their  expression.  The  art  of  dancing  rather 
resembles  the  understandings  than  the  will.  That  "draw- 
ich  the  schools  intend,  is  clearly  of  another  nature 
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Part    from  that  which  he  conceives.     By  " elicitation/'  he  under- 
— Ul: —  stands  a  persuading  or  enticing  with  flattering  words,  or 


sweet  aUuring  insinuations^  to  choose  this  or  that.  But  that 
"  elicitation/'  which  the  Schools  intend,  is  a  deducing  of  the 
power  of  the  will  into  act ;  that  "  drawing/'  which  they  men- 
tion, is  merely  from  the  appetibility  of  the  object,  or  of  the 
end ;  as  a  man  "  draws''  a  child  after  him  with  the  sight  of  a 
fair  apple,  or  a  shepherd  "  draws"  his  sheep  after  him  with 
the  sight  of  a  green  bough;  so  the  end  "  draws"  the  will  to  it 
by  a  metaphorical  motion.  What  he  understands  here  by  an 
"  ability  to  dance,"  is  more  than  I  know,  or  any  man  else, 
imtil  he  express  himself  in  more  proper  terms,  whether  he 
understand  the  locomotive  faculty  alone,  or  the  art  or  ac- 
quired habit  of  dancing  alone,  or  both  of  these  jointly.  It 
may  be  said  aptly  without  any  absurdity,  that  the  act  of 
dancing  is  "drawn  out"  ("c/ici/wr")  of  the  locomotive  fa- 
culty helped  by  the  acquired  habit.  He  who  is  so  scrupu- 
lous about  the  received  phrases  of  the  Schools,  should  not 
have  let  so  many  improper  expressions  have  dropped  fit)m 
his  pen ;  as,  in  this  very  passage,  he  confounds  the  "  compel- 
ling of  a  voluntary  action"  with  the  commanding  of  a  volun- 
tary action,  and  "willing"  with  "electing,"  which  he  saith, 704 
"are  all  one."  Yet  to  will  properly  respects  the  end;  to 
elect,  the  means. 
[Nor  unne-  His  Other  objection  against  this  distinction  of  the  acts  of 
^^J^j  the  will  into  elicit  and  imperate,  is  "  obscurity :" — "  Might 
it  not"  (saith  he)  "  have  been  as  easily  said  in  English  a  vo- 
luntary action."  Yes,  it  might  have  been  said  "as  easily,"  but 
not  as  truly,  nor  properly.  Whatsoever  hath  its  original 
from  the  will,  whether  immediately  or  mediately,  whether  it 
be  a  proper  act  of  the  will  itself,  as  to  elect,  or  an  act  of  the 
understanding,  as  to  deliberate,  or  an  act  of  the  inferior 
faculties,  or  of  the  members,  is  a  voluntary  action ;  but  nei- 
ther the  act  of  reason,  nor  of  the  senses,  nor  of  the  sensitive 
appetite,  nor  of  the  members,  are  the  proper  acts  of  the  will, 
nor  drawn  immediately  out  of  the  will  itself;  but  the  mem- 
bers and  faculties  are  applied  to  their  proper  and  respective 
acts  by  the  power  of  the  will. 
[T.  H.  en-  And  SO  he  comes  to  cast  up  the  total  simi  of  my  second 
takes  the'   reason,  with  the  same  faith  that  the  unjust  steward  did  make 
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Ilia  accounts.    "The  sum  of  J.  D/a  distinction  is'*  (siuth  lie)^  DrscouRSE 
'that  a  volixntary  act  may  be  done  on  compuUion^^  {just 


I. 


contTary  to  what  I  have  maintained)^  "  that  ia  to  say,  by  foul  Luke  xvl, 
loeaaa;  but  to  will  that,  or  any  actj  cannot  be  but  by  allure- 
ment or  fair  means*"  I  confess  the  distinction  is  mine,  be- 
cause I  use  it  J  as  the  sun  ia  mine  or  the  air  is  miue ;  that  ia^ 
common  to  me  with  all  who  treat  of  this  subject.  But  his 
mistakes  arc  so  thicks  both  in  rekting  my  mind  and  his  owUj 
that  the  reader  may  conclude  he  ia  wandered  out  of  his 
known  way,  I  will  do  my  duty  to  shew  him  tlie  right  way. 
Firstj  no  aets,  which  are  properly  said  to  be  compelled,  are 
volnutaiy.  Secondly^  acta  of  terror  (w]iich  he  calls  ^^foul 
meaiis^')^  which  are  aotnetimea  in  a  large  improper  sense 
c^ed  comptdaory  actionSj  may  be^  and  for  the  most  part  are, 
consistent  with  true  liberty.  Thirdly^  actions  proceeding 
from  blandishments  or  sweet  persuasions  (which  he  calls 
"  fair  means"),  if  they  be  iudehberated  (as  in  children,  who 
want  the  use  of  reason)^  are  not  presently  free  actions. 
Lastly,  the  strength  of  consequent  and  deliberated  desires 
doth  neither  diminish  guilt,  nor  excuse  from  punishnient;  as 
juit  fears  of  extreme  and  imminent  dangers  threatened  by 
eztrmsecal  agents  often  do :  because  the  strength  of  the 
former  proceeds  from  our  own  fault j  and  was  freely  elected 
in  the  causes  of  it ;  but  neither  desires  nor  fears,  which  are 
conaequent  and  deliberated,  do  absolutely  necessitate  the  will. 


QlV*    THEORIES  CONCERNING  THE  CAUSE  OF  X  SUPPOSED 
NECESSITY,] 

NUMBER  XXI. 

J.  D.— The  rest  are  umbrages  quickly  dispelled.     First,  [J^r^^**"^ 
the  aatrologer  steps  up,  and  subjects  liberty  to  the  motions 
of  heaven^  to  the  aspects  and  ascensions  of  the  stars* 

,  * .  **  r*!ufi  etcnim  fati  vtdvi  hara  benign*, 
**  Qium  n  nofl  VemenA  commendcl  eputoU  MvtiK*' 

I  itwad  not  much  upon  them,  who  cannot  see  the  fishei 
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Part    swimming  besides  them  in  the  rivers,  yet  believe  they  see 
— ^ii: —  those  which  are  in  heaven ;  who  promise  great  treasures  to 


others,  and  beg  a  groat  for  themselves.     The  stars,  at  the 
most,  do  but  incline,  they  cannot  necessitate, 
[ii.  The  Secondly,  the  physician  subjects  liberty  to  the  complexion 

ionwid*"    and  temperature  of  the  body.     But  yet  this  comes  not  home 
tuoreofthe  ^^  *  necessity.    ^Socrates",  and  many  others,  by  assiduous 
body.]       care  have  corrected  the  pernicious  propensions,  which  flowed 
from  their  temperatures. 


[Aniwer.'\  T.  H. — In  the  rest  of  his  discourse  he  reckoneth  up  the 
opinions  of  certain  professions  of  men,  touching  the  causes, 
wherein  the  necessity  of  things,  which  they  maintain,  con- 
sisteth.  And,  flrst,  he  saith,  the  astrologer  deriveth  his 
necessity  firom  the  stars.  Secondly,  that  the  physician  attri- 
buteth  it  to  the  temper  of  the  body.  For  my  part,  I  am  not 
of  their  opinion;  because  neither  the  stars  alone,  nor  the 
temperature  of  the  patient  alone,  is  able  to  produce  any 
effect  without  the  concurrence  of  all  other  agents.  For  there 
is  hardly  any  one  action,  how  casual  soever  it  seem,  to  the 
causing  whereof  concur  not  whatsoever  is  "in  rerum  naturd" 
Which,  because  it  is  a  great  paradox,  and  depends  on  many 
antecedent  speculations,  I  do  not  press  in  this  place. 


[Reply.]  J.  T). — Towards  the  latter  end  of  my  discourse  I  answered 
some  specious  pretences  against  liberty.  The  two  first  were 
of  the  astrologer  and  the  physician;  the  one  subjecting 
liberty  to  the  motions  and  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  other  to  the  complexions  of  men.  The  sum  of  my  answer 
was,  that  the  stars  and  complexions  do  "  incline,'*  but  not  at  70.5 
all  "necessitate''  the  will.  To  which  all  judicious  astrono- 
mers and  physicians  do  assent.  And  T.  H.  himself  doth  not 
dissent  from  it.     So  as  to  this  part  there  needs  no  reply. 

But  whereas  he  mentions  a  "great  paradox"  of  his  own, — 
that  "there  is  hardly  any  one  action,  to  the  causing  of  which 
concurs  not  whatsoever  is  'in  rerum  naturd,"' — I  can  but 
smile  to  see,  with  what  ambition  our  great  undertakers  do 

"  [See  above,  p.  100,  note  p.] 
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affect  to  be  accounted  the  first  founders  of  strange  opinions  j  DisccurntE 
aa  if  the  devisiDg  of  an  iU-grounded  paradox  were  as  great  — i: — 
an  honour  as  the  invention  of  the  needle^  or  the  discovery  of 
the  new  world.  And  to  this  paradox  in  particular: — I  meddle 
not  with  natural  actions,  because  the  subject  of  my  discourse 
-  is  moral  liberty;  but  if  he  intend  not  only  the  kinds  of 
I  things^  but  every  individual  creature,  and  not  only  in  natural 
but  voiunt^uy  actions,  I  desire  to  know,  how  Prester  John, 
or  the  Great  Mogul,  or  the  King  of  China,  or  any  one  of  so 
many  millions  of  their  subjects,  do  conctu*  to  my  writing  of 

■  tHs  reply.  If  they  do  not,  among  his  other  speculations 
concerning  this  matter,  I  hope  he  ivill  give  us  some  restric- 
tions. It  were  hard  to  make  aU  the  negroes  accessary*  to  all 
the  murders  that  are  committed  in  Europe. 

I       J.  D, — Thirdly,  the  moral  pliilosopher  tells  us,  how  we  are  f^"*  TTic 

■  luded  hither  and  thither  with  outward  objects*     To  this  I  cacy  of 

^ ^^  fmtward 

answer,—  object.] 

I       First,  that  the  power  which  outward  objects  hnve  over  us,  [Such  cffl- 
is  for  the  most  part  by  our  own  default  i  because  of  those  our  own 
rieioufi  habits  which  we  have  contracted.     Therefore,  though    "  ^'^ 
the  actions  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  violence  in  them,  yet  they 
were  Cree  and  voluntary  in  their  first  originals.     As  a  para- 
lytic man,  to  use  Aristotle's  comparison,  shedding  the  liquor 
deserves  to  be  punished;  for  though  his  act  be  unwilling, 
yet  his  intemperance  was  wilhng,  whereby  he  contracted  this 
infirmity'** 

»  Secondly,  I  answer,  that  concupiscence,  and  custom,  and  [Not  irre- 
bad  company,  and  outward  objects,  do  indeed  make  a  procli-  ^* 
fity,  but  not  a  necessity.  By  prayers,  tears,  meditations, 
TQwrn,  watchingSj  fittings,  humi-cubationa,  a  man  may  get  a 
contrary  habit ;  and  gain  the  \ictory,  not  only  over  outward 
oliJGCti,  but  also  over  his  own  corruptions,  and  become  the 
Idtig  of  the  little  world  of  himself. 

»  [Tide  Aristot^  Ethic.^  III.  vu.  15.] 
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p  A  K  T  "Si  metuiB,  si  prava  cupis,  si  duceris  \ik, 

III.  **  Servitii  patiere  jugum,  tolerabis  iniquas 

"  InteriuB  leges.     Tunc  omnia  jure  tenebis, 
"  Cum  poteris  rex  esse  tui"." 

[Maybe         Thirdly,  a  resolved  mind,  whicli  weighs  all  things  judi- 
byTse™^    ciously,  and  provides  for  all  occurrences,  is  not  so  easily  sur- 
2on.r*^*"  prised  with  outward  objects.     Only  Ulysses  wept  not  at  the 
meeting  with  his  wife  and  sonP.     "I  would  beat  thee"  (said 
the  philosopher),  ''but  that  I  am  angry ^."   One  spake  lowest 
[2  Sam.      when  he  was  most  moved.    Another  poured  out  the  water 
i&l""  ***    when  he  was  thirsty.     Another  "  made  a  covenant  with" 
[jobxzxi.  liis  ''eyes."     Neither  opportunity  nor  enticement  could  pre- 
[iJen.        vail  with  Joseph.     Nor  the  music  nor  the  fire  with  the  three 
j^ix.  7—  children.     It  is  not  the  strength  of  the  wind,  but  the  light- 
la^'al**    ^^^^  ^^  *^®  chaflf,  which  causeth  it  to  be  blown  away.     Out- 
ward objects  do  not  impose  a  moral,  much  less  a  physical, 
necessity;  they  may  be  dangerous,  but  cannot  be  destruc- 
tive, to  true  liberty. 


[Answer.']  T.  H. — Thirdly,  he  disputeth  against  the  opinion  of  them 
that  say,  external  objects  presented  to  men  of  such  and  such 
temperatures  do  make  their  actions  necessary ;  and  says,  the 
power  that  such  objects  have  over  us  proceeds  firom  our  own 
fault.  But  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  if  such  fault  of 
ours  proceedeth  from  causes  not  in  our  own  power.  And 
therefore  that  opinion  may  hold  true  for  all  this  answer. 
Further  he  saith,  "  Prayer,  fasting,"  &c.  may  alter  our  habits. 
'Tis  true ;  but  when  they  do  so,  they  are  causes  of  the  con- 
trary habit,  and  make  it  necessary ;  as  the  former  habit  had 
been  necessary,  if  prayer,  fasting,  &c.,  had  not  been.  Besides, 
we  are  not  moved  nor  disposed  to  prayer,  or  any  other  action, 
but  by  outward  objects ;  as  pious  company,  godly  preachers, 
or  something  equivalent.  Thirdly,  he  saith,  "a  resolved  mind 
is  not  easily  surprised  -/'  as  the  mind  of  Ulysses,  who  when 
others  wept,  he  alone  wept  not ;  and  of  the  philosopher  that 
abstained  firom  striking,  because  he  foimd  himself  angry ; 

[2  Ram.      and  of  him  that  poured  out  the  water  when  he  was  thirsty ; 

Jg  ]^*  ^*'    and  the  like.    Such  things,  I  confess,  have  or  may  have  been 

•  [Claudian.,  De  IV.  Consul.  Hono-  *»  [An  anecdote  told  of  Plato;  see 

rii,  Carm.  viii.  vv.  258—261.]  Diog.  Lacrt.,  iii.  39.] 

P  [See  the  Odyss..  xix.  204—212.] 
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done;    and  do  prove  only,  that  it  waa  not  necesaary  forDiscoun 
iVlymm  then  to  weep,  nor  for  tlie  philosopher  to  strike,  nor 


I 


I 


for  that  other  man  to  drink  ;  but  it  does  not  prove,  that  it 
iras  not  necessary  for  Ulysses  then  to  abstain  as  he  did  from 
weeping,  nor  the  philosopher  to  abstain  as  he  did  from  strik- 
ing, nor  the  other  man  to  forbear  drinking.  And  yet  that 
wa»  the  tiling  he  ought  to  have  proved. 

Lastly,  he  confesscth,  that  the  disposition  of  objects  "  may 
be  dangerous  to  hberty^  but  cannot  be  destructive/*  To 
which  I  answer^  'tis  impossible :  for  bberty  is  ne%  er  in  any 
other  danger  than  to  be  lost  5  and  if  it  cannot  be  lost,  which 
he  oonfesaeth,  I  may  infer  it  can  be  in  no  danger  at  alb 


I 


I 


J,  J}. — ^The  third  pretence  was  ont  of  moral  philosophy  [Reply.] 
mi^understoodj — that  outward  objects  do  necessitate  the  will, 
I  shall  not  need  to  repeat  what  he  hath  omitted,  but  only  to 
satisfy  his  exceptions*  The  first  is,  that  it  is  not  material, 
though  the  power  of  outvtard  objects  do  "  proceed  from  our 
own  &ults,  if  such  faidts  of  ours  proceed  not  fr*om  causes  in 
our  own  power/*  Well,  but  what  if  they  do  proceed  from 
cmuiea  that  are  in  our  own  power,  as  in  truth  they  do? 
Then  his  answer  is  a  mere  subterfuge.  If  our  faults  proceed 
from  causes  that  are  not  and  were  not  in  our  own  power, 
then  they  are  not  our  faults  at  aU ;  it  is  not  a  fault  in  us,  not 
to  do  those  things  which  never  were  in  our  power  to  do ;  but 
they  are  the  faults  of  these  causes  from  whence  they  do  pro- 
ceed. Next,  he  eonfesseth,  that  it  is  in  our  power  by  good 
endeavours  to  alter  those  vicious  habits  which  we  had  con- 
tracted, and  to  get  the  contrary  habit,  "  True- '  (saith  he), 
'but  tlien  the  contrary  habit  doth  necessitate  the  one  way,  as 
well  as  the  former  habit  did  the  other  way/  By  whicli  very 
eongidefation  it  appears,  that  that  which  he  calls  a  *  necessity* 
is  DO  more  but  a  proclivity.  If  it  were  a  true  necessity,  it 
could  not  be  avoided  nor  altered  by  our  endeavours.  The 
truth  is,  acquired  habits  do  help  and  assist  the  facultj%  but 
they  do  not  necessitate  the  faculty.  He  who  hath  gotten  to 
himseli^  a  habit  of  temperance,  may  yet  upon  occasion  commit 
an  intemperate  act ;  and  so  on  the  contrary <  Acts  are  not 
opposed  to  habits,  but  other  habits.  He  adds,  that  *'  we  are 
not  moved  to  prayer  or  any  other  action  but  by  outward 
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objects;  as  pioiia  company,  gocUj  preacherSj  or  something 
equivalent/'  Wliereiu  are  two  other  mistaken :  iirst,  to 
make  ''  godly  preachers,"  and  *'  pious  company,"  to  be  ''  out- 
ward objects,"  which  are  outward  agents;  secondly,  to  affirm, 
that  the  wiU  "  is  not  moved  but  by  outward  objects."  The 
will  is  moved  by  itself^  by  the  understanding,  by  the  sensitive 
passions,  by  angels  good  and  bad,  by  men,  and  most 
effectually,  by  acts  or  habits  infused  by  God,  whereby  the 
will  is  excited  (extraordinarily  indeed  but)  efficaciously  and 
determinately,  Tliis  is  more  than  "equivalent"  with  "out* 
ward  objects." 

Another  branch  of  mine  answer  was,  that  a  resolved  and 
prepared  mind  is  able  to  resist  both  the  appetibility  of  objects 
and  the  imruliness  of  passions ;  as  I  shewed  by  eiiamples. 
He  answers,  that  I  prove  Ulysses  was  not  necessitated  to 
weep,  nor  the  philosopher  to  strike,  but  I  do  not  prove  that 
they  were  not  necessitated  to  forbear.  He  saitli  true.  I  am 
not  now  proving,  but  answering.  Yet  my  answer  doth  suffi- 
ciently prove  that  which  I  intend ; — ^that  the  rational  mh 
hath  power,  both  to  slight  the  most  appetible  objects,  and  to 
control  the  most  unruly  passions.  When  he  hath  given  a 
clear  sokition  to  those  proofs  wluch  I  have  produced,  then  it 
will  be  time  for  him  to  cry  for  more  work. 

Lastly,  whereas  I  say,  that  **  outward  objects  may  be 
dangerousi  but  cannot  be  destructive,  to  true  liberty;"  he 
catcheth  at  it,  and  objects,  that  *'  liberty  is  in  no  danger,  but 
to  be  lost,  but"  I  "  say,  it  cannot  be  lost,  therefore"  he  in- 
fers, that  it  is  "  in  no  danger  at  all*"  I  answer,  Jlrst,  tliat 
liberty  is  in  more  danger  to  be  abused  than  to  be  lost ; — 
many  more  men  do  abuse  their  wits  than  lose  them ; — 
secondly,  Uberty  is  in  danger  likewise  to  be  weakened  or 
diminished,  as  when  it  is  clogged  by  vicious  habits  contracted 
by  ourselves,  and  yet  it  is  not  totally  lost ;  thirdly,  though 
Uberty  cannot  be  totally  lost  out  of  the  world,  yet  it  may  be 
totally  lost  to  this  or  that  particular  man^  as  to  the  exercise 
of  it.  Reason  is  the  root  of  liberty  ;  and  though  nothing  be 
more  natm*al  to  a  man  than  reason,  yet  many,  by  excess  of 
study,  or  by  continual  gormandizing,  or  by  some  extravagant 
passion,  which  they  have  chcrislied  in  themselves,  or  by  doting 
UtQ  much  upon  some  affected  object,  do  become  very  sots,  and 
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deprive  theinselves  of  the  use  of  reason^  and  consequently  of  Discouhbk 

Hbertj.    Aiid  when  the  benefit  of  liberty  is  not  thus  univer ^^ — - 

sally  lost,  yet  it  may  be  lost  respectively  to  this  or  that  parti- 
707  cular  occasion.     As  he  who  makes  choice  of  a  bad  wife^  hath 

lost  his  former  Hberty  to  choose  a  good  one. 


I 


NUMBER  XXIII, 

J,  1>, — Fourthly,  the  natural  philosopher  doth  teach^  that  [ir-  Th*- 
the  will  doth  necessarily  follow  the  last  dictate  of  the  under-  "Icy'^f'^^" 
standing.      It    is   true,  indeed,  the  w  ill  should  follow  the  d*Jctite*of 
direction  of  the  understanding,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  «iie  undir- 
dotli  evermore  follow  it.     Sometimes  this  saying  hath  place^  (The  caio 
"  Vtde&  meiiora  proboqite^  deta^hra  sequor^"    As  that  great  JJJ  p*^^t*of 
Roman  said  of  two  suitors,  that  the  one  produced  the  better  *^^J 
reasons,  but  the  other  must  have  the  office' ;  so  reason  often 
lies  dejected  at  the  feet  of  afiection.     Tilings  nearer  to  the 
senses  move  more  powerfully.     Do  what  a  man  cauj  he  shall 
■orrow  more  for  the  death  of  his  child  than  for  "  the  sin  of  [See  M\- 
hxM  soul  f  yet  appreciatively,  in  the  estimation  of  judgment,  ™'  ^  ■  ^*1 
he  accounts  the  offence  of  God  a  greater  evil  than  any  tem- 
poral loss. 

Next,  I  do  not  believe,  that  a  man  is  bound  to  weigh  the  [such  a 
expedience  or  inexpedience  of  every  ordinary  trivial  action  to  J^her  exSii* 
the  least  grain  in  the  balance  of  his  understanding,  or  to  ^^'^^  ^'^^ 
run   up   into  his  watch-tower  with  his  perspective  to   take  dent] 
notice  of  every  jackdaw  that  flies  by,  for  fear  of  some  hidden 
danger.     This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  prostitution  of  reason  to 
petite  observations ;    as  concerning  every  rag  that  a  man 
wears,  each  drop  of  drink,  each  morsel  of  bread  that  he  eats, 
each  pace  that  he  walks*     Thus  many  steps  must  he  go,  not 
one  more,  nor  one  less,  tinder  pain  of  mortal  sin.     What  is 
thii  but  a  rack  and  a  gibbet  to  the  conscience  ?     But  God 
leaves  many  things  indifferent,  though  man  be  so  curious  he 
will  not.     A  good  architect  will  be  sure  to  provide  sufficient 
tnaterials  for  his  building ;  but  what  particular  number  of 
stones,  or  trees,  he  troubles  not  his  head.     And  suppose  he 

r  fO^d*  MeUm..  vll  20,  21,]  p.  165.  t±  BrywiL] 
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should  weigh  each  actiou  thusj  yet  he  doth  not ;  so  still  there 
is  liberty. 

Thirdly,  I  conceive  it  is  possible,  in  this  mist  and  weakness 
of  human  apprehension,  for  two  actions  to  be  so  equally  cir- 
cumstantiated, that  no  discernible  difference  can  appear  be- 
tween them  upon  discnssion.  As  suppose  a  chirnrgcon 
should  give  two  plasters  to  his  patient,  and  bid  him  apply 
either  of  them  to  his  wound ;  what  can  induce  his  reason 
more  to  the  one  than  to  the  other,  but  that  he  may  refer  it 
to  chance,  whetJier  he  will  use  ? 

But  leading  these  probable  speculations,  which  I  submit 
better  judgments,  I  answer  the  philosopher  briefly  thus  :- 
admitting  tliat  the  will  did  necessarily  follow  the  last  dictate 
of  the  understanding,  as  certainly  in  many  things  it  dothj 
yet,  first,  this  is  no  extrinsccal  determination  from  without; 
and  a  man's  own  resolution  is  not  destructive  to  his  ow 
liberty^  but  depends  upon  it.  So  the  person  is  still  free 
Secondly,  this  determination  is  not  antecedent,  but  joine 
with  the  action.  The  understanding  and  the  will  are  no 
different  agents,  but  distinct  faculties  of  the  same  soul*  Her 
is  an  iiifallibilityj  or  a  hj'pothetieal  necessity ;  as  we  say 
"  Quicquid  e*/,  tjuando  est,  nectsse  est  esse^  .***  a  necessity 
consequence,  but  not  a  necessity  of  consequent.  Though 
agent  have  certainly  determined,  and  so  the  action  be  become 
Iniallible,  yet,  if  the  agent  did  determine  &eely,  the  action 
likewise  is  free. 


[jImmmtp]  T-  H. — The  fourth  opinion  which  he  rejecteth,  is  of  then 
that  make  the  will  necessarily  to  foUovr  the  last  dictate  of  ti 
understanding.  But  it  seems  he  understands  that  tenet 
another  sense  than  I  do.  For  he  speak eth,  as  if  they  that 
lield  it  did  suppose  men  must  dispute  the  sequel  of  every 
action  they  do,  great  and  small,  to  the  least  grain ;  which 
is  m  thing  that  he  thinks  with  reason  to  be  untrue.  But 
I  understand  it  to  signify,  that  the  will  follows  the  last 
opinion  or  judgment  immediately  preceding  the  action,  cou- 
ccniing  whether  it  be  good  to  do  it  or  not ;  whether  he 
hath  weighed  it  long  before  or  not  at  all.  And  that  1  take 
to  be  the  meaning  of  them  that  hold  it.     As,  for  e^^auiplcj^j 
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when  a  man  strikes,  his  will  to  strike  foUows  necessarily  that  Discoifiis« 

thought  he  had  of  the  sequel  of  his  stroke  immediately  before - 

the  luting  of  hia  hand.  Now,  if  it  be  understood  in  that 
fMp^  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding  does  certainly 
neaetsitate  the  action ;  though  not  as  the  whole  cause,  yet  aa 
the  last  cause ;  as  the  last  feather  necessitates  the  breaking 
of  a  horse's  back,  when  there  are  so  many  laid  on  before  aa 
there  needeth  but  the  addition  of  that  one  to  make  the 
weight  suffirient.  That  which  he  allegeth  against  this,  ia_, 
first,  ont  of  a  poet,  who  in  the  person  of  Medea  says,  ''  Video 
meVmra  prohoque,  determra  sequor*^  But  the  saying  (as  pretty 
AS  it  is)  IS  not  true ;  for  though  Medea  saw  many  reasons  to 
forbear  killing  her  children,  yet  the  last  dictate  of  her  judg- 
ment was,  that  the  present  revenge  of  her  husband  out- 
weighed them  all.  And  thereupon  that  wicked  action  fol- 
lowed necessarily*  Then  the  story  of  the  Roman,  that  of 
Tostwo  competitors  smd,  one  had  the  better  reasons,  but  the 
other  must  have  the  office.  This  also  maketh  against  him  j 
■  for  the  last  dictate  of  Ms  judgment  that  had  the  bestowing  of 
the  ofiice,  was  this,  that  it  was  better  to  take  a  great  bribe 
than  reward  a  great  merit.  Thirdly,  he  objects,  that  "  things 
nearer  the  senses  move  more  powerfully  than  reason.*^  What 
folio weth  thence  but  this,  that  the  sense  of  the  present  good 
is  commonly  more  immediate  to  the  action,  than  the  fore- 
sight of  the  evil  consequents  to  come  ?  Fourthly*  whereas 
be  says,  that  '*  do  what  a  man  can,  he  shall  sorrow  more  for 
tlie  death  of  his  son  than  for  the  sin  of  his  soul  j"  it  makes 
nothing  to  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  but  it 
aigiies  plainly,  that  sorrow  for  sin  is  not  voluntary  i  and,  by 
uence,  repentance  procecdeth  from  causes. 


J.  D. — The  fourth  pretence  alleged  a^ost  hberty  was,  [Reply,  l 
that  the  will  doth  necessarily  follow  the  last  dictate  of  the 
understanding.  This  objection  is  largely  answered  before  in 
several  places  of  this  reply ;  and  particularly,  Numb*  rii. " 
In  my  former  discourse,  I  gave  two  answers  to  it :  the  one 
certain  and  undoubted,  that  supposing  the  last  dictate  of  the 
understanding  did  alwaj^s  detcrmiue  the  will,  yet  this  deter- 
minatioti  being  not  antecedent  in  time,  nor  proceeding  from 

•  [AlKJVif  pp.  42— *♦.] 
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extriiisGcal  causes,  but  fi*ora  the  proper  resolution  of  tlie 
agents  who  had  now  freely  determined  himself,  it  makes  no 
absolute  uecessitj,  but  only  l^^-potbeticalj — ^upon  suppofiitiou 
that  the  agent  hath  determined  his  oim  will  after  this 
that  manner,     "^liich  being  the  main  answer,  T.  H,  is 
far  from  taking  it  away,  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  it.     The! 
other  part  of  mine  answer  was  probable  :  that  it  is  not  always^ 
certain,  that  the  w^U  doth  always  actually  follow  the  la^t 
dictate  of  the  understand  in  g^  though  it  always  ought  to  follow 
it.     Of  which  I  gave  then  three  reasons*     One  was,  that 
actions  may  be  so  equally  circiimstantiated,  or  the  case  sol 
intricate,  tliat  reason  cannot  give  a  positive  sentence,  but] 
leaves  the  election  to  liberty  or  chance.    To  this  he  auswerftj 
not  a  word.  Another  of  my  reasons  was,  because  reason  doth  j 
not  weigh,  nor  is  bound  to  weigh,  the  convenience  or  incon* 
reniencc  of  every  individual  action  to  the  uttermost  grain  ii 
the  balance  of  true  judgment.     The  truth  of  tliis  reason  ii 
confessed  by  T.  H,;  though  he  might  have  had  more  abettc 
in  this  than  in  the  most  part  of  hia  discourse — that  nott 
is  indifferent,  that  a  man  cannot  stroke  his  beard  on  one 
side,  hut  it  w^as  either  necessary  to  do  it,  or  sinful  to  omit  it  A 
' — from  which  confession  of  his  it  follows,  that  in  all  tbo 
actions,  wherein  rejison  doth  not  define  what  is  most  con- 
venient, there  the  will  is  free  from  the  determination  of  the 
understanding,  and  by  consequence  the  *^  last  feather"  is 
wanting,  "  to  break  the  horse*s  back/^     A  third  reoaon  was, 
because  passions  and  affections   sometimes  prevail   against 
judgment,  as  I  proved  by  the  example  of  Medea  and  Caesar, 
by  the  nearness  of  the  objects  to  the  senses,  and  by  the  esti- 
mation of  a  temporal  loss  more  than  sin»     Against  this  n^a-^ 
son  his  whole  answer  is  addressed,  I 

And,  first,  he  explaineth  the  sense  of  the  assertion  by  tlie 
comparison  of  the  "  last  feather,"  wherewith  he  seems  to  be 
dehghted,  seeing  he  useth  it  now  the  second  time*,  Bnt  let 
hira  like  it  as  he  will,  it  is  improper,  for  three  reasons.  First, 
the  determination  of  the  judgment  is  no  part  of  the  weight, 
but  is  the  sentence  of  the  trier.  The  understanding  weigheth 
all  things,  objects,  means,  circumstances,  convenience*  incon- 
venience ;  but  itself  is  not  weighecL     Secondly,  the  se 

•  [Sft  ftbove,  NujttK  id.  p.  62,  and  T.  It  NumK  3U.  p,  4».l 
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panaon  in  some  extraordinary  cases  may  give  a  coimterfeit  Di^^aujiBK 
weig'ht  to  tlie  object,  if  it  can  detain  or  divert  reason  from  --  ' 
the  balance;  but  ordinarily  the  means,  circumstances,  and 
canaes  concnrrentj — they  have  their  whole  weight  from  the 
nnderstanding ;  so  m  they  do  not  press  "  the  horse^s  back'* 
at  all  until  reason  lay  tliem  on*  Thirdly,  he  conceives^  that 
aa  each  feather  hath  a  certain  natural  weight,  whereby  it 
concurs  not  arbitrarily  but  necessarily  towards  the  over- 
charging of  the  horse,  so  all  objects  and  causes  have  a  natural 
efficiency,  whereby  they  do  physically  determine  the  will; 
wlucb  is  a  great  mistake.  His  objects,  his  agents^  his 
motives,  his  passions,  and  all  his  concurrent  causes,  ordi- 
narily do  only  move  the  will  moraUvj  not  determine  it  natu- 
rally; so  aa  it  hath  in  all  ordinary  actions  a  free  dominion 
over  itself* 

His  other  cxample,^^ — of  a  man  that  strikes,  "  whose  will  to  [T.  H.'ieat- 
strike  followeth  necessarily  that  thought  he  had  of  the  sequel  ^n  that* 
of  his  stroke  immediately  before  the  lifting  up  of  his  hand,''  ^'''^'^•■J 
— aa  it  confounds  passionate,  indeliberate  thoughts,  with  the 
dictates  of  right  reason,  so  it  is  very  uncertain ;  for  between 
the  cup  and  the  lipa,  between  the  lifting  up  of  the  hand  and 
the  blow,  the  will  may  alter,  and  the  judgment  also :  and, 
70©  lastly^  it  is  impertiuent ;  for  that  necessity  of  striking  pro- 
ceeds from  the  free  determination  of  the  agent,  and  not  from 
the   special   influence   of  any  outrward  determining  causes* 
And  so  it  is  only  a  necessity  upon  supposition* 

Concerning  Medea's  choice,  the  strength  of  the  argument  for  Ma- 
doth  not  he  either  in  the  fact  of  Medea,  which  is  but  a  fie-  (.^oice.] 
tion,  or  in  the  authority  of  the  poet,  who  writes  things  rather 
to  be  admired  than  believed,  but  in  the  experience  of  all 
xneoj  who  find  it  to  be  true  in  themselves  :— that  sometimes 
reason  doth  shew  unto  a  man  the  exorbitancy  of  his  passion j 
that  what  he  desires  is  but  a  pleasant  good,  that  what  he 
loseth  by  such  a  clioice  is  an  honest  good,  that  that  which  is 
honest  is  to  be  preferred  before  that  which  is  pleasant ;  yet  the 
will  pnnmei  that  which  is  pleasant,  and  neglects  that  which 
is  honest*     St.  Paul  aaitb  as  much  in  earnest  as  is  feigned  of  Rom.  vii. 
Medea  ; — that  he  "  approved  not  that  which''  he  "  did,"  and 
that  he  '*  did  that  which"  he  "  hated/'     The  Roman  story  is  [Ami 
mistaken  :    there  was  no  bribe  in  the  case  but  aflTection.      ™' 
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Wliereaa  I  urge,  that  those  things  which  are  "  nearer  to  the 
senses,"  do  "  move  more  powerfully/'  he  lays  hold  on  it  j  and 
without  answering  to  that  for  which  I  produced  it,  infersj 
"  that  the  sense  of  present  good  is  more  immediate  to  tlw 
action  than  the  foresight  of  evil  consequents  :"  which  is  tmfi^ 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  true  by  any  antecedent  ueceasity. 
Let  a  man  do  what  he  may  do,  and  what  he  ought  to  do ; 
and  senaitive  objects  will  lose  that  power  which  they  have  by 
his  own  fault  and  neglect.  Antecedent  or  indeliberate  con- 
cupiscence doth  sometimes  (but  rarely)  surprise  a  man,  and 
render  the  action  not  free.  But  eonsequent  and  deUberatcfd 
concupiscence,  which  proceeds  from  the  rational  will,  doth 
render  the  action  more  free,  not  less  free ;  and  introduceth 
only  a  necessity  upon  supposition. 

Lastly,  he  saith,  that  a  man's  mourning  "  more  for  the  loss 
of  his  child  thau  for  his  sin,  makes  nothing  to  the  last  dictate 
of  the  understanding,"  Yes,  very  much.  Reason  dictate 
tliat  a  sin  committed  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  loss  of  a  childj 
and  ought  more  to  be  lamented  for ;  yet  we  sec  daily,  how 
affection  prevails  against  the  dictate  of  reason.  That  which 
be  infers  from  hence, — ^that  "  sorrow  for  sin  is  not  voluntary, 
and  by  consequeuee  that  repentance  proceed eth  from  causes,*^ 
— is  true,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  it,  but  not  in  his  sense, 
Tlie  '^  causes'^  from  whence  repentance  doth  proceed,  are 
God's  grace  preventing,  and  man's  will  concurring,  God 
prevents  freely,  man  concurs  freely*  Tliose  inferior  agents, 
winch  sometimes  do  concur  as  subordinate  to  the  grace  of 
God,  do  not,  cannot,  determine  the  will  naturally.  And  thare* 
fore  the  former  part  of  his  infereuce,^ — that  ''  sorrow  for  sin 
is  not  voluntary," — is  nntme,  and  altogether  groundless. 
That  is  much  more  truly  and  much  more  pmperly  said  to  be 
Yoluntaiy,  which  proceeds  from  judgment,  and  from  the 
rational  will,  than  that  which  proceeds  from  passion,  and 
fmm  the  sensitive  wiU,  One  of  the  main  grounds  of  all 
T,  H,  Ma  errors  in  this  question  is,  that  he  acknowledgcth 
BO  efficacy  but  that  which  is  natural.  Hence  is  this  wild 
consequence — "repentance  hath  causes,"  and  therefore  il  "is 
not  voluntary ."  Free  effects  have  free  causes ;  necessary 
effects  necessary  causes ;  voluntary  effects  Iiave  sometimes 
free,  some  times  necesiarj'  eauacs, 
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J.  D. — Fifthly,  and  lastly,  the  dinne  labours  to  fiod  out  a 
way,  how  liberty  may  consist  with  the  prescience  and  decrees 
i>f  God.  But  of  this  I  had  not  very  long  since  occasion  to 
write  a  full  discourse,  in  answer  to  a  treatise  against  the  pre- 
science of  things  contingent,  I  shall  for  the  present  only 
repeat  these  two  things. 

First,  we  ought  not  to  desert  a  certain  truth,  because  we 
are  not  able  to  comprehend  the  certain  manner,  God  should 
be  but  a  poor  God^  if  we  were  able  perfectly  to  comprehend 
all  His  actions  and  attributes. 

Secondly,  in  mj  poor  judgment,  which  I  e¥er  do  and  ever 
shall  submit  to  better,  the  readiest  way  to  reconcile  contin- 
gence  and  liberty  with  the  decrees  and  prescience  of  God, 
and  most  remote  from  the  altercations  of  these  times,  is  to 
subject  future  contingents  to  the  aspect  of  God,  according  to 
that  pr^entiality  which  they  have  in  eternity.  Not  that 
tlimg»  future,  which  are  not  yet  existent,  are  co-existent  with 
God  :  but  because  the  infinite  knowledge  of  God,  encircling 
all  times  in  the  point  of  eternity,  doth  attain  to  their  future 
being ;  from  whence  proceeds  tlieir  objective  and  intelligible 
being  T,  The  main  impediment  which  keeps  men  £rom  sub* 
scribing  to  this  way  is,  because  they  conceive  eternity  to  be 
fl^an  everlasting  succession,  and  not  one  indivisible  point.  But 
if  they  consider,  that  **  whatsoe^  er  is  in  God  is  God,"  that 
there  are  no  accidents  in  Him,  for  that  which  is  infinitely 
perfect  cannot  be  further  perfected ;  that  as  Grod  is  not  wise 
btit  wisdom  itself,  not  just  but  justice  itself,  so  He  is  not 
et^nal  but  etemity  itself:  they  must  needs  conclude,  that 
tbere&re  this  eternity  is  indivisible,  because  God  is  indimi- 
ble :  and  therefore  not  sueeessivCj  but  altogether  an  infinite 
point,  comprehending  all  times  mthin  itself. 
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T.  H, — ^The  last  part  of  this  discourse  containeth  his  opi-  [^nw«r.] 

I  about  reconciling  liberty  with  the  prescience  and  decrees 

tGod,  otherwise  than  some  div^ea  have  done,  against  whom 

he  had  formerly  written  a  treatise,  out  of  which  he  only  "  re- 

peateth  two  things."     One  is,  that  ^'  we  ought  not  to  desert 

J  [So  Boelhiu**  De  CoHsoUt.,  lili^  v*  Pros  a  Ik] 
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ft  certaiD  tnitli  for  not  being  able  to  comprehend  the  certain 
manner^*  of  it.  And  I  mj  the  same;  as,  for  example,  that 
he  ongbt  not  to  desert  this  certain  truth, — that  there  are 
certain  anfl  necessary  canses,  which  wake  everj^  man  to  will 
what  he  willeth, — though  he  do  not  yet  conceive  in  what 
manner  the  will  of  man  is  caused.  And  yet^  I  think,  the 
manner  of  it  is  not  yery  hard  to  conceive ;  seeing  that  we  see 
daily,  that  praise,  dispraiaej  rewardj  punishment,  good  and 
evil,  sequels  of  men's  actions  retained  in  memory,  do  frame 
and  make  us  to  the  election  of  whatsoever  it  be  that  we 
elect  I  and  that  the  memory  of  such  things  proceeds  from 
the  senses  ;  and  sense  from  the  operation  of  the  objects  of 
sense,  which  are  external  to  us,  and  governed  only  by  God 
Almighty ;  and  by  consequence,  all  actions^  even  of  fifee  and 
voluntarj'  agents,  are  necessary. 

The  other  thing  he  repeateth  is,  that  the  be«t  way  "to 
reconcile  eontiugency  and  liberty  with  the  prescience  and 
decrees  of  God,  is  to  subject  future  contingents  to  the  aspect 
of  God."  Tlie  same  is  also  my  opinion,  but  contrary  to  what 
he  hath  all  this  while  laboured  to  prove ;  for  hitherto  he  held 
liberty  and  necessity,  that  is  to  say,  liberty  and  the  decrees 
of  Grod,  irreconcileable :  unless  "  the  aspect  of  God**  (which 
word  appeareth  now  the  fir^t  time  in  this  diacomrse)  signify 
somewhat  else  besides  God* s  will  and  decree,  which  I  cannot 
understand.  But  he  adds,  that  we  must  subject  them  "ac- 
cording to  that  presentiality  which  they  have  in  eternity ;" 
which  he  says  cannot  be  done  by  them  that  "  conceive  eter- 
nity to  be  an  everlasting  succession,"  but  only  by  them  that 
conceive  it  an  '^indivisible  point/*  To  this  1  answer,  that  as 
soon  as  I  can  conceive  eternity  "  an  indivisible  point,"  or 
any  thing  but  "an  everlasting  succession,-'  1  will  renounce 
all  1  have  written  in  this  subject.  I  know  St,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas calls  eternity  "n«7W?  stans*^ — "an  ever  abiding  now*;^ 
which  is  easy  enough  to  say,  but  though  I  fain  would, 
never  could  conceive  it*  They  that  can,  are  more  happy 
than  I*  But  in  the  mean  time  he  alloweth  hereby  all  me 
to  be  of  my  opinion,  save  only  those  that  conceive  in  the 
minds  a  '*  nu/ic  »ians^"  which  I  think  are  none.  I  under^ 
stand  as  little  how  it  can  be  true,  that  '^  God  is  not  just  bw 
*  [SuthiDm  p.  Priin«,  Qu.  x*  Art  1] 
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Justice  itself,  not  wiae  but  wisdom  itself,  not  eternal  but  eter-  Discoub 
nity  itself;"  nor  how  he  concludes  thencej  that  eternity  is  a  — ^^- 
jpoint  indivisible,  and  not  a  succession ;  Bor  in  what  sense  it 
can  be  said,  that  an  infinite  point,  kc*,  wherein  ia  no  succea- 
sdon,  can  comprehend  all  times  though  time  be  successive* 

These  phrases  I  find  not  in  the  Scripture,  I  wonder  there- 
fore^ what  was  the  design  of  the  School-men,  to  bring  them 
up ;  unless  they  thought  a  man  could  not  be  a  true  Chris- 
tian^  unless  his  understanding  be  f^rst  strangled  with  such 
hard  sayings. 

And  thus  much  in  answer  to  hia  discourse,  wherein  I 
think  not  only  bis  ^'squadrons%"  but  also  his  reserves  of  dis- 
tinctions, are  defeated*  And  now  your  Lordship  sbaM  have 
my  doctrine  concerning  the  same  question,  with  my  reasons 
for  it,  positively  and  briefly  as  I  can,  without  any  terms  of 
art,  in  plain  English. 


J,  D* — That  poor  discourse  which  I  mention  was  not  writ- 
ten against  any  "  dirines/^  but  in  way  of  examination  of  a 
French  treatise,  which  your  Lordship's  brother^  did  me  the 
honour  to  shew  me  at  York,  My  assertion  is  most  true, 
that  '^  we  ought  not  to  desert  a  certain  truth  because  we  are 
not  able  to  comprehend  the  certain  manner."  Such  a  truth 
is  that  which  I  maintain,  that  the  will  of  man  in  ordinary 
actions  is  free  firom  extrinsecal  determination ;  a  truth  de* 
monstrable  in  reason,  received  and  believed  by  all  the  world. 
And  therefore,  though  i  be  not  able  to  comprehend  or  ex- 
press exactly  the  certiun  manner  how  it  consists  together 
with  God's  eternal  prescience  and  decrees,  which  exceed  ibj 
weak  capacity,  yet  1  ought  to  adhere  to  that  truth  which  is 
manifest.  But  T.  H.  his  opinion  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
all  events,  by  reason  of  their  antecedent  determination  in 
their  extrinsecal  and  necessary  causes,  is  no  such  certain 
truth,  but  an  innovation,  a  strange  paradox,  without  proba- 
ble  grounds,  rejected  by  all  authors,  yea,  by  all  the  world. 
Neither  is  the  manner  how  the  second  causes  do  operate,  so 
obscuire,  or  so  transcendent  above  the  reach  of  reason,  as  the 
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lin** Peerage  by  Sir  E.  Ery^eti  toL  i, 
p,  S17).  Bfatnball  was  it  York  with 
the  Marqula  b-om  164-2  to  1644.] 
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eternnl  decrees  of  God  are.  And  therefore  in  both  theseTT! 
respects  be  cannot  challenge  the  same  priTUegc*  I  am  in 
possession  of  an  old  truth  derived  by  inheritance  or  succes- 
sion fn)m  mine  ancestors.  And  therefore,  though  I  were  not 
able  to  clear  every  quirk  in  law,  jet  I  might  justly  hold  ray 
possession  until  a  better  title  were  shewed  for  another*  He 
is  no  old  possessor,  but  a  new  pretender;  and  is  bound  to 
make  good  his  claim  by  evident  proofs,  not  by  weak  and  in- 
consequent suppositions,  or  inducements,  such  as  those  are 
which  he  useth  here,  of  "  praises,  dispraises,  rowardsj  punish- 
ments, the  memory  of  good  and  evil  sequels,  and  events;'^— 
which  may  incline  the  will,  but  neither  can  nor  do  neceafll^| 
tate  the  will ;  nor  by  uncertain  and  accidental  inferences, 
such  as  this, — **  the  memory  of  praises,  dispraises,  rewards, 
punishments,  good  and  e\il  sequels,  do  make  us"  (be  should 
say,  dispose  ns)  ''  to  elect  what  we  elect,  but  the  memory  of 
these  things  is  from  the  sense,  and  the  sense  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  external  objects,  and  the  agency  of  external  ob- 
jects is  only  from  God,  therefore  all  actions,  even  of  free  and 
\  olimtary  agents,  are  necessary."  To  pass  by  aU  the  other 
great  imperfections  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  sorites,  it 
is  just  like  that  old  sophistical  pieccj^he  that  drinks  well 
sleeps  wellj  he  that  sleeps  well  thinks  no  hurt,  he  that  thinks 
no  hnrt  lives  well,  therefore  he  that  drinks  ^vell  lives  well. 

In  the  very  last  passage  of  my  discourse  I  proposed  mine 
own  private  opinion,  how  it  might  he  made  appear,  that  the 
eternal  prescience  and  decrees  of  God  arc  consistent  witb 
i^ue  liberty  and  contingency.  And  this  I  set  down  in  as 
plain  terms  as  I  could,  or  ns  so  [U'ofound  a  speculation  wotild 
permit ;  which  is  almost  wholly  misunderstood  by  T.  H,,  and 
many  of  my  words  wrested  to  a  wrong  sense-  As,  first,  | 
where  I  speak  of  '^  the  aspect  of  God,"  that  is,  His  view,  His 
knowledge,  by  which  the  most  free  and  contingent  actions 
were  manifest  to  Him  from  eternity, — "  All  things  are  naked 
and  open  to  His  eyes ;" — and  this  not  discursively,  but  intui- 
tively, not  by  eitemal  species,  but  by  His  internal  essence*^; 
he  confounds  this  with  the  will  and  the  decrees  of  God. 
Thongli  he  '*  found  not  the  word  *  aspect  *  before  in  this  dis- 
course/" he  might    have    found    prescience.      Secondly,  hn 

•  [TIkhil  Aijuin.t  Siinim.i  R  Fritim,  Qa.  mi**  wrt  It|  *ml  •#e  «liio  art*  T.] 
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cliargeth  me,  that  hitherto  I  have  maintained,  that  "  liberty 
and  the  decrees  of  God  are  irreconcileable,"  If  I  have 
wd  any  such  thing,  my  heart  never  went  along  with  my 
pen.  No  J  but  his  reason  why  he  chargeth  me  ou  thia 
manner,  is  because  I  have  maintained,  that  'liberty  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  all  things  are  irreconcileable/' 
That  is  true  indeed.  What  then?  *'  Wliy*'  (saith  he),  '' ne- 
ceiaityandGod^s  decrees  are  all  one,^^  How?  "All  one?'*  That 
were  strange  indeed*  Neeessity  may  be  a  consequent  of 
God^a  decrees  j  it  cannot  be  the  decree  itself.  But  to  cut 
his  argument  short.  God  hath  decreed  all  effects  which 
come  to  pass  in  time;  yet  not  all  after  the  same  manner^ 
but  according  to  the  distinct  naturea,  capacities^  and  condi- 
tioiii  of  His  creatures,  which  He  doth  not  destroy  by  Hia 
decree :  some  He  acteth,  with  some  he  co-operateth  by  spe- 
cial influence,  and  some  He  only  permittetk  Yet  this  is  no 
idle  or  bare  permission  j  seeing  He  doth  concur,  both  by 
way  of  general  influence,  giving  power  to  act,  and  also  by 
dispoaing  all  events,  necessary,  free,  and  contingent,  to  Hia 
own  glory.  Thirdly,  he  chargeth  me,  that  I  *'  allow  all  men  to 
be  of  ■ '  his  *'  opinion,  save  only  those  that  conceive  in  their 
nmidi  a  *mme  ttam/^^  or  how  eternity  is  an  indivisible  point, 
rather  than  an  everlasting  succession.  But  I  have  given  no 
such  allowance.  I  know  there  are  many  other  ways  pro- 
posed by  divines  for  reconciling  the  eternal  prescience  and 
decrees  of  God  with  the  liberty  and  contingency  of  second 
causes;  some  of  which  may  please  other  judgments  better 
than  this  of  mine.  Howsoeverj  though  a  man  could  compre- 
hend none  of  all  these  ways,  yet  remember  what  I  said,  that 
**  a  certain  truth  ought  not  to  be  rejected,"  because  we  are 
not  able,  in  respect  of  our  weakness,  to  understand  "the 
certain  manner/'  or  reason  of  it.  I  know  the  load-stone 
hath  an  attractive  power  to  draw  the  iron  to  it ;  and  yet  I 
know  not  how  it  comes  to  have  such  a  power. 

But  the  chiefest  difficulty  which  offers  itself  in  this  section 
b,  whether  eternity  be  '^  an  indivisible  point'*  (as  I  maintain 
it)  or  "an  everlasting  succession*^  (as  he  would  have  it). 
According  to  his  constant  use^  he  gives  uo  answer  to  what 
was  urged  by  me,  but  pleads  against  it  from  his  own  incapa- 
city ; — **  I  never  could  conceive/'  aaith  he,  "  how  eternity 
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should  be  ah  indiTisiblc  point."  I  believe^  that  neither  we 
-  nor  any  man  else  can  comprehend  it  so  clearly  as  we  do 
these  iuforior  things.  The  nearer  that  any  thing  comes  to7n 
Iho  easetice  of  God,  the  more  remote  it  ia  from  onr  appre- 
hension. But  shall  wc  therefore  make  potentiahtiesj  and 
»n(!ce»sive  duration,  and  former  and  latter^  or  a  part  without 
a  part  (tis  thoy  say),  to  be  in  God  ?  Because  we  are  not  able 
to  underataud  clearly  the  Divine  perfection,  we  must  ooIh 
tlicreforo  attribute  any  imperfection  to  Him*  ^^ 

He  aaith  moreover,  that  he  *^  nuderstands  as  little  how  it 
can  be  tme  wliich*^  I  "aay,  that  God  is  not  just  but  justice 
itself,  not  eternal  but  eternity  itself/'  It  seems^  howsoever 
he  be  veraed  in  this  question^  that  he  hath  not  troubled  hii 
head  overmuch  with  reading  School-divines,  or  metaphysial 
dans  I  if  he  make  faculties  or  qualities  to  be  in  God  reall| 
distinct  from  Hia  essence.  God  is  a  most  simple  or  pure  i 
nhieh  cnn  admit  no  composition  of  substance  and  accident 
Doth  he  tliiuk,  that  the  most  perfect  essence  of  God  canno 
act  sufticicutly  without  faculties  and  qualities  ?  The  infinit 
perfection  of  the  Divine  c^scuce  excludes  all  passive  or  recep 
tivo  powers,  and  cannot  be  perfected  more  than  it  is  by  anj 
accidents.  The  attributes  of  God  are  not  diverse  virtues  or 
qualities  in  Him,  aa  they  are  in  the  creatures;  but  really 
one  and  the  same  with  the  Dirine  essence^  and  among  them-  ^ 
selvea.  They  are  attributed  to  God^  to  supply  the  defect  i 
our  capacltyj  who  are  not  able  to  understand  that  which 
to  be  known  of  God  under  one  name  or  one  act  of  the  nnder'*^ 
standing^ 

Purthermore  he  saith,  that  he  ^' imderstands  not  how'*  I' 
"  conclude  from  heuee,  that  eternity  is  an  indivisible  point, 
and  not  a  succession  "  I  will  help  him*  The  Di\ine  sub- 
stance is  indivisible;  but  eteruity  is  the  Divine  substance* 
The  mnjor  is  evident :  because  God  is  "  aelus  mmpHcusimm'^^^ 
— "  a  most  simple  act ;"  wherein  there  is  no  manner  of  eoinpo^^| 
sitioH^  neither  of  matter  and  form,  nor  of  subject  and  acci- 
dents, nor  cif  ports,  &c, ;  and  by  consequence  no  divisibility**. 
The  minor  hath  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  mine  answer 
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<   I.  disL  *  [$e«  Pet.  Lonik,  S&nU  lib^  I>  ^t^ 
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to  hit  last  doubt,  and  is  confessed  by  all  men, — tlmt  "  what-  BucnvittK 
soever  is  in  God,  is  God'/* 


Lastly,  he  saith,  he  *'conceiyea  not  how  it  can  be  said, 
that  an  Infinite  point,  whereiu  is  no  snccessionj  can  compre- 
hend all  time,  which  is  successive,"  I  answer,  that  it  doth 
not  comprehend  it  formally,  as  time  is  sncceasivej  but  emi- 
nently and  virtually,  as  eternity  is  iufipite.  To-day  all  eter- 
nity is  CO- existent  with  this  day.  To-morrow  all  eternity 
win  be  co-existent  with  to-morrow;  And  so  in  like  manner 
with  all  the  parts  of  time,  bciog  itself  without  parts.  He 
saith,  he  "  finds  not  these  plirases  in  the  Scripture."  No,  but 
he  may  find  the  thiug  in  the  Scriptnre  ;• — -that  God  is  infinite 
in  all  His  attributes,  and  not  capable  of  any  imperfection. 

And  so,  to  shew  his  antipathy  against  the  School-men,  that  fT,  H/i 
he  hath  no  liberty  or  power  to  contain  himself,  when  he  conciu 
meets  with  any  of  their  phrases  or  tenets,  he  fells  into  an-"**^"'^ 
other  paroxysm  or  fit  of  inveighing  against  them;  and  so 
concludes  his  answer  with  a  ^plaudite^  to  himself,  because 
he  hatb  defeated  both  my  ''squadrons"  of  arguments,  and 
*' reserves  of  distinctions." — 

But  because  Ins  eyesight  was  weak,  and  their  backs  were 
towards  him,  he  quite  mistook  the  matter.  Those  whom  he 
tee  routed  and  running  awav,  were  his  own  scattered  forceSi 

^ 

H       T.  H, — First,  I  conceive  that  when  it  cometb  into  a  man^s  [l  ofat^- 
W   mitidj  to  do  or  not  to  do  some  certain  action,  if  he  have  no  ^^XmJ'X- 
lime  to  dehberate  the  doing  or  abstaining,  [lie]  necessarily  iih<rixtwn,\ 
foUoweth  the  present  thought  he  had  of  the  good  or  evil 
consequence  thereof  to  himself*.     As,  for  example,  in  sudden 

W        '  [*•  U^Jt"  ^utem"  ( Dd)  * '  Es^entitt  Pet,  Lomb,,  Sent,  Uh.  L  dJsC,  viii.  qu.  r, 

ftimpUcitifl  tte  tiEiceritu  UoU  eil,  quod  tit.    *^  Qi'u£>  naN  eaT  in  Dco  ALtoUlU 

11^  «Mi  im  E4  aHquM  quud  now  tit  ipta  r  qvoo  hus  sn  Deu«/'] 

Md  idem  tti  iui-bem  et  quod  h&betitr/*  '  [Ovid.t  Art,  A  mat,  li.  L] 
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anger  the  action  shall  follow  the  thought  of  reven 
sudden  fear  the  thought  of  escape.     Also  when  a  niai 
time  to  deliberate^  but  deliberates  not,  because  never  any 
thing  appeared  that  could  make  him  doubt  of  the  eonse 
quencej  the  action  follows   his    opinion  of  the  goodness  of 
harm  of  it.     These  actions  I  call  voluntary.     He^  it*  I  under*^ 
stand  liim  arightj  calls  them  spontaneous*    I  call  them  volun- 
tarr,  because  those  actions  that  follow  imTnediatclv  the  la 
appetite  are  voluiitarj-     And  here^  where  there  is  one  onlj 
appctitOj  that  one  is  the  last. 

Besides^  I  see  'tis  reasonable  to  punish  a  rashactioti,  whicli 
could  not  be  justly  done  by  man^  unless  the  same  were  voluu-J 
tary :  for  no  action  of  a  man  can  be  said  to  be  without  de^ 
liberation,  though  never  so  snddeUj  because  'tis  supposed  he 
had  time  to  dehberate  all  the  precedent  time  of  his  life, 
whether  he  shoidd  do  that  kind  of  action  or  not.  And  henca^| 
it  Isj  that  he  that  killeth  in  a  sudden  passion  of  anger,  shaJIru 
nevertheless  be  justly  put  to  death,  because  all  the  time 
wherein  he  was  able  to  consider,  whether  to  kill  were  good  or 
e%ilj  shall  be  held  for  one  continual  deliberationj  and  con- 
aequently  the  killing  shall  be  judged  to  proceed  from  election^ 


J*  D.^ — This  part  of  T.  H.  his  discourse  hangs  together  Uki 
a  sick  man's  dreams.  Even  now  he  tells  us,  that  "  a  ma 
may  have  tiine  to  dehberate,  yet  not  deliberate ;"  by  and  by 
he  saith,  that  "  no  action  of  a  niaUj  though  never  so  sudden, 
can  be  said  to  be  without  dehberation*"  He  tells  us,  Kumb, 
xxxiii^  that  the  scope  of  this  section  is  to  shew  what  is  spon- 
taneous*^, Howbeit  he  sheweth  only  what  is  voluntary,  so 
making  voluntary  and  spontaneous  to  be  aO  one ;  whereas 
before  he  had  told  us,  that  '  every  spontaneous  action  is  not 
Yoluntarj%  because  indeUbcratej  nor  every  voluntary  action 
spontaneous^  if  it  proceed  from  fear*/  Now  he  tells  ns, 
that  *'  those  actions  which  follow  the  last  api>etite^  are  volun- 
tary, and  where  there  is  one  only  appetite,  that  is  the  last." 
But  before  he  told  us,  that  "  voluntary  presupposeth  some 
precedent  dehberation  and  meditation  of  what  is  likely  to 
follow,  both  upon  the  doing  and  abstaining  from  the  action^" 

*  [Uelow,  fi.  175.]  J  [Ibid.] 

*  [Above,  Niimb.  viii.  p,  45.] 
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He  defines  liberty,  Numb»  xxix,  to  be  "  the  absence  of  fill  ex-  Oiscoqufift 

trinsecal  impediiueiits  to  action  "^/^    And  yet  in  his  whole  dis 

course  he  kboureth  to  make  good^  that  whatsoever  is  not 
donej  is  therefore  not  done,  because  the  agent  was  necessitated 
by  extrinsecal  causes  not  to  do  it.  Are  not  extrinsecal  causes, 
which  determine  him  not  to  do  it,  "  extrinsecal  impediments  to 
action  ?"  So  no  man  shall  be  free  to  do  anything  but  that 
which  he  doth  actually*  He  defines  a  free  agent  to  be  "him,  wlm 
hath  not  made  an  end  of  deliberating^^  (Kurab*  xxviii^),  and 
yet  de6nes  liberty  to  be  "  an  absence  of  outward  impediments  " 
There  may  be  "outward  impediments,"  even  whilst  he  is 
delibemting;  as  a  man  deliberates  whether  he  shaU  play  at 
tennisi  and  at  the  same  time  the  door  of  the  tenins-court  is 
fast  locked  against  him*  And  after  a  man  hath  ceased  to  de- 
liberate, there  may  be  no  outward  impedimcats  j  as  when  a 
man  resolves  not  to  play  at  tennis,  because  he  finds  himself 
iU  disposed,  or  because  he  will  not  hazard  his  money.  So  the 
tame  person,  at  the  same  time,  should  be  free  and  not  free, 
not  fi*ee  and  free.  And  as  he  is  not  firm  to  his  own  grounds^ 
so  he  confounds  all  things,  the  "  mind^*  and  the  "  will,"  the 
"estimative  facnltj"^^  and  the  "understanding,"  "imagina- 
tion** with  "  deliberation,"  the  end  with  the  means,  "  human 
irill"  with  the  "sensitiFO  appetite/^  "rational  hope  or  fear'' 
with  "  irrational  passions/^  "  inclinations"  with  " intentions,*'  a 
"  beginning  of  being  "  with  a  "  beginning  of  working,^'  "  suf- 
ficiency'^ with  "  efficiency ;''  so  as  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to 
find  out  what  he  aims  at ;  so  as  I  had  once  resolved  not  to 
answer  this  part  of  his  discourse;  yet,  upon  better  advice^  I  will 
tmke  A  brief  survey  of  it  also,  and  shew  how  far  1  assent  unto, 
or  dissent  from,  that  which  I  coneeiic  to  be  his  meaning. 

And,  first,  concerning  sudden  pass  ions,  as  anger  or  the  like,  rof  acriotii 
That  which  he  saith,  that  "the  action  doth  necessarily  follow  s«5den 
the  thought,"  is  thus  far  true,  that  those  actions,  which  are  P^i^"'*-! 
altogether  undcliberated  and  do  proceed  from  sudden  and 
fioknt  passions,  or  motus  primo  jmmi^  which  surprise  a  mail, 
snd  give  him  no  time  to  advise  with  reason,  are  not  properly 
Kid  actually  in  themselves  free,  but  rather  necessar}'  actions ; 
ift  when  a  man  runs  away  from  a  cat  or  a  custard,  out  of  a 
leeret  antipathy. 

*  [Bctowp.  Ififl.]  I  [B<rlowp.  165*] 
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Par*        Secondly,  as  for  those  actions,  "  wherein  actual  deliberation 
seems  not  necessary,  because  never  anything  appeared  that 


donewiS*  could  make  a  man  doubt  of  the  consequence/'  I  do  confess, 

deiifiera!"*  ^^^^  actions  donc  by  virtue  of  a  precedent  deliberation,  with- 

tion.]        out  any  actual  deliberation  in  the  present  when  the  act  is 

done,  may  notwithstanding  be  truly  both  voluntary  and  free 

acts ;  yea,  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  sense,  more  free,  than  if 

they  were  actually  deliberated  of  in  present :  as  one  who  hath 

acquired,  by  former  deliberation  and  experience,  a  habit  to 

play  upon  the  virginals,  needs  not  deliberate  what  man  or 

what  jack  he  must  touch,  nor  what  finger  of  his  hand  he  must 

move,  to  play  such  a  lesson ;  yea,  if  his  mind  should  be  fixed 

or  intent  to  every  motion  of  his  hand,  or  every  touch  of  a 

string,  it  would  hinder  his  play,  and  render  the  action  more 

troublesome  to  him.    Wherefore  I  believe,  that  not  only  his 

playing  in  general,  but  every  motion  of  his  hand,  though  it  be 

not  presently  deliberated  of,  is  a  free  act,  by  reason  of  his 

precedent    deliberation.     So  then   (saving  improprieties  of 

speech,  as  calling  that  voluntary  which  is  free,  and  limiting 

the  will  to  the  last  appetite,  and  other  mistakes,  as  that  no  act 

can  be  said  to  be  without  deliberation),  we  agree  also  for  the  71^ 

greater  part  in  this  second  observation. 

[Actions         Thirdly,  whereas  he  saith,  that  "  some  sudden  acts,  pro- 

^^Qn       ceeding  from  violent  passions  which  surprise  a  man,  are  justly 

^^h  d    P^^^s'^®^-''     I  grant  they  are  so  sometimes,  but  not  for  his 

because  *  rcasou — ^bccausc  they  have  been  formerly  actually  deliberated 

through      of,  but  becausc  they  were  virtually  deliberated  of,  or  because 

pPMen't      ^*  ^^  ^^'  faults,  that  they  were  not  actually  deliberated  of; 

choice.]     whether  it  was  a  fault  of  pure  negation,  that  is,  of  not  doing 

our  duty  only,  or  a  fault  of  bad  disposition  also,  by  reason  of 

some  vicious  habit,  which  we  had  contracted  by  our  former 

actions.     To  do  a  necessary  act  is  never  a  fault,  nor  justly 

punishable,  when  the  necessity  is  inevitably  imposed  upon  us 

by  extrinsecal  causes.     As  if  a  child  before  he  had  the  use  of 

reason  shall  kill  a  man  in  his  passion,  yet,  because  he  wanted 

malice  to  incite  him  to  it,  and  reason  to  restrain  liim  from  it, 

he  shall  not  die  for  it  in  the  strict  rules  of  particular  justice, 

unless  there  be  some  mixture  of  public  justice  in  the  case. 

But  if  the  necessity  be  contracted  by  ourselves,  and  by  our 

own  faults,  it  is  justly  punishable.     As  he  who  by  his  wanton 
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tbivgtits  in  the  day-timej  doth  procure  Iiis  &wn  nocturnal 
pollution.  A  man  cannot  deliberate  in  his  sleep,  jet  it  is 
accounted  a  sinful  act,  and  consequently  a  free  act,  that  is, 
not  actually  free  in  itself,  but  virtually  free  in  its  causes  ;  and 
though  it  be  not  expressly  willed  and  chosen,  yet  it  is  tacitly 
and  implicitly  willed  and  chosen,  when  that  is  willed  and 
chosen  from  whence  it  was  necessarily  produced.  By  the 
Levitical  law,  if  a  man  dig^^cd  a  pit,  and  left  it  imcovered,  so 
that  his  neighbour's  ox  or  his  ass  did  fail  into  it,  he  was  lx)und 
to  make  reparation ;  not  because  he  did  choosje  to  leave  it  un- 
covered on  purpose  that  such  a  misehancc  might  happen,  but 
becAuse  he  did  fieely  omit  that  whicli  he  ought  to  have  done, 
from  whence  thi«  damage  proceeded  to  his  neighbouTp 
Lastly^  there  is  great  diflerence  between  the  first  motions, 
which  sometimes  arc  not  in  our  power,  and  subsequent  acts 
of  killing  or  stealing  or  the  like,  which  always  are  in  our 
power,  if  we  have  the  use  of  reason,  or  else  it  is  our  own  fault 
that  they  are  not  in  our  power*  Yet  to  such  hasty  acts,  done 
in  hot  blood,  the  law  h  nut  so  severe,  m  to  those  which  are 
done  upon  long  deliberation  and  prepensed  malice,  ''  unless" 
(as  I  laid)  "  there  be  some  mixture  of  public  justice  in  it/*  He 
that  steals  a  horse  deliberately  may  be  more  punishable  by  the 
law,  than  he  that  kills  the  owner  by  chance*mcdley.  Yet  the 
death  of  the  owner  was  more  ''noxious^'  {to  use  his  phrase), 
and  more  damageable  to  the  family,  than  the  stealth  of  the 
horse*  So  far  was  T*  H  *  mistaken  in  that  also,  that  the  right 
to  kill  men  doth  proceed  merely  from  their  being  '^noxious*"." 


h 


NUMBEE  XXVI. 

T,   H, — Secondly,   I   conceive,  when  a  man  deliberates  [n  o/mQ 
whether  he  shall  do  a  thing  or  not  do  a  thing,  that  he  docs  ^^!l^^^^ 
nothing  else  but  consider,  whether  it  be  better  for  himself  to  **™"*»  J 
do  it  or  not  to  do  it ;   and  to  con  si  tier  an  action  is  to  ima- 
I        ginfi  the  consequences  of  it,  both  good  and  evil  i  from  whence 
■    if  to  be  inferred,  that  deliberation  is  nothing  hut  alternate 
I    imagination  of  the  good  and  evil  sequels  of  lui  fiction,  or 
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(which  is  the  same  thing)  alternate  hope  and  fear,  or  alternate 
'  appetite  to  do  or  quit  the  action  of  which  he  deliberateth, 

J*  D, — If  I  did  not  know  what  deliberation  was,  I  should 
be  little  relieved  in  my  knowledge  by  tliis  description.  Some- 
times he  makes  it  to  be  a  consideration ^  or  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing ;  sometimes  an  imagination^  or  an  act  of  the  fancy^^ 
sometimes  he  makes  it  to  be  an  alternation  of  passions,  hop^^ 
and  fear  i  sometimes  he  makes  it  conceni  the  end ;  sometimes 
to  concern  the  means*  So  he  makes  it  I  know  not  what. 
The  truth  is  this,  in  brief: — deliberation  is  an  inqnirr  made 
by  reason,  whether  this  or  tliatj  definitely  considered,  be  a 
good  and  fit  means,  or,  indefinitely,  what  are  good  and  fit 
means^  to  be  chosen  for  attaining  some  wished  end*** 


[lil,  n« 

win  tke  htMt 

ttrp  htfart 


fReply 

T,  IJ,  €Otl- 

fbuntk  rlie 
met  of  voli- 
tion wtih 
ihtt  m\i 


NUMBER  XXVII. 

T,  H* — ^Thirdly,  leonceire,  that  in  all  deliberations,  that  is 
to  say,  in  all  alternate  succession  of  coutrarj^  appetites,  the 
last  is  that  which  we  call  the  will,  and  is  immediately  before 
the  doing  of  the  action,  or  next  before  the  doing  of  it  become 
impossible.  All  other  appetites  to  do  and  to  quit,  that  come 
upon  a  man  during  his  deliberation,  are  lisuallj  called  inten- 
tions and  inclinations  hut  not  wills,  there  being  but  one  will ; 
which  also  in  this  case  may  be  eaUed  last  will,  though  the 
intention  change  often.  ^^ 

J.  D, — Still  here  is  nothing  but  confusion*    He  confounds 
the  faculty  of  the  will  with  the  act  of  volition  ;  he  makes  the7l( 
will  to  be  the  last  part  of  dehberation ;  he  makes  the  inteo* 
tion,  which  is  a  most  proper  and  elicit  act  of  the  will,  '*  01 
willing  of  the  end,  as  it  is  to  be  attained  by  certain  means  *^,' 
to  be  no  wilhng  at  all,  but  only  some  antecedaneous  *'  in^ 
nation/'  or  propension.     He  might  as  well  say,  that  the 
certain  agitation  of  the  needle  hither  and  thither,  to  find  oul 
the  pole,  and  the  resting  or  fixing  of  itself  directly  towards 

rit  vwf  itbX  Bi^  Hvm¥  tfrrai^  .    .  wo!  Si&      AmtaL.«  Ethic.,  J 11.  ?^  tl*]  ~ 

rnKmiAvinif  fiiv  ifHWuottmu  yitft<F6ai   8iil  *   [Thom*    A<|uin,,    Suitim., 

ritrvi  /^#Ta  its}  KdkKiffTm  .  .  fi*  li^^f  6*      Sccuiid.,  Qiu  xil  «it.  I.  Ad  qitBrtiin 
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the  pole,  were  both  the  same  thing.  But  the  grossest  mistake  0isc(itfm«« 

is,  that  he  mU  acknowledge  no  act  of  a  man's  will  to  be  hia 

will,  but  only  the  last  act,  winch  he  calls  the  '"hist  will."  If  the 
fimt  were  no  will,  bow  comes  this  to  be  the  "  last  will  ?'*  Ac- 
cording to  tbia  doctrine,  the  will  of  a  man  should  be  as  un- 
cbangeablc  as  the  will  of  God ;  at  least  so  long  as  there  is  a 
possibility  to  effect  it.  According  to  this  doctrine,  concu- 
piscence with  consent  should  be  no  sin,  for  that  which  is  not 
truly  willed  is  not  a  sin;  or  rather  should  not  be  at  all,  unless 
either  the  act  followed,  or  were  rendered  impossible  by  some 
inten  cuing  circumstances.  According  to  this  doctrine,  no 
man  can  say,  this  is  my  will^  because  he  knows  not  yet 
whether  it  shall  be  his  hist  will.  The  tiuth  is,  there  be 
many  acts  of  the  ^dllj  both  in  respect  of  the  means  and  of  the 
end.  But  that  act,  wliich  makes  a  man's  actions  to  be  truly 
free,  is  election,  which  is  the  ^deliberate  choosing  or  refusing 
of  this  or  that  means,  or  the  acceptation  of  one  means  before 
another^  where  divers  are  represented  by  the  understanding  J^/ 


NUMBER  XXVIII. 


A  eo- 


T,  H. — Fourthly,  that  those  actions^  which  man  is  said  to  pv. 
do  upon  deliberation^  are  said  to  be  voluntary,  and  done  upon /"l^J^^eS 
choice  and  election.     So  that  voluntaiy  action,  and  action  ^J^]™'*'''* 
proceeding  from  elect  ion,  is  the  same  thing ;  and  that  of  a 
Toluntarj^  agent,  'tis  all  one  to  say,  he  is  free,  and  to  say^  he 
hath  not  made  an  end  of  deliberating* 


J»  D- — This  short  section  might  pass  without  an  aniroad-  [Reply*] 
version  but  for  tw^o  things.  The  one  is,  that  he  confoiinda  a 
roluntary  act  with  a  free  act,  A  free  act  is  only  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  free  election  of  the  rational  will  after 
deliberation  I  but  every  act  that  proceeds  from  the  sensi- 
tive appetite  of  man  or  beast,  without  deliberation  or 
declion,  is  truly  voluntary.  The  other  thing  observable 
ii  Us  conclusion  J — that  "  it  is  all  one  to  say,  a  man  is 
free,  and  to  say,  he  hath  not  made  an  end  of  J eli berating/' 
Which  confession  of  his  overturns  his  whole  structure  of 
absolute  neoessit)^  i  for  if  every  agent  be  necessitated  to  act 

■<  [Thorn.  AquLo-i  Sunun.,  F^  PrimA,  Qo.  IxxjuiL  art  3.] 
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Part    what  he  doth  act  by  a  necessary  and  natural  fltUL  of  extrinse- 

— '  cal  causes^  then  he  is  no  more  free  before  he  deliberates^  or 

whilst  he  deliberates,  than  he  is  after;  but  by  T.  H.  his  con- 
fession here,  he  is  more  free  whilst  he  deliberates  than  he  is 
after.  And  so,  after  all  his  flourishes  for  an  absolute  or  ex- 
trinsecal  necessity,  he  is  glad  to  sit  himself  down,  and  rest 
contented  with  a  hypothetical  necessity,  which  no  man  ever 
denied  or  doubted  of;  ascribing  the  necessitation  of  a  man 
in  free  acts  to  his  own  deliberation,  and  in  indeliberate  acts  to 
his  last  thought  (Numb.  xxv').  What  is  this  to  a  natural  and 
special  influence  of  extrinsecal  causes?  Again,  "liberty,'' 
saith  he,  is  "  an  absence  of  extrinsecal  impediments  /'  but 
deliberation  doth  produce  no  new  extrinsecal  impediments ; 
therefore  (let  him  choose  which  part  he  will)  either  he  is  free 
after  deliberation  by  his  own  doctrine,  or  he  was  not  free 
before.  Our  own  deliberation,  and  the  direction  of  our  own 
understanding,  and  the  election  of  our  own  will,  do  produce 
a  hypothetical  necessity, — ^that  the  event  be  such  as  the  under- 
standing hath  directed,  and  the  will  elected.  But  forasmuch 
as  the  understanding  might  have  directed  otherwise,  and  the 
will  have  elected  otherwise,  this  is  far  from  an  absolute 
necessity.  Neither  doth  liberty  respect  only  friture  acts,  but 
present  acts  also.  Otherwise  Grod  did  not  freely  create  the 
wwld.  In  the  same  instant  wherein  the  will  elects,  it  is  fi^e, 
according  to  a  priority  of  nature  though  not  of  time,  to  elect 
otherwise.  And  so,  in  a  divided  sense,  the  will  is  free,  even 
whilst  it  acts,  though  in  a  compounded  sense  it  be  not  free. 
Certainly,  deliberation  doth  constitute,  not  destroy  liberty. 


NUMBER  XXIX. 

[▼.  Defini^  T.  H. — Fifthly,  I  conceive  liberty  to  be  rightly  defined  in 
iiUr?y.]  this  manner.  Liberty  is  the  absence  of  all  the  impediments 
to  action  that  are  not  contained  in  the  nature  and  in  the 
intrinsecal  quality  of  the  agent.  As,  for  example,  the  water 
is  said  to  descend  freely,  or  to  have  liberty  to  descend  by  the 
channel  of  the  river,  because  there  is  no  impediment  that 
way;  but  not  across,  because  the  banks  are  impediments. 

'  [Above,  p.  IGO.T 
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And  though  water  cannot  ascend, ♦jet  men  never  say  it  wants  Dtiootrm* 

the  liberty  to  aiscend,  but  the  faculty  or  power ;  because  the — 

impediment  is  in  the  nature  of  the  water  aud  intrinaccal*  So 
alao  we  say,  he  that  ia  tied  wants  the  liberty  to  go,  because 
1^  the  impediment  is  not  in  him  but  in  his  bands;  whercaa  we 
say  not  &o  of  him  that  is  sick  or  lame,  because  the  impedi^ 
ment  is  in  himself. 


J,  D, — How  that  should  be  a  right  definition  of  liberty  [Bepiy.— 
which  comprehends  neither  the  genus  nor  the  difference,  ^uto/oDe' 
neither  the  matter  nor  the  form  of  libertyj  which  doth  not  so  ffv^*^^ 
much  as  accidentally  describe  liberty  by  its  marka  and  tokens; 
how  a  real  faculty,  or  the  elective  power,  should  be  defined  by  a 
negation,  or  by  an  "  absence;" — is  past  my  imderatanding,  and 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  right  reason  which  I  have  learned. 
Negatiyes  cannot  explicate  the  nature  of  things  defined.  By 
this  definition^  a  stone  bath  liberty  to  ascend  into  the  air, 
because  there  is  no  outward  impediment  to  hinder  it ;  and  so 
a  violent  act'  may  be  a  free  act.  Just  hke  his  definition  are  his  [His  in- 
instances,  of  tlie  hberty  of  the  water  to  descend  down  the  ***"^^®*--* 
channel,  and  a  sick  or  a  lame  man's  hberty  to  go.  The  latter 
ii  aii  impotence,  and  not  a  power  or  a  liberty*  The  former  is 
90  &r  from  being  a  free  act,  that  it  is  scarce  a  natural  act. 
Certainly,  the  proper  natural  motion  of  water,  as  of  all  heavy 
bodies,  is  to  descend  directly  downwards  towards  the  centre ; 
M  we  iae  in  rain,  which  falls  down  pcrpecdicularly.  Though 
this  be  far  from  a  free  act,  which  proceeds  fipom  a  rational 
appetite^  yet  it  is  a  natural  act,  and  proceeds  from  a  natural 
appetite,  and  hath  its  reason  w4thin  self.  So  hath  not  the 
current  of  the  river  in  its  channel;  which  must  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  proper  nature  of  the  w^ater,  but  either  to  the  general 
order  of  the  universe,  for  the  better  being  and  preservation  of 
the  creatures, — otherwise  the  waters  should  not  move  in  seas 
and  rivers  as  they  do,  but  cover  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
joiaeas  their  proper  place  between  the  air  and  the  earth, 
»rding  to  the  degree  of  their  gravity, — or  to  an  extriusecal 
j^rineipte,  whilst  one  particle  of  water  tlu'usteth  and  force th 
forward  another,  aud  so  comes  a  current,  or  at  least  so  comes 
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the  current  to  be  more  impetuous;  to  which  motion  the 
•  position  of  the  earth  doth  contribute  much^  both  by  restrain- 
ing that  fluid  body  with  its  banks  from  dispersing  itself^  and 
also  by  afibrding  way  for  a  fair  and  easy  descent  by  its  pro- 
clivity. He  tells  us  sadly^  that "  the  water  wants  liberty  to 
go  over  the  banks^  because  there  is  an  extrinsecal  impediment; 
but  to  ascend  up  the  channel  it  wants  not  liberty,  but  power." 
Why  ?  Liberty  is  a  power :  if  it  want  power  to  ascend,  it 
wants  liberty  to  ascend.  But  he  makes  the  reason  why  the 
water  ascends  not  up  the  channel  to  be  intrinsecal,  and  the 
reason  why  it  ascends  not  over  the  banks  to  be  extrinsecal ; 
as  if  there  were  not  a  rising  of  the  ground  up  the  channel,  as 
well  as  up  the  banks,  though  it  be  not  so  discernible,  nor 
always  so  sudden.  The  natural  appetite  of  the  water  is  as 
much  against  the  ascending  over  the  banks,  as  the  ascending 
up  the  channel.  And  the  extrinsecal  impediment  is  as  great 
in  ascending  up  the  channel  as  over  the  banks,  or  rather 
greater,  because  there  it  must  move,  not  only  against  the 
rising  soil,  but  also  against  the  succeeding  waters,  which 
press  forward  the  former.  Either  the  river  wants  liberty  for 
both,  or  else  it  wants  liberty  for  neither. 

But  to  leave  his  metaphorical "  faculties,"  and  his  catachres- 
tical  liberty ;  how  far  is  his  discourse  wide  from  the  true 
moral  Uberty,  which  is  in  question  between  us  1  His  former 
description  of  a  free  agent, — that  is,  "he  who  hath  not  made  an 
end  of  deliberating  V^ — though  it  was  wide  from  the  mark,  yet 
it  came  much  nearer  the  truth  than  this  definition  of  liberty : 
unless  perhaps  he  think  that  the  water  hath  done  deli- 
berating whether  it  will  go  over  the  banks,  but  hath  not  done 
deliberating  whether  it  will  go  up  the  channel. 


NUMBER  XXX. 


[vi.  AU  T.  H. — Sixthly,  I  conceive,  nothing  taketh  beginning  fr^m 

[hJirbling  itsclf,  but  from  the  Bction  of  some  other  immediate  agent 
Cnucedent  ^^^^^^^  itsclf.  And  that,  therefore,  when  first  a  man  had  an 
and  extrin-  appctitc  or  will  to  Something,  to  which  immediately  before  he 
had  no  appetite  nor  will,  the  cause  of  his  will  is  not  the  will 
itself,  but  something  else,  not  in  his  own  disposing.     So  that, 

»  [Above,  T.  H.  Numb,  xxviii.  p.  165.] 
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whereas  it  is  out  of  controversy  tliat  of  voluntary  actions  the  Di»oqui*«> 

will  is  a  neceasary  cause,  and  (hy  this  which  is  said)  the  will ■ — - 

is  hIso  caused  by  other  thiuga  whereof  it  disposeth  not,  it 
foUoweth,  that  voluntary  actions  have  all  of  them  necessary 
Cttuaes,  and  therefore  are  necessitated. 


J,  D- — This  sixth  point  doth  not  consist  in  explicating  of 
temi^  m  the  former,  but  in  two  proofs,  that  voluntary  actions 
are  ueceaaitated.  The  former  proof  stands  thus, — "  Nothing 
takes  beginning  from  itself,  but  from  some  agent  without 
itself,  which  IB  not  in  its  own  disposing;  therefore/*  &c, — 
rir  Concede  omnia^l  grant  all  he  saith.  The  will  doth  not "  take 
'  beginning  from  itself."  Whether  he  understand  by  "  will"  the 
faculty  of  the  wiU,  which  is  a  power  of  the  reasenable  soul,  it 
"  takes  not  beginning  from  itself/'  but  from  Godj  who  created 
and  infused  the  soul  into  man,  and  endowed  it  with  this 
power;  or  whether  he  understand  by  **will''  the  act  of 
willing,  it  ^*  takes  not  begiiming  from  itself,"  but  from  the 
£i€ulty,  or  from  the  power  of  willing,  which  is  in  the 
soul.  This  is  certiduj — finite  and  participated  things  can- 
not be  fi*om  themselves,  nor  be  produced  by  themselves. 
l\Tiat  would  he  conclude  from  hence  ?  that  therefore  the 
act  of  willing  takes  not  its  begiuning  from  the  facidty  of 
the  will?  or  that  the  faculty  is  always  determined  antece- 
dently, extrinseeally,  to  will  that  which  it  doth  will  ?  He 
may  as  soon  "  draw  water  out  of  a  pumice'*,"  as  draw  any 
such  conclusion  out  of  these  premisses.  Secondly,  for  his 
"  taking  a  beginning."  Either  he  understands  '*  a  beginning 
of  being,"  or  "  a  beginning  of  working  and  acting."  If  he 
nnderstaud  a  beginning  of  being,  he  saith  most  truly,  that 
nothing  hath  a  beginning  of  being  in  tme  from  itself.  But 
this  is  nothhig  to  his  purpose.  The  question  is  not  between 
us,  whether  the  soul  of  man  or  the  will  of  man  be  eternal. 
But  if  he  nnderstand  "  a  beginning  of  working  or  moving 
actually,"  it  is  a  gross  error*  All  men  know,  that  when  a 
utone  descends,  or  fire  ascends,  or  when  water  that  hath  been 
heated  i^ctnrns  to  its  former  temper,  the  beginning  or  reason 
is  intrinsecal,  and  one  and  the  same  thing  doth  move  and  is 
moved  in  a  diverae  respect.     It  moves  in  respect  of  the  form^ 


[R«ply.] 
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I T    and  it  h  moved  in  respect  of  the  matter.     Much  more  inan,i 
—  who  hath  a  perfect  knowledge  and  preuotion  of  the  end,  i*! 
most  proi>er]y  said  to  move  himself.     Yet  I  do  not  deny  bull 
that  there  are  other  beginnings  of  hnman  actions,  which  daj 
concnr  with  the  wiO :  some  outward,  as  the  First  Cause  by 
general    influence,  which    is   evermore  requisite,    angels  or 
men  by  persuading^  evil  spirits  by  tempting,  the  object  or] 
end  by  its  appetibility,  the  nnderstanding  by  directing ;  so[m«1 
inward,  as}   passions   and  acquired   habits.      But    I  deny,! 
that  any  of  the^  do  necessitate  or  can  necessitate  the  will  of 
man  by  determining  it  physically  to  one,  except  God  alone,] 
Who  doth  it  rarely  in  extraordinary  cases  :  and  where  therc^ 
is  no  antecedent  determination  to  one,  there  i«  no  absolute 
necessity,  but  true  liberty* 
[The will        His  second  argument  is  ex  cotwesds,     "It  is  out  of  con*l 
nc^^tLr    troversy,"  saith  lie,  "  that  of  voluntary  actions  the  wiU  is 
rause  of  ita  jieceagarv  cause,"    The  ar«:ument  may  be  thus  reduced  ;— 
»"i*^]         tkm^mHvy  causes  produce  necessary  effects ;  but  the  will  is  a^^ 
necessary  cause   of  voluntary  actions*     I   might  deny  bi4^| 
major.     Neeessan'  causes  do  not  always  produce  necessary  ^* 
effects,  except  they  be  also  necessarily  produced ;  as  I  have 
shewed  before  in  the  burning  of  Protagoras  his  book".     But  I 
answer  clearly  to  the  minor,  that  the  will  is  not  a  necessary 
cause  of  what  it  wills  in  particular  actions*     It  is  without 
*^  controversy  "  indeed ;  for  it  is  without  all  probabihty.    That 
it  wills  when  it  wills,  is  necessary ;  but  that  it  wills  this  or 
that,  now  or  then,  is  free.  More  expressly; — the  act  of  the  will 
may  be  considered  three  w  ays  i  either  in  respect  of  its  nature^ 
or  in  respect  of  its  exercise,  or  in  respect  of  its  object*     First, 
for  the  nature  of  the  act*     That  which  the  will  wills  is  neccs- 
earily  voluntary,  because  the  wiU  cannot  be  coraix^lled ;  and 
in  this  sense^  "  it  i^  out  of  controversy,  that  the  will  is  a 
accessary  cause  of  voluntary   actions,"     Secondly,  for  the 
exercise  of  its  acts^  that  is  not  necessary.     The  will  may 
either  will  or  suspend  its  act.  Thirdly,  for  the  object  i  that  is 
not  necessary  but  free.     Hie  will  is  not  extrinsecally  deter- 
mined to  its  objects*     As,  for  example,  the  Cardinals  meet  in 
the  conclave  to  choose  a  Pope*     AVhom  they  choose,  he  is 
neo^sanly  Pope.     Bnt  it  is  not  neccsjmry,  that  they  sli 


this  or  that  day.     Before  they  were  assembled^  they  DtitaumM 

ttSfbt  defer  their  assembling  i  when  they  are  aasemhled,  they 

may  sospend  their  election  for  a  day  or  a  week*     LaHth%  for 

■  the  perwsn  whom  they  will  choose,  it  is  freely  in  their  own 
power ;  otlierwise^  if  the  election  were  not  frce^  it  were  void, 
and  uo  elect ioa  at  all.  So  that  which  takes  its  beginning 
firom  the  will  is  necessarily  voluntary,  but  it  ia  not  neees- 
•ary  that  the  wdl  sliail  will  tliis  or  that  in  partieidar;  as  it 
was  neecssan^  that  the  person  freely  elected  should  be  Pope, 

■  but  it  was  not  neee^ary,  either  that  the  election  shonld  be  at 
this  time»  or  that  this  man  should  be  elected*  And  therefore 
voluntary  acts  in  particular  have  not  necessary  causes,  that 
is,  they  are  not  necessitated* 


"         T   I 


i 
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T;  IL — Seventhly,  I  hold  that  to  be  a  tufiScient  eause^  to  ivn  K«ry 
^  which  nothing  is  wanting  that  is  needful  to  the  producing  of  ^cMofM^. 
the  effect.     The  same  is  also  a  necessary  cause ;  for  if  it  be  JJ^^^^Jj/o 
possible  that    a  sufhcient   cause   shall   not   bring  forth  the  ntccsmir^ 
effect,  then  there  wanted  somewhat  which  waa  needful  to  the 
producing  of  it,  and  so  the  cause  was  not  sufBcient.     But  if 
it  be  itnpoaaiblc  that  a  sufheieut  cause  shotdd  not  produce  the 
effect j  then  is  a  sufficient  cause  a  necessary  cause  ;  for  that  is 
said  to  produce  an  effect  necessarily  that  cannot  but  produce 
it.     Hence  it  is   manifest^  that  whatsoever  ia  produced  is 
produced  necessarily ;  for  whatsoever  is  produced,  hath  had  a 
sufficient  cause  to  produce  it^  or  else  it  had  not  been.     And 
therefore  also  voluntarv  actions  are  necessitated. 


J.  D, — This  section  contains  a  third  argument  to  prove  [Reply.] 
tliat  all  effects  are  necessary  ;  for  cleaiing  whereof,  it  \b  need- 
ful to  consider  how  a  cause  may  be  said  to  be  sufficient  or 
insufficient* 

First,  several  causes  singly  considered  may  be  insnflficientj 
and  the  same  taken  conpintly  be  snflicient,  to  protluec  an 
effect :  as  two  horses  jointly  are  sufhcient  to  draw  a  cf*ach, 
which  either  of  them  singly  is  insufficient  to  do.  Now,  to 
make  the  effect^  that  is,  the  drawing  of  the  coach,  necessary, 


1.  tCnUUf^'i 
siiiKly  ill- 

whkli 
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P  A  m  T    it  19  not  only  required  that  the  two  horses  be  sufficient  tai 
—^ —  draw  it^  but  alao  that  their  conjunction  be  necessary,  audi 
their  habitude  such  as  they  may  draw  it,     K  the  owner  of  J 
one  of  these  horses  will  not  suffer  him  to  draw;  if  the  smitkl 
have  shod  the  other  in  the  quick,  and  lamed  him;  if  tlm] 
horse  have  cast  a  shoe^  or  be  a  resty  jade  and  will  not  draw  J 
but  when  lie  hst ;  then  the  effect  is  not  necessarily  produced^J 
but  contingently,  more  or  lessj  as  the  concurrence  of  the  cause 
is  more  or  less  contingent, 
2.  [Tiiat         Secondly^  a  cause  may  be  said  to  be  sufficient,  either  be 
Sy  iSffll  cause  it  prodnccth  that  effect  which  is  intended,  as  in  thel 
^*f"*^        generation  of  a  man.  or  else  because  it  is  sufficient  to  pro-*} 

wliicli  pro-  *J  1  '   1       «  1  1  -1  ,  -       ■ 

dureth  (he  duce  that  which  is  produced,  as  in  the  generation  of 
^eude^"f  monster.  The  former  is  properly  called  a  sufficient  cause,] 
the  latter  a  weak  and  insufficient  cause.  Now,  if  the  debility' 
of  the  cause  be  not  necessary  but  contingent,  then  the  effect 
is  not  uecessar}*  but  contingent*  It  is  a  rule  in  logic,  tha 
the  conclusion  always  follows  the  weaker  part*  If  the  pr 
misses  be  but  probable^  the  conclusion  cannot  be  demoustra^l 
tive.  It  holds  as  well  in  causes  as  in  propositions,  Noefiect 
can  exceed  the  virtue  of  its  cause.  If  the  ability  or  debility 
of  the  causes  be  contingent,  the  effect  cannot  be  necessary, 
a  [A  eause  Tlurdly,  that  which  concerns  this  question  of  liberty  from 
in  re^t^ct"^  necessitj^  most  nearly  is,  that  a  cause  is  said  to  be  sufficient 
of  iiiaiiUi-  {q  respect  of  the  abihty  of  it  to  act,  not  in  respect  of  its  will 
it*  will,  tg  to  act.  The  concurrence  of  the  will  is  needful  to  the  produc* 
tion  of  a  free  effect ;  but  the  cause  may  be  sufficient  t bough 
the  will  do  not  concur :  m  God  is  sufficient  to  produce  a 
thousand  worlds,  but  it  doth  not  follow  from  thence^  eitlie 
that  He  hath  produced  them,  or  that  He  will  produce  them. 
The  Blood  of  Christ  is  a  sufficient  ransom  for  dl  mankind ; 
but  it  doth  not  follow^  therefore,  that  all  mankind  shall  be 
actually  saved  by  virtue  of  His  Blood,  A  man  may  be  a 
sufficieat  tutor^  though  he  will  not  teach  every  scholar ;  and^i 
a  sufficient  physician^  though  he  will  not  administer  to  everj^H 
patient.  Forasmueli  therefore  as  the  concurrence  of  the  will^^ 
is  needful  to  the  production  of  eveiy  tree  effect,  and  yet  the 
ca^e  may  be  sufficient '  in  Bemu  dmko,'  although  the  will  da 
not  concur ;  it  follows  evidently,  thiit  the  cause  may  h 
sufficient,  and  yet  something  which  is  needful  to  the  produo 
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tioti  of  the  effect  may  be  wanting,  and  that  every  sufficient  Ditcountc 
cause  ia  not  a  necessary  canse. 


LastlVj  if  any  man  be  disposed  to  wnftigle  against  so  clear  4.  [a  iuiii' 
light,  and  say,  that  thongh  the  free  agent  be  snMcient  'in  f^dua^*^ 
Mmm  divkoJ  yet  he  is  not  anfBcient  *in  senmi  covipomto/  to  of  win, 
produce  the  effect  without  the  concurrence  of  the  will,  he  thetkaliy 
says  true :  hut,  first,  he  bewrays  the  weakness  and  the  fallacy  "^*^®**'^'J 
of  the  former  argiunent,  which  in  a  mere  trifling  between 
snfiiciency  in  a   di\4ded   sense   and   sufficiency  in   a   com- 
pounded sense :  and  seeing  the  concurrence  of  the  will  is 
K      not  predetermined,  there  is  no  antecedent  necessity  before 
I      it  do  concur;  and  when  it  hath  concurred,  the  necessity  is  but 
I      hypothetical,  which  may  consist  with  hberty. 


NUMBER  XXXn. 


T.  H. — ^Lastly,  I  hold,  that  the  ordinary  definition  of  a  free  [vHi.  Fnt 
agent, — namely,  that  a  free  agent  is  that,  which,  w  hen  all  %f^t^. 
things  are  present  which  are  needful  to  produce  the  effect,  fj^l^^"f  ^*, 
<»n  nevertheless  not  produce  it  r,— implies  a  contradiction,  and  pf«*a*"#- 
IS  nonsense  ]  bemg  as  much  as  to  say,  the  cause  vany  he  wifhovt  an 
"sufficient,"  that  is,  ^*  necessary,*'  and  yet  the  effect  not  follow,  t^h^^y 


'm  J.  D. — This  last  point  is  but  a  corollary  or  an  inference  fHepij.l 
from  the  former,  doctrine, — that  "  every  sufficient  cause  pro- 
dnceth  ita  effect  necessarily  ;*'  which  pillar  being  taken  away, 
the  superstructure  must  needs  fall  to  the  ground,  hanng 
nothing  left  to  support  it.  "  Lastly,  I  hold,*'  saith  he — (what 
he  iA  able  to  pmve  m  something ;  so  much  reason,  so  much 
trust ;  hut  what  he  "  holds,'*  concerns  himself  not  others ; 
hut  what  holds  he  ? — *'  I  hold,''  saith  he),— *'^  that  the  ordinary 
detinition  of  a  free  agent  implies  a  contradiction,  and  is  non- 
senae/^  That  which  he  caUs  the  *'  ordinary  definition*'  of 
libertyj  is  the  very  definition  which  is  given  by  the  much 
greater  part  of  philosophers  and  schoolmen,  And  doth  he 
think  that  all  these  spake  *' nonsense?"  or  had  no  more  judg- 
ment than  to  '  contradict*  themselves  in  a  definition  ?  He 
might  much  better  suspect  himself,  than  censure  so  many. 


7  [**  IIU  ett  potential  tibvrir  qu^, 
omDibui  poiidi  qum  rfqutrunttir  Ad 
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Part    Let  MB  866  tli6  definition  itself: — "A  free  agent  ia  that,  which, 

'• —  when  all  things  are  present  that  are  needful  to  produce  the 

effect,  can  nevertheless  not  produce  it/'    I  acknowledge  the 
old  definition  of  liberty,  with  little  variation :  but  I  cannot 
see  this  "nonsense,''  nor  discover  this  "contradiction;"  for 
in  these  words,  "  all  things  needful,"  or  "  all  things  requisite,** 
[Sufficient  the  actual  determination  of  the  will  is  not  included.     But 
dudl^ilot    by  "all  things  needful  or  requisite,"  all  necessary  power, 
determina-  ^i^^^r  Operative  or  elective,  all  necessary  instruments  and 
tionofthe  adjuments  extrinsecal  and  intrinsecal,  and  all  conditions,  are 
intended.    As  he  that  hath  pen,  and  ink,  and  paper,  a  table, 
a  desk,  and  leisure,  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  free  use  of  his 
hand,  hath  all  things  requisite  to  write  if  he  will,  and  yet  he 
may  forbear  if  he  will.     Or  as  he  that  hath  men,  and  money, 
and  arms,  and  munition,  and  ships,  and  a  just  cause,  hath  all 
things  requisite  for  war,  yet  he  may  make  peace  if  he  will. 
Matt,  xxii.  Or  as  the  King  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel, — "  I  have  pre- 
*'  pared  My  dinner.  My  oxen  and  My  fatlings  are  killed,  all 

things  are  ready,  come  unto  the  marriage."  According  to 
T.  H.  his  doctrine,  the  guests  might  have  told  him,  that  he 
said  not  truly,  for  their  own  wills  were  not  ready.  And 
indeed,  if  the  will  were  (as  he  conceives  it  is)  necessitated  ex- 
trinsecally  to  every  act  of  willing,  if  it  had  no  power  to  forbear 
willing  what  it  doth  will,  nor  to  will  what  it  doth  not  wiU, 
then,  if  the  will  were  wanting,  something  requisite  to  the 
producing  of  the  effect  was  wanting.  But  now,  when  science 
and  conscience,  reason  and  religion,  our  own  and  other  m^s 
experience,  doth  teach  us,  that  the  will  hath  a  dominion  over 
its  own  acts  to  will  or  niU  without  extrinsecal  necessitation ; 
if  the  power  to  will  be  present  ^in  actu  primo*  determinable 
by  ourselves,  then  thrare  is  no  necessary  power  wanting  in 
this  reject  to  the  producing  of  the  effect. 
[And  refer  Secondly,  these  words  '  to  act  or  not  to  act,  to  work  or 
dudbiu^  not  to  work,  to  produce  or  not  to  produce,'  have  reference  to 
"rodudSon  ^^  effect,  not  as  a  thing  which  is  already  done  or  doing,  but 
of  the  '  as  a  thing  to  be  done.  They  imply  not  the  actual  produc- 
tion, but  the  producibility,  of  the  effect.  But  when  once  the 
will  hath  actually  concurred  with  all  other  causes  and  con- 
ditions and  circumstances,  then  the  effect  is  no  more  possible 
or  producible,  but  it   is  in  being,   and   actually  produced. 
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lus  he  takes  away  the  subject  of  the  qtication.     The  qucs-  Dtw^ou»st 

tion  b,  whether  effects  producible   be  tree  from  necessity. 

He  shuffles  out  'effects  producible/  a«d  tbrusta  iu  their 
places  '  effects  produced/  or,  '  which  are  in  the  Jict  of  pro- 
duction/ Wherefore  I  conclude,  that  it  is  neither  "non- 
sense" nor  ^'contradictiou"  to  say,  that  a  free  agent,  when 
ftll  tilings  requisite  to  piWuce  the  effect  are  present,  may 
neTcrthdess  not  produce  it* 


NUMBER  XXXIIL 

r,  H-^ — For  ray  first  five  pouits, — where  it  is  explicated,  first,  [Prmftff 
at  spontaneity  ia^  secondly,  what  deliberation  is;  thirdly,  '^ZTllfn't 
what  will,  propension,  and  appetite  ia;  fourthly,  what  a  free  "i^^^*^^ 
agent  is  I  fifthly,  what  hbcrty  is; — there  can  be  no  other  proof  "''""'"i?  ^^ 

iw  %     \  *  *         *  -  1  *         *  the  US4'  ttf 

offered  hut  ever}'  man's  own  experience,  by  refiectmg  onK^rJ*.] 
himself,  and  remembering  what  he  useth  to  have  in  his  mind, 
that  is,  wliat  he  him^^elf  meancth,  when  he  saith,  an  action  is 
ipontaneous,  a  man  deliberates,  such  is  his  will,  that  agent 
or  that  action  is  free.  Now  he  that  so  reflccteth  on  himself 
cannot  but  be  satisfied,  but  that ''deliberation"  is  the  con- 
iidering  of  the  good  and  evil  sequels  of  the  action  to  come ; 
that  by  "  spontaneity"  is  meant  inconsiderate  proceeding  (for 
dse  Bothing  is  meant  by  it) ;  that  "will"  is  the  last  act  of 
our  dehberation  ;  that  a  "  free  agent"  is  he  that  can  do  if  he 
Hill,  and  forbear  if  he  will ;  and  that  "  liberty'*  is  the  absence 
of  external  impediments.  But  to  those  that  out  of  custom 
vpeak  not  what  they  conceive  but  what  they  hear,  and  are 
not  able,  or  will  not  take  the  pains,  to  consider  what  they 
think  when  they  hear  such  words,  no  argument  can  be  suf- 
ficieot;  because  experience  and  matter  of  fact  is  not  verified 
}  by  other  men's  arguments,  hut  by  eveiy  man's  own  sense  and 
mcmoty.  For  example,  how  can  it  be  proved,  that  to  love  a 
thing  and  to  think  it  good  are  all  one,  to  a  man  that  does 
not  mark  his  own  meaning  by  those  words  ?  Or  how  can  it 
be  proved,  that  eternity  is  not  "  nunc  stuns"  to  a  man  tliat  says 
ifaeie  words  by  custom,  and  never  considers  how  he  can  con- 
ceive the  thing  itself  in  his  mind  ?  Also  the  sixth  point, — that 
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a  man  cariTiot  imagine  anytlung  to  bej^iu  without  a  cat 
■  can  no  other  way  be  made  known  but  bj  trying  how  he  ( 
imagine  it.  But  if  he  tiy,  he  shall  find  as  much  reason  (if 
there  be  no  cause  of  the  thing)  to  conceive  it  should  begin  at 
one  time  as  another ;  that  is,  he  hath  equal  reason  to  think 
it  should  begin  at  all  times,  which  is  impossible.  And  there- 
fore he  must  think  there  was  some  special  cause,  why  it  began  , 
then  rather  than  sooner  or  later^  or  eke  that  it  began  never^  J 
but  was  eternal. 


[RcplrO 


rrmti 


tith  to 
i  sought 
In  rensQn, 
not  in 
mlgair 
notioits.] 


J*  J>. — Now  at  length  he  comes  to  hia  main  proofs.  He 
that  hath  so  confidently  censured  the  whole  current  of  school- 
men aud  philosophers  of  "  nonsense/*  had  need  to  produce 
strong  evidence  for  himself*  So  he  calls  his  reasons  (Numb. 
xxxvi')  "  dcmonatrative  proofs."  All  demonstrations  are 
either  fi^m  the  cause  or  the  effect,  not  from  private  notions 
and  conceptions^  which  we  have  in  our  minds.  That  which  he 
calls  a  'demonstration/ deserves  not  the  name  of  an  intimation,  ^M 
He  argues  thus : — *  That  which  a  man  conceives  in  his  mind  ™ 
by  these  words,  spontaneity,  deliberation,  SlC,  tliat  they  are/  ! 
This  is  his  proposition,  which  I  deny.  The  true  natures  of 
things  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  private  ideas  or  conceptions 
of  men,  bnt  by  their  eanses  and  formal  reasons.  Ask  aa 
ordinary  person  what  "  upwards"  signifies,  and  wliether  our 
antipodes  have  their  heads  upwards  or  downwards ;  and  he 
will  not  stick  to  teU  you,  that  if  his  head  be  upwards,  theirs 
must  needs  be  downwards.  And  this  is  because  he  knows 
not  the  formal  reason  thereof  ;^ — that  the  heavens  encircle  the 
earth,  and  what  is  towards  heaven  is  upwards.  This  same 
erroneous  netion  of  "upwards"  and  '^ downwards,"  before  the 
true  reason  was  fidly  discovered,  abused  more  than  ordinary 
capacities ;  as  appears  by  their  argiuncnts  of  ^'pemiuii  homines^ 
and  *^  pmthil^  arim'e^\"  Again,  what  do  men  conceive 
ordinarily  by  this  word  '^  empty,"  as  when  they  say  an  empty 
Tessel ;  or  by  this  word  "  body/^  as  when  they  say,  there  ii 
no  body  in  that  room  ?  They  intend  not  to  exclude  the  ai^ 
either  ont  of  the  vessel  or  out  of  the  room.     Yet  reason  telli 


I 
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lis,  tbat  the  vessel  is  not  truly  empty,  and  that  the  air  is  a  DtscnLTitiM 

true  body*     I  might  give  a  huiidred  such  like  instances.     He ^— — 

who  leaves  the  couduct  of  his  understanding  to  follow  vulgar 
notions,  shall  plunge  himself  into  a  thousand  crroi^s ;  like  him, 
who  leaves  a  certiiin  guide  to  follow  an  i^nw/atum^  or  a  will- 
nith-the-wisp*  80  his  proposition  is  fidsc.  His  rcasouj— 
"  that  matter  of  faet  is  not  verified  by  other  men's  argurnents, 
bat  by  every  man's  own  sense  and  memory/^ — is  likewise 
maimed  on  both  i^ides*  Whether  we  hesir  such  words  or  not, 
is  matter  of  fact,  and  sense  is  the  proper  judge  of  it  j  but 
what  these  words  do  or  ought  truly  to  signify,  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  sense,  bnt  by  reason.  Secondly,  reason  may  and 
doth  oftentimes  correct  sense,  even  about  its  proper  object. 
Sense  tells  us,  that  the  sun  is  no  bigger  than  a  good  ball ;  but 
reason  demonstrates,  that  it  is  many  times  greater  than  the 
whole  globe  of  the  earth.  As  to  his  instance, — "  How  can  it 
be  proved,  that  to  lore  a  thing  and  to  think  it  good  is  all 
one,  to  a  man  that  doth  not  mark  his  own  meaning  by  these 
worda?'' — I  confess  it  cannot  be  proved,  for  it  is  not  trne. 
Beauty,  and  likeness,  and  love,  do  conciliate  love  as  much  as 
goodness.  '  Cos  amorh  amor,'  Love  is  a  passion  of  the  will,  l)ut 
to  judge  of  goodness  is  an  act  of  the  nudcrstanding.  A  father 
may  love  an  ungracious  child,  and  yet  not  esteem  him  good. 
A  man  loves  his  own  house  better  than  another  man^s,  yet  he 
cannot  but  esteem  many  others  better  than  liis  own.  His 
other  instance, — '^  How  can  it  be  proved,  that  eternity  is  not 
*mtr»c  »lafis/  to  a  man  that  says  these  words  by  custom,  and 
never  considers  how  he  can  conceive  the  thing  itself  in  his 
mind  ?'^ — is  just  like  the  former ;  not  to  be  proved  by  reason, 
but  by  fancy,  which  is  the  way  he  takes.  And  it  is  not  im- 
like  the  counsel,  which  one  gave  to  a  novice  about  the  choice 
_gf  his  wife,  to  advise  with  the  bells :  as  he  fancied,  so  they 

mded,  either  take  her  or  leave  her* 

Then  for  his  assumption,  it  is  as  defective  as  his  proposition  j  [M^n'a  <^x- 
— that  by  these  words,  spontaneity,  &c.,  men  do  understand  r«iiitfiir>'  to 
as  he  conceives.     No  rational  man  doth  conceive  a  "  spon-  Juiions"}* 
t&neous"'  action  and  an  '*  indeliberate"  action  to  be  all  one, 
Evety  "indeliberate"  action  is  not  "spontaneous/*     The  fire 
m  considers  not  whether  it  shoukl  hum,  yet  the  burning  of  it  is 
not  ''spontaneous/'     Neither  is  every  ** spontaneous"  action 
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Part  '^  indeliberate ;"  a  man  may  deliberate  what  he  will  eat,  and 
—^ — yet  eat  it  '^spontaneously/'  Neither  doth  "deliberation" 
properly  signify  the  "considering  of  the  good  and  evil  sequels 
of  an  action  to  come  ;*'  but  the  considering  whether  this  be  a 
good  and  fit  means,  or  the  best  and  fittest  means,  for  obtain- 
ing such  an  end.  The  physician  doth  not  deliberate  whether 
he  should  cure  his  patient,  but  by  what  means  he  should  cure 
him**.  Deliberation  is  of  the  means,  not  of  the  end<^.  Much 
less  doth  any  man  conceive,  with  T.  H.,  that  deliberation  is 
an  "imagination,"  or  an  act  of  fancy,  not  of  reason,  common 
to  men  of  discretion  with  madmen  and  natural  fools  and 
children  and  brute  beasts.  Thirdly,  neither  doth  any  under- 
standing man  conceive,  or  can  conceive,  either  that  the  "  will 
is  an  act  of  deliberation," — the  understanding  and  the  will 
are  two  distinct  faculties, — or  that  "  only  the  last  appetite  is  to 
be  called  our  will."  So  no  man  should  be  able  to  say,  this  is 
my  will ;  because  he  knows  not  whether  he  shall  persevere  in 
it  or  not.  Concerning  the  fourth  point,  we  agree,  that  "  he 
is  a  free  agent,  that  can  do  if  he  will  and  forbear  if  he  will." 
But  I  wonder  how  this  dropped  from  his  pen.  What  is 
now  become  of  his  absolute  necessity  of  all  things  ?  If  a  man 
be  free  to  do  and  to  forbear  anything,  will  he  make  himself 
guilty  of  the  "nonsense"  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  run  with 
them  into  "  contradictions"  for  company**  ?  It  may  be  he  will 
say,  he  can  do  if  he  will,  and  forbear  if  he  will,  but  he  cannot 
will  if  he  wiU.  This  wiU  not  serve  his  turn :  for  if  the  cause 
of  a  free  action,  that  is,  the  will,  be  determined,  then  the 
effect,  or  the  action  itself,  is  likewise  determined ;  a  deter- 
mined cause  cannot  produce  an  undetermined  effect :  either 
the  agent  can  will,  and  forbear  to  will,  or  else  he  cannot  do, 
and  forbear  to  do.  But  we  differ  wholly  about  the  fifth  point. 
He  who  conceives  "  liberty"  aright,  conceives  both  a  "  liberty 
in  the  subject" — to  will  or  not  to  will,  and  k" liberty  to  the 
object" — to  will  this  or  that,and  a  "liberty  from  impediments." 
T.  H.,  by  a  new  way  of  his  own,  cuts  off  the  "liberty  of  the 
subject ;"  as  if  a  stone  was  free  to  ascend  or  descend,  because 
it  hath  no  outward  impediment :  and  the  "  liberty  towards 

*  [Aristot.,  Ethic,  III.  v.  11.]  ibid.] 

'  ["  Bov\tv6tit9a  «•  ob  irtpi  r&y  t€-  ^  [See  above,  T.  H.  Numb,  xxxii.  p. 
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the  object ;"  as  if  the  needle  touelied  with  tlie  loadstone  were  DmouMw 

free  to  point  either  toivards  the  north  or  towards  the  south, ~ 

because  there  is  not  a  barricado  in  its  way  to  hinder  it :  yea, 
he  cuts  off  the ''  liberty  from  inward  impediments"  also ;  as  if 
a  hawk  were  at  liberty  to  fly  when  her  wings  are  plucked, 
but  not  when  they  are  tied.  And  so  he  makes  ^'  liberty  from 
eitrinaecal  impediments"  to  be  complete  liberty  ;  so  he 
ajcribe4i  "hberty"'  to  brute  beasts,  and  "libertV'  to  rivers; 
and  by  consequence  makes  beasts  and  rivers  to  be  capable  of 
sio  and  punishment.  Assuredly,  Xerxes^  who  caused  the 
Hellespont  to  be  beaten  with  so  many  stripes  %  was  of  this 
opinion.  Lastly,  T,  H.  his  reason, — that  "it  is  custom,  or 
want  of  ability,  or  negligence,  which  makes  a  man  conceive 
otherwise," — is  but  a  begging  of  that  which  he  should  prove* 
Other  men  consider  as  seriously  as  himself,  with  as  much 
judgment  as  himself,  with  lem  prejudice  thati  himself,  and 
yet  they  can  apprehend  no  such  sense  of  these  words.  Would 
be  have  other  men  feign  that  they  see  fiery  dragons  in  the 
air,  because  be  affirms  confidently  that  he  sees  them,  and 
wouders  why  others  are  so  blind  as  not  to  see  them  ? 

Tlie  reason  for  tlie  SL\th  point  is  like  the  former,  a  fmitaa- 
tical,  or  imaginative  reason : — '  how  can  a  man  imagine  any- 
thing to  begin  without  a  cause  ?  or  if  it  should  begin  without 
a  cause,  why  it  should  begin  at  this  time  rather  than  at 
that  time?^  He  saith  tnily,  nothing  can  "begin  without  a 
cause,"  that  is,  to  be ;  but  it  may  "  begia^^  h  act  of  itself 
without  any  other  cause*  Nothing  can  begin  without  a 
cause^  but  many  things  may  begin,  and  do  begin^  without 
oeceisfuy  causes.  A  free  cause  may  as  well  choose  his  time 
when  be  wiU  begin,  as  a  necessary  cause  be  determiued  ex- 
triiiBecaUy  when  it  must  begin-  And  ahhough  free  effects 
catmot  be  foretold,  because  they  are  not  certainly  predeter- 
miiied  in  their  causes,  yet,  when  the  free  causes  do  determine 
themBelves,  they  are  of  as  great  certainty  as  the  other ;  as, 
when  1  see  a  bell  ringing,  I  can  conceive  tlie  cause  of  it 
«i  well  why  it  rings  now,  as  I  know  the  interposition  of  the 
earth  to  be  the  cause  of  the  echpse  of  the  moon,  or  the  most 
certain  occurrent  in  the  natiu-e  of  things. 

And  now  that  1  have  answered  T.  H,  his  arguments  dmwn 

•  [Herod.,  vii.  .T3.J 
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Part    from  the  private  conceptions  of  men  concerning  the  sense  of 


words,  I  desire  him  seriously,  without  prejudice,  to  examine 
himself,  and  those  natural  notions  which  he  finds  in  himself, 
not  of  words,  but  of  things ;  these  are  from  nature,  those  are 
by  imposition :  whether  he  doth  not  find  by  experience,  that  725 
he  doth  many  things  which  he  might  have  left  undone  if  he 
would,  and  omits  many  things  which  he  might  have  done  if 
he  would;  whether  he  doth  not  some  things  out  of  mere 
animosity,  and  will,  without  either  regard  to  the  direction  of 
right  reason,  or  serious  respect  of  what  is  honest  or  profit- 
able, only  to  shew  that  he  will  have  a  dominion  over  his  own 
actions ;  as  we  see  ordinarily  in  children,  and  wise  men  find 
at  some  times  in  themselves  by  experience,  and  I  appre- 
hend this  very  defence  of  necessity  against  liberty  to  be 
partly  of  that  kind :  whether  he  is  not  angry  with  those 
who  draw  him  from  his  study,  or  cross  him  in  his  desires ; — 
if  they  be  necessitated  to  do  it,  why  should  he  be  angry  with 
them,  any  more  than  he  is  angry  with  a  sharp  winter,  or  a 
rainy  day  that  keeps  him  at  home  against  his  antecedent 
will : — whether  he  doth  not  sometime  blame  himself,  and  say, 
O  what  a  fool  was  I  to  do  thus  and  thus  I  or  wish  to  himself, 
O  that  I  had  been  wise !  or,  O  that  I  had  not  done  such  an 
act !  If  he  have  no  dominion  over  his  actions,  if  he  be  irre- 
sistibly necessitated  to  all  things  what  he  doth,  he  might  as 
well  wish,  O  that  I  had  not  breathed !  or  blame  himself  for 
growing  old, — O  what  a  fool  was  I  to  grow  old  ! 


NUMBER  XXXIV. 

ISuffieient      T.  H. — For  the  seventh  point, — ^that  all  events  have  neces- 
^c^T^    sary  causes, — it  is  there  proved,  in  that  they  have  sufficient 
MtMM.]      causes.     Further,  let  us  in  this  place  also  suppose  any  event 
\^in9tanet    ucvcr  SO  casual,  as,  for  example,  the  throwing  ambs-ace  upon 
Ace.]*^*"^  a  pair  of  dice,  and  see  if  it  must  not  have  been  necessary  be- 
fore it  was  thrown :  for,  seeing  it  was  thrown,  it  had  a  begin- 
ning, and  consequently  a  sufficient  cause  to  produce  it,  con- 
sisting partly  in  the  dice,  partly  in  the  outward  things,  as 
the  posture  of  the  party^s  hand,  the  measure  of  force  applied 
by  the  caster,  the  posture  of  the  parts  of  the  table,  and  the 
like.     In  sum,  there  was  nothing  wanting  that  was  necessa- 
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riljT  reqmsite  to  the  producing  of  that  particular  cast  j  and,  Diaeounsi 
consequently,  that  cast  \vm  necessarily  thrown.  For  if  it — -^ 
had  not  been  thrown^  there  had  wanted  somewhat  reqnisite 
to  the  throwing  of  itj  and  so  the  cause  had  not  been  suffi- 
cient. In  the  like  manner  it  may  be  provedj  that  every  other 
accident,  how  contingent  soever  it  seem,  or  how  voluntary 
toerer  it  be^  is  produced  necessarily ;  which  is  that  J.  D*  dis- 
putes against.  The  same  also  may  be  proved  in  this  manner*  {And  of  a 
Let  the  case  be  put^  for  example,  of  the  weather*  'Tis  neces-  t^h![^ 
MLMj,  that  to-morrow  it  shall  rain  or  not  rain.  If  therefore  it 
be  not  necessary  it  shall  rain,  it  is  necessary  it  shall  not 
rain.  Otherwise  it  is  not  necessarj-,  that  the  propositiou— it 
shall  rain,  or  it  shall  not  rain — shonld  be  true.  I  know  there 
are  some  that  say,  it  may  necessarily  be  true  that  one  of  the 
two  ahall  come  to  pass,  but  not  singly — -that  it  shall  rain  or  it 
shall  not  rain*  IVhich  is  as  much  as  to  say,  one  of  them 
is  neccsaaryj  yet  neither  of  them  is  necessary ;  and  therefore 
to  seem  to  avoid  that  absm*dity  they  make  a  distinction, 
that  neitlier  of  them  is  true  detenuinult  but  hideterimnuie ; 
which  distinction  either  signifies  no  more  than  this,  one  of 
them  is  true,  but  we  know  not  which,  and  so  the  necessity 
remains,  though  we  know  it  not :  or  ii'  the  meaning  of  the 
distinction  be  not  that,  it  has  no  meaning.  And  they  might 
as  well  have  said,  one  of  them  is  true  Uttfrice,  but  neither 
of  them  Tujiaiulice. 


J,  D. — His  former  proof, — that  all  sufficient  causes  are  [Re|jiy.] 
necessary  canses, — is  answered  before,  Nnmb.  xxxi/    And 
hia  two  instances,  of  casting  ambs-ace,  and  raining  to-mor- 
row, are  altogether  impertinent  to  the  question  now  agitated 
between  us ;  for  two  reasons, — 

L  First,  our  present  controversy  is  concerning  free  actions,  [p^""  qj*«=*' 
which  proceed  from  the  Hberty  of  man's  will  -  *    -  •    '  ^ 


both  his  in-  hummi  i 


stances  mc  of  contingent  actions,  which  proceed  from  the  in-  ofnaiurai 
determination,  or  contingent  concurrence,  of  natural  causes.  ^^^^''-T^^""', 
First,  that  there  are  free  actions,  w  hich  proceed  merely  from 
election  without  any  outward  neccssitation,  is  a  truth  so 
evident  as  that  there  is  a  sun  in  the  heavens;  and  he  that 
doubteth  of  it,  may  as  weU  doubt  whether  there  shall  be  *'  a 
'  [Above  |jp.  171—1730 
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Part    shell  without  the  nut.  or  a  stone  within  the  olives/'   A  man 
III 
—  proportions  his  time  each  day,  and  allots  so  much  to  his 

devotions,  so  much  to  his  study,  so  much  to  his  diet,  so 
much  to  his  recreations,  so  much  to  necessary  or  civil  visits, 
so  much  to  his  rest ;  he  who  will  seek  for  I  know  not  what 
causes  of  all  this  without  himself,  except  that  good  Qt)d 
Who  hath  given  him  a  reasonable  soul,  may  as  well  seek  for  a 
cause  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  among  the  crocodiles  of 
Nilus.  Secondly,  for  mixed  actions,  which  proceed  from  the 
concurrence  of  free  and  natural  agents,  though  they  be  not 
free,  yet  they  are  not  necessary :  as,  to  keep  my  former  in- 
stance, a  man  walking  through  a  street  of  a  city  to  do  his 
occasions,  a  tile  falls  from  a  house  and  breaks  his  head ;  the  723 
breaking  of  his  head  was  not  necessary,  for  he  did  freely 
choose  to  go  that  way  without  any  necessitation,  neither  was 
it  free,  for  he  did  not  deliberate  of  that  accident,  therefore  it 
was  contingent,  and  by  undoubted  consequence  there  are 
contingent  actions  in  the  world  which  are  not  free.  Most 
certainly,  by  the  concurrence  of  fi^e  causes,  as  God,  the  good 
and  bad  angels,  and  men,  with  natural  agents,  sometimes  on 
purpose  and  sometimes  by  accident,  many  events  happen 
which  otherwise  had  never  happened,  many  effects  are  pro- 
duced which  otherwise  had  never  been  produced.  And 
admitting  such  things  to  be  contingent,  not  necessary,  all 
their  consequent  eflfects,  not  only  immediate  but  mediate, 
must  likewise  be  contingent ;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  do  not 
proceed  from  a  continued  connexion  and  succession  of  neces- 
sary causes :  which  is  directly  contrary  to  T.  H.  his  opinion. 
Thirdly,  for  the  actions  of  brute  beasts,  though  they  be 
not  free,  though  they  have  not  the  use  of  reason  to  restrain 
their  appetites  from  that  which  is  sensitively  good  by  the 
consideration  of  what  is  rationally  good,  or  what  is  honest, 
and  though  their  fancies  be  determined  by  nature  to  some 
kinds  of  work,  yet  to  think  that  every  individual  action  of 
theirs  and  each  animal  motion  of  theirs,  even  to  the  least 
murmur  or  gesture,  is  bound  by  the  chain  of  unalterable 
necessity  to  the  extrinsecal  causes  or  objects,  I  see  no 
[Matt.  X.  ground  for  it.  Christ  saith,  "one  of  these  sparrows  doth 
^•^  not   fall  to  the  ground   without   your   Heavenly    Father," 

«  [*•  Nil  intra  est  oleam,  nil  extra  est  in  mice  duri."     Hor.,  Rpist.,  II.  i.  31.] 
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tliat  is,  without  an  influence  of  power  from  Hinij  or  ex-  Disromi« 
empted  from  His  disposition;  He  doth  not  say,  Which  your  ^— - 
Heavenly  Father  casteth  not  down.  Lastly,  for  the  natural 
actions  of  inanimate  creatures,  wherein  there  is  not  the  least 
concuiTence  of  any  free  or  vohmtary  agentHj  the  question  is 
yet  more  doubtful ;  for  many  things  are  called  contingent  in 
respect  of  us,  because  we  know  not  the  cause  of  them,  which 
really  and  in  themselves  are  not  contingent,  but  necessary. 
Also  many  things  are  contingent  in  respect  of  one  single 
cause^  either  actually  hiudered^  or  in  possibility  to  be  hin- 
dered, which  are  necessary  in  respect  of  the  joint  concitr- 
reiice  of  all  collateral  causes.  But  whether  there  be  a  neces- 
sary connexion  of  all  natural  causes  from  the  beginning,  so 
as  they  must  all  have  concurred  as  they  have  done,  and  in 
the  same  degree  of  power,  and  have  been  deficient  as  they 
have  been,  in  all  events  whatsoever,  would  require  a  further 
•yiiatamination,  if  it  were  pertinent  to  this  question  of  liberty ; 
Imt  it  is  not*  It  is  sufficient  to  my  purpose  to  have  shewed, 
that  all  elective  actions  are  free  from  absolute  necessity; 
and  moreover,  that  the  concurrence  of  voluntary  and  free 
agents  with  natural  causes,  both  upon  purpose  and  acciden- 
tally, hath  lielped  them  to  produce  many  effects  which  other* 
wiie  they  had  not  produced,  and  hindered  them  from  pro- 
ducing many  effects  which  othervTise  they  had  produced; 
and  that  if  this  intervention  of  voluntary*  and  free  agents 
had  been  more  frequent  than  it  hath  been  (as  without  doubt 
it  might  have  been),  many  natural  events  had  been  other- 
wise than  they  are.  And  therefore  he  might  have  spared  his 
instances  of  castiug  ambs-ace  and  raiuiug  to-morrows  And 
first  for  his  casting  ambs-ace.  If  it  be  thrown  by  a  fair 
gamester  with  indifferent  dice,  it  is  a  mixed  action.  The  cast- 
ing of  the  dice  is  free,  but  the  casting  of  ambs-ace  is  contia- 
gent :  a  man  may  deliberate  whether  he  will  cast  the  dice  or 
not,  hut  it  were  folly  to  deliberate  whether  he  will  cast  amb^- 
noe  or  not,  because  it  is  not  in  his  power,  unless  he  be  a 
cheater,  thfit  can  cog  the  dice,  or  the  dice  he  false  dice ;  and 
then  the  contingency  or  the  degree  of  contingency  ceaseth, 
accordingly  as  the  caster  liath  more  or  less  cunning,  or  as 
the  figure  or  making  of  the  dice  doth  inchuc  them  to  arabs* 
jR*e  more  thau  to  another  cjist,  or  necessitate  them  to  thiat 
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cast  and  no  other.  Howsoever,  so  far  as  the  cast  is  fipee,  6r^ 
contiiigjent,  so  far  it  is  not  necessary;  and  where  neeessitf 
beginsj  there  hherty  and  contingency  do  cease  to  be.  Like- 
wise, his  other  instance,  of  raining  or  not  raining  to-morrow,  is 
not  of  a  free  elcetive  act,  nor  always  of  a  contingent  act.  In 
some  conntrics,  as  thev  have  their  ''slati  I'enii*' — their  ''certain 
winds^'  at  set  seasons,  so  they  have  their  certain  and  set  rains. 
The  Ethiopian  rains  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  cer- 
tain inundation  of  Nilus.  In  some  eastern  countries  they 
have  rain  only  twice  a  year,  and  those  constant,  which  the 
Scriptures  adl  '^the  former  and  the  latter  rain/*  In  such 
piacesj  not  only  the  causes  do  act  determiuately  and  necessa- 
rily, but  also  the  determination  or  necessity  of  the  event  ia 
foreknown  to  the  iuliabitants.  In  our  climate  the  natural  72* 
causes,  celeiitial  aud  sublunary^  do  not  produce  rain  so  neces-  ^ 
sarily  at  set  times ;  neither  can  we  say  so  certainly  and  infal-  ^ 
libly,  it  will  rain  to-morrow,  or  it  will  not  rain  to-morrow. 
Nevertheless  it  may  so  happen,  that  the  causes  are  so  dis- 
posed and  determined,  even  in  our  climate,  that  this  proposi- 
tion, it  will  rain  to-morrow,  or  it  will  not  rain  to-morrow, 
may  be  necessary  in  itself;  and  the  prognostics  or  tokens  may 
be  such  iu  the  sky,  in  our  own  bodies,  in  the  creatures,  ani* 
mate  and  inanimate,  as  weather-glasses,  &c.,  that  it  may  be- 
come probably  true  to  ns  that  it  will  rain  to-morrow,  or  it 
will  not  rain  to-morrow.  But  ordiuarily  it  is  a  contingent 
proposition  to  us,  Whether  it  be  contiugent  also  in  itself^  that 
is,  whether  the  concurrence  of  the  causes  were  absolutely 
necessaiy,  wliether  the  vapours  or  matter  of  the  rain  may  not 
yet  be  dispersed,  or  otherwise  consumed,  or  driven  beyond 
our  coast,  is  a  speculation  which  no  way  concerns  this  ques- 
tion. So  we  see  one  reason,  why  his  two  instances  are  alto- 
gether impertinent, — because  they  are  of  actions  which  are 
not  free,  nor  elective,  nor  such  as  proceed  from  the  liberty  of 
nian^s  will, 

2.  Secondly,  our  dispute  is  about  absolute  necessity ;  bis 
proofs  extend  only  to  hypothetical  necessity.  Our  question 
is,  whether  the  concurrence  mid  determination  of  the  causes 
were  necessary,  before  they  did  concur  or  w^ere  determined. 
He  proves,  that  the  effect  is  necessary  after  the  causes 
have  concurred  and   are  determined,     The  freest  actions 
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of  God  or  maa  are  uecessarjr  by  such  a  necessity  of  sup-  Di»conftH« 

position;   and  the   most    contingent    events   that   are:   as ^ 

I  have  shewed  plainly.  Numb,  ii^^  where  his  instance  of 
ambs-ace  is  more  fully  answered.  So  his  proof  '*  looks 
another  way"  from  his  proposition*  His  proposition  is, 
that  the  casting  of  ambs-ace  wa^  **  necessary  before  it  was 
thrown,"  His  proof  is,  that  it  was  necessary  when  it  was 
thrown.  Examine  all  his  canses  over  and  over,  and  they  will 
Bot  afford  him  one  ^ain  of  antecedent  necessity.  The  first 
cause  m  in  "the  dice  :"  true;  if  they  be  false  dice  there  may 
be  something  in  it,  but  then  his  contingency  is  destroyed;  if 
they  be  square  dice,  they  have  no  more  inclination  to  ambs- 
wee  than  to  cinque  and  quater,  or  any  other  cast.  His  se- 
cond cause  is  "  the  posture  of  the  party's  hand :"  but  what 
necessity  was  there  that  he  should  put  his  hand  into  such  a 
posture ?  None  at  all.  The  third  cause  is  "  the  measure  of  the 
force  applied  by  the  caster,"  NoWj  for  the  credit  of  his  cause, 
let  him  but  name,  I  will  not  say  a  convincing  reason,  nor  so 
much  as  a  probable  reason,  but  even  any  pretence  of  reason, 

;  how  the  caster  was  necessitated  from  without  himself  to 
apply  jnst  so  much  force,  and  neither  more  or  less.  If  he 
cannot,  his  cause  is  desperate,  and  he  may  hold  his  peace  for 
ever.  His  last  cause  is  "  the  posture  of  the  table/^  But  tell 
us  in  good  earnest,  what  necessity  there  was  why  the  caster 
must  throw  into  that  table  rather  than  the  other,  or  that  the 
dice  must  fall  just  upon  that  part  of  the  table  ''  before"  the 
east  ''was  thrown."  He  that  makes  these  to  be  necessary 
causes^  I  do  not  wonder  if  he  make  all  effects  necessary  effects. 
If  any  one  of  these  "  causes'*  be  contingent^  it  is  sufficient  to 
render  the  cast  contingent ;  and  now  that  they  are  all  so  con- 
tingent, yet  he  will  needs  have  the  effect  to  be  necessary.  And 

f  io  it  is  when  the  cast  is  thrown,  but  not  before  the  cast  was 
thrown,  which  he  nudertook  to  prove,  l/Vho  can  blame  him 
fur  being  so  angry  iiith  the  Schoolmen,  and  their  distinc- 
tions of  necessity  into  absohite  and  h\7>othctical,  seeing  they 
touch  his  freehold  so  nearly  ? 

But  though  his  instance  of  raining  to-morrow  be  impcrti-  [Of  T.  n.v 
nent,  as  being  no  free  action,  yet,  liecause  he  triumphs  so  the  f*»iowi'?r 
much  in  his  argument,  I  will  not  stick  to  go  a  little  out  of  *'''''*"'^ 

J*  [Above,  pp,  20,  SO.] 
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Part    my  way  to  meet  a  friend.     For  I  confess^  the  validity  of  the 


-  reason  had  been  the  same^  if  he  had  made  it  of  a  free  action  : 
as  thus, — either  I  shall  finish  this  reply  to-morrow,  or  I  shall 
not  finish  this  reply  to-morrow,  is  a  necessary  proposition. 
But  because  he  shall  not  complain  of  any  disadvantage  in 
the  alteration  of  his  terms,  I  will  for  once  adventure  upon 
his  shower  of  rain.  And,  first,  I  readily  admit  his  major, — that 
this  proposition  (either  it  will  rain  to-morrow,  or  it  will  not 
rain  to-morrow)  is  necessarily  true ;  for  of  two  contradictory 
propositions  the  one  must  of  necessity  be  true,  because  no 
third  can  be  given.  But  his  minor, — that  "  it  could  not  be 
necessarily  true,  except  one  of  the  members  were  necessarily 
true,^' — is  most  false.  And  so  is  his  proof  likewise ; — that  "  if 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  members  be  necessarily 
true,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  is 
true.'*  A  conjunct  proposition  may  have  both  parts  false,  and 
yet  the  proposition  be  true ;  as,  If  the  sun  shine  it  is  day,  is  a 
true  proposition  at  midnight.  And  T.  H.  confesseth  as  much  72" 
Numb.  xix. — "  If  I  shall  live  I  shall  eat, . .  is  a  necessary  pro- 
position, that  is  to  say,  it  is  necessary  that  that  proposition 
should  be  true  whensoever  uttered ;  but  it  is  not  the  neces- 
sity of  the  thing,  nor  is  it  therefore  necessary  that  the  man 
shall  live,  or  that  the  man  shall  eat*."  And  so  T.  H.  pro- 
ceeds, "  I  do  not  use  to  fortify  my  distinctions  with  such  rea- 
sons J."  But  it  seemeth  he  hath  forgotten  himself,  and  is 
contented  with  such  poor  fortifications.  And  though  both 
parts  of  a  disjunctive  proposition  cannot  be  false,  because  if 
it  be  a  right  disjunction  the  members  are  repugnant,  whereof 
one  part  is  infallibly  true;  yet  vary  but  the  proposition  a 
little  to  abate  the  edge  of  the  disjunctions,  and  you  shall  find 
that  which  T.  H.  saith  to  be  true,  that  "  it  is  not  the  necessity 
of  the  thing"  which  makes  the  proposition  to  be  true.  As,  for 
example,  vary  it  thus : — "I  know  that  either  it  will  rain  to-mor- 
row, or  that  it  will  not  rain  to-morrow,"  is  a  true  proposition : 
but  it  is  not  true,  that  I  know  it  will  rain  to-morrow,  neither 
is  it  true,  that  I  know  it  will  not  rain  to-morrow ;  wherefore 
the  certain  truth  of  the  proposition  doth  not  prove,  that  either 
of  the  members  is  determinately  true  in  present.  Truth  is  a 
conformity  of  the  understanding  to  the  thing  known,  whereof 
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^h  is  an  interpreter.  If  the  understanding  agree  not  DiftcouRtfe 
wift  the  thing,  it  is  an  error;  if  the  words  agree  not  with  — ^— 
the  understanding,  it  is  a  lie.  Now  the  thing  known  is 
known  either  in  itself  or  in  its  cauBes*  If  it  be  known  in  it- 
self, as  it  is,  then  we  express  our  apprehension  of  it  in  words 
of  the  present  tense;  as.  The  sun  is  riBeu.  If  it  be  known  in 
its  cause,  we  express  ourselves  in  words  of  the  future  tense ; 
aa.  To-morrow  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  But  if  we  nei- 
ther know  it  in  itself  nor  in  its  eanses,  then  there  mav  be  a 
foundation  of  truth,  but  there  is  no  such  determinate  truth 
of  it  that  we  can  reduce  it  into  a  time  proposition.  We  cannot 
say,  it  doth  rain  to-morrow  or  it  doth  not  rain  to-morrow. 
That  were  not  only  false  but  absurd.  We  cannot  positively 
say,  it  will  rain  to-morrow ;  because  we  do  not  know  it  in  its 
causes,  either  how  they  are  determinedj  or  that  they  are  de- 
termined. Wherefore  the  certitude  and  evidence  of  the  dis- 
junctive proposition  is  neither  founded  upon  that  which  will 
be  actually  to-morrow^  for  it  is  granted  that  we  do  not  know 
that ;  nor  yet  upon  the  determination  of  the  causes,  for  then 
we  would  not  say  indifferently^  either  it  will  rain,  or  it  will 
not  raiUj  but  positively  it  will  rain,  or  positively  it  will  not 
rain :  but  it  is  grounded  upon  an  undeniable  principle,  that 
of  two  contradietorj'  propositions  the  one  must  necessarily  be 
true.  And  therefore  to  say,  either  this  or  that  will  infalhbly 
be>  but  it  is  not  yet  determined  whether  this  or  that  shiill  be, 
is  no  such  senseless  assertion  that  it  deserved  a  *'  Tihjnce  7^- 
paiulice"  but  an  evident  truth,  which  no  man  that  hath  his 
eyes  in  his  head  can  donbt  of 

If  all  tliis  will  not  satisfy  him,  I  will  give  one  of  his  own  [a  con- 
kind  of  proofs  I  that  is,  an  iuatanee*  That  which  necessitates  sj^^t.,,"! 
all  thingiji,  actcordiiig  to  T.  IL,  is  the  decree  of  God,  or  that 
order  which  is  set  to  all  things  by  the  eternal  caiise  (Numb, 
li-)*-  Now  God  Himself,  Who  made  this  necessitating  decree, 
was  not  subjected  to  it  in  the  making  thereof,  neither  was 
there  any  former  order  to  oblige  the  First  Cause  necessarily 
to  make  such  a  decree ;  therefore  this  decree,  being  an  act  ad 
ejttrHj  was  freely  made  by  God  without  any  neeessitation. 
Vet  ncverthdcss  this  dis^junctive  proposition  is  necessarily 
true, — ^Eitlicr  God  did  make  such  a  decree  or  He  did  not 
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F  *  R  T  make  such  a  decree.  Again,  though  T.  IL  Lis  opinion  were  ' 
~-  - — -  true — that  all  events  are  necessary,  and  that  the  whole  Cliris- 
tian  world  are  deceived^  who  helieve  that  some  events  arc 
fipee  from  necessity,  jet  he  will  not  deny,  bnt  if  it  had  been 
the  good  pleasure  of  God,  He  might  have  made  some  causes 
free  from  necessitVj  seeiug  that  it  neither  argues  any  imper- 
fection, nor  implies  any  contradiction.  Supposing,  therefore, 
that  God  had  made  some  second  causes  free  from  any  such 
antecedent  determination  to  one,  yet  the  former  disjunction 
would  be  necessarily  true : — either  this  free  undetermined 
cause  will  act  after  tliis  manner,  or  it  will  not  act  after  this 
manner.  Wherefore  the  necessary  truth  of  such  a  disjunc- 
tive proposition  doth  not  prove,  that  either  of  the  members  of  1 
the  disjunction,  singly  considered,  is  determinately  true  in 
present,  but  only  that  the  one  of  them  will  be  determinately 
true  to-morrow* 


NUMBEE  XXXV. 

[A fret  T,  Hi — The  last  things  in  which  also  consisteth  the  whole 

^^biT'bt-  controversy,  namely,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  agent, 
cn««r  n  *w/  lyhich  whcu  all  tliiiigs  requisite  to  action  are  present,  can 
be  a  mean-  nevertheless  forbear  to  produce  itj  or  (which  is  all  one)  that 
taryt^auK.}  there  is  no  such  thiug  as  freedom  from  necessity,  is  easily  j 
inferred  from  that  which  hath  been  before  alleged*  For  if  it 
be  an  agent,  it  can  work  ^  and  if  it  work,  there  is  nothing 
wanting  of  what  is  recjuisitc  to  produce  the  action ;  and  con- 
aequently  the  cause  of  the  action  is  sufficient ;  and  if  sufii- 
cientj  then  also  necessarj^  as  hath  been  proved  before* 


26 


[Reply.) 


J,  D. — I  wonder  that  T.  II .  should  confess,  that  the  whole 
weight  of  tlus  controvei^y  doth  rest  upon  this  proposition, — 
''That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  agent,  which,  when  all 
things  requisite  to  actiou  are  present,  can  nevertheless  fur* 
bear  to  act,^' — ^and  yet  bring  nothing  but  such  poor  bulrushes 
to  support  it.  "  If  it  be  an  agent,"  saith  he,  ^'  it  can  work," 
"VMiat  of  this  ?  ^'  A  pos^e  ad  tASt*  non  rakt  arf/umenimn  t* — from 
"can  work*'  to  ''will  work,"  is  a  weak  inference:  and  from 
**will  work"  to  "doth  work  upon  absolute  necessity,"  ia 
another  gross  inconsequence*     He  proceeds  thns  i — "  If  it 
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work,  there  is  notliing  wauting  of  what  is  requisite  to  pro-  DjacouRiK 
dace  the  action."     True,  there  wants  nothing  to  produce — 

'  that  which  is  produced,  but  there  may  want  mncli  to  produce 
that  which  was  intended*  One  horse  may  pull  his  heart  out, 
and  yet  not  draw  the  coach  whither  it  sliould  be,  if  he  want 
the  help  or  concurrence  of  hia  fellows.  "  And  consequently,'' 
saith  he,  "the  cause  of  the  action  is  sufficient,"  Yes,  suffi- 
cient to  do  what  it  doth,  though  perhaps  with  much  prejudice 
to  itsclfj  but  not  always  sufficient  to  do  w  hat  it  should  do,  or 
what  it  would  do :  as  he  that  begets  a  monster  should  beget 
R  man,  and  would  beget  a  man  if  he  could.  The  last  link  of 
hia  argument  follows : — "  And  if  sufficient,  then  also  necea- 
•aiy/*  Stay  there*  By  his  leave  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
Beision  between  sufficiency  and  efficiencT,  otherwise  God 
Himself  should  not  be  all-sufficient*  Thus  his  argument  is 
Tanished*  But  I  will  deal  more  favourably  with  him,  and 
grant  him  all  that  which  he  labours  so  much  in  vain  to  prove, 
—that  every  elfcet  in  the  world  hath  sufficient  causes.  Yea 
more,  that  supposing  the  determination  of  the  free  and  con- 
tingent causes  eveiy  eflect  in  the  world  is  necessaiyp  But 
all  this  will  not  advantage  his  cause  the  black  of  a  bean,  for 
Btill  it  amounts  but  to  a  hypothetical  necessity,  and  diflers 
fts  much  from  that  abiiolute  necessity  which  he  maintains^  as 

IE   gentleman   who   travels    for  his  pleasure   differs    from  a 

[banished man^  or  a  free  subject  from  a  slave* 


NUMBEE  XXXVL 
T.  H. — And  thus  you  see,  how  the  inconveniences,  which  [0/m*»ii. 
he  objecteth  must  follow  upon  the  holding  of  necessity,  are  ™fUn*^H7 
avoided,  and  the  necessity  itself  demonstratively  proved.     To  "*«**'<!'-l 
f  which   I  coukl  add,  if  I  thought  it  good  logic,  the  incon- 
Teniency  of  denying  necessity  :  as^  that  it  destroys  both  the 
decrees  and  prescience  of  God  Almighty ;  for  whatsoever  God 
i  hath  purposed  to  bring  to  pass  by  man  as  an  instrument,  or 
I Jbresecth  shall  come  to  pass,  a  man,  if  he  have  liberty  such  as 
lie  nffirmeth  from  nccessitation,  might  frustrate  and  make  not 
come  to  pass ;  and  God  should  cither  not  foreknow  it  and 
not  decree  it,  or  lie  should  foreknow  such  things  shall  be  as 
ilndl  never  be,  and  decree  that  which  shall  never  come  to  pass- 
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[Freeilom 
or  man  c^ot 
■IncdtiHis- 
pient  with 

n»X  de- 
crees,} 


J.  D. — ^Thtis  he  hath  laboiired  in  vaiii,  to  satisfy  my  reasons 
and  to  prove  his  own  assertion  ;  but  for  'denionatmtioii/  there 
is  nothing  Uke  it  among  his  arguments.  Now  he  saith,  lie 
*' could  add''  other  arguments  if  he  *Hhonght  it  good  logic." 
There  is  no  impediment  in  logic,  why  a  man  may  not  press 
his  adversary  with  those  absm'dities  which  flow  from  his  opi- 
nion. ^Argumentum  ducens  ad  impQ»sibiie/  or  'ad  ab»tirdum/ 
is  a  good  form  of  reasoning.  But  there  is  another  reason  of 
his  forbearance,  though  he  be  loth  to  express  it.  "  H^eret 
latert  kthatis  arundoK^^  The  arguments  drawn  from  the  at- 
tributes of  God  do  stick  so  close  in  the  sides  of  his  causei  that 
he  hath  no  mind  to  treat  of  that  subject.  By  tiie  way,  take 
notice  of  his  own  confession,  that  he  "  could  add  other  reasons 
if"  he  "  thought  it  good  logic."  If  it  were  predetermined  in 
the  outward  causes  that  he  must  make  this  very  defence  and 
no  other^  how  could  it  be  in  liis  power  to  add  or  aubstract 
any  thing?  Just  as  if  a  blind  man  should  say  in  earnest, 
I  could  see  if  I  had  my  eyes*  Truth  often  breaks  out 
whilst  men  seek  to  smother  it.  But  let  us  view  his  argu- 
ment.— 

If  a  man  have  liberty  from  ncccssitationj  he  may  frustrate 
the  decrees  of  God  and  make  His  prescience  false. 

First,  for  the  decrees  of  God ;  ihh  is  His  decree,  that  man 
should  he  a  free  agent*  K  be  did  consider  God  as  a  most 
simple  act  without  priority  or  posteriority  of  time,  or  any 
compositioUj  he  would  not  conceive  of  His  decrees  as  of  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  PersianSj  long  since  enacted,  and 
passed  before  we  were  born,  but  as  co-existent  with  our-  727 
Helves,  and  with  the  acts  which  we  do  by  \4rtue  of  those 
decrees.  Decrees  and  attributes  are  but  notions  to  help  the 
weakness  of  our  understanding  to  conceive  of  God,  The  de- 
crees of  God  are  God  Himself,  and  tlierefore  justly  said  to 
be  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid ;  and  yet  co- 
eiisteut  with  ourselves,  because  of  the  infinite  and  eternal 
being  of  God,  The  sum  is  this  ; — the  decree  of  God,  or  God 
Himself,  eternally  constitutes  or  ordains  all  effects  which 
come  to  pass  in  time,  according  to  the  distinct  natures  or  ca- 
pacities of  His  creatures.  An  eternal  ordination  is  neither 
past  nor  to  come,  but  always  present   So  free  actions  do  pro- 

1  IVxTg.  Mn„  iv.  7S.] 
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ceed  as  well  from  the  eternal  decree  of  God  as  necessary^  Dtscot^im* 

id  from  that  order  which  He  hath  set  in  the  world.  ^ — 

As  the  decree  of  God  is  eternal,  so  is  His  knowledge  ;  andj  [PfoT  with 

Ithereforej  to  Hpeak  truly  and  properlyj  there  is  neither  fore-  nai  pre- 
knowledge  nor  after-knowledge  in  Him.  The  knowledge  of  ^^^*^"*''^d 
God  comprehends  all  times  in  a  poiut,  by  reason  of  the  emi- 
nence and  virtue  of  its  infinite  perfection.  And  yet  I  confess, 
that  this  is  called  foreknowledge  in  respect  of  us.  But  this 
foreknowledge  doth  produce  no  absolute  necessity.  Things 
are  not  therefore  because  they  are  foreknown,  but  therefore 
ley  are  foreknown  because  they  shall  come  to  pass.  If  any- 
thing should  come  to  pass  otherwise  than  it  doth,  yet  God's 

'knowledge  could  not  be  irritated  by  it;  for  then  He  did  not 
know  that  it  shoiUd  come  to  paaa  as  now  it  doth,  because 

,  ever}'  knowledge  of  vision  necessarily  presupposetli  its  object. 

I  God  did  know,  that  Judas  should  betray  Christ ;  but  Judas 
1  not  necessitated  to  be  a  traitor  by  God's  knowledge.     If 

"Judas  had  not  betrayed  Christj  then  God  had  not  foreknown 
that  Judas  sliould  betray  Him,  The  case  is  this  : — a  watch- 
man standing  on  the  Steeplers  top,  as  it  is  the  use  in  Germany, 
:ive«  notice  to  them  below  (who  sec  no  such  things),  that 

I  company  are  coming,  and  how  many.     His  prediction  is  most 

[certain,  for  he  sees  them.  What  a  vain  collection  were  it  for 
one  below  to  say,  what  if  they  do  not  come,  then  a  certain 
|iredictiou  may  faiL  It  may  be  urged,  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  these  two  eases.  In  this  case  the  coming  is 
present  to  the  watchman,  but  that  which  God  foreknows  is 
future.  God  knows  what  shall  be ;  the  watchman  only  knows 
what  is.  I  answer,  that  this  makes  no  diffei'ence  at  all  in  the 
case,  by  reason  of  that  disparity  which  is  between  God's 
knowledge  and  ours  :  m  that  coming  is  present  to  the  watch- 

rtnan  which   Is  future  to  them  who  arc  below,  so  all  those 
things  which  are  future  to  us  are  present  to  God,  because  His 
ifimte  and  eternal  knowledge  doth  reach  to  the  future  being 

rcf  all  agents  and  events.  Thus  much  is  plainly  acknowledged 
byT,H,  (Numb.xi,**)^ — ^that  "foreknowledge  is  knowledge, and 
knowledge  depends  on  the  existence  of  the  things  known, 
and  not  they  on  it/'  To  conchide :  the  prescience  of  God 
doth  not  make  things  more  necessary  than  the  production  of 

*"  [Above  p.  5J).] 
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the  thinga  theinselves ;  but  if  tlie  agents  were  free  agents,  tlie 
production  of  the  tbiugs  doth  not  make  the  events  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  J  but  only  upon  supposition  that  the  causes 
were  so  detennined,  God's  prescience  provctli  a  necessity  of 
infalHbiUty,  but  not  of  antecedent  extrinsecal  determination 
to  one.  K  any  event  shoidd  not  come  to  pass.  God  did  never 
foreknow  that  it  would  come  to  pass  i  for  eveiy  knowledge 
necessajrily  presupposeth  its  object''. 


NUMBER  XXXVTL 
T*  H.~This  is  aU  that  hath  come  into  my  mind  touehiug 
this  question,  since  I  last  considered  it :  and  I  humbly  beseech 
your  Lordship  to  communicate  it  only  to  J.  D*  And  so, 
praying  God  to  prosper  your  Lordship  in  all  your  designsj  I 
take  leavej  and  am,  my  most  noble  and  obliging  Lord, 

Your  moat  humble  sen-ant,  T*  H. 


Off  1L% 

deairc  nf 
i«crecy.  ] 


J.D* — He  is  Yery  careful  to  have  this  discourse  kept  secret,  as 
appears  in  tlus  section,  and  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  sec- 
tions ^  If  his  answer  had  been  kept  private,  I  had  saved  the 
labour  of  a  reply ;  but  hearing  that  it  was  communicated,  I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  \indieate  both  the  truth  and  myself, 
I  do  not  blame  him  to  be  cautious ;  for  in  truth  this  assertion 
is  of  desperate  consequence,  and  destructive  to  piety,  policy, 
and  morality.  If  he  had  desired  to  have  kept  it  secret,  the 
way  had  been  to  have  kept  it  aeeret  himself  It  will  not 
suffice  to  say,  m  Numb,  xivP,  that  *^  truth  is  truth  ;'^  this  is  the 
common  plea  of  aU  men :  neither  is  it  sufficient  for  him  ta 
say,  as  Numb.  xv%  that  "  it  was  desired"  by  me.  Long  before 
that  he  had  discovered  his  opinion  by  word  of  mouth ;  and 
my  desire  was,  to  let  some  of  my  noble  friends  see  the  weak-  jats 
ness  of  his  grounds,  and  the  pernicious  consequences  of  that 
opinion.  But  if  he  think  that  this  ventilation  of  the  question 
between  us  two  may  do  hurt,  truly  I  hope  not.  Tlie  edge  of 
his  discourse  is  so  abated,  that  it  cannot  easily  hurt  any 
rational  man,  who  is  not  too  much  possessed  with  prtgudice* 


■  [Seethe  paisaget from  tbc  Fathers 
eoliectcd  in  Bellarnviiiet  De  GniL  et 
Lib.  Arb,,  HIj*  iv,  cc,  9,  13;  Op.  torn* 
iii.  pp.  7'I(i—72^,  738.] 


*  [Above  pp.  85,  101   And  i 
T,  H.  Numb.  xi.  *b<jve  p.  00.] 
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FOSTSCEIPT, 

T.  H, — Arguments  seldom  work  on  men  of  wit  and 
leamingj  when  they  Lave  once  engaged  themselves  in  a 
contran^  opinion*  If  anjthing  do  it^  it  is  the  shewing  of 
them  the  causes  of  their  errors :  which  is  this. — Pious  men 
attribute  to  God  Almight}%  for  honour'  sake^  whatsoever 
they  sec  is  honourable  in  the  world,  as  seeing,  hearing, 
willing,  knowing,  justice,  wisdom,  &c.,  but  deny  Him  such 
poor  things  as  eyes,  ears,  brain s,  and  other  organs,  without 
which  we  worms  neither  have  nor  can  conceive  such  faculties 
to  he :  and  so  far  they  do  well.  But  when  they  dispute  of 
God*a  actions  philosophically,  then  they  consider  them  again 
as  if  He  had  such  faculties,  and  in  that  manner  as  we  have 
them  I  thia  is  not  well :  and  thence  it  is  they  fall  into  so  many 
difficulties.  We  ought  not  to  dispute  of  God's  nature;  He  is  no 
fit  subject  of  our  philosophy*  True  religion  conaisteth  in 
obedience  to  Christ^s  heutenauts,  and  in  giving  God  such 
honour,  both  in  attributes  and  actions,  as  they  in  their 
several  lieutenancies  shall  ordain. 


[  Th€  eatww 
of  the  erro- 
ncoui  opi- 
nion qf 
iiberty.'} 


J*  B. — Though  sophistical  captions  do  '^seldom  work  on  [Reply.] 
men  of  wit  and  learning,"  because  by  constant  "use  they 
have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil;"  Heb*  v*  ii,l 
yet  solid  and  substantial  reasons  work  sooner  upon  them 
than  upon  weaker  judgments.  The  more  exact  the  balance 
18^  the  sooner  it  discovers  the  real  weight  that  is  put  into 
it;  eipecially  if  the  proofs  be  proposed  without  passion  or 
opposition*  Let  sophistcrs  and  seditious  orators  apply  them- 
selves to  the  many-headed  multitude,  because  they  despair  of 
iUCG^e  with  "  men  of  wit  and  learning*"  Those  whose  gold 
is  true,  are  not  afraid  to  have  it  tried  by  the  touch*  Sinco 
the  former  way  hath  not  succeeded,  T*  H.  hath  auotherj — to 
*'ihew  us  the  causes  of  our  errors/*  which  he  hopes  will  prove 
more  auccesafuL  When  he  sees  he  can  do  no  good  by  fight, 
ha  seeks  to  circumvent  us  under  colour  of  courtesy.  '*  F$Mnhi 
duta  cunii  vuiucrtm  dum  deetpit  aucep^^^^^  As  thc^^  who  behold 

'  [Dltm^f,  Cttt^n.,  DbtieK,  lib,  I  diet  37*] 
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themselves  in  a  glass,  take  the  right  hand  for  the  left,  and  the 
left  for  the  right  (T.  H,  knows  the  comparison) ;  so  we  take 
our  own  errors  to  be  trutlis,  and  other  men's  truths  to  be 
errors.  If  we  be  in  an  error  in  this^  it  is  such  an  error  as  we 
sncked  from  nature  itself;  such  an  error  as  is  confirmed  in 
us  by  reason  and  experience;  sucli  an  error  as  God  Himself 
in  His  saered  Word  hath  reveded ;  such  an  error  m  the 
Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Chnrch  of  all  ages  have  deUvered ; 
such  an  error  wherein  we  hare  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
best  philosophers,  both  natural  and  moral ;  such  an  error  as 
bringeth  to  God  the  glory  of  justice,  and  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, and  truth ;  such  an  error  as  renders  men  more  devout, 
more  pious,  more  industrious,  more  hnmblCj  more  penitent 
for  their  sins.  Would  he  have  us  resign  up  all  these  advan- 
tages to  dance  blindfold  after  his  pipe?  No;  he  persuades 
us  too  much  to  our  loss.  But  let  us  see  what  is  the  imagi- 
nary  cause  of  an  imaginary  error*  Forsooth^  because  we 
"  attribute  to  God  whatsoever  is  honourable  In  the  world,  as 
seeing,  hearing,  willing,  knowings  justice,  wisdom ;  but  deny 
Him  such  poor  things  aa  eyes,  ears,  brains  :'*  and  *'  so  far,"  he 
saith,  '^we  do  well*"  He  bath  reason ;  for  since  we  are  not  able 
to  conceive  of  God  as  He  is,  the  readiest  way  we  have  is  by 
removLDg  all  that  imperfection  from  God  which  is  in  the 
creatures,— so  we  call  Him  infinite,  immortal,  independent; 
or  by  attributing  to  Hira  aU  those  perfections  which  are  ia 
the  creatures  after  a  most  eminent  manner, — so  we  call  Him 
best,  greatest,  most  wise,  most  just,  most  holy.  But,  saith  he, 
"when  they  dispute  of  God's  actions  philosophically,  then  they 
consider  them  again  aa  if  He  had  such  faculties,  and  in  the 
manner  as  we  have  them,"  And  is  this  the  cause  of  our  error  f 
That  were  strange  indeed ;  for  they  who  dispute  philosophi- 
cally of  God,  do  neither  ascribe  faculties  to  Him  in  that  man- 
ner that  we  have  them,  nor  yet  do  they  attribute  any  proper 
faculties  at  all  to  God*  God^s  understanding  and  His  will  ia 
His  ven^  essence,  which  for  the  emineney  of  its  infinite  perfec- 
tion doth  perform  all  those  things  alone,  in  a  most  transcendent 
manner,  which  reasonable  creatures  do  perform  imperfectly 
by  distinct  faculties.  Thus  to  dispute  of  God  with  modesty 
and  reverence,  and  to  clear  the  Deity  from  the  imputation  of  72> 
tj*ranny,  injustice,  and  dissimulation,  which  none  do  tlirow 
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upon  God  with  more  preaumption  thau  those  who  are  the  Discourie 
patrons  of  absolute  necessity,  is  both  comely  and  Christian.  - 
It  is  not  the  desire  to  discover  the  original  of  a  stippoaed 
error,  which  draws  them  ordinarily  into  these  exclamations 
against  those  who  dispute  of  the  Deity.     For  some  of  them- 
selves dare  anatomise  God,  and  publish  Ilis  eternal  decrees 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had  been  all  their  lives  of 
His  cabinet  council.     But  it  is  for  fear,  lest  those  pernicious 
consequences  which  flow  from  that  doctrine  essentially,  and 
reflect  in  so  high  a  degree  upon  the  supreme  goodness^  should 
be  laid  open  to  the  view  of  the  world;  just  m  the  Turks 
doj — first  estabhsh  a  false  religion  of  their  own  devising, 
and  then  forbid  all  men,  upon  pain  of  deatli,  to  dispute 
upon  religion;  or  as  the  priests  of  Molech  ("the  abomina-  [i  Kings 
tion  of  the  Ammonites")  did  make  a  noise  with  their  timbrels  ^^'  ^'  ^'^ 
all  the  while  the  poor  infants  were  passing  through  the  fire 
in  Tophetj  to  keep  their  pitiful  cries  from  the  ears  of  their 
parents:    bo  they  make  a  noise  with  their  declamations 
against  those  who  dare  dispute  of  the  nature  of  God,  that  is^ 
who  dare  set  forth  His  justice,  and  His  goodness^  and  His 
truth,  and  His  philanthropy,  only  to  deaf  the  ears  and  dim 
the  eyes  of  the  Christian  worlds  lest  they  should  hear  the 
lamentable  ejulations  and  how  lings,  or  see  that  rueful  spec* 
taele,  of  millions  of  souls  toimented  for  evermore  in  the 
flames  of  the  true  Tophet,  that  is.  Hell,  only  for  that  which 
according  to  T.  H,  his  doctrine  was  never  in  their  power  to 
shuuj  but  which  they  were  ordered  and  inevitably  necessi- 
tated to  do  I  only  to  express  the  omnipotence  and  dominiou, 
and  to  satisfy  the  pleasures,  of  Him  Who  is  in  truth  the  "  Fa-  [2  Cor.  i, 
ther  of*  all  ''mercies/'  and  the  ''  God  of"  aU  "consolation.*'  li,  3,]  ' 
*'  This  is  life  eternal,"  saith  our  Saviour,  to  "  know  the  only  John  xviL 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  A^liom  He  hath  sent."     ''  Pure  j^f^^  j. 
rehgioD  and  un defiled  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this,  to  ^'- 
visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  atSictionj  and  to  keep 
luniielf  unspotted  from  the  world,"  saith  St.  James,     "  Fear  Ece^«^ 
Ood  and  keep  His  commandments^  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  **** 
of  man/'  saith  Solomon*    But  T.  U.  hath  found  out  a  more 
compendious  way  to  Heaven.  "  True  religioUj*^ saith  he/^  con- 
sbteth  in  obedience  to  Christ^s  heutenants,  and  giving  God 
inch  honour,  both  in  attributes  nud  actions,  as  they  in  their 
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several  lieutenancies  shall  ordain/'  That  ia  to  say,  be  of  the 
-  religion  of  every  Christian  country  where  yon  come.  To 
make  the  civil  magistrate  to  be  "  Christ's  Hentenant"  upon 
earth  for  matters  of  religion^  and  to  make  him  to  he  su- 
preme judge  in  all  controversies,  whom  all  must  obey,  is  a 
doctrine  so  strange,  and  such  an  uncouth  phrase  to  Chris- 
tian ears,  that  I  should  have  missed  his  meaiiiugj  but  that  I 
consulted  with  his  book  De  Cive^  c,  xv*  sect*  I6»,  and  c.  xviL 
sect.  28*.  What  if  the  magistrate  shall  be  no  Christian 
himself?  What  if  he  shall  command  contrarj^  to  the  law  of 
Acii  t^O  29.  God  or  nature  ?  Must  we  "  obey  him  rather  than  Go<l  V*  Is 
[1  Tim.  iii.  the  civil  magistrate  become  now  the  only  "  ground  and  pillar 
of  truth?"'  I  demand  theuj  why  T.  H,  is  of  a  different  mind 
from  his  sovereign,  and  from  the  laws  of  the  land,  concern- 
ing the  attributes  of  God  and  His  decrees  ?  This  is  a  new 
paradox^  and  concerns  not  this  question  of  liberty  and  neces- 
sity. Wherefore  1  forbear  to  prosecute  it  further,  and  so 
conclude  ray  reply  with  the  words  of  the  Christian  poet  ]; — 

"  Cieaarii  junsum  est  ore  GalUeni 

**  PcijK^pa  quod  eglil  iit  col&inus  omnca. 


16.] 


**  Sternum  colo  Prindptm*  diemin 
"  F^ctorcitit  DominuirLqu?  GalUem*.* 


•  [p.  18S,  Ttie  title  of  this  tection 
{p*  173)  mna  thu«, — **  Iti  regRO  Bei 
naturali  eivitntem  po8fte  cultum  Dei 
instituere  &rbitHo  suoj'] 

*  [pp.  251— 256  :  «rvd  tbe  title  (p* 
215)j — '*  Christ] anBin  civitAtem  Scrip- 
turtts  interpretari  dcbere  per  pastor«s 
Ecclesi  a*t!cos/ * 

u  [Prudent-,  Tltpi  %Tt^atm¥^  Hymn, 
in  honor  Fructxiosi^  &c.,  vv.  41 — 15. 


This  quDtnlion  a«  printed  in  the  original 
edition  of  ItiSii,  contAined  several  mii- 
prints  ;  And  a^innng  others,  "  cokmu*'* 
for  *'  colo"  in  the  third  line  :  see  below 
p.  502.  BrwTihAll  ^ems  tiwa  to  have 
followed  the  pnnettiatfon  of  the  older 
edition!!  of  Pnideiittus  in  rv.  3>  4 ;  vie, 
**  Principem  dierunis  Fictorem  Domi- 
niimque  GullieuL  :"  which  aAer  &U 
seems  the  better  reading  of  the  two,] 
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Christian  Reader,  tliou  hast  here  the  testimony  of  Mr.  MnHobtj«l 
Ilobbem,  that  "  the  questions  concemiiig  necessity^  freedom,  onhe  que^  I 
and  chance/'  are  "clearly  discussed^*  between  him  and  ma/'*^"' 
in  that  little  volume  which  he  hath  lately  published*.  If 
they  be  J  it  were  strange;  whilst  we  agree  not  much  better 

i.mbout  the  terras  of  the  controversy,  than  the  builders  of[<^ctj.  li. 

el  did  understand  one  another's  language.  A  necessity 
Upon  supposition  (which  admits  a  possibility  of  the  contrary) 
k  mistaken  for  an  absolute  and  true  necessit3\  A  freedom 
firom  compulsion  is  confounded  with  a  freedom  from  neceasi- 
tation.  Mere  spontaneity  us^urpeth  the  place  of  true  liberty. 
No  chance  is  acknowledged,  but  what  is  made  chance  by  our 
ignorance  or  nescience^ — because  we  know  not  the  right 
causes  of  it,      I  desire  to  retain  the  proper  terms  of  the 

^6ibook ;  Mr.  Hobbes  flies  to  the  common  conceptions  of  the 
a  way  seldom  trodden  but  by  false  prophets  and 
leditious  orators.  He  preferreth  their  terms  as  more  intelli- 
gible ;  I  esteem  them  much  more  obscure  and  confused*  In 
tnch  mtricate  questions,  vulgar  brains  are  as  uncapabtc  of  the 


*  [Epistir  to  tht  ReMlC'r,  preliJied 
m  *'Tbi?  Quettioiis  coDceminK  LiVMfrty, 
Nectfiisily,  *n,d  Chaiice,  clearly  stated 
modi  debated  between  Dr,  Bramhnll 
BUtiop  of  Derry  and  Thomaa  Uobbcfl 
of  M«lf!i€sboryp**  ilo.  Loud.  lOSfi. — in 


which  the  whole  of  BmnHair»  Defence 
(Dis^:.  L  Pt»  iii*),  vii»  all  the  three 
iTJict*  contalued  In  it*  was  reprinted, 
with  Hobbes'  '*  AinmadverKiow**'  upoii 
each  niuuber  suceeajiiv^ely.J 
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Part    things^  as  of  the  terms.     But  thus  it  behoved  him  to  prevari- 
: —  cate,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  swim  against  an  universal 


stream;  nor  directly  to  oppose  the  general  current  of  the 
Christian  world.  There  was  an  odd  fantastic  person  in  our 
times^  one  Thomas  Leaver^,  who  would  needs  publish  a  logic 
in  our  mother's  tongue.  You  need  not  doubt  but  that  the 
public  good  was  pretended.  And  because  the  received  terms 
of  art  seemed  to  him  too  abstruse^  he  translated  them  into 
English;  styling  a  subject  an  inholder,  an  accident  an  in- 
beer,  a  proposition  a  shewsay,  an  affirmative  proposition  a 
yeasay,  a  negative  proposition  a  naysay,  the  subject  of  the 
proposition  the  foreset,  the  predicate  the  backset^  the  conver- 
sion the  turning  of  the  foreset  into  the  backset  and  the  back- 
set into  the  foreset.  Let  Mr.  Hobbes  himself  be  judge,  whe- 
ther the  common  logical  notions  or  this  new  gibberish  were 
less  intelligible. 

"  Haec  a  se  non  multum  abludit  imago  c." 

Mr.  Hobbes      But,  reader,  dost  thou  desire  to  see  the  question  discussed 

piJLKlid  clearly  to  thy  satisfaction  ?  Observe  but  Mr.  Hobbes  his  prac- 

Uci*"^"^  tics,  and  compare  them  with  his  principles,  and  there  needs 

no  more.     He  teacheth,  that  all  causes  and  all  events  are 

absolutely  necessary ;  yet,  if  any  man  cross  him,  he  frets  and 

fumes  and  talks  his  pleasure ; — 

"  Jussit  quod  splcndida  bills'*." 

Doth  any  man  in  his  right  wits  use  to  be  angry  with 
causes  that  act  necessarily?  He  might  as  well  be  angry 
with  the  sun,  because  it  doth  not  rise  an  hour  sooner;  or 
with  the  moon,  because  it  is  not  always  full  for  his  pleasure. 
He  commands  his  servant  to  do  thus  to  as  much  piurpose,  if 
he  be  necessitated  to  do  otherwise,  as  Canutus  commanded 
the  waves  of  the  sea  to  flow  no  higher**.  He  punisheth  him, 
A  if  he  transgress  his  commands,  with  as  much  justice,  if  he 
have  no   dominion  over  his  own  actions,  as  Xerxes  com- 

•^  ["The   Arte  of  Reason,    rightly  than  those  quoted  in  the  text:  e.  g.  a 

termed  Witcraft,  teaching  a  perfect  definition  is  a  *'say-what,"  a  category 

way  to  argue  and  dispute:  Made  by  is  a '* storehouse,"  a  mood  is  a '*  seat," 

Raphe  Lever:"  8vo.  Lond.  1573: — in  &c.] 

four  books,  pp.  233,  with  "  A  note  to  <^  [Horat.,  Sat,  II.  iii.  320.] 
understand  the  meaning  of  neue  de-  ''  [Id.,  ibid.,  141.] 
vised  Termes"  subjoined.    Bramhall's  *  [See  Sharon  Turner,  Hist  of  An- 
recollection  of  the  book  is  substantially  glo- Saxons,  bk.  vi.   c.  II.  voL  ii.  pp. 
accurate.      The   other   "  new  devised  342 — 344.  8vo.  edit ;  from  Matt  West- 
terms"  are  if  possible  more  ludicrous  mon.,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  &c.] 
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maoded  so  many  stripes  to  be  ^ven  to  the  Hellespont  for  Discoubie 
breaking  do^\^l  \m  bridge^.  He  exhorts  him,  and  reprehends  — — — 
hiiu ;  be  might  as  well  exhort  the  fire  to  bum,  or  reprehend 
it  for  burning  of  Ids  clothes*  He  is  as  timorous  in  a  thunder 
or  a  storm,  as  cautelouiS  and  deUberative  in  doubtful  causes, 
as  if  he  beheved  that  all  things  in  the  world  were  contingeut, 
and  QOthiug  necessary*  Sometimes  he  chideth  himself; — 
*'  how  ill  advised  was  I^  to  do  thus  or  so !" — "  0  that  I  had 
thought  better  upon  it!"  or  "had  done  otherwise!"  Yet 
all  this  Drhile  he  beheveth,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  do  w^hat  he  did,  and  impossible  for  him  to  have 
done  otherwise*  Thus  his  own  practice  doth  sufficiently  con- 
fute his  tenets.  He  will  tcl!  us,  that  he  is  timorous  and  soli- 
citous because  he  knows  not  how  the  causes  will  determine. 
To  what  purpose  ?  Whetlier  their  determination  be  known 
or  unknownj  he  cannot  alter  it  with  his  endeavours-  He 
will  tcU  us,  that  deliberation  must  concur  to  the  production 
of  the  effect.  Let  it  be  so ;  but  if  it  do  concur  necessaiily, 
why  is  he  so  solicitous  anfl  so  much  perplexed  ?  Let  him 
sleep  or  wake,  take  care  or  take  no  carcj  the  necessary  causes 
must  do  their  work. 

Yet  from  our  collision  some  hght  hath  proceeded  towards  Fre^dont". 
the  elucidation  of  this  question ;  and  much  more  might  have  nut  lu  »iii 
arisen,  if  Mr,  Hobbes  had  been  pleased  to  retain  the  ancient  '^'^^^'^' 
^T3*  School  terms;  for  want  of  which  his  discourse  is  stiU  ambi- 
guous and  confused.  As  here  he  tella  thee,  that  we  ''  both 
maintain,  that  men  are  free  to  do  as  they  will,  and  to  for- 
bear as  they  will  "^ ."  My  charity  leads  me  to  take  him  in  the 
best  sense,  only  of  free  acts,  and  then  with  dependence  upon 
the  First  Cause,  That  man  who  knows  not  his  idiotisms, 
would  think  the  cause  was  yielded  iu  these  words,  whereas  in 
truth  they  signify  nothing.  His  menning  is,  he  is  as  free  to 
do  and  forljcar,  as  he  is  free  to  call  back  yesterday*  He  may 
call  until  his  heart  ache,  but  it  will  never  come.  He  saitli,  a 
man  is  free  to  ''do"  if  he  will,  but  he  is  not  free  to  ''will"  if 
he  will^,  If  he  be  not  free  to  will,  theu  he  is  not  free  to  do. 
Without  the  concurrence  of  aU  necessary  causes  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  effect  sboold  be  produced.     But  the  coueur- 

'  rH^rtid,  Tii  U.}  ft,  p.  209,  EpUt  to  Retder*] 

'  [Qucfitiom  &e.,  u  i^uoted  in  ntitp         *  [Ibid-] 
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rence  of  the  will  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  all  free  o? 
voluntary  acts,     Aud  if  the  will  be  necessitated  to  nill,  as  it 
may  be^  theu  the  act  is  impossible;  and  theu  he  saith  no 
more  in  effect  but  this — a  man  is  free  to  do  if  he  will  that 
which  ia  impossible  for  him  to  do.     By  his  doctrine,  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  a  man  are  as  much  necessitated  and^ 
determined  to  onej  by  the  natural  infloence  of  extrinseca 
causes,  as  the  wiU.     And  therefore,  upon  his  own  grounds,  i 
man  is  as  free  to  will  as  to  do. 

The  points  wherein  he  saith  we  disagree  are  set  down 
loosely  in  like  manner.  ^Tiat  our  tenets  are,  the  reader 
shall  know  more  truly  and  distinctly  by  comparing  our  writ- 
ings together,  than  by  this  false  dim  light  which  he  holds 
out  unto  him* 

He  is  pleased^  if  not  ironically,  yet  certainly  more  for  his"' 
own  glory  than  out  of  any  respect  to  me,  to  name  me  a 
"  learned  school  divine';'^  an  honour  which  I  vouchsafe  not 
to  myself*      My  life  hath  been  too  practical  to  attend  so 
much  to  those  speculative  studies.     It  may  be,  the  School* 
men  have   started   many  superfluous  questions,  and    some 
of  dangerous   consequence;    but  yet   I    say,  the  weightier 
ecclesiastical   controversies   wiE  never  be   understood    and, 
stated  distinctly  without  the  help  of  their  necessary  distinc 
tions*^, 

Eeader^  I  shall  not  in  this  rejoinder  abuse  thy  patience 
with  the  needless  repetition  of  those  things  which  thou  hast 
seen  already,  nor  quest  at  every  lark  which  he  springs ;  bufc 
wheresoever  he  bath  put  any  new  weight  into  the  scale,* 
either  in  his  answers  or  objections^  I  shall  not  omit  it  in  due 
place* 


*  [Questions  Src,  Epiat.  to  Reiser  J 

^  [Cottip&re  the  Vbidtc.  of  Grotiuft 

Knd  Epitcop.   Divines  against  Basitcr^ 


note  m,  Due.  ML  Ft.  Ik] 


AN  ADVEETISEMENT*  FROM  THE  AUTHOR 
TO  THE  READER. 


MARCH  11,  165&     STILO  KOVO- 

Christian  Readee^  by  the  slowness  of  tlik  edition,  and 
by  the  errors  of  the  presSj  wliicb  do  ordinarily  happen  to 
authors  that  are  absent,  thou  mayest  judge  of  the  difficulties 
and  remoras  which  we  meet  withal  in  snch  occasions.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  errata  are  obvious  to  an  intelligent 
reader ;  I  intreat  thee  to  correct  them  with  thy  pen*  Some 
of  the  chiefest  {which  did  seem  to  alter  or  obscure  the  sense) 
I  have  collected,  and  appointed  them  to  be  set  down  at  the 
foot  of  this  advertisement;  so  many  as  I  could  observe  in 
once  reading  over  the  copies  cursorily,  for  I  have  had  no 
mare  time  since  I  received  them. 

Be  pleased  further  to  take  noticCj  that  yesterday  came  to 
my  hands  a  copy  of  Mr.  Serjeant's  treatise  called  Schism 
Dispatched^,  written  a^inst  Doctor  Hammond  and  myself,  it 
being  the  first  time  that  I  Iiave  viewed  it*  I  wish  I  had  had  a 
graver  adversary  in  tliis  cause,  who  had  consulted  more  with 
his  own  judgment  and  experience,  and  less  with  passion  and 
prejudice*  The  contention  is  not  equal,  between  an  ancient 
doctor  and  a  young  prevaricator,  whose  office  is  to  make 
freshmen  laugh  and  gape*".  WTieu  Mr*  Serjeant  hath  wea- 
ried himself  twenty  or  thirty  years  longer  in  the  study  of 
theology*',   he   will   grow    less    impetnous   and    censorious. 


*  [Hie  CaatigBtions  were  Arst  printed 
in  l^'f?!  AS  iippi'ftr§  b^  A  title- page  to 
the  tracts  whleh  to  hMlf  the  nnpressbti 
fonOM  tht  only  title,  and  which  bem 
1Mb  dite.  The  work  of  printing  the 
book  howffirrt  luted  uiiiil  ItiJS  ;  when 
§omi  loftvtfe  were  added  to  the  remaiti- 
fiw  Qopieii  two  befufe  the  oHkiiiilI 
m**p*0^t  eontainmg  a  new  tlt]i^~page, 
4Mtd  ]tf/S8»  as  foliowii— CAfitigAdonH  of 
Mr.  rtobbeB  hi^  U&t  Anitn&dv.  izi  the 
CM«  cmiceming  Liberty  and  Univ.  Ne- 
r^..;*.  .  ith  an  Appendix  concerning 
I  -^  of  Leviathan  or  the  Great 

^'  lit'   other  \tMi  beiiig  blank; 


two  aller  Ihis  Anaw.  to  the  npoXtydfUfra, 
containing  the  above  Advertiseiuent 
and  a  Tablif  of  Errata,  In  other  re^ 
apecUt  tbe  Keveral  copies  of  this  tbe 
Ofrigiual  edition^  one  or  two  trifling  cor- 
rectioni  excepted,  are  ideuticallj'  the 
same.] 

■•  [Schiitm  Dis«p«tdi"t^  or,  A  Re- 
joynder  to  the  Replies  of  Dr.  Hum* 
mond  atid  the  Ld.  of  Dcrry*  by  S.  W» 
Bvo.  ti*  p.  ItkST-  See  above  in  v&L  IL 
Preface,  and  pp.  353,  note  j^  3Ci3.  note 
A ;  and  vol.  L  p.  xxviii*] 

*"  [Sec  above  in  vnL  ii,  pp*  366*  note 
b,  ^dtt.  note  J,  J 
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Part    but  more  judicious  and  discreet ;  and  of  so  much  more  value 

— — —  in  the  eyes  of  others  as  he  setteth  a  less  value  upon  himself. 

Now  I  have  a  copy,  if  Grod  bless  me  with  life  and  health,  I 

shall  endeavour  in  a  short  time  to  let  the  world  see,  that  my 

religion  is  as  much  better  than  his,  as  my  charity  is  greater. 


rac 


DISCOURSE  II. 


CASTIGATIONS 


o? 


MR.  HOBBES'  ANIMADVERSIONS. 


\  AN  ANSWER  TO  HIS  RELATION  OF  THE  OCCASION  OF 
THE  CONTROVERSY, 


1.  Heee  is  nothing  of  moment  to  advantage  his  cause.  An-  Eleven 
other  mnu  would  say,  here  is  nothing  alleged  by  hinmrhich  is  Ske*  Za. 
true.     Whereas  he  saith,  that  the  *^  question  disputed  among  ^cyii^n? 
the  old  philosophers'*  was,' — *' whether  all  things  that  eome  ^"^''l^,. 

[  ^  ♦  old  pbilo- 

to  pass  proceed  from  necessity,  or  some  imm  chance*^  — it  sopher*.] 
was  as  well  debated  among  the  old  philosophers,  whether 
all  things  come  to  pass  by  cliance,  and  nothing  proceed  from 
necessity, — and  likewise,^  whet  her  some  events  proceed 
from  necessity,  and  some  come  to  pass  by  chance,^ — as  that 
which  he  mentions, — ^^  whether  all  events  proceed  from  ne- 
cessity, or  some*'  come  to  pass  "by  chance/'  That  is  the 
first  error. 

2.  His  second  error  is,  that  he  opposeth  ^'ehance"  to  "neces* 
aity**;"  as  if  all  things  came  to  pass  by  necessity,  which  come 
not  to  pass  by  chance  :  w^hereas  those  ancient  philosophers 
(of  whom  he  speaks)  did  oppose  contiugeney  to  necessity, 
and  not  chance  alone.  Chauce  is  but  one  branch  of  contin- 
gency.    Free  acts  are  done  contingently,  but  not  by  chance. 

3.  Thirdly,  lie  is  mistaken  in  this  also,  that  he  saith,  those 
ancient  philosophers  did  never  *'  draw  into  argument  the  al- 
mighty power  of  the  Deity<=/*     For  we  find  in  Tully'*,  and  in 


[Ibid.] 

[Ctr.,  De  Oiviii.f  lib. 


.tv.B&,H.] 
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CluTiippua  (as  he  is  alleged  by  Eusebius*)i  that  one  of  the 
-  main  groiiuds  of  the  Stoics  was  the  prescience  of  God ;  and 
that  tlie  predictions  of  their  oracles  and  prophets  could  not 
be  certain,  uzdess  hU  things  came  to  pass  by  inevitable 
necessity* 

4,  FourtlJyj  he  erreth  in  this,  that  hberty  is  a  "third  way 
of  bringing  things  to  pass^  distinct  from  necessity  and  con- 
tingency ^"  For  libert}^  is  subordinate  to  contingency.  They 
defined  contingents  to  be  those  things  which  might  either 
coma  to  pass  or  not  come  to  pass;  that  is^  either  freely  or 
casually :  and  in  all  their  questions  of  contingencyj  liberty 
was  principtUly  understood. 

5*  His  fifth  error  is^  that  "  free  will  is  a  thing  that  was 
never  mentioned  among  them?/'  I  belieTc  it  was  itever 
mentioned  by  them  in  English,  by  the  name  of  '*  free  will ;" 
but  he  may  find  "  aihe^ovcnai^'^  and  "  Trpoaip^aiv"  Let  him 
read  Aristotle  alone;  and  he  shall  find  not  only  this  free 
elective  power  of  the  will,  but  also  the  difference  between 
voluntary  or  spontaneous  (which  ia  all  the  hberty  he  admit- 
teth}j  and  free  or  that  which  is  elected  upon  deliberation^*  'ss 
Hear  Cjdvin, — "  Semper  apud  Latbios  liberi  arbitrii  nomen 
extiiii^  GriECOS  vera  tmn  puduit  arrogant ius  usurpare  VQcabu- 
iums  siqtddem  *  adre^ovo'wv'  dixeruni  ^*^ 

6,  Sixthly,  he  erreth  yet  more  grossly  in  sajdng^  that  "  free 
will  was  never  mentioned  by  Christians  in  the  beginning 
tiirist(»ns,3  pf  Cliristianityj''  but  *'for  some  ages  [past]"  brought  in 
by  "the  doctors  of  the  Roman  Church V  Whereas  it  is 
undeniably  true,  that  sundry  ancient  Fathers  have  written 
whole  treatises  expressly  of  free  will* ;  that  there  is  scarcely 
one  Father  that  doth  not  mention  it;  and  sundry  of  the  first 


p»r,  EvAng.,  lib.  ¥i.  c,  U*  [p.  287,  M. 
Paris.  162a.] 

«  [Clu,,  Occ,  of  ContTov.,  p,  1.  "  dis- 
tinct from  nece«wly  And  rAnwi?**/*] 

'  [Ibid.] 

*  [Ariitot.,]  Elhic^  lib.  Ill,  c^,  iil, 

'  [Calvin,]    Instil.,  [liK]  II,  e.  iL 
icct,  4.  [Op.  toiiu  U.  p.  62.  pd.  Amfitj 
^  [QiL,  Uoc,  of  t'ourrav,,  p,  1,] 

*  L*^R"ipArt*  tlip  liht  i^ivtn  by  Itrllar- 
roine  in  e,  1 .  bk.  iii,  of  his  Treatisi?  De 
GraL  «rt  Lib.  Arb, ;  vii.  SU  Btiut  ( Scrm, 


dc  Lib.  Arb,)*  St,  Cbrysoatom  (Ore- 
tioireH  y,  de  l*rovi<l.  rt  F«.to)»  Sl  Au- 
gostitt  (De  Lib.  Arb.,  UK  lil,  And  IH 
GmiiA  et  Lib,  ArK),  SL  Prosper  |  Ej^sL 
dtf  Gmt,  et  Lib.  Arb,  ad  Buftjrmm)^  St, 
Arifl«lm  (Lib,  de  CoiiiMird*  Gmtiit rl  Lib. 
Arh.,A)id  I>iBLdeLib.  Arb,),SL  ikmurd 
(Trat'tftt.  de  Omt  et  Lib.  Arh.)  %  uulof 
Fjithera  wbo  have  irented  the  tcu bjf«t 
iTicideutrtlly,  Origea  (De  Prindp.»  lih- 
iiL),  EuAffhig*  (PT«p.  Evung.,  lib. 
vi,],  St,  John  Dumjiicenf  (De  Fid« 
OnUod*»  lib.  ii.  e.  2i*,  iq.)*  IloefhiuA 
(De  Consul  lit.  Fliilosopb^  lib,  v.).&c] 
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heretics,  m  SimoQ  Magus™,  the  Manicheea,  the  Marcioiiites,  Diacouhak 
&cJ^,  and  their  followers^  have  been  coodemned  for  mamtaiti-  — Ih — 
ing  absolute  necessity  against  free  wilL 

7.  His  seventh  error  is,  that  "  St.  Paul  never  useth  the  iConc^rti- 
term  of  free  will,  nor  did  hold  an^  doctrine  eqnivaleat^'  to  it°.  Paui:^ 
Hear  himself; — "  Am  I  not  an  Apostle  ?  am  I  not  free  ?  .  , 
have  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  aa 
the  other  Apostles?  .  ,  or  I  only  and  Bamabasj  have  not 
we  power  to  forbear  working  V  St,  Panl  did  those  things 
freely  upon  his  own  election,  which  he  was  not  necessitated 
to  do  *  and  did  forbear  those  things  freely,  which  he  was  not 
neeesaitated  to  forbear.  This  doctrine  is  *'  equivalent"^  to  ours, 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will  from  necessitation.  Take  another 
place,  wherein  you  have  both  the  name  and  the  thing; — 
"  Nevertheless,  he  that  standetli  steadfast  in  his  heart,  having 
no  necessity,  but  hatli  power  over  his  own  will."  The  words 
in  the  original  are  a  plain  description  of  the  old  "aurefoucrtoj/^ 
(which  name  Calvin  did  so  much  dislike)  or  free  will; — 
"  i^Qtxrtau  S^  t)(€t  wepl  rov  l&iov  ffek-^pLaro^/^  Here  is  not 
only  freedom,  but  power  and  dominion.  Mr*  Hobbes 
teacheth  us,  that  a  man  is  free  to  do,  but  not  free  to  will 
St.  Paul  teacheth  us,  that  a  man  "  hath  power  over  his  own 
will/'  Then  he  is  free  to  will  j  then  his  will  is  not  eitriuse- 
cally  predetermined. 

8.  Eighthly,  he  wrongs  the  doctors  of  the  Koman  Church,  fconceni* 
as  if  they  "exempted  the  will  of  man  from  the  dominion  of  I^^' of  the" 


They  maintain,  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  of  5^**^^  , 

•^  Church.) 


God's  willP 

man  is  expressly  from  the  will  of  God,  Who  made  it  free. 
They  teach j  that  God  can  suspend  the  act  of  the  will^  can 
determine  the  will,  can  change  the  will,  doth  dispose  of  aU 
the  acts  of  the  will,  can  do  anything  but  compel  the  will, 
which  implieth  a  contradiction^. 

9*  Ninthly  (to  let  us  see  what  a  profound  clerk  he  is  in 
ecctestastieal  controversies),  Mr*  Hobbes  thinks  he  hath  hit 
the  nail  on  the  headj  of  the  difference  between  the  Church  of 

"  [See  Vincent  of  Lmjia,CormiacjDJt, 
B.  313*  4ta.  Bnmm  J68S.— "  Qiiis  int* 
Slmonem  Maguin  -  .  ftuclorvni  nmlu' 
riuni  id  est,  scfUrum,  iiiiplet^tmn,  Aa- 
g:]tiorum(|ue  no»tronuii,ftuiiijia  eatdicere 
Cmtorem  Deumf**] 

^  (See  for  the  Manichees,  Aug.  Llh. 
de  Kcrtrs^  c.  xlvL   (Op.  lutu.  viii.  p. 


17»  C,  D),  and  ftir  the  Mftrctontteti 
IremeuR,  Adv.  Htere^.^  Ub.  L  c  29  (p» 

lOK  ed.  Grabe),] 

**  [Qu.,  Occ.  of  CfJQtrov,^  p-  ^'] 

'  [Ibid,  pp.  1,2.] 

t  [See  B  ell  Arm. ,  De  Gratii  et  LiK 
Arb^t  lib*  iv*  cc.  14^— Ifij  Up.  torn.  iii. 
pp.  740-7-^3.] 
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Part    Rome  and  us  concerning  free  will,  in  this  disputation **.     Just 

'■ —  as  the  blind  senator  in  Juvenal  made  a  large  encomium  of  the 

goodly  turbot  which  lay  before  Caesar,  but  (as  ill  luck  would 
have  it)  turned  himself  the  quite  contrary  way : — 

"  .  .  .  At  illi  dextra  jacebat" 
"  Bellua*  ....'* 

The  controversy  lies  on  the  other  side ;  not  about  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  in  natural  or  civil  actions,  which  is  our 
question,  but  (if  it  be  not  a  logomachy)  about  the  power  of 
free   will  in  moral  and  supernatural  actions   without  the 
assistance  of  grace, 
rconcern-       10.  In  the  tenth  place,  he  misinforms  his  readers,  that 
fonned   ^  ^'  this  Opinion^'  (of  freedom  from  necessitation   and  deter- 
churches.]  ^ination  to  one)  "  was  cast  out  by  the  Reformed  Churches 
instructed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  and  others*."    Where  have  the 
Reformed  Churches,  or  any  of  them,  in  their  public  confes- 
sions, cast  out  this  freedom  from  necessitation  whereof  we 
write?     Indeed  Luther'*  was  once   against  it,  and  so  was 
Melancthon* ;  but  they  grew  wiser,  and  retracted  whatsoever 
they  had  written  against  it^.     And  so  would  Mr.  Hobbes  do 
likewise,  if  he  were  well  advised.     Either  he  did  know  of 
Luther's  retraction,  and  then  it  was  not  ingenuously  done  to 
conceal  it ;  or  (which  I  rather  believe)  he  did  not  know  of  it, 
and  then  he  is  but  meanly  versed  in  the  doctrine  and  affairs 
of  the  Protestants. 
[Concern-       11.  Lastly,  he  accuseth  "Arminius"  to  have  been  a  re- 
mfnius/]     storer  or  "  reducer"  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  free  will*  by 
a  postliminium,     I  do  not  think  that  ever  he  read  one  word 
of  Arminius  in  his  life,  or  knoweth  distinctly  one  opinion 
that  Arminius  held.     It  was  such  deep  controvertists  as  him- 

'  [Qu.,  Occ.  of  Controv.,  pp.  1,  2.]  Arb.,  as  it  stands  in  the  first  edition  of 

•  [Juv.,  iv.  120,  121.]  the  book,  Timo.  1521:  and  Bellarm., 

t  [Qu.,  Occ.  of  Controv.,  p.  2.]  De  Grat.  et  Lib.  Arb.,  lib.  iv.  c.  5,  Op. 

"  [See  the  Assert.  Omn.  Art  D.  M.  torn.  iii.  pp.  718,  719.] 

Lutheri  a  Leone  X.  Damnat,  art  3(5;  J^  [  By  Luther,  in  his  Liber  de]  Visitat 

inter  Opera  M.  Lutheri,  torn. ii.  pp.  310.  Saxon.,  [viz.  his  Apolog.  pro  Confess. 

b,  &c.    fol.   Jenae,     1564;  — and    the  Aug.,  A.D.  1538,  Artie  de  Lib.  Arb. ; 

Qusestio  de  Viribus  et  Voluntate  Ho-  Op.  torn.  iv.  p.  21'8]. — [By  Melanch- 

minis  sine  gratia,  disputata   Wirtem-  thon,  in  his]  Loci  Commun.,  [artt  De 

bergs  Anno  1516,  Conclus.  ii.  CorolL  Lib.  Arbit.  etde  Caussft  Pcccati,]  edit. 

1  ;  ibid. torn.  i.  p.  1,  a; — and  the  cele-  poster,  [scil.    12mo.  1546. — The  book 

brated   tract  De  Servo   Arbitrio,  8vo.  was  first  published  in  1521,   and  the 

Witemb.  1526.]  first  article  of  those  just  referred  to  was 

'  [See  his  Annot.  on  the  Epist.  to  almost  wholly  rewritten  for  the   later 

the  Romans,  c.  viii.  (p.  60.  8vo.  1523) ;  edition.] 

and  his  Loci  Comnmnei*,  art.  de  Lib.  «  [Qu.  Occ.  of  Controv.,  p.  2.] 
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self  that  iiccused  the  Church  of  England  of  AnniniaTiisin,  for  DtscouI 


holding  those  truths  which  they  ever  professed  before 
Amiiuius  was  bom.  If  Arminius  were  alive,  Mr,  Hobbes, 
out  of  conscience  J  ought  to  nsk  him  forgiveness.  Let  him 
speak  for  himself: — "  De  libero  honiinis  arhitrio  ita  »enHo/* 
kc.*f  ^*  in  statu  vero  lapms^*^  he, — "This  is  my  sentence  of  free 
737  will,  that  man  .  .  ,  fallen  can  neither  think,  norwill^  nor  do 
that  which  is  truly  good,  of  himself  and  from  liimself  ^  but 
that  it  is  needful  that  he  be  regenernted  and  renewed  in  his 
understanding,  will^  affections^  and  all  his  powers,  from  God^ 
in  Christ,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  understand^  esteem,  con- 
sider, will,  and  do  aright,  that  winch  is  truly  good*."  It  was 
not  the  speculative  doctrine  of  Arminiua,  but  the  seditious 
tenets  of  Mr,  Hobhes,  and  such  like,  which  opened  a  large 
window  to  our  troubles. 

How  is  it  possible  to  pack  up  more  errors  together  in  so 
narrow  a  compass  ?  If  I  were  worthy  to  advise  Mr,  Hobbes, 
he  should  never  have  more  to  do  with  these  old  philosophers 
(except  it  were  to  weed  them  for  some  obsolete  opinions, — 
Chrysippus  used  to  say,  '  be  sometimes  wanted  opinions  but 
never  wanted  arguments^*),  but  to  stand  upon  his  own 
tottom,  and  make  himself  both  party,  juror,  and  judge  in 
his  own  cause. 


11. 


CONCERNING    TOE    STATING    OP   THl    QUESTION. 


The  right  stating  of  the  question  is  commonly  the  midway  The  con- 
to  the  determination  of  the  difference ;  and  he  himself  con-  of  a  wi'iM 
fesseth,  that  I  have  done  that  more  than  once  ;  saving  that  he  *^^^^^fj|^^ 
thtnketh  I  have  done  it  over  cautiously, — '^  with  as  mnch  *|^'*  «i"«»- 
catition  as"  I  would  draw  up  "a  lease^."     Ahnndant  caution 


•  D«irlmr.  Sententiw  Anriinii  ad  Ord* 

Hollindiff,  [pp.   121,    122.   inter  Op. 

Jac.  A  nil!  nil,   LugdL  BaL  4to.  1620. — 

**  Dt  Uhero  arhitrin  homnu  tin  vutia ; 

I  |i0miiiem  in  prinio  Btatii  creation  is  Rills' 

i^tuceinodi    notitiif   Banctitate^    il^f^ue 

Tiribiu    instmctum    fuiajie^   ul   veruiri 

bonuiD    intelltgere;,    sitimari",    consi- 

r  dtrrare,  Telle, et  perficereviLluerit,pTaut 

I  qnidrm   ei    mandatum   erat  :    ficd   hoc 

t  l^men  non  nin  cum  auxilia  gratiie  Dei  t 

im  Miaim  ivro  taptwM  #/  pfccofi,  €^  tHptti 


ti  <t  tfipt&t  ^ued  tjuidrm  rfff  ^9mtm  e*U 

poSMe ;  xtd  nrcesMe  fuxe  ui  a  /}*'&  in 
Chrht^  per  Spirttttm  Sanctum  JpAin»  rf- 
grntretHt  ei  rrntif^tur  if*  tutcfl^f'ftii  i^^t» 
tionibHM  *me  mlunirtl^^  tmnibHttjtie  mri- 
huM^  nd  id  quod  iffff  bonum  ffii  rfptr 
inttHigfttdum^  etntimnnditmt  c&ftstdfran'- 
dfifn^  ttfiendiivft  et  faciendum  **^ 
••  [Dlog.  LacTt-^Til  179.) 
'  [an.,  State  ofQucH.,  p.  3*] 
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was  nevei-  thought  hurtful  until  now.  Doth  not  the  truth 
require  as  much  regard  as  ^'  a  lease  ?"  On  the  other  aide^  I 
acx^use  liitn  to  have  stated  it  too  carelessly^  loosely^  and  con- 
fusedly. He  saith,  he  imderstauds  not  these  words,  "  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner  concerns  not  tlie  question «."  I  do 
really  believe  him.  But  in  concludingj  that  whatsoever  he 
doth  not  understand  is  unintelligible,  he  doth  hut  abuse 
himself  and  his  readers.  Let  him  study  better  what  is  the 
diflerent  power  of  the  will  in  natural  or  cinl  actions,  which  is 
the  subject  of  our  discourse,  and  moral  or  supernatural  acts, 
which  concerns  not  this  question ;  and  the  necessity  of  add- 
ing these  words  will  clearly  appear  to  him. 

Such  another  pitifid  piece  is  his  other  exception,  against 
these  words,  "without  their  own  concurrence';**  which,  he 
saith,  are  "  unsigniflcHnt,  unless"  I  *'  mean  that  the  events 
themselves  should  concur  to  their  own  production  s/'  Either 
these  words  wem  "  unsignificant/'  or  he  was  blind,  or  worse 
than  blind,  wheu  he  transcribed  them.  My  words  were 
these,  ^'  whether  all  agents  and  all  events  be  predetermined^  :'* 
he  fraudulently  leaves  out  these  words,  *'all  agents,"  and 
makes  me  to  state  the  question  thus, — "  whether  all  events 
be  predetermined  without  their  own  concmTcnee ' ;"  whereas 
those  words — "  without  their  own  concurrence" — ha<l  no 
reference  at  all  to  "  all  events''  but  to  *'  all  agents ;"  which 
words  he  hath  omitted, 
BifTercnce  The  State  of  the  question  being  agreed  upon,  it  were  vanity  i 
iiatunJ  ant!  ^^**^  mere  beating  of  the  air  in  me,  to  weary  myself  aud  the 
momi  am^  reader  with  the  serious  examination  of  all  bis  extravagaut 
and  impertinent  faneies :  as  this,—"  whether  there  be  a  moral 
etheacy  which  is  not  natural^  ;'* — ^ which  is  so  far  from  being 
the  question  between  us,  that  no  man  makes  any  question  of 
it,  except  one,  who  hath  got  a  blow  upon  his  head  with  a  mill^ 
sail.  Natiu'al  causes  produce  their  effects  by  a  true  real  in- 
tlueuce,  which  implies  an  absolute  determination  to  one :  as 
a  father  begets  a  son,  or  fire  produceth  lire.  Moral  causes 
have  no  natural  iutluence  into  the  effect,  but  move  or  induce 


c«^^ 


•  [Qu.,  StAte&f  QureL,  p*3.— *'  Not 
Intdligiblt,  i&,  fint,  that  *  tlie  ranvcr- 
■ion/*'  ^c—fnim  Ilifc  Defence,  NuiiiK 
ill  Jiliove  |it  B2,  Dae.  t  PL  lii] 

'  [Ibid.,  fifoin  ih«  DefeQce, ibid] 


»  [Ibid J 


Defpuee,]  Numb. ill [dbove*  p.Z%] 
*  ]  Qxu  SUnte  of  Qiie^L,  p.  2. 1 
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some  ather  cause  without  themselves  to  produce  it :  aa  when  Discou 
ft  preacher  persuadeth  his  hearers  to  give  ahnB ;  here  ia  no 
absolute  neceasitation  of  hearers,  nor  anything  that  is  opposite 
to  true  hberty. 

Such  another  question  it  that  which  follows^ — '^  whether 
the  object  of  the  sight  be  the  cause  of  seeing^;" — meaning  (if 
he  mean  aright)  the  subjective  eause  :  or, — ^liow  "the  under* 
standing**  doth  ^*  propose  tlie  object  to  the  wiU™;" — -which 
tliougb  it  he  blind,  as  philosophers  agree^  yet  not  so  bhnd  as 
he  that  will  not  see,  but  is  ready  to  follow  the  good  advice  of 
the  intellect,  I  may  not  desert  that  which  is  generally  ap* 
proved,  to  satisfy  the  fantastic  humour  of  a  single  conceited 
person.  No  man  would  take  exceptions  at  these  plirases^ 
**the  wiU  wUIeth,"  "the  understanding  understandethV'  the 
former  terra  expressing  the  faculty^  the  latter  the  elicit  act, 
but  one  who  is  resolved  to  pick  quarrels  with  the  whole  world, 

"  To  permit  a  thing  willingly  to  be  done*'  by  another",  that  Not  r^  will 
is  evil,  not  for  the  evil's  sake  which  is  permitted^  but  for  that  of  (vbneg*- 
good*B  sake  which  is  to  be  drawn  out  of  it,  is  not  to  will  it  JJJ^^^'^^qj. 
positively^  nor  to  determine  it  to  e\il  by  a  natural  influence;  *«fi  ^"^ 
which  whosoever  do  maintain,  do  undeniably  uiake  God  the 
fiuthor  of  sin.     Between  positive  w  illing,  and  nillingj  there  is 
R  mean  of  abnegation,  that  is,  not  to  w  ill. 
73a      That  "  the  will'*  doth  'determine  itself  p/'  is  a  truth  not  to 
be  doubted  of.     What  different  degrees  of  aid  or  assistance 
the  will  doth  stand  in  need  of  in  different  acts,  natural,  moral, 
Biipernatural ;  where  a  general  assistance  is  sufficient,  and 
where  a  special  assistance  is  necessary*';  is  altogether  imper- 
tinent to  this  present  controversy,  or  to  the  right  stating  of 
this  question. 

In  the  last  place,  he  repeateth  his  old  distinction,  between  niidbtinc- 
a  mau^s  freedom  "  to  do"  those  things  which  are  ''  in  his  l^,^^^„  i^^ 
power,"  if  he  "  will,'*  and  the  freedom  "  to  will"  what  he  ^^."^ 
will^;  which  he  illustrateth  (for  similitudes  prove  nothing)  conftitfU. 
Iiy  a  comparison  drawn  from  the  natural   appetite*  to  the 
rational  appetite; — "will  is  appetite,"  but  "it  is  one  ques- 
tion, whether  he  be  free  to  eat  that  hath  an  appetite;  and 


'  C*ttae  thai  it  u  tenu"] 
■  [Ibid.] 

«■  [Ibid.] 


4,— 


I  bid/ 

;iMd.; 

tbid. 
Ibid-l 
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another'^  que^tion^  "  whether  he  be  free  to  have  an  appetite*/* 
"  III  the  former/^  he  saith,  he  *'  iigreeth  with"  me,  that  a  man 
is  "free  to  do  what  he  will^"  '*  In  the  latter/'  he  saitb,  he 
"  dissenta"  fixim  me,  that  a  man  is  not  "  free  to  will","  And 
(as  if  he  had  uttered  some  profound  mystery)  he  addeth  in  a 
triumphing  raanucfj  that  "if"  I  **  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish  between  those  two  questions/-  I  "have  not  done 
well  to  meddle  with  either  j"  and  *'  if*'  I  ''  Imve  understood 
them,  to  bring  arguments  to  prove  that  a  man  is  free  to  do  if 
he  will;  is  to  deal  uuingenuuusly  and  fiandulently  with**  my 
*' readers  \" 

Yet  let  us  have  good  words,  "  Homini  homo  quid  priest ai^" 
— "  what  diilcrenco  U  there  between  man  and  man  V'^  That 
so  mauv  wits  before  Mr.  Hobbes  in  all  ages  should  beat  their 
brains  about  this  question  all  their  lives  long,  and  never  meet 
with  this  distinction^  which  strikes  the  question  dead*  What 
should  liiiider  him  from  crying  out  "  cyp^^Oj  evpfjxd^ — ^"  I 
have  found  itj  I  have  foimd  it^?"  But  stay  a  little;  the 
second  thoughts  are  wiser ;  and  the  more  I  look  upon  this 
distinction,  the  less  I  like  it.  It  secmeth  like  tlie  log  in  the 
fable,  which  terrified  the  poor  frogs  with  the  noise  it  made  at 
the  first  falling  of  it  into  the  water,  but  afterwards  thej  in- 
sulted over  it,  and  took  their  turns  to  leap  upon  it*  Some  take 
it  to  be  pure  nonsense; — "whether  a  man  be  free  in  such  things 
as  be  withiu  his  power*;"  that  is,  whether  he  be  free  wbercin 
he  ia  fi-ee,  or  that  be  withiu  hia  power  which  is  in  his  power* 

I  have  formerly  shewed'',  and  shall  demonstrate  further  as 
there  is  occasion,  that  this  distinction  is  contradictorv*  and 
destructive  to  his  own  grounds;  according  to  which  all  the 
other  powers  and  faculties  of  a  man  ai^  determined  to  one 
by  an  extriusecal  fiux  of  natural  causes,  equally  with  the  will ; 
and  therefore  a  man  is  no  more  necessitated  to  will  or  choose 
what  he  will  do,  than  to  do  what  he  wills.  Secondly,  I  have 
shewed  %  that  this  distinction  is  vain  and  unuseiiilj  and  doth 
not  hold  off  so  much  as  one  blow  fr-om  Mr*  Ilobbes  and  his 


•  rati^  Suie  of  Quwu,  a  *.  1 


:lbiii] 
'  [Ibid.] 


T  JTerent,  Euil*»  IL  IL 
*  [AreliiioodeipAp.Hut., 


Diaput  qui 


cl(>cLtur  nv  SUA V iter  quid^iu  vWi  f)tHi#e 
M?t'uniL   Epicuri    decreU,   c    it  ^  (>l>. 
Moral.,  toin*  v.  p*  .11  L  ed.  Wvttuub*] 
•  [QiL,  Stute  of  Quests  p.  +.] 
^  [Defriicef  Numb«  iij,  ubovis,  p,^] 
^  [Ibid,,  p.  52.] 
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bleeding  cauae.    All  those  gross  absurdities  which  do  necea-  Dtscovbse 

■arily  follovy  the  inevitable  determination  of  all  actions  and  —^ 

^events  by  extrinsecal  causes,  do  fall  much  more  Iieavily  and 
iusupportably  upou  the  extrinsecal  determination  of  the  ^ilL 
.  So  he  sticks  deeper  by  means  of  thia  distinction  in  the  same 
'  mire.  All  the  ground  of  justice  that  he  cau  find  in  punisb- 
mentSj  is  this ;  that  though  men^s  actions  be  neceaaary,  yet 
they  do  them  willingly^,  Now  if  ibc  will  be  irresistibly  de- 
terniiued  to  all  its  individual  acts,  then  there  is  no  more  jns- 
Itice  to  punish  a  man  for  williug  necessarily  than  for  doing 
jnccessarily*  Thirdly,  I  have  shewed  already^  in  part^  that 
[this  distinction  is  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  whole  worlds 
I  who  take  the  w^ill  to  be  much  more  free  than  the  perform- 
iuicet  which  may  be  thus  enlarged, — Though  a  man 
'were  thrust  into  the  deepest  dungeon  of  Eui^ope,  yet  in 
[despite  of  all  the  second  causes  he  may  will  his  own 
liberty.  Let  the  causes  heap  a  conglomeration  of  diseases 
apon  a  man,  more  than  Ilerod  hadj  yet  he  may  will  hia[ArU3iu, 
»wn  health.  Though  a  man  be  withheld  from  his  friend  '^ 
by  seas  and  mountains,  yet  be  may  will  his  presence.  He 
.  tiiat  hath  not  so  much  as  a  cracked  groat  towards  the  pay- 
ir^ent  of  his  debts,  may  yet  will  the  satisfaction  of  his  creditors. 
ad  though  some  of  these  may  seem  but  pendulous  wishes 
'of  iutposflibilitieSj  and  not  so  compatible  with  a  serious  de- 
liberatiouj  yet  they  do  pliduly  shew  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
"  In  great  things"  (said  the  poet)  "  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
rilled';"  that  is^  to  have  done  what  is  in  our  power.  So  we 
fifty, "  God  aceepteth  ttic  will/'  that  which  we  caUj  "  for  the 
deed,"  that  which  we  cannot.  "  If  there  be  first  a  willing  s  Cor.  viii, 
mind^  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath"  {that  is, 
to  will}j  "  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not*'  (that  is, 
rsji to  perform).  And  yet  more  plainly^— "To  will  is  present  HoniAiL td. 
with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  that  find  1 
not-"  Yet  ssuth  T,  H.,  ^^  a  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  wills," 
but  not  "to  will''  what  he  will  do». 

To  come  yet  a  little  nearer  to  T.  H.     For  since  he  refuscth  [H(^iy 
all  btimati  authority^  I  must  i^tick  to  Scripture.     It  LsciUled  ^^^^^i'^"**^  1 


*  [See  ibove  iu  the  Dcfencp,  T.  11.^ 

•  [Defuiee,  Numb,  iji,  «bc»vc  p.  31,] 


'  ["  In   magnis  et  voluisAc  fit  cit/ 
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a  man's  **  own  wiD/'  and  his "  own  Toluntaiy  will/'  If  it  be  de- 
termined irresistibly  by  outward  causey  it  is  imther  ikeir 
"own  will*'  than  his  "  own  will."     Nay,  to  let  him  see,  that 
the  Teiy  name  of  "  free  will"  it^lf  is  not  such  a  atran^r  in 
1  villa  Scripture  as  he  imagineth,  it  is  caOed  a  man's  '^  own  fire 
will/*     How  often  do  we  read  in  the  books  of  Moses,  £jmi, 
and  the  Psalms,  of  "free  will  offertDgs,"     This  free  will  is 
opposed  not  only  to  compulsionj  but  ali*o  to  necessity; — "not 
of  neecssity  but  willingly ;" — and  is  inconsistent  with  extrin* 
secal  determination  to  one,  with  which  election  of  this  or  th 
indifFerently  h  incompatible*     *'  Is  not  the  whole  land  bcfoi 
thee  r^  said  Abraham  to  Lot ;  "  if  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hain 
then  I  win  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  righl 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left/'     God  said  to  Da%id,  " 
offer  thee  three  things^  choose  one  of  them ;"  and  to  Solomonj' 
''  because  thou  hast  asked  tliis  thing,  and  hast  not  asked  long 
life/'  or  "  riches/*    And  Herod  to  his  daughter,  "  Ask  of 
whatsoever  thou  wilt;"  iVnd  Pilate  to  the  Jews,  "  Wliether 
the  twain  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you?^*     And  St.  Pai 
unto  the  Corinthians,  "  What  wiQ  ye  ?  shall  I  come  unto  you 
with  a  rod,  or  in  love  ?"     Both  were  in  their  choice,     Tet 
T-  H,  doth  tell  us,  that  all  these  were  free  to  do  this  or  that 
indiffereutly,  if  they  wouldj  but  not  free  to  wiU.     To  choose 
and  to  elect,  is,  of  all  others^  the  most  proper  act  of  the  irill^H 
But  all  these  were  free  to  choose  and  elect  this  or  that  iudif^H 
fereutlyj  or  eke  aU  this  were  mere  mockery*    And  therefore 
they  were  free  to  will     The  Scripture  knoweth  no  extriuseci 
determiners  of  the  wtU,  but  itself.     So  it  is  said  of  Eli  s  sous 
"  Give  flesh  to  roast  for  the  priest,  for  he  will  not  have  sodd< 
flesh  of  thee,  but  raw,^'  and  "if  thou  wilt  not  give  it,  I  wi 
take  it  by  force/* 

"  Sic  volo,  dc  iuheo  \  stat  pro  rfttione  voluntas  K** 
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xiiv.  I2-] 

[1  King, 

iiL  n.f 

[Wark  vi. 
2±] 
[Malt* 
SjivU.  SI*] 

[I  Cor.  ir. 


I  Sam.  ii, 
1^(16.1 


Luke  xti, 
17— liyj 


Here  was  more  wiU  than  necessity.  So  it  is  said  of  the 
rich  man  in  the  Gospel ;  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  .  .  this  I  will 
do,  I  wUl  pnll  down  my  barns  and  build  greater,  and  tlier© 
will  I  bestow  all  my  fruits  and  my  goods  i  and  I  will  say  to 
mj  soul,  .  .  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry/'  Both 
his  purse  and  person  were  under  the  command  of  his  will. 

*  [Jiir,  VI*  223*     **  Hoc  void,  &)c  Jubeoi  *i/"  fifc*j 
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So  St.  Jame«  saitb,  "  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say,  To-day  or  to-  Drteoyntr. 
niorraw  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  continue  there  a  year,  ^^*-_ 
and  biiVj  and  scU,  and  get  gain ;  whcrcaa  ye  know  not  what  _!!fi5.j^" 
shall  be  to-morrow/'  &c. ;  *^  for  that  3^e  ought  to  say,  If  the 
Lord  will,  we  shall  hve,  and  do  thi^s  or  that.'*     The  defect  w  as 
not  in  their  will  to  resolve,  but  in  their  power  to  perform.    So 
T.  IL  his  necessity  was  their  lihertyj  and  their  hbertj^  was  his 
necessity*     Lastly,  the  Scriptnrcs  teach  us,  that  it  h  in  the 
power  of  a  man  to  choose  Ids  own  will  for  the  future  : — "All  Josh,  i,  le, 
that  thou  commandcst  us,  we  wUl  do;    and  whithersoever^  ' 
thou  sendest  us,  we  will  go :  as  we  hearkened  unto  Moses  in 
all  things,  so  will  we  hearken  unto   thee/'     So   saith   St. 
Paul ; — '*  What  I  do,  that  I  will  do  j" — and  in  another  place,  sCbr.xtja 
"  I  do  rejoice,  and  I  will  rejoice ;''— and,  "  They  that  will  be  ['TilI;.*VL ' 
rich."     When  Christ  inquired  of  His  disciples,  "  Will  ye  also  n[,|,,i^ 
go  away,"  according  to  T,  IL  Lis  principlesj  lie  should  have^?-! 
said, '  Must  ye  also  go  away/ 

We  have  riewed  his  distinction,  but  we  have  not  answered  The  senwi " 
his  comparison.  "  Will  is  an  appetite  -J'  and  "  it  is  one  tio'imi  ap* 
question,  whether  he  be  free  to  eat  that  hath  an  appetite,  and  Sfi5t%,T^ 
another,  whether  he  be  free  to  have  an  appetite/^  Com- 
parisons are  but  a  poor  kind  of  reasoning  at  the  best,  which 
may  illustrate  something,  but  prove  nothing.  And  of  all 
jnipnrisons  this  is  one  of  the  worst ;  which  is  drawn  from  the 
"•ensnal  appetite  to  the  rational  appetite.  The  rational  appe- 
tite and  the  sensual  appetite  are  even  as  like  one  to  another 
as  an  apple  and  an  oyster.  The  one  is  a  natural  agent,  the 
otlier  is  a  free  agent.  The  one  acts  necessarily,  the  other 
acta  contingently  (I  take  the  word  largely).  The  one  is  de- 
termined to  one,  the  other  is  not  determined  to  one.  The 
one  hath  under  God  a  dominion  over  itself,  and  its  own  acts ; 
the  other  hath  no  dominion  over  itself,  or  its  own  acts.  Even 
the  will  itself,  when  it  acts  after  a  natural  manner  (which  is 
but  rarely,  in  some  extraordinary  eases,  as  in  the  appetite  of 
the  ehiefcst  good,  being  fully  revealed,  or  in  a  panical  terror, 
which  admitteth  no  deliberation),  acts  not  freely  but  neces» 
sarily*  How  much  more  must  agents  merely  natural,  which 
have  neither  reason  to  debbcrate,  nor  dominion  or  liberty  to 
elect,  act  necessarily  and  determinately  ?  So,  to  answer  a 
^40 comparison  with  a  comparison,  hh  argument  is  just  such 
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Part  another  as  this; — The  galley-slave,  which  is  chained  to  the 
oar,  is  a  man,  as  well  as  the  pilot  that  sits  at  the  stem ;  there- 
fore the  galley-slave  hath  as  much  dominion  in  the  ship  as 
the  pilot,  and  is  as  free  to  turn  it  hither  and  thither.  So 
falls  this  dreadful  engine  all  in  pieces,  which  should  have 
battered  down  the  fort  of  liberty. 

His  gentle  reprehension, — that  "if"  I  "have  not  been 
able  to  distinguish  between  these  two  questions,"  I  "have 
not  done  well  to  meddle  with  either,  and  if"  I  "have  un- 
derstood them,"  I  "have  dealt  uningenuously  and  fraudu- 
lently,"— ^would  better  become  me,  who  defend  liberty,  than 
him,  who  supposeth  an  irresistible  necessity  of  all  events.  If 
he  think  I  have  not  done  well,  yet,  according  to  his  own 
grounds,  he  may  rather  blame  the  causes  that  do  necessitate 
me,  than  blame  me,  who  am  irresistibly  necessitated  to  do 
what  I  do.  Fraud  and  deceit  have  no  place  in  necessary 
agents,  who  can  do  no  otherwise  than  they  do.  He  might  as 
well  accuse  the  sea  to  have  dealt  fraudulently  with  him,  be- 
cause he  mistook  the  tide,  and  could  not  pass  over  the  ford 
at  a  high  water,  as  he  purposed.  Such  is  the  power  of  truth, 
that  it  comes  to  light  many  times  when  it  is  not  sought  for. 
He  doth  see  in  part  already,  that  I  understand  the  vanity 
of  his  distinction ;  and  shall  see  it  better  yet  before  this  trea- 
tise be  ended.  Yet,  if  I  would  be  so  courteous  as  to  forgive 
him  all  this,  his  distinction  would  not  prejudice  me.  The 
places  of  Scripture  alleged  by  me  in  my  former  Defence,  do 
not  only  prove  that  a  man  is  free  to  do  if  he  will,  but  much 
more,  that  a  man  is  free  to  choose  and  to  elect;  that  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  to  "  will,"  and  determine  itself. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  HIS  FOUNTAINS  OF  ARGUMENTS  IN 
THIS  QUESTION. 


Mr.Hobbea  It  is  a  Certain  rule,  "contraries  being  placed  one  besides 
his  ouns  .  ^jjQi-jjgj.^  ^Q  appear  much  more  clearly."  He  who  desires  to 
satisfy  his  judgment  in  this  controversy,  must  compare  our 
writings  one  with  another  without  partiality,  the  arguments 
and  answers  and  pretended  absurdities  on  both  sides.  But 
T.  H.  seeketh  to  ingratiate  himself  and  his  cause  before- 
hand ;  and  if  it  be  possible,  to  anticipate  and  pre-occupate 
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the  judgments  of  his  readers,  with  a  fiouriali  or  pr^htdium,  Diacc»u»f< 

under  the  specious  name  of  *^  fountains  of  argumenta'/*     So, -^ 

before  a  serious  war,  cities  nsed  to  personate  their  adverse 
party,  and  feigu  mock-combats  and  skirmisheSj  to  encourage 
their  fiieods ;  wherein  (you  may  be  sure)  their  own  side  shall 
conquer:  players  make  tlieir  little  puppets  prate  and  act 
what  they  please,  and  stand  or  fall  as  they  lend  them  mo- 
tion. Which  brings  to  my  mind,  the  lion's  answer  in  the 
fable,  when  the  picture  of  a  man  beating  a  lion  was  produced 
to  him, — "  If  a  lion  had  made  this  picture,  he  would  have 
made  the  lion  above  and  the  man  beneath'',"  It  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this  prologue,  that  Mr*  Hobbes  (that  is,  an 
adversary)  made  it. 

. .  '*  Nihil  etn 
"  Quin  mule  Tiftirando  poadt  depraraTierL*' 

Wlmt  had  he  to  do  to  urge  arguments  for  me?  or  to  give 
Bolutians  for  me?  or  to  press  the  inconveniences  and  absur- 
dities which  flow  from  fatal  destiny  on  my  behalf?  I  gave 
him  no  commission.  I  need  none  of  his  help.  Yet,  by  this 
personated  conflict,  he  hoped  to  have  stolen  an  easy  lactory, 
**  without  either  blood  or  sweat," 

I  will  not  tire  out  myself  and  the  reader  with  the  super- 
6aoQs  repetition  of  those  things,  which  we  shall  meet  with 
a^in  much  more  opportunely  in  their  proper  places.  Some 
authors  are  like  those  people,  who  measuring  all  others  by 
themselves,  believe  nothing  is  well  understood  until  it  be  re- 
peated over  and  over  again, — 

**  Qui  riiUO  alioa  crcdynt  ijitdligvre,  ni&i  idem  dictum  »{t  ceiitiess '^-"^ 

But  whatsoever  is  new  in  this  preface,  if  it  have  but  any 
one  grain  of  weight,  I  will  not  fail  to  examine  and  answer  it^ 
either  here  or  there. 

And,  fii^t,  I  caunot  choose  but  wonder  at  his  confidence ;  uii  pre- 
thftt  a  single  person,  who  never  took  degree  in  schools  that  I  ™™i^*"'' 
have  heard  of  (except  it  were  by  chance  in  Malmesburj), 
ihould  so  much  slight,  not  only  all  the  scliolai^s  of  this  pre- 
sent age,  but  all  "the  fathers,  ichoolmen,  and  old  philoso- 


Arfumcjiti  in  thiH  QucKtion,*'] 


•  [*•  Nlii  illos  tmk  est  i!i(t*nio  judJ- 
eAft,  Ut  nil  erpda*  luteUigerr,  nisi  idem 
dictum  ait  cenbet."    l±f  Uraiilundni., 
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Part    pher8°/'  which  I  dare  say  he  hath  not  studied  much;  and 

'- —  forget  himself  so  far,  as  to  deny  all  their  authorities  at  once, 

if  they  give  not  him  satisfaction;  to  make  his  private  and 
crazy  judgment  to  be  the  standard  and  seal  of  truth,  and 
himself  an  universal  dictator  among  scholars — to  plant  and 
to  pull  up,  to  reform  and  new  modulate,  or  rather  turn  upside  7*1 
down,  theology,  philosophy,  morality,  and  all  other  arts  and 
sciences,  which  he  is  pleased  to  favour  so  much  as  not  to  era- 
dicate them,  or  pluck  them  up  root  and  branch ; — as  if  he  was 
one  of  -^sop^s  fellows,  who  could  do  all  things  and  say  all 
things.  He  is  not  the  first  man  in  the  world  who  hath  lost 
himself  by  grasping  and  engrossing  too  much.  As  the  Athenians 
used  to  say  of  Metiochus ; — "  Metiochus  is  captain,  Metiochus 
is  surveyor,  Metiochus  bakes  the  bread,  Metiochus  grinds 
the  corn,  Metiochus  doth  all ;  an  evil  year  to  MetiochusP." 
He  mentioneth  the  Scriptures  indeed ;  but  his  meaning  is, 
to  be  the  sole  interpreter  of  them  himself,  without  any  re- 
spect to  the  perpetual  and  imiversal  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  the  sense  of  all  ancient  expositors.  Well,  for 
once,  I  will  forbear  all  the  advantage  which  I  have  from  the 
authority  of  councils,  fathers,  schoolmen,  and  philosophers ; 
and  meet  him  singly  at  his  own  weapon ;  yet,  with  this  pro- 
testation, that  if  he  value  his  own  single  judgment  above  all 
theirs,  he  comes  within  the  compass  of  Solomon's  censure, — 
(Provxxvi.  *^  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  eyes ;  there  is  more  hope 

of  a  fool  than  of  him." 
The  attri-       He  telleth  us,  that  "the  attributes  of  God"  are  "oblations 
God  argu-  •  •  givcu  Only  for  honour,"  but  "  no  sufficient  premisses  to  in- 
mentative.  {^^  ^^^^  ^^  convince  falsehood^."    Let  them  be  "oblations," 
or  sacrifices  of  praise,  if  he  will ;  but  are  they  not  likewise 
truths  ?     Hath  not  God  given  the  same  attributes  to  Him- 
self every  where  in  Holy  Scripture?     Doth  God  stand  in 
need  of  a  lie,  to  uphold  His  honour  ?     It  is  true,  they  are 
not  perfectly  conceivable  by  mortal  man.     The  goodness, 
and  justice,  and  mercy,  and  truth  of  God  are  transcendent 
above  the  goodness,  and  justice,  and  mercy,  and  truth  of 

o  [Qu.,  Fount,  of  Arg.,  p.  5.]  "^  oiVw^roi,"]     Plut.,  [Polit  Pr«- 

P  ["  MrrrioYos  fih  y^    trrpanrr^h  cept.c.  15.  torn.  iv.  p.  173;  Op.  Moral. 

*'  VLrfrioxos  8*  rds  68ovs,  Miyr/oxoj  V  cd.  Wyttenb.] 

*•  &fnovs  iiroirr^,  Mririoxos  8^  t*  &A.^ira,  '  [Qu.,  Fount,  of  Arg.,  p.  5.] 
**  Mrtri6x^  8i  itcIkto  fccireu,   Mririoxos 
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FineTi,  and  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  them,    As  St  Aus*  DtscotiisE 

tin  said, — "  God  is  good  without  quality,  great  without  quae- 

1  tity,  a  Creator  without  indigence^  everywhere  without  place, 
I  eternal  n-ithout  time^"*  But  yet  we  do  understand  these  at- 
I  tributes  so  far,  as  to  remove  from  God  all  contrary  imperfec- 
[tions.  He  that  is  good^  or  goodness  itself,  cannot  be  the 
anthoir  of  ovil.  He  that  is  true,  or  truth  itself,  cannot  lie  or 
f dissemble i  He  that  is  merciful^  or  mercy  itself,  cannot  be 
juilty  of  tyranny  or  crucL  lie  that  is  just,  or  justice  itself, 
mot  do  unjust  actions.     And  thus  far  the  attributes  of 

are  argument ative»     *'  That  be  far  from  thee  to  slay  the  Gen,  xviji. 
bteous  with  the  wicked;  .  ,  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
Jjearth  do  right  ?" 

I  come  now  to  his  texts  of  Scripture;  and,  first,  to  those  Hi* text* 
'■which  he  saith  do  "make  for*"  him.     To  which  I  answer,  {^ure^JJf^ej 
firat,  in  general,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  all  pertinent  (™J,*{iJf'' 
^lo  the  present  question,     Tliey  concern  not  true  liberty  from 
itrinsecal  neceasitj,  but  the  power  of  free  will  in  moral  and 
^pematiiral  acts ;  wherein  we  acknowledge,  that  the  T?iiU  of 
nan  hath  not  power  to  determine  itself  aright,  without  the 
r*seistance  of  ^ace.     His  arguments  tend  rather  to  prove, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  or  that  He  saves  men  without 
their  own  endeavours,  than  to  disprove  true  liberty*     Se- 
condly, I  answer  J  that  thougli  his  allegations  were  pertinent, 
yet  they  come  aU  short  of  his  conclusion.     He  should  prove, 
kthat  all  acts  of  free  agents  are  necessitated  antecedently  and 
^cxtrinsecdly  I  and  he  endeavoureth  only  to  prove,  that  some 
particidar  acts  of  some  particular  persons  were  uot  free  from 
necessity:  which  thesis  we  do  not  simply  disapprove,  though 
we  dislike  his  instances.     God  may  anil  doth  sometimes  ex- 
traordinarily determine  the  will  of  man  to  one ;  but  when  it 
so  determined,  the  act  may  be  voluntary,  not  free ;  so  he 
'concludctli  not  contradictorily. 

Concerning  his  places  in  particular.     To  his  firsit  place,  am  his  nr- 


r  [ A»f ..  De  Trin.»  lib.  v.  c.  1 .  |  2  i  Op. 

lonit  Till,  p,  SS3.  B,  C,  "  InleUJgamtii 
DetttSI  f^UAHtum  poBsuiiiiis,  sine  i|UiiiU- 
tllte  beQUiiii  iiiip  qujintitftte  majijriiiitn, 
dktm  illdig«»ti4  CffAtarcin,  sine  »)tii 
firiiad«nt«m"  (edltu  before  Ueried. 
"  przKntf  m' ' ) , "  sine  hiibitu  ciijinU  cmi- 
liiiiriit^ni,  ftinc  loco  ubk|iie  lutum,  f^liie 


tempore  sempiternuin,   sme    ulLi  Sui  Jj^f|!|j(i,f4* 

itiutfttiotietiiut)ilii]mf»t.*ieutein, nihil qui^  answered, 

pflttciitcm.   Quiftqutii  Dti^titu  ita  eogitaC, 

etj^i  nondum    put^&t    iuvciiirc^  omnino 

Quid   KJi,  pte   tuttii^n  caveat  quantiiin 

potest  aUtfuid  dc  Eo  sentir^j  Quod  nun 

«il."] 

»  [Quu,  Fount.  gfAig.,  p*  5.] 
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^1 


[Of  God's 
ihe  heart] 


[orsiii- 

niei*  curs- 
iug  David  J 


JobL  21. 


I  lCftig« 
mlL  16. 

Etek,  liL 
30, 


Gen,  %h.  5\I  answer,  that  we  ought  to  distinguiah  between 
the  action  of  Joseph's  bretlircn,  which  was  evil,  and  the  pas- 
sion of  Joseph,  wljich  wns  good*  God  willed  and  predefined 
the  sufferings  of  Joseph,  and  disposed  them  to  His  own  glory 
and  the  good  of  His  Church.  "  God  sent^^  Joseph  "  before  f*i 
—how?  dispositivelyj  "to  preserve  life."  But  He  willed  not- 
nor  predefined  the  action  of  bis  brethren,  otherwise  than 
permissively,  or  at  the  most  occaisionally — by  doing  good, 
which  they  made  an  occaBion  of  doing  evil, — or  in  respect  of 
the  order  of  tbeir  evil  act.  The  very  same  answer  serveth  to 
Acts  ii.  23,  and  Acts  iv.  27,  28. 

To  his  instances  of  God's  hardening  the  heart*',  Exod.  vii* 
3,  and  Dent*  ii.  30,  and  to  Rom.  ix.  16,  be  hath  had  a  larg€ 
aiiswer  in  my  former  Defence'. 

To  Sbimci^s  cursing  of  David^  2  Sam*  xvi.  10,  I  anawi 
three  ways.     First,  that  God  is  often  said  to  do  or  will  those^ 
things,  which  He  doth  only  will  to  permit,  and  dispose*     All 
that  was  acted  against  Job,  is  ascribed  to  God  ; — "  The  Lord 
hath  taken  away ;" — yet  it  is  m  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun^  7+2 
that  God*s  concnrrenee  in  the  determination  of  Job's  suffer* 
ings,  in  respect  of  Satan,  was  only  permissive,     Secondlyj 
God  was  the  cause  of  Shiraei's  cursing  David  occasionally/ 
by  aflBicting  David  for  his  sins,  wliich  exposed  him  to  SM- 
mei's  curses.  So  we  say,  '  occasion  makes  a  thief/  and,  "  gifts 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise,"     Thirdly,  God  was  the  cause  of 
Shimei's  cursing  David,  not  as  the  author  of  that  evil,  but 
the  autlior  of  the  order  in  e\il,  that  is,  by  restraining  Shi-I 
mei's  malice  fi*ora  breaking  out  at  other  times  and  in  an^ 
other  manner,  and  letting  him  loose  to  vent  his  vindictive 
thoughts  at  that  time  in  that  manner*     So  he  who  shuts  ; 
the  doors  and  windows  in  a  chamber  and  leaves  only  one'' 
open,  is  in  some  sort  the  cnuse  why  a  desperate  person  thi'ows 
himself  down  headlong  from  that  window  rather  than  from 
another.     In  the  same  sense,  the  cause  of  Ilehoboam*s  obsti- 
nacy' is  said  to  be  "from  the  Lord.'*     God  is  not  obliged  to 
confer  prudence  and  other  favoiu^  upon  undeserving  persons 
So  likewise  God  is  said  to  "  lay  a  stumbling  block  before' 


•  f  Qu.,  Fotint.  of  Arg.,  p.  5.] 

■  [tlcfcnce]  Numb,  3tii,  [alioire  pp* 


f  [Qu.,  Fount  of  Aif.,  p.  ik] 

•  [iwd,] 
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a  wicked  person.     And  therefore  thi«  note  tlience,^ — that  the  Djicoijhsi 
sins  of  the  mcked  are  not  the  cause  of  their  punishment*,  — ^i-^, 
— is  a  mere  collusion*   The  order  in  evil  is  God'^Sj  the  sins  are 
their  own. 

What  he  object cth  out  of  Job  xii,  14^  &c,^  and  like- [J^b  iii, 
wise  out  of  Isaiah  x,  6%  concerning  the  King  of  Assyria,  **  ^'^ 
dejerveth  no  answer.  God  may  freely  and  justly  withdraw 
His  protection  and  His  other  graces  and  favours  from  His 
creatures,  and  leave  them  to  be  afflicted  for  their  oftbnces  by 
evil  agents  and  instruments,  and  dispose  the  sins  of  others  to 
be  their  punishments,  without  necessitating  them  to  acts 
morally  evil.  Job  is  as  far  from  disputing  our  question  in 
that  place,  as  these  places  by  him  alleged  are  from  making 
God  the  author  of  evil  by  a  physical  determination. 

The  "Prophet  Jeremy  aaith,  'O  Lord,  I  know  that  the  Jerem.  1.23. 
way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh 
to  direct  his  steps'*/*^  Most  true :  man  ia  not  secured  from 
danger  by  his  own  wisdom  and  care,  but  by  God's  providence 
fuid  protection;  not  preserved  frara  all  sin  and  utter  destruc- 
tion  by  the  power  of  his  own  free  win,  but  by  the  special 
grace  of  God ;  which  doth  freely  prevent  ns,  pursue  us,  ex- 
cite us,  assist  uSj  operate  in  us,  co-operate  with  us,  by  perma- 
nent habits,  by  transient  motions,  sufBciently,  effectually^ 
according  to  His  good  pleastn^e,  Whose  grace  is  the  only  foun- 
toin  of  salvation.  If  we  fancied  an  all-sufficient  or  indepen- 
dent power  to  ourselves,  this  text  were  to  the  purpose  j  now 
it  signifies  nothing. 

**Our  Saviour  saitli%  ^No  man  can  come  unto  Me  except  John  n.  44* 
the  Father  which  hatli  sent  Me  draw  him/  "  *'jScw  (u  dmu^ 
tare  cnpresattm,  quid  hoc^"^ — '*  He  knows  how  to  paint  a  cypress 
tree,  but  what  is  that"  to  the  question  of  liberty  and  neces- 
sity? The  coming  unto  Christ  is  a  supernatural  action,  and 
requireth  the  preventing  or  preparing  gi'ace  of  God,  which  is 
called  His  "Father's  drawing/*  But  this  "drawing"  is  not 
such  a  physiciil  determination  of  the  will,  as  to  destroy  liberty 
in  the  very  act  of  conversion ;  but  an  inward  calling  in  an 


*  [ihid.— "  Not*  here,  God  kyes  the 
•tumhling-bloek,  yet  he  tliAt  fall  cth  ^ 
^pitib  in  hii  stTi ;  iMFhich  sbeweft*  tlia^t 
GM*i  Juvliee  iti  liilling  dep^tideth  ntil 
em  the  iiti  otidy."] 
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opportune  time,  a  perauading  of  the  heart,  aa  enlightenitig^ 
of  the  mind,  an  inspiring  of  the  seed  of  good  desires,  yet 
mthal  leaving  to  the  will  its  nahiral  freedom  to  electa  and 
will  actually,  and  to  consent  to  the  calling  of  Godj  that  is,  to 
determine  itself  by  the  power  of  grace.  ^H 

To  1  Cor*  iv*  7.^  I  answer,  whether  we  understand  the  text^^V 
of  saving  grace  or  of  graces  freely  given,  both  ways  it  is  the 
grace  of  Qod  that  makes  the  discrimination.  But  all  the 
debate  is  of  the  nianoer  how  it  is  made,  whether  morally  by 
persuasion,  or  physically  by  determination  of  the  will  to  one 
and  destroying  the  liberty  of  it;  of  which  this  text  is  silent. 

The  next  place,  1  Cor,  xii.  6^,  is  understood  of  those  mira- 
culous graces  freely  giveOj  such  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  of 
healing,  of  prophesying,  &c» ;  and  if  it  were  understood  of 
saving  grace,  yet  it  did  not  at  all  exclude  our  co-operation, 
The  same  Apostle  wlio  teacheth  us,  that  "  it  is  Go  J  Who 
workcth  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleaiure,'* 
in  the  same  place  exhorteth  us  to  "  work  out  our  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembhng,''  God  workcth  in  us  both  the 
will  and  the  deed,  not  by  physical  determination  of  the  will, 
mot  by  destroying  the  nature  of  lliis  creature,  but  sweetly,, 
morally,  by  illumiuation,  persuasion,  and  inspiration. 

We  are  said  to  be  ''the  workmanship  of  Ciod  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works V^  because  "without  Christ  we 
can  do  nothing."  No  man  can  have  the  actual  will  to  believe  7*3 
and  to  be  converted,  but  by  the  preventing  grace  of  God* 
Our  endeavours  are  in  vain,  except  lie  help  them ;  and  none 
at  all,  except  lie  excite  them*  God's  calling,  and  illumina- 
tion, and  inspiration,  is  not  in  onr  power ;  and  we  aro 
brought  by  His  grace  as  it  were  fmm  nothing  to  a  new  being 
in  Christ ;  in  wliich  respect  a  regenerated  Christian  is  called 
''a  new  creature;'*  Metaphors  do  not  hold  in  all  things. 
When  David  prayed,  *'  Create  in  me  a  new  heart,  O  Taord*'," 
Ilia  moaning  was  not,  that  his  heart  should  be  annihilated, 
and  a  new  substance  created,  but  to  have  his  heiirt  purged 
and  cleansed. 

The  uiain  body  of  his  forces  is  dispersed,  yet  bis  resene 
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remiins  untouched ;  even  "  all  the  places,  that  make  God  the  Diacoonsil 

^ver  of  all  graces,"  and  ^*  wherein  men  are  said  to  be  dead  in 

sin ;  for  by  all  these"  (saith  he)  "  it  h  manifest,  that  although 
a  nua  may  live  holily  if  he  will,  yet  to  will  is  the  work  of 
God,  and  not  eligible  by  manL''  Let  him  reduce  his 
argument  into  what  form  he  will,  there  is  more  in  the 
conclusion  than  in  the  premisses;  namely,  these  words, 
''and  not  eligible  by  man."  Who  ever  argued  from  the 
position  of  the  principal  cause  to  the  removal  of  all  second 
mgents  antj  meaus  ?  It  is  moat  true,  that  all  grace  is  from 
God ;  but  it  is  most  false,  that  God  hath  not  given  man  a  will 
to  receive  it  freely.  This  is  plain  boya^  play,  to  jump  over  the 
backs  of  all  secoud  causes.  As  all  grace  is  from  God,  so  the 
elective  power  to  assent  to  the  motions  of  grace  is  from  God 
likewise.  To  shew  him  the  weakness  of  liis  cousequeoce,  lie 
argueth  thus,—'  All  light  is  from  the  eun,  therefore,  though 
a  man  may  use  it  if  he  will  open  his  eyes,  yet  to  open  his 
eyes  is  the  work  of  God,  and  not  eligible  by  man/ 

It  is  usmd  in  Scripture,  to  call  an  habitual  sinner  a ''  dead"  hoi^  iin. 
man;  but  it  is  a  weak  argument,  which  is  drawn  from  a  me-  ^^^"2^ 
taphor,  beyond  the  scope  of  him  that  useth  iti  and  if  it  be  *^'^***- 
iosisted  on  too  much,  involvej*  men  in  palpable  contradictions* 
As,  not  to  step  aside  from  the  same  metaphor,  "this  thy  Luke jtv*3a« 
brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  and  was  lost  and  h 
found."     If  he  was  but  "  lost,"  then  he  was  not  absolutely 
**  dead ;"  if  he  was  absolutely  "  dead,"  then  he  was  more  than 
'*k«t"     So  in  another  place,  "  Awake  thou  that  slcepest,  Eph.  *.T<^ 
and  arise  from  the  dead/*     To  "  sleep"  and  to  be  "  dead" 
are  inconsistent ;  but  sleep  is  an  image  of  death-     So  is  idle- 
ness;— ^^  Hie  iriius  €9t   Vaccia'^ — "Here   lieth  Vaccia,"  was 
written  upon  an  idle  person's  door*     So  is  old  age; — "  He  Rom. i¥ jp* J 
considered  not  his  own  body  now  dead^  •  .  ,  nor  the  deatt- 
nesM  of  Sarah's  womb/^    So  is  habitual  sin  j^"  And  you  hath  Eph.  i»,  K 
lie  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins/'     In 
aiim,  wheresoever  tbere  is  uo  appearance  of  life  (as  in  the 
tree*  in  winter),  there  is  an  image  of  death.     To  leave  me- 
taphors, this  ^  death  in  ain^  is  not  a  natural,  but  a  spiritual 
dettth ;  and  therefore   no   utter   extinction    of   the    natural 
powers  and  faculties  of  a  man.     Such  are  the  understanding 

>  [Qu.,  Fount,  of  Arg^i  p.  T.  | 
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and  tlie  will ;  wlncli,  though  thej  were  much  weakened  b?  the 
■  fall  of  Adam,  yet  they  were  not^  they  are  not,  utterly  extinct^ 
either  by  original  or  actual  sin  ;  but,  being  excited j  and  aa  it 
were  enlived  by  preventing  grace,  they  may  and  do  become 
aubscrvicnt  to  grace;  the  understanding  being  ilkmiiuated 
by  those  rays  of  heavenly  light,  and  the  will  enabled  to  con- 
sent as  freely  to  the  motions  of  grace  in  supernatural  acts,  as 
it  did  formerly  to  the  dictates  of  reason  in  natural  and  civil 
acts.  So,  every  way,  T*  II ,  is  gone.  First,  the  will  is  able 
and  free,  without  preventing  grace,  to  determine  itself  In 
natural  and  ci^il  acts ;  which  is  enough  to  prove  ray  inten- 
tion, against  the  universal  necessity  of  all  events*  Secondly, 
tlie  will,  being  excited  and  assisted  by  grace,  hatli  power  to 
put  in  practice  its  natural  freedom  in  supernatural  acts;  as, 
to  consent  to  the  motions  of  grace  and  to  reject  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  fle^h  and  the  devil ;  without  any  physical  deter- 
mination of  itself  without  itself.  Even  as  the  dead  body  of  | 
Abrfiham,  and  the  dead  womb  of  Sarah,  being  as  it  were  new 
quickened  by  God,  did  truly  beget  Isaac ;  so,  even  in  the  act  of 
conversion  itseU,  the  will  is  free  from  physical  determi* 
nation. 

That  physical  determination  of  all  causes  and  events  w^hat- 
tH  wTi/^n  soever  to  one  by  an  outward  flux  of  natural  causes,  which 
to  do.  »p  j£  maintains,  doth  as  much  necessitate  all  the  actions  of 
free  agents  as  their  wills,  or  more  :  because  volition  is  an 
inward  immediate  act  of  the  will,  but  all  other  acts  of  a  free 
agent  are  external  and  mediate  acts  of  the  will,  over  which 
the  will  hath  not  so  Bbsolnte  a  dominion  as  over  the  volition  j 
whence  it  foUoweth  irrefragabiy,  that  if  there  be  no  freedom 
to  will,  much  less  is  there  a  freedom  to  do.  He  saith,  *'  a 
man  may  live  holily  if  he  will,  but  to  will  is  the  work  of  God,  7| 
and  not  eligible  by  man."  Can  &  man  then  "  live  hohly'*  1 
w  ithotit  the  grace  of  God  ?  or  is  not  a  holy  hfe  the  work  of 
God  as  much  as  a  sanctified  will  ?  If  he  cannot  shew  this, 
let  him  never  mention  this  vain  distinction  any  more,  of  I 
freedom  to  do  without  freedom  to  M-ilL  May  not  a  man  he 
so  bold  to  put  hira  himself  in  mind  of  that  '^jargon""  which 
he  objected  to  the  Schoolmen,  imless  perhaps  he  thinks  non- 
sense is  more  intelligible  in  English  than  in  Latin* 

ft  [See  *lHive  in  die  Df^fcnce,  T,  IL^  Nmnb.  iv.  p.  3f.] 
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Hitherto  1  have  traced  T»  H,  Lis  atepsi^  though  he  be  wan- 
dered quite  out  of  the  lists,  or  rather^  in  plain  tcrniSj  fled 
awaj  from  his  cause,  to  take  sanctxiary  under  tlie  sacred  name 
of  Ood's  grace>  which  ^i-ill  afford  no  shelter  for  his  error.  Our 
qaestton  was  not  about  the  concurrence  of  grace  and  free  will 
in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  but  merely  about  the  hberty  or 
necessity  of  all  natural  and  civil  events.  When  he  hath 
acquitted  himself  like  a  man  in  the  former  cause,  then  he  m 
free  to  undertake  the  second. 

The  next  collection  is  of  such  places  of  Scripture  as  say 
there  is  election ;  of  which  T.  H*  is  pleased  to  affirm^  that 
they  "make  equally"^  for  him  and  me*,  I  do  not  blame  him,  if 
he  desire,  that  aU  places  which  maintain  election,  and  that 
all  n&tund  and  civil  events,  should  quite  be  sequestered  from 
this  controversy^  For  it  is  not  possible  to  reconcile  these 
places  with  fatal  necessity.  All  choice  or  election  is  of  more 
than  one  j  but  there  can  be  no  choice  of  more  than  one,  where 
there  is  an  estrinsecal  determination  of  all  particular  events 
with  all  their  circumstances,  inevitably,  irresistibly,  to  one,  by 
a  flux  of  natural  causes.  So  they  leave  no  manner  of  election 
at  all ;  no  more  freedom  to  choose  a  man's  actions,  than  to 
choose  !u9  wilt  But  all  these  places,  and  many  more,  pro\  c  ex- 
pressly, that  a  man  is  free,  not  only  to  do  it  if  he  will,  but  to 
will*  The  reason  is  evident ;— because  to  choose  is  to  will, 
the  proper  elicit  immediate  act  of  the  will ;  and  to  choose  one 
thing  before  another,  is  nothing  else  but  to  will  one  thing 
before  another.  But  all  these  places  say,  that  a  man  is  free 
to  choo&e,  that  is,  to  will  one  thinn^  before  another,  *'  Choose 
life,"  saith  one  place ;  "  choose  whom  ye  vnH  serve,'*  saith  a 
ftecond  place  j  "  choose  one  of  three/'  saith  a  third  place : 
and  so  of  the  rest*  But  I  have  pressed  these  places  formerly^ ; 
and  shall  do  further,  if  there  be  occasion. 

His  tliird  sort  of  texts  are  those,  which  "seem  to  make"  for 
me  a^nst  hjra''*  But  I  am  at  age  to  choose  and  urge  mine 
own  arguments  for  myself,  and  caunot  want  weapons  in  this 
cause.  Therefore  he  may  forbear  such  a  thankless  office. 
He  tellcth  us  of  a  "great  apparent  contradiction*'  between 
the  first  sort  of  texts  and  the  last ;  but  "being  both  Scripture 
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they  may  and  must  be  reconciled*^/*  This  ia  first  to  wound  tlie 
credit  of  tlie  Scriptures,  and  ilmn  to  give  them  a  plaster. 
The  supposed  contradiction  is  in  his  own  fanor*  Let  him  take 
them  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  in  that  sense  wherein 
the  Church  hath  ever  taken  tliem,  and  there  is  no  show 
of  contradiction.  "  The  Scripture  consists  not  in  the  wordSj 
but  in  the  sense,  not  in  the  outside  but  in  the  marrow  *<" 

lie  demands,  ^^  whether  tlie  seUing  of  Joseph  did  follow 
infallibly  and  inevitably  upon  the  permission"  of  God*,  I 
answer, — if  we  consideF  God's  permission  alouci  neither  "  iu- 
evitabh^^  nor  "infallibly;"  if  we  consider  His  penui^sion 
jointly  with  His  prescience,  then  "  infallibly"  but  not  '*  iu- 
eritably/'  Foreknowledge  doth  no  more  necessitate  events 
to  come  to  pass,  than  after-knowledge.  God's  prescience  did 
no  more  make  Judas  bis  treason  inevitable  to  him,  than  my 
rememhrance  now  of  what  was  done  yesterday,  did  make  it 
inevitable  then  to  him  that  did  it. 

He  urgeth  fuurther,^ — so  the  prescience  of  God  ''  might  have 
been  frustrated  by  the  liberty  of  human  will":"  I  answer, 
nothing  less.  The  natnrea  and  esaenees  of  all  things  come 
to  pass,  because  tbcy  were  foreknown  by  God,  Whose  know- 
ledge was  the  directive  cause  of  them.  But  the  acts  and 
operations  of  free  agents  are  therefore  foreknown,  because 
they  wiU  come  to  pass^.  If  anything  should  come  to  pass 
otherwise,  God  had  foreknown  from  eternity  that  it  sluudd 
have  come  to  pass  otherwise :  because  His  iutinite  under- 
standing doth  encompass  all  times  and  all  events  in  the  in- 
stant of  eternity;  and,  consequently,  he  l>eholds  all  things 
past>  present,  and  to  come,  as  present.  And,  therefore,  t 
leaving  those  forms  of  speech  which  are  accommodated  to  us 
and  our  capacities,  to  speak  properly,  there  is  neither  fore- 
knowledge nor  after-knowledge  in  God,  Who  neither  knaws 
one  thing  after  another  nor  one  thing  by  deduction  from 
another. 

He  asks,  whether  "  the  treachery  and  fratricide  of  Joseph's 
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brethren*' were  "nomni/^  I  answer^  yea;  and  tlierefore  it  was  DiscoiriiB 
not  from  God  positively,  but  permissive ly^  and  dispositively ; —       '^* 
"  Ye  thought  evil  against  me ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  good,  ccn.  i.  20. 
to  save  much  people  alive"     But  (he  iir«:eth)  "Joseph  &aid, 
*  Be  not  grieved,  nor  augry  with  yoiirselvea,  that  ye  iold  me  [Gen.  xiv, 
hither;'  ought   not    a  man  to  be  'grieved'  and  'angry  with^"^ 
himsell''  for  sinning*?"     Yes;  but  penitent  siunersj  sueh  as 
Jo^pb^s  brethren  were,  have  great  cause  of  joy  and  comfort, 
when  they  understand  tJnit  God  hath  disposed  their  sin  to 
His  glorv',  their  own  good,  and  the  benefit  of  others- 
He  demands  fiirther,  "Doth  God  barely  permit  corporal  [iiow  God 
motions,  and  neither  will  them  nor  uill  thera?"   or  "how  is  oAor^™ 
God  the  cause  of  the  motion,"  and  the  cause  of  ''the  law,  yet  "^^t'*^"»^l 
not  of  the  irregularity  *  ?"     It  were  a  much  readier  way  to 
tell  im  at  once  directly,  that  either  there  is  no  sin  in  the 
world  or  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  than  to  be  continually 
beating  the  bush  after  this  manner.      But  I  answer, — M 
corporal  motion  in  general  is  from  God^  not  only  permissively, 
but  also  causally ;  that  is,  by  a  general  influence,  but  not  by 
a  spceiaJ  iiifluence.    The  specifical  determiuatiou  of  this  good 
general  power  to  enJ,  is  from  the  free  agent,  who  thereby 
doth  become  the  cause  of  the  irregularity*     There  is  no  eon- 
trariety  between  motion  in  general  and  tlie  law,  but  between 
the  actual  and  determinate  abuse  of  this  good  locomotive 
power  and  the  law. 

He  demands,  *'  whether  the  necessity  of  hardness  of  heart"  R*i^nes<i 
k  be  not  "as  easily  derived  from  God^s  permission ;  that  is,  from  dprivLd 
His  withholding  His  grace,  as  from  His  positive  decree^  ?"  ^^^^Em! 
This  question  is  proposed  in  a  confused  blundering  manner, 
wilbout  declaring  distinctly  what  grace  ho  meaneth.  I  answer, 
two  ways*     First,  we  are  to  distinguish  between  a  necessity  of 
conseqtience  or  an  infallibility,  and  a  necessity  of  consequent 
or  a  causal  necessity*      Supposing,  but  not  granting,  that 
t  luurdneaa  of  heart  is  as  infallibly  derived  from  the  one  as  from 
fth©  other,  yet  not  so  causally  nor  so  ctdpably  in  respect  of 
God?  Who  is  not  obliged  in  justice  to  give  His  free  grace  to 
His  creature,  but  He  is  obliged,  by  the  rule  of  His  own  jus- 


^  [Qtt.,  Fount  of  Arg.»  p»  0* — Com- 
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Part    tice,  not  to  determine  His  own  creature  to  evil  and  then 

' —  punish  him  for  the  same  evil.     Secondly,  I  answer,  that  even 

this  supposed  necessity  of  infallibility  can  no  way  be  imputed 
to  God ;  Who  never  forsakes  His  creature  by  withholding 
His  grace  from  him,  until  His  creature  have  first  forsaken 
Him ;  Who  never  forsakes  His  creature  so  far,  but  that  he 
may  by  prayers  and  using  good  endeavours  obtain  the  aid  of 
Grod's  grace,  either  to  prevent  or  remove  hardness  of  heart. 
When  God  created  man,  He  made  him  in  such  a  condition, 
that  he  did  not  need  special  exciting  grace  to  the  determination 
of  his  will  to  supernatural  good.  And  to  all  that  are  within 
the  pale  of  His  Church  He  gives  sufiicient  grace  to  prevent 
hardness  of  heart,  if  they  will.  If  man  have  lost  his  primo- 
genious  power,  if  he  will  not  make  use  of  those  supplies  of 
grace  which  Grod's  mercy  doth  afford  him,  that  is  his  own 
fault.  But  still  here  is  no  physical  determination  to  evil^ 
here  is  no  antecedent  extrinsecal  determination  of  any  man 
to  hardness  of  heart,  here  is  nothing  but  that  which  doth 
consist  with  true  liberty. 
Ck>d*8hand  Lastly,  he  saith,  we  make  God  only  to  permit  evil,  and 
evu  ac-*"  *o  will  good  actious  "conditionally  and  consequently, — if  man 
Uons.  ^m  themj"  so  we  "ascribe  nothing  at  all  to  God  in  the  causa- 
tion of  any  action,  good  or  bad*^."  He  erreth  throughout. 
God  is  the  total  cause  of  all  natures  and  all  essences.  In  evil 
actions,  God  is  cause  of  the  power  to  act,  of  the  order  in 
acting,  of  the  occasion,  and  of  the  disposition  thereof  to  good. 
In  good  actions  freely  done.  He  is  the  author  and  original  of 
liberty.  He  enableth  by  general  influence,  He  concurreth  by 
special  assistance  and  co-operation  to  the  performance  of 
them,  and  He  disposeth  of  them  to  good.  He  doth  not  will 
that  merely  upon  condition,  which  Himself  hath  prescribed, 
nor  consequently  which  He  Himself  hath  antecedently  or- 
dained and  instituted. 
God's  re-  Now,  having  cleared  all  his  exceptions,  it  remaineth  next 
I^^Hir^^  to  examine  how  he  reconcileth  the  first  and  the  third  sort  of 
SS'S^"  texts.  'The  will  of  God'  (saith  he)  'sometimes  signifieth746 
trary.  the  word  of  God,  or  the  commandments  of  God,  that  is.  His 
revealed  will,  or  the  signs  or  significations  of  His  will.  Some- 
times it  signifieth  an  internal  act  of  God,  that  is.  His  counsel 

•^  [Qu.,  Fount  of  Arg.,  p.  9.] 
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and  decree.  By  Hia  reYealed  will  God  would  have  aU  men 
to  be  saved^  but  by  His  internal  wiO,  He  would  not.  By  His 
revealed  will  lie  wovdd  have  '  gathered*  Jerusalem,  not  by  His 
inward  mil.  So,  when  God  aaith,  '  \Vlmt  could  I  have  done 
more  to  My  vineyard  V  tliat  k  to  be  understood  outwardly^  in 
respect  of  His  revealed  will : — what  direct ionSj  what  laws, 
what  threatenings  could  have  been  uacd  more  ?  And  when 
He  saith,  '  it  came  not  into  My  mind/  the  sense  is,  ^to  com- 
mand if^.^  This  I  take  to  be  the  scope  and  sum  of  what  he 
saith.  Thus  (or  he  is  right,  tliat  he  distinguish eth  between  the 
signifying  will  of  God,  and  His  good  pleasure  j  for  which  he 
is  beholding  to  the  Schools'':  and  that  he  makes  the  revealed  wiU 
of  God  to  be  the  rule  of  all  our  actions ;  and  that  many  things 
happen  against  the  revealed  will  of  God^  bat  nothing  against 
His  good  pleasure.  But  herein  he  erreth  grossly,  that  he 
maketU  the  revealed  will  of  God  and  His  internal  will  to  be 
contrary  one  to  another ;  as  if  God  did  say  one  thing  and 
mean  another,  or  command  one  thing  and  necessitate  men  to 
do  another ;  which  is  the  grossest  dissimulation  in  the  world. 

**  Odi  ilbi  seu  eluu^trt  erebit  quictintiiic  loqutrntur 
**  Ore  Aliud,  tJiciCoque  aHud  tub  peotore  condonl'." 

He  saith,  "  it  is  not  Christian  to  think,  if  God  had  a  pur- 
pose to  save  all  men,  that  any  could  be  damned,  because  it 
were  a  sign  of  want  of  power  to  effect  what  He  would*/'  It  is 
true,  if  God  had  an  absolute  purpose  to  work  all  men's  salva- 
tion irresistibly,  against  their  w^ills,  or  without  themselves. 
But  God  hath  no  such  absolute  will  to  save  all  men*  He 
loves  His  creatures  well,  but  His  own  justice  better;  and  He 
that  made  men  without  themselves,  wiU  not  save  them  with* 
out  themselves*  He  co-operates  with  all  His  creatures,  ac* 
cording  to  their  distinct  natures  which  He  hath  given  them  : 
with  necessary  agents  necessarily,  with  free  agents  freely* 
God  hath  given  men  liberty  to  assent  to  saving  truth ;  they 
&bu^  it.  He  hath  proposed  a  condition  under  which  they 
may  be  saved ;  they  reject  it*  So  He  willeth  their  salvation 
by  an  antceedent  will,  and  tlieir  damnation  by  a  consequent 

^  fQu,*  Fount  of  Afg*^  pp»  10,  IL]  'At?ao  iru\jj<ru^,  *Of  x*  ^*pov  fiiif  k*v^ 
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will :  which  two  wills  in  God,  or  within  the  Divine  essence,] 
ure  no  way  distinct ;  for  thcj  are  the  same  with  tlie  Divine 
essence;   but  tliey  are  distinguialied  only  in  order  to  the, 
things  willed  of  God,     Neither  is  there  the  least  contradic-| 
tion  between  them.      The  one  shews  us  what  God  wonld 
have  us  to  do;  the  other  is  what  God  Himself  will  do.     The"^ 
one  looks  upon  man  as  he  was  created  by  God,  or  as  he  should 
have  been  or  might  have  been  withont  his  own  fault ;  theJ 
other  looks  upon  man  as  he  is  with  all  circumstances,     Thdi 
one  regards  only  the  order  of  the  causes  and  meana  designed^ 
by  God  for  our  salvation ;  the  other  regards  also  the  applica- 
tion or  misapplication  of  these  means  by  ourselves. 

In  answering  to  these  words^  "  Say  not  thou  it  is  throiigh  j 
the  Lord  I  fall  away,  say  not  thou   He  hath  caused  me  tol 
err/*  he  distinguisheth  between  "say  not'*  and "  think  not**;*^! 
as  if  it  were  unlawful  to  say  so,  hut  not  unlawful  to  think  so,' 
*'  Curge  not  thy  king"'  (saith  Solomon),  "  no,   not   in   thy 
thought ;"  much  less  thy  God.     Thought  is  free  from  man^ 
but  not  from  God.     It  is  not  *' honourable**  (saith  he)  "  to 
8ay  so^  1"  no  more  is  it  to  think  so*     "  It  ia  not  lawful"  (saith  ^ 
he),  *'  to  aay  that  any  action  can  be  done,  which  God  hath 
purposed  shall  not  be  done^;"  that  h,  in  his  language,  which 
sindl  not  actually  come  to  pass  in  due  time*     Our  Saviour 
was  of  another  mind ;—"  Thinkest  thou,  that  I  cannot  nowj 
pray  to  My  Father,  and  He  shall  presently  give  Me  more  than 
twelve  legions  of  angels?^*     He  knew  some  things  can 
done,  which  never  will  be  done* 

Next  he  procecdeth  to  touch  those  inconvenience*  which 
flow  from  the  opinion  of  universal  necessity,  hut  ver}'  gently 
and  sparingly,  "  jVrts,  and  arms,  and  books,  and  consulta- 
tions, and  medicines/^  &c*,  are  not  superHuous,  though  all 
events  be  necessary,  because  "  the  means  are  equally  neces- 
sitated with  the  event  ^^'  Suppose  it  were  so,  so  mneh  tbi 
worse.  This  must  needs  utterly  destroy  all  care  and  solid-* 
tude  of  free  agents.  He  is  a  madman»  that  will  mx^ andl 
trouble  himself,  and  take  care,  and  consult,  about  things  that 
are  either  absolutely  necessary,  or  absolutely  impossible ; 
about  the  rising  of  the  sun^  or  about  the  dntining  of  the  s 
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747  with  a  sieve.  Yet  such  are  all  events^  and  all  the  iqeans  to  Discourse 
effect  them,  in  his  opiiiion ;  either  as  absohitely  necessary  - — ii — . 
as   the   rising    of  the   sun,    or  as  absolutely  impossible  as 

[the  dmining  of  the  ocean  with  a  sieve.     What  need  he  take 

[care  for  a  medicine  or  a  physicianj  who  knows,  that  if  he  must 
ecover>  and  if  a  medicine  or  a  physician  be  a  necessary 

(means  for  his  recovery^  the  causes  will  infallibly  provide  him 
DUCj  aad  it  may  be  a  better  medicine  or  a  better  physician 
than  he  should  have  used  ?  If  a  man  may  recover  or 
not  recover^  both  means  and  care  to  use  means  do  well;  but 
a  man  must  recover  or  not  recover^  that  is,  if  the  end  and 
the  means  be  both  predetermined,  the  means  may  be  neees- 

laaiyy  but  all  care  and  solicitude  is  altogether  vain  and  snper- 

]  fluous. 

But  he  teUeth  the  reader,  that  this  absurdity  followeth  as  ThatwHieh 
much  from  my  opinion  as  from  his.     I'orj  as  I  believe  that  suaii  i»e, 
"  what  IB,  is,  and  what  hath  been,  hath  been,**  so  I  *'  hold  ^™^ 
this  for  a  certain  truth,  that  what  shall  he^  shall  he ;"  and 

I  therefore   the  argument  holds  as    strongly   against   me  as 

[against  him  ; — *'if  I  shall  recover,  I  need  not  this  unsavoury 

[potion;    if  I  shall  not  recover,  it  will  do  me  no  good"," 

In  all  my  life  I  never  heard  a  weaker  or   silher  sophism, 

urged  in  earnest,  by  a  rational  man,     That  which  is,  is  ne- 

aajy  to  he,  upon  supposition  that  it  is ;  that  which  hath 

rbeeiij  is  necessary  to  have  been,  upon  supposition  that  it  hath 
been  J  so  that  which  shall  be,  shall  be  necessarilyj  that  is^  in- 
fallihly,  upon  supposition  that  it  shall  be.  And  the  event 
cannot  be  supposed,  except  it  be  supposed  that  the  free  agent 

[ihall  determine  itself  in  such  manner,  and  except  all  neces- 

[i&iy  means  be  Ukewise  supposed.      Such  a  necessity  upon 

euppositton  is  very  consistent  with  true  liberty ;  but  1\  11  >  his 

necessity  is  of  another  nature, — ^ao  antecedent  extrinsecid 

sitation  and  determination  to  one ; — which  is  altogether 

inconsistent  with  election  and  true  liberty*     According  to 

my  opinion  we  say,  *  That  whicli  may  be,  may  be,  but  that 

which  may  be,  may  not  be,'     According  to  his  opinion  we 

ay,  *  That  wliich  must  be,  must  be,  but  that  which  must  be, 

*  cannot  be  otherwise/  According  to  my  opiniouj  I  am  free^ 
either  to  walk  abroad  or  to  stay  mthin  doors ;  whethersoever 

*  [Qtn,  FounU  uf  Krg.,  p.  12.] 
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I  do,  tills  13  time,  tliat  which  shall  be,  shall  be.     But  if  1 
walk  abfoad  (as  I  may  do),  then  ray  stay  within  doors  shall 
uot  be*     And  J  on  the  other  side,  if  I  stay  within  doors  {as  I 
may  do  likewise)^  them  my  walking  abroad  shall  not  be,J 
The  event  hath  yet  no  determinate  certainty  in  the  causes, ' 
for  they  are  not  yet  determined.     The  agent  may  determine  i 
itself  otherwisCj  the  event  may  come  otherwise  to  pass^  eveml 
until  the  last  moment  before  the  production.     And  when  the  1 
event  ia  actnally  produced,  and  is  withont  its  causes,  it  hath 
a  determinate  certainty,  not  antecedent,  not  from  extrinsecal 
determination,  not  absolute,  but  merely  hypothetical  or  upon 
supposition ;  the  not  disting^nishing  aright  of  which  two  dif-  , 
ferent  kinds  of  necessity  makes  the  reader  and  us  all  thisj 
trouble. 

It  follows, — "  Laws  are  not  superfluous,  because  by  the! 
punishment  of  one  or  a  few  unjust  men  they  are  the  cause  I 
of  justice  iu  a  great  many ''J'  This  answer  hath  been  taken 
away  already** ;  and  shall  be  further  refelled,  if  it  be  further 
pressed.  But  he  willingly  dectineth  the  main  scope  of  my 
argument;  which  reflected  more  upon  the  injuitice  than 
upon  the  superfluity  of  human  laws,  if  his  opinion  were  true. 
Those  laws  are  unjust,  which  punish  men  for  not  doing  thatj 
which  was  antecedently  impossible  for  them  to  dOj  and  for 
doing  that  which  was  impossible  for  them  to  leave  undone* 
But  upon  supposition  of  T,  11.  his  opinion,  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  all  events,  all  human  laws  do  punish  men  for  not 
doing  that  which  was  antecedently  impossible  for  them  to  do, 
and  for  doing  that  which  was  antecedently  impossible  for 
them  to  leave  undone.  Here  we  hnve  "  confiieniem  rewii/* 
our  adversary's  confession,  within  a  very  few  lines ; — "  It  is 
true,  that  seeing  the  name  of  punishment  hath  relation  to  the 
name  of  crime,  there  can  be  no  punishment  but  for  crimes 
that  might  hare  been  left  undonep.''  This  is  the  first  in- 
genuous confession  we  have  liad  from  T,  IL  I  hope  we  shall 
have  more.  From  whence  it  follow cthj  first,  that  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  cnme  deserving  punishment  in  thaJ 
world,  that  is  to  saVj  no  such  criminal  thing  as  sin;  fori 
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tiothiDg  by  his  doctrine  was  ever  done  that  could  "  have  been 
left  undone/'  Secondly,  it  foUoweth  hence,  that  no  punish- 
ment is  justj  because  nothing  can  be  left  undone  that  is  done; 
and  that  all  men  are  innocent^  and  there  m  no  such  thing  bm 
748  a  deUnquent  in  the  world*  How  saith  he,  then^  that  the  laws 
are  "  the  cause  of  justice  in  many/'  by  punishing  "  one  or  a 
few  unjust  men  V*  Upon  his  principles,  the  laws  and  judges 
themselves  are  unjust  to  punish  any  men*  If  this  be  not  a 
contradiction,  I  have  lost  my  aim. 

And  if  punishments  are  not  just,  then  neither  are  rewards 
just.  Thus,  by  his  doctrine,  we  have  lost  the  two  great  pil- 
lars or  presei'vativea  of  all  well-ordered  societies,  as  Ljcurgus 
called  them*',  the  two  hinges  whereupon  the  commonwealth  is 
turned,  reward  and  punishment.  Yet  St.  Peter  doth  teach 
us,  that  '*  kiugs^'  and  "  governors"  are  sent  from  God,  "  for 
the  punishment  of  evil  doers^  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that 
do  weU." 

The  last  inconvenience  which  he  mentions  (of  those  that 
were  urged  by  me),  is  this  ; — God  in  justice  cannot  punish  a 
man  with  eternal  torments  for  doing  that  which  never  was  in 
hii  power  to  leave  undone.  To  whichj  admitting  (as  yon  have 
heard]  that  *^  there  can  be  no  punishment  but  for  crimes  that 
might  have  been  left  undone/*  he  gives  two  answers* 

The  first  is  this — "  Instead  of  punishment  if  he  had  said 
affliction,  may  not  1  say  that  God  may  afflict,  and  not  for 
ftin  ?  doth  He  not  aOlict  those  creatures  that  cannot  sin  ?  and 
sometimes  those  that  can  sin,  yet  not  for  sin ;  as  Job  and  the 
blind  man  in  the  Gospel*?"  This  is  still  worscr  and  worser. 
lie  told  us  even  noWj  that  nothing  which  is  dishonoumble 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  God* ;  and  can  there  be  anything 
ill  the  world  more  dishonourable  than  to  sav,  that  God  doth 
torment  poor  innocent  creatures  in  Hell  fire^  without  any  fault 
of  theirs,  without  any  relation  to  sin,  merely  to  shew  Hia 
damiBion  over  them  ?  The  Scripture  tcacheth  us  clear  other- 
wim\ — that  "a  man  complains  for  the  punishment  of  hisLirojii.ml 
iims/'  Sin  and  punishment  are  knit  together  with  adaman- 
tine bondB,     He  phrases  it,  "for  the  raanifestation  of  Hii 
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powers"  If  it  were  tnie,  it  was  the  greatest  ''  mamfestation^ 
of  cruelty  and  tyranny  that  ia  imaginable. 

I  confess^  that  chaHtisemeuts  inflicted  after  the  sin  is  for- 
given, are  not  properly  punt^hnients ;  becatise  they  proceed 
*^ apatre  cmt{qante,  non  ajudice  mndicnnt^^ — "from  a  fatbo^f 
correcting^  not  from  a  judge  revenging."     Yet  even  these^^ 
chastisements  arc  grounded  upon  sin : — '^The  Lord  hath  put^ 
away  thy  sin ;  thou  shalt  not  die :  howbeit^  because  by  thi|^| 
deed  thou  bjist  given  great  occasion  to  tlie  enemies  of  the 
Lord  to  blaspheraej  the  child  that  is  born  imto  thee,  shall 
surely  die/^      But  what  place  have  such   cbastisements  as 
David's  were  in  HcU  ?     Is  any  man  bettered  by  his  snflering^^ 
there?     What  place  have  probations  and  trials  of  men'l^l 
graces  (such  as  Job's  were)  in  Hell,  where  there  are  no  graces 
to  be  tried?  Job's  trial,  and  David's  chastisements,  and  t\ 
poor  mail' 3  blindness,  were  the  greatest  blessings  that  ev< 
befel  them  \  "  for  tbeir  light  afflictions,  wliich  were  but  for  I 
moment,  did  work  out  unto  tbem  a  far  more  excellent  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory."     But  the  pains  of  Hell  arc  hea^y, 
and  endless,  and  work  out  nothing  but  torment*     In  a  word, 
these  afflictions  we  now  treat  of  are  downright  punishmenta^H 
So  the  Holy  Ghost  styles  them ; — '*  everlasting  punishment.^^^ 
He  dotb  not  "afflict  the  children  of  men  willingly i"  except  it 
be  for  sin, — "  Fools  are  afflicted   beeanse  of  their  transgres- 
sion/^ The  '*  afflictions  ***  (as  he  calleth  them)  of  *'  those  creatures 
that  cannot  sin,^'  that  is,  brute  beasts,  are  altogether  of  another 
nature.     They  were  created  for  the  use  of  man,  they  were 
given  for  the  sustenance  of  men  ; — *'  every  moving  thing  thi 
Hveth  shall  be  meat  for  you  ;  even  as  the  green  herb,  have 
given  you  all  things/'     But  the  tormenting  even  of  the  brute 
creatures  needlessly,  for  the  pleasing  of  our  sensual  appetites 
or  the  satisfftctioti  of  our  humour,  is  not  only  unchristiRU  but 
inhumim.     "  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  bea&t^ 
but  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel"     God  hath 
made  two  covenants  with  man,  none  with  the  beasts* 

He  saith,  it  is  *'no  more  cruelty"  to  afflict  a  man  with  endle^ 
torment "  for  sin,"  than  without  sin,  when  He ''  might  withoi3 
trouble  have  kept  him  from  sinning?/'     Is  it  not  g:reat  pitj 
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that  T,  H.  waa  not  of  God  Almighty's  council  when  Hel>«»<^*>t3iiii 
ordered  the  world  ?  that  he  might  have  adnsed  Him  to  have  —  - 
made  man  impeccablej  which  He  might  have  done  without 
any  trouble ;  or  tliat  otherwise  his  faU,  and  consequently  his 
panithment,  might  be  justly  imputed  to  God  Himself.  It 
wm  well  enacted  iu  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  ^^  Ad  Divof 
adeimlo  caMe,  pietatem  adhihenio^  (pa  secus  fa,rit  Deus  Ipse 
pimhj^  ari/'^'^^HDur  "  addresses  to  God^'  ought  to  be  '^  pure" 
and  devout ;  "  they  who  do  otherwise,'*  will  find  "  God  Him- 
self the  revenger/'  Doth  T*  H.  believe  St.  Jude,  that  "  God 
hath  reserved  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  first  estate,  J"*l«  ^' 
^*^  in  everlasting  chains,  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day?"  God  could  by  His  absolute  power  have  kept 
them  in  their  first  estate,  yet  He  would  not*  By  His  absolute 
power,  He  can  do  all  thingjs  which  do  not  imply  imperfection 
or  coutradietinu :  but  by  His  ordinate  power  He  cannot 
change  His  decrees^  nor  alter  what  He  hath  ordained.  Acta 
of  grace  may  be  free,  but  punishments  must  be  always  just* 
That  king  who  doth  not  pardon  a  wilful  traitor,  is  not  equally 
guilty  of  murder  with  him  that  hangs  up  an  innocent  sub- 
ject. Then  to  answer  fully  to  hia  question,  why  God  suffered 
man  to  sin,  having  power  to  withhold  him.  To  preserve  that 
order  and  course  which  He  had  established  in  the  world,  and 
to  draw  a  greater  good  out  of  evilj  for  the  further  manifesta- 
tion of  His  own  glory.  First,  the  manifestation  of  His  power ; 
as  St,  Austin  saith, — "  He  that  created  all  things  very  good^ 
and  did  foreknow  that  evil  would  arise  from  good,  knew  like- 
wise, that  it  appertained  rather  to  His  most  almighty  gooduess 
to  draw  got^d  out  of  evil,  than  not  to  suffer  e\il\"  Secondly, 
the  manifestation  of  His  providence ;  iu  suffering  man,  whom 
He  had  endowed  with  the  fi'eedom  of  will  and  power,  sufficient 
to  resi&t  and  overcome  Satan,  either  to  conquer  or  yield  at  his 
mm  choice.  Thirdly,  the  manifestation  of  His  justice  and 
mercy ;  by  punishing  some  out  of  the  corrupted  mass  justly, 
ftnd  saving  others  out  of  Hia  mere  mercy*     If  T.  H.  thinks 
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viiinly,  that  the  only  "mauifestation**  of  God's  "power*'  i»  & 
sufHeiaDt  ground  for  the  punishment  of  man  in  Hell  firCj  with- 
out their  own  faults  or  crimes,  how  much  better  may  good 
Christians  conclude,  that  the  greater  manifestation  of  God's 
power^  and  providence^  and  justice,  and  mercy,  is  a  su^cient 
ground  for  the  puni.shraent  of  men  with  the  Hke  torment 
for  their  own  crimes. 

His  second  answer  is  set  down  by  way  of  intertogatioti,- 
"  \l^Tiat  infallible  evidence  hath  the  Bishop,  that  a  man  sha 
be  *  ,  eternally  in^ torments,  and  never  die''  ?"  Even  the  authc 
rity  of  our  Sa^^ou^  and  the  Holy  Scriptiu'esj  which  coll  it 
an  "everlasting  fire/'  an  "eternal  fire/^  a  '^fire  that  is  no^H 
quenched/'"  "  everlasting  punishment,''  **  everlasting  chains^^^H 
the  '*  worm  that  never  dieth^  and  the  fire  that  goeth  not 
out  /* — "  Go  ye  ciu^efl  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
denl  and  his  angels/*     "  The  Bishop'*  hath  the  testimony  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed ; — ^that  "  they  who  have  done  good,  shali       I 
go  into  life  everlasting,  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  into  ever- 
lasting fire."     He  hath  the  testimony  of  the  universal  Churc] 
of  all  ages,  except  a  few  Origenists^,     If  T*  H.  have  no  moi 
than  his  o'wti  single  private  authority  to  oppose  « gainst  all 
thesCj  he  is  a  bold  man.     They  who  question  everlasting  tor- 
ments, will  not  stick  to  question  everlasting  life.     To  Ins  di 
mand  about  the  "  second  death"*,"  I  answer,  this  is  the  seeon< 
death  J  if  lie  could  see  wood  for  trees. 

In  the  next  place,  he  urge th,  how  that  "  iuconveniencies'*  fol 
low  from  our  opinion.     First,  that  man's  liberty  to  will  **  quite 
takes  away  tlie  prescicnee  of  God  ;"  for  if  man  have  it  in 
his  power  to  will  or  not  to  will,  it  cannot  be  certainly  fore- 
known what  he  will  will*;      The   second,    that  God's  pre- 
science doth  take  away  liberty,  by  making  all  events  net^essaiy 
from  eternity ;  **  for  it  is  impossible  that  that  should  uot  coi 
to  pass,  or  come  to  pass  otherwise  than  it  was  foreknown, 
which  God  forekna^ieth  shall  come  to  pass  /'  and  if  it  be  im-s 
possible  that  it  should  not  come  to  pass^  then  it  is  **  necessary 
that  it  should  come  to  pass'.     This  is  too  severe ;  first,  to 
make  u.^  take  prescience  quite  away,  and  yet,  with  the  same 
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breath,  to  lu^gue  against  us  from  prescience.    But,  for  oneei  I  Dt&ooujiftit 

wiD  give  him  a  clear  solution  to  both  liis  pretended  demon^ '- — 

tstrationi ;  and  let  him  see,  that  there  is  no  necessity,  that 
raen  must  either  turn  blocks  without  liberty,  or  sacrilegious, 
to  rob  God  of  His  prescience.  But  I  give  him  it  upon  acon- 
ditiim^ — that  hereafter,  before  he  take  away  either  prescience 
or  liberty^  he  will  first  take  away  this  answer,  and  not 
repeat  us  the  same  thing  over  and  over  ^ain^  to  no  purpose* 
To  the  first  inconvenienee  1  answer,  that  a  thing  may  be 
Sitd  to  he  foreknown  two  ways^ :  either  as  it  is  in  its  causes, 
before  it  be  produced ;  and  io,  I  confess,  that  ii' the  free  agent 
have  it  in  his  power  to  will  or  not  to  will,  there  is  no  deter- 
minate truth  of  future  contingeuts,  that  isj  in  their  canses, 
and  consequently  no  prescience  or  foreknowledge  in  that  re- 
spect :  or  else  a  thing  may  be  said  to  be  foreknown^  as  it  ii 
or  shall  be  in  itself,  in  tlie  nature  of  things,  after  it  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  thus  every  particular  event  that  shall  be  until 
the  end  of  the  world,  is  foreknown,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 

rioperly,  is  known  to  God  from  all  eternity.  For,  in  God^t 
knowledge,  there  is  neither  before  nor  after,  past  nor  to  come. 

I  Those  things  which  are  past  or  to  come  to  us,  are  alw  ays  pre- 
sent to  God  ;  Whose  infinite  understanding  (that  is,  Himself) 
doth  encompass  all  times  and  events  in  one  instant  of  eter- 
nity, and  so  doth  prevent  or  anticipate  all  differences  of  time. 
Time  is  the  measure  of  all  our  acts;  but  God^s  knowledge, 
being  infinite,  is  not  measured  but  by  eternity :  so  that  which 
is  a  prescience,  or  a  before^hand  knowledge''  {as  he  calleth  it), 
to  us,  is  a  present  intention  with  God.  And  therefore,  as  my 
present  beholding  of  a  man  easting  himself  down  headlong 
from  some  precipice,  whilst  he  is  in  the  act  of  caatiug  himself 
down,  is  not  the  causa  of  his  precipitation,  nor  doth  any  way 
necessitate  him  to  precipitate  himself,  yet,  niK>n  supposition 
that  I  do  see  him  precipitate  himself,  it  is  neeeasarily  (that  is, 
infallibly)  tnie,  that  he  doth  precipitate  himself,  but  not 
necessarily  tnie  by  any  antecedent  and  extrinsecaJ  determiua* 
tion  of  him  to  do  that  act,  nor  so  necessarily  true  as  to 
e^tclude  his  freedom  or  liberty  in  the  act ;  even  so  God's 
kno\i ledge  of  future  contingents,  being  a  pi'eseut  intuition  or 
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Part    beholding  of  them  by  reason  of  His  infinite  intellect,  doth 

'■ —  not  at  all  determine  free  agents,  nor  necessitate  contingent 

events,  but  only  infers  an  infallibility,  that  is,  as  we  use  to 
call  it,  a  hypothetical  necessity,  or  a  necessity  upon  supposi- 
tion, which  doth  consist  with  true  liberty. 

Much  of  this  is  confessed  by  Mr.  Hobbes  himself: — ''that 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  should  be  the  cause  of  anything, 
cannot  be  truly  said ;  seeing  foreknowledge  is  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  dependeth  on  the  existence  of  things  known,  and 
not  they  on  it*/' 

I  desire  to  know,  whether  Grod  do  His  own  works  ad  extra 
(as  the  creation  and  destruction  of  the  world)  freely  or  neces- 
sarily ?  as,  whether  He  was  necessitated  to  create  the  world 
precisely  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a  manner?  Certainly  CK>d 
foreknoweth  His  own  works,  as  much  as  He  foreknoweth  the 
determinate  acts  of  free  agents ;  yet  His  foreknowledge  of 
His  own  works  ad  extra,  doth  not  necessitate  Himself.  If 
he  say,  that  Grod  Himself  determineth  His  own  acts  ad  extra, 
so  I  say  doth  the  free  agent  also ;  with  this  difference,  that 
God  is  infinite  and  independent  upon  any  other,  but  the  fr«e 
agent  is  finite  and  dependent  upon  God,  both  for  his  being 
and  for  his  acting.  Then,  if  God's  freedom  in  His  own  works 
ad  extra  doth  not  take  away  His  prescience,  neither  doth  the 
liberty  of  free  agents  take  it  away. 

To  his  second  inconvenience , — that  "  it  is  impossible  that 
that  wliich  is  foreknown  by  Grod  should  not  come  to  pass,  or 
come  to  pass  otherwise  than  it  is  foreknown,'' — I  answer, 
that  Grod's  foreknowledge  is  not  such  an  act  as  T.  H.  ima- 
gineth ;  that  is,  an  act  that  is  expired,  or  an  act  that  is  done 
and  past ;  but  it  is  always  in  doing,  an  eternal  act,  a  present 
act,  a  present  intuition;  and  consequently  doth  no  more  make 
the  agent  unfree,  or  the  contrary  event  impossible,  until  it  be 
actually  produced,  than  my  knowing  that  such  a  man  stabbed 
himself  upon  such  a  day,  made  it  then  unpossible  for  him  to 
have  forborne  stabbing  of  himself,  or  my  seeing  a  man  eat  in 
present,  made  it  unpossible  for  him,  before  he  did  eat,  to  have 
forborne  eating.  God  is  the  total  cause  of  all  natures  and 
essences,  but  He  is  not  the  total  cause  of  all  their  acts  and 
operations.     Neither  did  He  create  His  creatures  to  be  idle, 

i  [See  above  in  the  Defence,  T.  H.,  Numb.  xi.  pp.  .58.  59.] 
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but  that  they  should  each  of  them  exercise  such  acts  as  are 
agreeable  to  their  respective  natures ;  necessary  agents^  ne- 
oesaaiy  acts ;  free  agents^  free  acts.  And  until  the  free  agent 
ha?e  determined  itself,  that  is,  until  the  last  moment  before 
production,  the  contrary  act  is  not  made  unpossible;  and 
then,  only  upon  supposition.  He  that  precipitated  luuiseUi 
until  the  very  moment  that  he  did  precipitate  himself,  might 
have  withheld  himself;  and  if  he  had  withheld  himself^  tlicn 
I  had  not  seen  lum  precipitate  himself >  but  withhold  himself. 

His  frequent  invectives  against  unsignificant  words  are  but 
like  the  complaints  of  that  old  beldame  Harpaste  in  Seneca, 
who  still  cried  out  against  the  darkness  of  the  room,  and 
desired  to  be  brought  into  another  chamber,  little  believing 
that  her  own  blindness  was  the  true  cause  of  it^.  What 
Suarez*  saith,  as  I  know  neither  what  nor  where,  so  neither 
doth  it  concern  either  me  or  the  cause. 

His  last  assault  against  hberty  in  his  "  Fountains  of  Argu- 
ments*' is  thisj — "Certainly  to  will  is  impossible  without 
thinking  on  what  a  man  willeth,  hut  it  is  in  no  man's  elec- 
tion what  he  shall  at  any  named  time  hereafter  think  on"".** 
A  man  might  well  conjecture  by  this  very  reason,  that  his 
tM  "fountain"  wsis  very  near  drying  up.  This  argument  is  le- 
Tied  rather  against  the  memory,  or  against  the  understand- 
ing, than  against  the  will  r  and  may  serve  as  well  against 
freedom  to  do,  as  against  freedom  to  wiU  ;  which  is  contrary 
to  his  principles.  It  is  as  impossible  to  do  w  ithout  thinking 
on  what  a  roan  doth,  as  it  is  "  to  will  without  thinking  on 
what  he  willeth ;"  hut  "  it  is  in  no  man's  election  what  he 
fthall  at  any  named  time  hereafter  think  on;^'  therefore  a 
man  is  not  free  to  choose  what  he  will  do*  I  know  not  what 
this  word  "to  think"  signifies  with  him,  but  1  know  what 
other  authors  make  it  to  signify, — to  use  reason,  to  nuder- 
ttand,  to  know;  and  they  define  a  "thought"  to  be  "the 
understanding  actually  employed  or  busied  about  some  ob- 
ject*/' Hath  not  he  spun  us  a  fair  thread?  He  uudertaketh 
to  shew  a  defect  in  the  will,  and  he  allegeth  a  defect  in  the 
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Part    understanding.     Is  a  man  therefore  not  free  to  go  to  his 

^ —  dinner,  because  perhaps  he  thinks  not  on  it  just  at  dinner 

time?  Let  the  free  agent  be  free  to  will  or  nill,  and  to 
choose  which  part  he  will,  without  necessitation  or  determi- 
nation to  one,  when  he  doth  think  on  it ;  and  we  shall  not 
want  true  liberty. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  ANIMADVERSIONS  UPON  THE  EPISTLE 
TO  MY  LORD  OP  NEWCASTLE. 

It  was  no  'passion^  but  a  sad  truth,  to  call  the  opinion  of 
fatal  destiny  ^^blasphemous**/'  which  maketh  God  to  be  di- 
rectly the  author  of  sin,  which  is  a  degree  worse  than  athe- 
ism ;  and  "  desperate**,"  which  taketh  away  all  care  and  soli- 
citude, and  thrusts  man  headlong,  without  fear  or  wit,  upon 
rocks  and  precipices;  and  ^'destructive**"  which  tumeth  all 
governments.  Divine  and  human,  oflf  firom  their  hinges ;  the 
practical  consequences  whereof  do  utterly  ruin  all  societies. 
Neither  am  I  guilty  (that  I  know  of  yet)  so  much  as  of  one 
"  uncivil  wordP,"  either  against  Mr.  Hobbes  his  person,  or  his 
parts.  He  is  over  unequal  and  indulgent  to  himself;  who 
dare  assume  the  boldness  to  introduce  such  insolent  and  pa- 
radoxical opinions  into  the  world,  and  will  not  allow  other 
men  the  liberty  to  welcome  them  as  they  deserve.  I  wish  he 
himself  in  his  Animadversions,  and  his  parasitical  publisher  of 
his  former  treatise,  had  observed  the  same  temper  and  mode- 
ration :  particularly  towards  the  lights  of  the  schools,  whom 
he  slighteth  and  vilifieth  every  where,  as  a  company  of  pe- 
dantic dunces  who  understood  not  themselves,  yet  held  the 
world  in  awe  under  contribution  by  their  fustian  '' jargon," 
until  "  a  third  Cato  dropped  down  from  heaven  <J,"  to  stand 
up  for  the  vindication  of  Christian  liberty  from  scholastic  ty- 
ranny, and  Stoical  necessity  from  natural  and  moral  liberty. 
But  this  is  certain ;  if  these  poor  despised  Schoolmen  were 
necessitated  by  antecedent  and  extrinsecal  causes  to  speak 
such  gibberish  and  nonsense,  and  the  Christian  world  to  re- 
ceive it  and  applaud  it,  they  cannot  be  justly  blamed.     And 

"  [Epistle  to  the  Marqui»  of  New-  v  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  the  Hishop's 

castle,  prefixed  to  the  Defence,  above      Epist.toniy  Lordof  Ncwcaulle,  p.  17.] 
p.  17  ;  Disc.  i.  Pt.  iii.]  1  [Juv.,  ii.  40.J 
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if  that  great  assertor  were  necessitated  in  like  manner,  be  DiscotJMM 
tTiiinot  justly  be  praised  ;  any  mpre  tban  we  praise  a  conduit - 

for  spouting  out  watetj  when  the  cock  is  turned. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  TME  ANmADVERSIOKt  UPON  TUE  BISHOP^S 
EPISTLE  TO  TUE  HEADER. 

I  am  well  contented  to  bebevej  that  the  copy  of  T*  H,  his  [T.  H /i 
treatise  was  surreptitiously  gained  from  him'.  Yet  he  ac-  repHtinusiij  | 
kuowledgeth,  that  he  shewed  it  to  two;  and  if  my  intelli-  prmKHi.] 
getice  out  of  France*  did  not  fail,  to  many  more.  1  am  well 
pleased  to  believe,  that  he  was  not  the  author*  of  that  lew*d 
Kpistle,  which  was  prefixed  before  it ;  but  rather  some  young 
braggadocio,  one  of  Jiis  disciples,  who  wanted  aU  other  means 
to  requite  his  mjister  for  his  uqw  acquired  lights  but  servile 
flatten^ :  whom  he  styletb  the  *'  gi*cat  autlior — the  repairer 
of  otir  breaches— the  assertor  of  our  reputation,  who  hath 
performed  more  in  a  few  sheets'^  than  is  comprehended  "in 
all  the  voluminous  works  of  the  priests  and  ministers;"  yea, 
as  if  that  63tpression  were  too  modesty  in  all  '^  the  libraries  of 
the  priests  J  Jesuits,  and  miuisters,"  or  in  '^  the  catechiamB  and 
confessions  of  a  thousand  assemblies"."  On  the  other  side, 
he  belchcth  out  reproaches  against  the  poor  clergy,  as  if  they 
were  a  pack  of  fook  and  knaves.  For  their  folly,  he  sticks 
not  to  style  "  the  black  coats,  generally  taken,  a  sort  of  ig- 
norant tinkers*/*  &c.  And  for  their  knavery,  he  saith,  they 
make  the  Scriptures  (which  he  setteth  fortli  in  as  graceless  a 
dress  as  be  can  imagine)  "  tlie  decoys  of  the  people,"  to  ad- 
vance themselves  '*  to  proniotions,  leisure,  and  luxurj^^/*  And 
so  he  concludeth,  that  this  little  trciitise  of  Mr.  Ilobbes  ^' wiU 
east  an  eternal  blemish  on  all  the  coruered  caps  of  the  priests 
mud  Jesuits,  and  all  the  black  and  wbite  caps  of  the"  minis- 
teps't     Herein  I  cauuot  acquit  Mr*  Hobbes,  that  being  in 


'  [  A  i  Holjb*«  ftfttiert*)  *  Q  u  *»  A  mm  nd  t* 
iipftn  the  UUhou'sEpistk  lo  tht  Hemier, 
p.  19.] 

*  [This  treatiie,  *«d  ttpp«rtntiy  ll*e 
D«feiici'  M^i,  were  both  written  in  UoU 
laiifli  m  AboTe,  pp,  24,  213.  notewh^  a.] 

•  [Qii.j  Aniq>iidv,  upnn  ihe  Bp's. 
Eptit  to  the  Rentier*  p.  If).  See  above 
p.  20,  riotvtj 


*  [Ftom  the  Kpisile  prefixed  to  the 
firat  edjtionof  Ilohbesi'  cmgiriA)  answer, 
with  whU'U  the  present  eciitor  has  nnt 
tucceedt^d  In  meeting.  It  !»  reprintcfl 
m  MoieAworth*s  edition  of  Hoh!>ei' 
Work*,     See  vol.  jv.  pp.  23 J— 237-] 

»  [lbjd.»p.23oJ 

^  ribid,,  p.  232 J 

•  [Ihid,,  p.  2a»,] 
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London  at  the  same  time  when  this  ridiculoaa  Epbtle  was 
printed  and  published  *>  he  did  not  for  his  own  cause,  sooner 
or  later,  procine  it  to  be  suppressed. 

Concerning  myselt^  I  can  safely  say,  that  I  was  so  far  from  T5z 
"  intending^^  my  defence  "for  the  press*'/*  that  since  it  was 
perfectedj  and  one  only  copy  transcribed  for  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle  and  himself,  it  hath  scarcely  ever  beheld  the  sun* 
Qnestions  may  be  ventilated,  and  trntli  cleared  from  mis- 
takes, privately  between  particular  persons,  as  well  or  better 
than  publicly  in  print. 
[The  3ij*  As  touching  my  exceptions  to  Ms  book  De  Cive,  he  saith, 
I  Up^iorta  to  ^6  "did  indeed  intend  to  have  answered  them,  as  finding  them 
^nlk'  /?t  neither  political  nor  theological,  nor  that^'  I  ^'alleged  any  rea- 
OW]  sons  by  which  they  were  to  be  justified^"  The  inference  would 
have  holden  more  strongly  the  contrary  way ;— that  because 
they  were  neither  theological  nor  political,  and  destitute  of 
reasons  to  support  them^  they  were  fitter  to  be  despised  than 
to  be  answered*  But  why  did  he  then  "  intend  to  answer 
them,"  and  thought  himself  so  much  concerned  in  it? 
Surely  he  hath  forgotten  himself:  for  there  was  never  a  one 
of  those  exceptions  which  was  not  backed  with  several  raa* 
sons.  But  concerning  them  and  his  Leviathan,  I  shall  be 
Bparing  to  speak  more  in  present.  Perad venture  I  may  re- 
B^rve  two  or  three  chapters,  one  to  shew  him  his  theological 
errors,  another  how  destructive  his  political  errors  are  to  idl 
societies,  a  third  of  bis  contradictions ;  out  of  all  which,  if 
my  leisure  serve  me,  I  may  chance  to  gather  a  posy,  and 
present  it  to  him**. 

He  chargeth  me  to  say,  that  there  were  "  two  of  our  own 
Church  answering^*  his  Leviathan *^,  It  may  be  so:  but  it  is 
more  than  I  know,  I  said,  "  one  of  our  own  Church,  and 
one  stranger^." 

lu  the  conclusion  of  my  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  I  used  this 


I  ¥I^Ji^» 
t  tle- 

•i  •  [Shortly  lifter  llie   publication  of 

the  Leviathan,  that  L%  in  tJie  jatter 
part  of  Id^l,  llj-jljlies  rtrturuprl  bome 
troiu  Park,  ai^d  t^ojitiim^rl  u%  rvMcie  in 
En^flanrJ  ilif^uceibnvarit.  Sec  \\\tk  Life 
in  fhi?  Bii^T.  BriL  II i»  Lptter  on  Li- 
berty atid  Nceeudtj  wa«  nnhlUbed  in 

*  [QiL,  Animadr.  npon   (he   Bp'st. 


£pi»t,  io  the  Header,  pp.  19,  20,  ] 

'  [Ibid,,  p.  20.] 

^  [^See  the  Ciiehing  of  LeYt«thin, 
Dise.  ilL  Pt  iiij  at  the  end  of  thl« 
volume.] 

*  [QiL^  AnimadT.  upon  Ibf  Bp'i» 
EptBt.  to  the  Render,  p.  20,] 

'  [Defent^e,  Kpteit.  to  the  Reairr, 
nbove  p»  20;  Diw.  I  Pu  itL] 
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innoeeut  form  of  valedictioB,  *^ So  God  bless  xn^f  a  form  of  DtsrotiiBE 

all  others  most  usual  for  shutting  up  our  Epistles^ — "  So  Gocl — 

bless  ua,"  or  "  So  God  bless  you/^  or  "  So  I  commit  you  to 
God,"  or  "  commeud  you  to  the  protection  of  the  highest 
Majesty."  But  it  seemethj  he,  misapprehending  it  to  be  a 
pniyer  for  protection  or  dehverance  from  hi&  opinions,  styles 
my  well-meant  prayer,  "  a  butfoonly  abusing  of  the  uame  of 
God  to  calumny^/'  How?  Am  I  charged  with  "buffoonery/' 
aud  "calnmuy/^  and  *' abusing"  of  the  holy  name  of  God? 
And  all  this  for  saying  "God  bless  us?"  Is  thia  a  fit  man 
to  reprehend  others  for  incivility  ?  Did  he  learn  this  high 
strain  of  courtesy  at  Malmesbury?  I  confessj  I  do  not  dis- 
like a  little  toothless  jesting,  when  the  subject  will  bear  it* 

"  Ridkulutii  acri 
**  Fortius  ct  melius  magnas  plerumque  secnt  i-^s*,'* 

But  I  do  not  like  jesting  with  edge-tools,  uor  jesting  with 
God  Almighty ;  much  less^  "  buffoonly  abusing"  of  the  holy 
"  name  of  God  to  calumny/'  He  need  not  fear  any  such  re- 
liliog  terms  from  me ;  but  if  his  cause  meet  now  and  then 
with  an  innocent  jerk  for  itj  "  iciai  respmmim^  non  dkium 
e»»e/'  He  that  knoweth  not  the  way  to  the  sea,  must  get  a 
river  to  be  his  guide* 


AN  ANSWER  TO  BIS  ANIMADVERSIONS  UPON  MT  HEFLY  ; 

NUMBER  I. 

I  said  I  was  "diverted"  from  reading  liis  Defence  by  busi-  iDt(rcr#*ne«" 
Beds^:  hence  he  iuferreth,  that  "the  will  is  not  free;  for  div^San 
nothing  is  free  that  can  be  diverted  by  anything  but  itself  ^^^^j^^'lf^;'] 
I  deny  this  proposition^  and  he  ivill  prove  it  at  the  Greek 
Calends.     There  is  a  great  difference  between  diversion  and 
determination.     Diversion  is  but  an  occasional  suspension  of 
the  exercise  of  liberty ;  but  physical  determination  to  one  is 
a  compulsion  of  the  will,  so  far  as  the  will  is  capable  of  com- 
pulsion, that  is,  necessitation.     The  will  doth  choose  its  own 
dif  ersioUj  but  there  is  no  choice  in  neceasitation.   And  there- 

•  nbid.]  *  [Defence,  Numb,  i,  above  p*  24, 
^  [Qii.r  Afiimadv^    upon   tli«   Bp's,       Dbc.  L  Pt.  iii] 

Epift  to  the  HeBder,  p,  20. j  ■  [Qu.,  Anima4v«  upon  Numb.  t.  p. 

*  [Uorat,.  SiL.  t.  n,  14,15]  25] 
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iind  liberty. 


fore  necessitation  to  one  is  opposite  to  liberty,  btit  clivemon 
is  not,  nor  moral  efficacy. 

Out  of  his  very  first  words — "  I  had  ooce  resolifcd/'  &c, — 
I  urged  two  arguments  ag^ainst  Mm. 

First,  all  resolution  presupposeth  deliberation  ;  so  raueh 
is  ackuow lodged  by  himsell', — that  ''to  resolve  is  to  will 
after  deliberation™  "  (he  knoweth  no  difference  between  will- 
ing and  electing) ; — but  all  deliberation  of  that  which  \m 
inentably  determined  without  ourselves  (as  all  eveuU  are 
determined,  according  to  his  opinion)  is  vain ;  as,  it  is  Tain 
for  a  condemned  person  to  deliberate  whether  he  should 
be  executed,  it  is  vain  for  a  man  to  deliberate  wliethcr  he 
should  grow  in  stature,  or  whether  he  should  breathe* 
The  only  thing  questionable  in  this  argument  is  Hie  truth 
of  tlie  assumption, — whether  it  be  vain  to  deliberate  of 
that  which  is  already  inevitably  determined :  to  which  he 
answereth  not  oae  syllable  in  fermmu,  but  nms  away  with 
a  false  scent,  altogether  wide  from  the  purpose; — "  A  man" 75 
(saith  he)  *'may  deliberate  of  what  he  shall  do,  wliether 
the  thing  be  [im]  possible  or  not,  in  case  he  know  not  of 
the  impossibility,  though  he  ciinnot  deliberate  what  another 
thall  do  to  him  i'^  and  therefore  my  three  instances  "  are  im- 
pertiuent,  because  the  question  is  not  what  they  shall  do>  but 
what  they  shall  suffer"/'  And  here  he  rapoureth  marvel- 
lousljj  supposing  that  he  hath  rae  at  a  huge  advantage. 
Such  are  commonly  all  his  advantages  -.  much  good  may 
they  do  him.  First,  he  erreth  grossly  in  affirming,  that  all 
deliberation  is  only  of  what  a  man  will  do,  or  not  do ;  and  not 
at  all  of  what  a  man  will  suffer,  or  not  suffer.  Deliberation 
is  as  well  about  evil  to  be  eschewed,  as  about  good  to  be 
pursuedi  Men  deliberate  equally  of  their  doings  and  of 
their  sufferings,  if  they  be  not  inevitably  determined  ^  but  if 
they  be,  then  neither  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other.  A  martyr 
or  a  confessor  may  deliberate,  what  torraents  he  will  suffer 
for  his  religion.  Many  of  those  acts  whereabout  we  do  usu- 
ally deliberate,  are  ndscd  motions,  partly  active  and  partly 
passive  ;  as  all  our  senses.  Secondly,  it  is  a  shame  for  him 
to  distinguish  bet  wen  aetions  and  sufferings  iu  this  cauie. 


25,] 


[QiL.  Auini«ilv«  ii|Kr£i  Numb.  L  p. 
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when  all  the  aetiona  of  all  the  free  agents  in  the  world,  by  Diacnim^ 

lik  doctrinej  are  mere  sufferings.     A  free  agent  in  but  like  a  — LL 

bullet  rammed  up  into  the  barrel  by  tlie  outward  causes,  and 

fired  ofl*  by  the  outward  causes ;  the  will  serves  for  no  use 

but  to  be  a  toucli-Iiole ;  and  the  poor  agent  hath  no  more 

aim  or  understanding  of  what  he  doth^  than  the  arrow  which 

is  forced  out  of  the  bow  towards  the  mark,  without  any  sense 

or  concttirence  in  itself,      A  condemned   person  may  be 

reprieved,  and  deliberate  about  tliat^  but  the  sentence  of 

the  causes  produceth  &  necessity  from  eternity"  (aa  he  phras- 

eth  it),  never  to  be  interrupted  or  altered.   Thirdly,  he  erreth 

in  this  also,  that  he  aftirmeth  all  my  three  instances  to  be 

only  of  passions  or  sufferings.     Growing  up  in  stature  is  a 

vegetative  act.    Respiration  is  a  sensitive  act,  or  an  act  of  the 

moving  and  animal  faculty*    Some  question  there  hath  been, 

whether  respiration  were  a  natural  motion,  or  a  voluntary 

motion,  or  a  mixed  motion ;  but  all  conclude,  that  it  is  an 

act  or  motion  which  is  performed  whilst  we  sleep,  when  we 

are  incapable  of  deliberation.   Lastly,  to  say  that  a  man  may 

dehberate  of  a  thing  that  is  not  possible,  if  "  he  know  not  of 

the  iuipossibility,''  wiH  not  advantage  his  cause  the  value  of 

a  rush*     For,  supposing  an  universal  necessity  of  all  events 

from  eternity,  there  can  be  no  such  case;  seeing  all  men 

know,  that  upon  this  supposition  all  acta  and  events  are 

either  antecedently  and  absolutely  necessary,  or  antecedently 

and  absolutely  impossible  ;  both  which  are  equally  uncapable 

of  deliberation.     So  the  *  impertinence^  will  prove  to  be  in 

bis  answer,  not  in  my  instances* 

My  second  argument  out  of  his  own  words  was  this, — 
*'  To  resolve  a  man's  self,  is  to  determine  his  own  will ;  and 
if  a  man  determine  his  own  wHll,  then  he  is  free  from  outward 
necessity.  But  T,  H.  confessath,  that  a  man  may  resolve  him- 
self: — "  I  resolved  once,"  &c* ;  and  yet  further, — "  To  resolve 
is  to  will  after  deliberation,"  Now  "to  will  after  delibera- 
tion,"  18  to  elect ;  but  that  he  hateth  the  very  term  of  elect- 
ing or  choosing,  as  being  utterly  destructive  to  his  new-mo- 
delled fabric  of  universal  necessity.  And  for  that  very  reason, 
he  confoimds  and  blunders  together  the  natural,  seusitivCf 
and  intellectual,  appetites*    Either  the  will  deterraineth  itself 

[Qu.,  AtiiniBflT.  upon  Niimfa,  L  [n  2<i.] 
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in  it«  resolution ;  or  both  will,  and  deUbemtion,  and  resolu- 
tion, are  pre-determined  by  a  necessary  flux  of  natural  causes. 
If  the  will  determine  itself  in  its  resolutioHj  then  we  liave 
true  liberty  to  will  or  nill.  If  both  the  will,  and  the  deli^ 
beration,  and  the  resolution,  be  pre-determined  by  outward 
causes,  then  it  is  not  the  resolution  of  the  will  itself,  nor  of 
the  agent,  but  of  the  outward  causes;  then  it  was  as  much 
determined,  that  is  to  say,  resolved,  before  the  deliberation, 
as  after;  because  the  deliberation  itself,  and  the  whole  event 
of  it,  particularly  the  last  resolution,  was  outwardly  pre- 
determined firom  eternity. 

To  this  he  answereth  nothing ;  but,  according  to  Ins  usual 
manner,  he  raaketh  three  objections.  First,  '^No  man  can 
determine  his  own  will,  for  the  will  is  an  appetite,**  and  '  it  ii 
not  iu  raan*s  power  to  have  an  appetite  when  he  willP/  This 
argument  would  much  better  become  the  kitchen  than  the 
aehools : — to  argue  from  the  lesaer  to  the  greater  negatively, 
which  is  against  all  ndes  of  logic.  Just  thus, — a  brute  beast 
e^innot  make  a  eategoricAl  syllogism,  therefore  a  man  cannot 
make  one.  So  here, — the  sensitive  appetite  hath  no  domi- 
nion over  its  own  acts,  therefore  neither  hath  the  rational 
appetite  any  dominion  over  its  own  acts.  Yet  this  is  the 
only  pillar  that  supporteth  his  main  distinction^  which  must 
uphold  his  castle  in  the  air  from  timibling  down  about  his  fi 
ears.  But  be  what  it  will  be,  it  hath  been  sufficiently  an- 
swered already^. 

His  second  objection  hath  so  little  solidity  in  it,  that  it  is 
ridiculous;^" Over  whatsoever  things  there  is  dominion^ 
those  things  arc  not  fipce  f*  but  over  a  man's  actions  there  is 
"the  dominion  of  hia  wilK,"  What  n  mtdim  tertnmus  hath  he 
light  upon*  This  which  he  urgeth  against  liberty^  is  the  very 
aasetice  of  liberty.  If  a  man's  actions  were  under  the  domi- 
nion of  auother  man's  will,  or  under  the  dominion  of  his  ex- 
trinsecal  causes,  then  they  were  not  free  indeed;  but  for  a 
man's  own  actions  to  be  in  his  own  power,  or  in  the  power 
or  under  the  dominion  of  ids  own  wiU,  that  b  that  which 
makes  them  free* 


*  [Qa,,  Anlniadr.  u|Kin  NnniK  u  p.      ih^  Qaeitton,  [above  pp,  224,  t26.J 
^*»1  '  i^^*  AriittiftiJs',  upon  NuTfik  i.  p. 

^  III  thtf  Anii«r«r  lo  thfr  Stitiilg  of      26. J 
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Thirdly,  he  objects,  '^  If  a  man  determine  himself,  the  Discou^ 
question  will  yet  remain,  what  determined  him  to  detennine  -  — - 
himself*."   If  he  speak  properly,  in  liia  own  sense  of  physical 

j  determinatioD,  by  outward  causes,  he  speaketh  plain  uon- 

Isen^e:  for  if  he  was  so  determined  by  another,  then  he  did 
not  determine  himself*  But  if  he  mean  only  this — what  did 
concur  with  the  will  in  the  determination  of  itself,— I  an* 

iiweTi  that  a  friend  by  persuasion  roiglit  concur  morally,  and 
the  understanding  by  representing  might  concur  infrinse- 
eally,  but  it  hath  been  demonstrated  to  liim  over  and  over, 
that  neither  of  these  concurrencea  is  inconsistent  with  true 
liberty  from  necessitation  and  physical  determination  to  one. 
Somethijig  I  say  afterwards  whieli  doth  not  please  him, 
which  he  calleth  '*  a  talking  to"  myself  "at  random'."  My 
aim  in  present  is  only  to  answer  his  exceptions,  a  little  more 
punctually  than  he  hath  done  mine ;  not  at  all  to  call  bim 
to  an  account  for  hi»  omissions.  That  part  I  leave  to  the 
reader's  own  observation. 

He  telleth  me  plainly,  that  I  "  neither  understand''  him,  What !« 
"nor  what  tlie  word  'necessary*  signifieth,  if"  I  " think '^  he 

.''holds  no  other  necessity,  than  that  which  is  expressed  in 

I  that  old  foolish  rule,  *  whatsoever  is,  when  it  is,  is  necessarily 
60  OS  it  iaV"  If  I  understand  him  not,  I  cannot  help  it; 
I  understand  him  aja  well  as  I  can,  and  wish  that  he  under- 
stood himself  a  Uttle  better,  to  make  him  speak  moi^e  signiB- 

Ecantly,  Let  us  see  where  the  fault  hes,  that  he  is  no  better 
understood.  First,  he  defineth  what  is  necessary; — "that  is 
necessary,  which  is  impossible  to  be  otherwise  ;^'^ — whence  he 
inferreth,  that  "  neccssaiT,  possible,  and  impossible,  have  no 
signification  in  reference  to  the  time  past,  or  time  present, 

,  but  only  the  time  to  come*,"  I  think  all  men  will  conde- 
end  to  him  thus  far,  that  possOiihii/  hath  only  reference  to 
*'the  time  to  come."  But  for  necessity,  and  impossibility, 
he  overshooteth  himself  beyond  all  aim,  if  a  liouse  do  actu- 
ally bum  in  present,  it  is  '*  necessary,"  that  is,  infallible, 
that  that  house  do  bum  in  present,  and  *^  impossible,"  that 
it  do  not  burn.     If  a  man  was  slain  yesterday,  it  is  '*  neces- 


•  [Qx\.t  Animadv.    upon    Numb,    i. 
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sary/*  tliat  he  is  slain  to-day^  and  "impossible/^  that  he\ 
should  not  be  slain.  His  own  definition  dotli  sufficiently 
confute  him^ — *'  that  is  necessary  which  is  impossible  to  be 
otherwise;" — but  it  is  '^impossible,"  that  that  which  iai 
doing  ill  present,  or  which  was  done  yesterday,  should  ^'bc 
otherwise  "  How  hang  these  things  together?  Or  this  that 
lie  telleth  uSj  that  his  "'necessary*  is  a  neeessan^  from  all 
eternity^,"  whicli  with  him  is  an  everlasting  succession*. 
And  yet  he  telleth  us,  that  necessary  signifieth  nothing  in 
reference  to  the  time  past ;  then  how  is  it  "  necessary  from  all 
eternity?*^  And  here  he  thrusteth  out  for  rotten  a  great 
man}*  of  old  scholastic  terms,  as  *^ empty  words*;*'  asj  "  ne- 
cessarj'  when  it  is,^  or,  "  absolutely  and  hypothetically  neces- 
sary," and,  *'  sennas  compagifm  ei  divhm"  and,  "  the  domi*  | 
nion  of  the  will,"  and,  "  the  determining  of  itself*"  I  must 
put  him  iu  mind  again  of  the  good  old  woman  in  Seneca, 
who  complained  of  the  darkness  of  the  room,  when  the  de- 
fect was  in  her  own  eyesight  **♦  I  wonder  not  that  he  is  out 
of  love  with  distinctions,  more  than  I  wonder  why  a  bung- 
ling workman  regards  not  a  square  or  a  plumb ;  but  if  he 
understood  these  distinctions  a  little  better,  he  would  not 
trouble  his  reader  with  "  that  which  shall  be,  shall  be,"  and 
a  bundle  of  such  like  impertinencies. 

He  acknowledgeth,  that  *'  my  Liord  of  Newcastle's  desire, 
and-'  my  "intreatyj  were  enough  to  produce  a  w^ill  in"  hini 
"  to  write"  his  "  answer^"  If  they  were  enough,  then  he 
was  not  necessitated,  nor  physically  predetermined,  to  write 
it.  We  had  no  more  power  than  to  persuade,  no  natural 
influence  upon  his  wiU ;  and  so  he  was,  for  ns,  not  only  free 
to  write,  but  free  to  will  also*  But  '^  perhaps  there  were  other 
imaginations  of "  his  *'  own  that  contributed  their  part*****  Let 
it  be  so ;  yet  that  was  no  extrinsecal  or  absolute  determination 
of  his  wilL  And  so  far  was  our  request  from  producing  his  7SS 
consent,  "as  necessarily  as  the  fire  bumeth*',*'  that  it  did 
not,  it  could  not,  produce  it  at  all,  by  any  natural  i^usal 

*  [QvL,    Ajiimtdv,  iipdn  Nmnb,  L  '  [•*  WhetbCT"  thi?y**wi!rem<s«^/' 
P»  ^^-I  &C|  '*  without  concvirrent  c»iim«,  I  tin 

*  [Set  ^hove  In  tlie  Defcnee»  T*  H,  not  sure;"  but  tJiBT  '*djd  »omewh*t," 
Nnmb,  Mir.  p.  154,]  Qu.^  Animadv.  upon  KumK  L  p  2C>,] 

*  [Qu.,  Aminadv,  upm  Narofe,  L  p.  "  [Ibii) 
^J  ^  *  [Ibid.,  p.  2JJ 

^  [S«  abore  p.  249.  nflte  It,] 
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influence  and  efficacy*     The  sufficiency,  and  efficiency,  andDrscoiTHn^ 

producrive  powefj  was  in  his  will  itself;  whicli  he  wiU  not  be  — 

!  brought  to  understand. 


AH  AKBWER  TO  E18  ANIMADVERSIONS  tJFON  THB  KEPLX  y — 
NUM0£R  tl. 

Here   is  nothing  of  moment  to  detain  the  reader.     He  chance  ti 
saith,  '*  Whosoever  chanceth  to  read  Suarez  his  Opuscnla^  dema?'S>n. 
shall  find  the  greatest  part,  if  not  all,  tliat"  I  "  have  urged  in  ^^{^ro"^' 
this  question C^^     Said  I    not  truly,  give   innovators  ^*  line  ignomQee. 
enongli,  and  they  will  confute  themselves^?"     "Whosoever 
[chanceth,"  &e. — and  why  " chanceth F'^     By  his  doctrine,  it 

s  as  necessary  for  him  that  readeth  to  read,  as  it  is  for  the 
iire  to  bum^.  Doth  the  fire  sometimes  burn  by  *  chance?' 
He  will  say  J  that  where  the  certain  causes  are  not  known,  we 
attribute  events  to  chance*.  But  he  sticks  still  in  the  same 
mire,  without  hope  ever  to  be  freed.  Who  knoweth  the 
certain  reason,  why  the  needle  touched  with  the  loadstone 
pointeth  always  towards  the  north  ?  Doth  it  therefore  point 
by '  chance  V^  How  many  thousanda  are  ignorant  of  the  true 
causes  of  comets,  and  eaith quakes,  and  eclipses?  Do  they 
therefore  attribute  them  to  'chance?^  Chance  never  hatli 
place,  but  where  the  causes  concur  accidentally  to  produce 
tome  effect,  which  might  have  been  produced  otherwise. 
Though  a  man  strive  to  **  expcF^  these  common  notions  "with 
a  fork,  yet  now  and  tlien  tliey  will  return'*."  And  though  I 
could  not  "surprise'"  him,  yet  the  truth  can.  Thus,  Penelope 
like°^,  he  hath  undone  that  in  the  dark,  which  he  hath  been 
weaving  all  this  while  in  tlie  light*  It  were  more  ingenuous 
to  say,  it  was  a  slip  of  his  pen. 

It  is  indifferent  to  me,  wli  ether  the  greatest  part  of  what  I  [Suar^i] 
urge  in  this  question,  or  all  that  I  urge,  or  perhaps  more  than 
I  urge,  be  contained  in  Snjirez  his  Opuscula.     So  the  truth 


'  [Qn,,  Anlmjidr.  upon  Numb.  iL 
p.  28.1 

»  [DeTencet  Niunb,  i,  ^bove  p,  2% 
Disc,  u  Pt.  Ill] 

*  [QiL,  Anunadr,  upon  NutiiI*,  i.  p. 
27^  and  »ee  above  iu  the  Defeuce.T,  H. 
Kumb.  ^x.p  p.  132.] 

<  [S«  aboTe  In  th»  Defence,  T.  If. 


Numb.  XTL,  |i.  132»  JSfc.] 

^  [*'  N»tUTam  c3|i«LL«A  ftift;!,  Umen 
uitquif  r^curret."  HofmL*  Epi«t,,  L 
1.24.] 

J  [Se«  above  in  the  De fence,  T,  U. 
Numb.iL  p*  26.] 
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Part    may  prevail,  I  care  not  who  have  the  honour  of  the  aehieTe-1 
—  ment^     But  Suarez  understood  himself  better  than  to  con- 


found two   such  diifcrent  questions ;    namely^  that   of  the 
necessity  or  libcrtj^  of  all  events,  natural  aud  civile  which  is 
our  question,  with  the  conciu*rence  of  grace  and  free  will  in 
moral  aud  supernatural  acts,  which  he  salth  is  the  subject  of 
Suarcj!  his  diBcourse  in  tliat  place".     In  all  myUfcj  that  I  do 
remeiuherj  1  never  read  one  line  of  Suarez  his  Opuscula,  nor 
any  of  his  works  the  sixteen  years  hist  past.     I  wish  he  had 
been  versed  in  his  greater  works,  aa  well  as  in  his  Opuscula, 
that  he  niig^ht  not  be  so  averse  from  the  Schools,  "  Ignoihmiia 
cupido,^'     Then  he  would  have  known  the  terms  and  argu- 
ments used  in  the  Schools  as  well  as  others.     It  is  no  blemish 
to  make  advantage  of  other  men's  pains  and  experience* 
[Psk  xijL  s,  '^  Dies  din  ernctal  verHmm^  ei  noa:  nodi  indicat  sdeniiam." 
But  Mr*  Hobbes,  trusting  over  much  to  his  own  particular 
abilities,  presumeth  to  stand  upon  his  own  bottom,  without  any  | 
Eccles,  K  dread  of  Solomon's  '*  Fee  solV — "Wo  to  him  that  is  alone 
Prov.  ixii.  when  he  falleth/*     He  scrupleth  not  to  "  remove  the  ancient 
ier^m.        landmarks  which  his  fathers  had  set/^  nor  to  "  stumble  from 
the  ancient  paths,  to  walk  in  a  way  that  was  never  cast  up," 
It  were  mere  folly  to  expect  either  a  known  ground  or  a 
received  term  from  him.     Other  men  are  contented  to  learn 
to  write  after  a  copy,  but  he  will  be  printed  a  pliilosopher  and 
a  divine  of  the  first  edition  by  himself;  andj  Icarus  like,  find 
out  a  new  way  with  his  waxen  wings  which  mortals  never 
knew,  though  he  perish  in  the  attempt  °.     Such  undigested 
fancies  may  please  for  a  while,  during  the  distemper  and 
green-sickness  fit  of  this  present  age  \  as  maids  infected  with 
that  malady,  prefer  chalk  or  coals  in  a  corner  before  healthfiil 
food  in  their  father's  housed  ]  but  when  time  hath  cured  their 
malady,  and  experience  opened  their  eyes,  they  will  abominate 
their  former  errors,  and  those  who  were  their  misleaders. 


xvilL  15. 


*  ["  StiAf««  hh  OpuBOUlst  where  he 
wiiictH  of  fiw  will  «tid  of  t  he  eoncourift* 
of  GqdTrithm*n*i  will."  Qii,,AiiiTii*dv* 
upon  Niunb,  li,  p,  38,  SuArez'  Opus- 
cuIa  Theolo^GA,  contutnhig  (iirnong 
oUier  tneto)  Li  In  IIL  de  ConciirBij. 
Modone*  ct  AusiHo  Dei,  were  fmb- 
luhed  At  Lyonit,  Ho    l^OIK] 

o  rovid/,  Metam.*  Ub.  viii.  rr.  18  K 


*  Etl  Plutarchi    Polit   ad   Trajan., 
[c-  iv;  Op.  ^fomL,  torn.  iv.  |»»  HS,  ed. 

nm  at  pavrtvi'rti  k^^vpiB^tt  wol  raiaMTM 
^pw^fiTA  JiimKQutfi  irgAXaM'iii^  tha  ixiyaif 
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He  liad  slighter]  Trhatsoever  I  produced  aa  common  and  DiseouiiiE 
trivia!,  "  baving  nothing  new  in  it,  either  from  Scripture  or  -^—'— 
reason^  which'^  he  ^Mxad  not  often  heard*^/'  I  replied  only,  P^-^ui^  j 
that  then  I  might  "expect  a  more  raatnre  answer,"  and  ad- 
vised him,  under  the  similitude  of  Epictetus  his  sheep, 
rather  to  shew  his  reading  in  his  works  than  to  glorj  of  it^ 
And  where  I  saidj  that  *^  great  recrnits  of  reasons  and  autho- 
rities did  offer  themselves'"  to  me  in  this  canse^  he  threat- 
eneth,  *'  before"  he  "  have  done  with  me^  to  make  it  appear  to 
be  very  bragging,  and  nothing  elaej"  adding,  that  '*  it  is  not 
likely,  that  Epictetna  should  take  a  metaplior  from  Iamb  and 
wool/'  because  lie  was  "  not  acqmiintcd  with  paying  of  tithes*/" 
I  could  not  suspect,  that  a  poor  similitude  out  of  Epictetns 
should  make  him  m  passionate*  Bnt  "  ianpe  monteit^  etfumu  [P>i.  cjjHv. 
gahtrnt*^ — '*  touch  the  high  mountains^  and  they  will  funic  and  "^ 
smoke/'  It  secmeth  strange  to  me,  that  he  should  be  so 
7^6  ignorant  iu  Epictetus  {a  Stoic,  one  of  his  principal  friends^  of 
so  great  fame,  that  liis  earthen  lamp  was  preserved  as  a  relic, 
and  sold  for  lliree  thousand  dj*achmajs",  whom  even  Lucian, 
that  great  scoffer,  calleth  an  "admirable  old  mau^"),  as  to 
say,  that  *'  it  is  not  likely,  that  Epictetus  should  take  a  me- 
taphor from  lamb  and  wool."  He  meanethj  from  sheep.  To 
inform  him  better,  let  him  hear  his  words ; — "  For  sheep  do 
not  bring  their  grass  to  their  shepherd,  to  shew  him  how 
much  they  have  eaten  \  but^  concocting  their  meat  inwardly, 
do  bring  forth  wool  and  milkT/^  This  might  be  pardoned; 
but  his  seolfiag  at  payment  of  ''tithes,"  and  particularly 
**  lamb  and  Mool,"  being  an  institution  of  God  Himself],  and 
established  by  the  laws  of  our  own  realm,  cannot  be  excused, 
I  appeal  to  all  those  who  have  read  an\*thing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, ^vhetlier  I  mi^ht  not  have  added  many  more  reasons, 
and  produced  the  authority  of  the  Christian  world  against 
him  iu  this  cause  of  liberty,  with  the  suffrtigcs  of  the  Fathers 


%  [In  the  DcfeDcep  T,  H.  Numb,  ii 
Above  p*  2^.  J 

'  [Defence,  Numb.  iL  nbove  p.  2(*,  j 

*  [Epiiit.  to  llie  Mnrq.  uf  Ni^wt.'ai.tli', 
preSxHl  to  the  Defence,  above  p,  17*] 

^  [Qu^   AninuidT.  upon   Numb.  ii. 

'i'  [Lucian,,  Dial.  adr.  Ind(»clum, 
c  &iii ;  Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  Ill,  ed.  tlt^niii' 


ierbus.  AtnAt  iTiS^] 

Id.  ibt<L] 

'  Ericht-iridr  e.  xlvi.  [$  2  ;  p.  22%. 
ed.  SiJiweitfb*^-'£irtl  itai  rk  wp40aTtL  ou 
j|4ijpTi>i»    ^ipairra    itm^isw    iittZ*tK¥vti 
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in  all  successive  ages*     But  I  remember  that  of  our  SaviouTi 
'r^"V—  '^  Ca^t  not  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them 


MatL  viL  a 


under  their  feet," 


Exact  *(©" 
tu»t  fre- 


AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  ANIMADVERSIONS  UPON  NUMBER  II U 

He  is  displeased,  that  I  do  not "  set  dowu  the  dehuitions"  of 
''  uecea.sity,  spontiuieity,  and  liberty,*^  without  which  (he  saith) 
''  their  djflerence  cannot  possibly  appear*/'  Yet  formerly*,  aud 
again  in  this  very  chapter,  he  confesseth,  that  t!ie  question 
is  truly  and  clearly  stated  by  me ; — **  The  question  which 
the  Biiihop  stateth  in  this  place,  I  have  before  set  down  r^r- 
£a/im,  and  allowed^."  What  a  trifling  humour  is  this! 
^f  any  things  are  not  capable  of  perfect  definition ;  as  (to 
pass  by  all  others)  accidents,  and  modes,  or  such  terms  as 
aigidfy  the  manner  of  being.  And  in  such  things  as  are 
capable  of  definition,  yet  essentials  (whereof  a  definition  must 
consist, — ^^Qfii<Tft^  iart  t%  oil^rm?  yimptcfj^^")  are  ueither  so 
obvious  nor  so  uset\il  to  common  capacities,  I  believe,  that 
all  the  perfect  definitions  which  T.  II.  hath  made  in  his  life  in 
philosophy  or  tbeology,  may  be  written  in  one  little  ring ; 
whereof  I  shall  be  hold  heuceforth,  now  and  then  as  t  find 
occasion,  to  put  him  in  mind.  Nay,  even  in  mathematics, 
which  by  reason  of  their  abstraction  from  matter  are  less 
subject  to  error,  he  can  miss  the  cushion  as  w  ell  as  his  neigh- 
bours, and  be  contented  sometimes  to  acknowledge  it  j  not 
because  those  errors  are  greater  or  so  great  as  his  errors  in 
philosopbv  01*  theology,  but  because  their  conviction  is  more 
easy,  and  more  evident*  Aud  therefore  for  the  most  part  m 
plain  description  must  serve  the  turn ;  sometimes  from  the 
etymological  nufolding  of  the  name,  sometimes  by  the  re- 
moving of  w  hat  is  opposite  or  eontraiy,  sometimes  by  a  peri- 
phrastical  circumlocution,  sometimes  by  instances  and  ex- 
amples, Atul  thusj  by  his  own  confession,  the  question  is 
cleared  between  us. 

Yet,  to  satisfy  him,  I  will  describe  them   more  formally. 
To  he^u  ^rith  hbcrty.     Liberty  is  a  power  of  the  will  {or  free 


'  [Quh  Afilm^v*  lipon  Numb,  iU.     |>>>4L] 
*^?*.L*    «  *  [See  AmtotpAiulyL  t^tr.»  IL  { 

*  Llbid.ft  Ammtilir.  upon  ^njtili.  Hi 
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agent],  to  choose  or  to  refuse  this  or  that  indifferently  itfter  Disc^urR*! 

deMberatioDj  free  from  all  antecedeut  and  extriusecal  deter- ^ 

minatioti  to  one"*.  Election  i»  the  proper  act  of  the  will ;  and 
without  indiflerency  or  indetermmation,  and  dehberation^ 
there  can  be  no  election,  which  is  a  "  consultMive  ap petition''/* 
And  they,  and  they  only^  are  free  agents^  who,  supposing  all 
things  to  be  present  that  are  requisite  to  action,  can  never- 
theless either  act  or  forbear  to  act,  at  their  own  choice^ :  which 
description  hathakeady  been  explained «,  and  shall  be  further 
in  due  place. 

Secondly,  voluntary  or  spontaneous  is  that,  which  hath  its  WTmt  h 
beginning  from  an  inward  principle  (that  is,  the  will),  with  i,eUy^' 
some  knowledge  of  the  end^.  Such  are  the  acts  of  children, 
fools,  and  madmeu,  whilst  they  want  the  use  of  reason ;  and 
the  sudden  acts  of  passionate  persona,  whensoever  the  vio- 
lence of  their  passion  doth  prevent  all  deliberation.  Such 
are  many  actions  of  brute  beasts ;  as  the  spider's  making  of 
her  webs  to  catch  Hies,  the  bird's  building  of  her  nest 
therein  to  lay  her  eggs ;  both  which  proceed  "  from  an  inward 
principle  with  some  knowledge  of  the  end.'^  So  then  this  is 
the  difference  between  that  which  is  free?  and  that  which  is 
voluntary  or  spontaneous ; — that  every  free  act  is  also  a  volnu- 
twy  or  spontaneous  act,  but  every  voluntary  or  spontaneous 
act  is  not  a  free  act.  The  reason  is  evident ; — because  no 
act  is  free,  except  it  be  done  upon  deliberation ;  but  many 
voluntary  or  spontaneous  acts  are  done  without  all  delibera- 
tion, as  the  acts  of  bnite  beasts,  fools,  children,  raadraen, 
and  some  acts  of  passionate  persons.  Secondly,  there  is  no 
757  liberty^  but  where  there  is  a  possibility  towards  more  than 
one,  and  freedom  to  choose  this  or  that  indiiierently*  But 
in  all  those  other  kinds  of  voluntary  or  spontaneous  acts, 
there  is  an  antecedent  determination  to  one,  and  no  in- 
differency  of  election.  So  spontaneity  is  an  appetite  of  some 
object,  proceeding  either  from  the  rational  or  sensitive  will, 
either  antecedently  determined  or  not  determined  to  one, 


**  [8ec  Thorn,  Aquin.,  Siitatis*.  P, 
iViiriKi  QiL  iJcKKii],  irt.  1.] 

*  [**^Ot^&t  Si  TOW  tptmtpwT^&v  0iiv- 
KtvTw  4ffifr*0/*  If*  T.  K  AristoU. 
Elhi(L,  iILv.  ly.J 

'  [*•  I  lift  Mt  pou^ntu  Ubc?*,  quifir 
oitiniby*  po«itt«   q.u^    requmtiuur  ad 


Ageudiinir  potest  age  re  et  non  M^s^eJ' 
Bellann.^  De  Grot  et  Lib.  ArK,  lib,  iii. 
e,  7 1  Op.  torn,  iii-  p.  6ti3.  B.] 

'  [Above  in  the  Defence,  Nuinb. 
%x%ihn.  \7X  note  y.] 
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either  upon  deHberation  or  without  deliberatioD^  citber  with 
ekction  or  without  election, 
hai  b  The  last  term  is  Becessity,    He  himself  hath  defined  "  neces- 

'  *    ssry"  to  be  *'that  which  is  impossible  to  be  otha^wise^" 

Here  ia  a  definition  without  either  matter  or  form^  ^mtt^  or 
differentia^  M-ithout  any  thing  in  it  that  is  essential^  or  so 
much  m  positive,  a  very  periphrase  or  circumlocution^  and 
(which  is  worst)  not  convertible  or  reciprocal  with  tlic  thing 
defined.  Many  thing!*  may  be  **  necessiirj*"  respectively, 
which  are  not  "impossible  to  be  otherwise;"  as  to  let  blood 
in  a  pleurisy.  A  horse  is  necessan^  for  a  long  voyage;  yet 
it  is  not  impossible  for  a  man  to  perform  it  on  foot*  And, 
OB  the  other  side,  many  things  are  **  impossible  to  be  other- 
wise," which  are  not  "  necessary*'  in  that  sense  wherein  we 
take  necessity  in  this  question:  as  that  which  is  necessary 
upon  science  or  prescience,  and  that  which  is  necessary 
upon  condition  or  supposition.  As,  if  Thomas  write,  then 
he  lives ;  yet  neither  his  writing  nor  his  living  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Soj  ^^  whatsoever  is,  when  it  is,  is  necessarily  so 
as  it  is^/*  or  "impossible  to  be  otherwise,"  None  of  these 
necessities  have  any  place  in  this  controversy.  None  of  these 
^orts  of  neccsiitj  are  opposite  to  true  hberty.  By  the  way, 
Ti  H,  calls  this  rule — *'  Whatsoever  is,  when  it  is,  is  neces- 
sarily so  as  it  is/'^ — an  '^old  foolish  rule^*'  (\'et  it  is  delivere<l 
by  Aristotle,  and  received  ever  since  in  the  world),  upon  his 
own  authority,  without  ever  estamining  it,  or  understanding 
it,  *'  Satis  pro  imperio,"  So  then  necessity  (as  it  is  proper 
to  this  question)  I  conceive  may  be  thus  fitly  described, — 
necessity  is  a  manner  or  propriety  of  being  or  of  acting, 
whereby  that  which  is,  or  acteth^  cannot  i>ossibly  but  he  and 
act,  nor  be  or  act  otherwise  than  it  doth,  by  reason  of  an 
antecedent,  extrinsecal,  and  iuevitahle  determination  to  one. 
K^cesstty  I  say,  of  being  or  of  acting,  because  there  is  a  double  ne- 
•iiil  Hctiog  ccHsity,  "  frt  essendo  ei  in  operando^/^  and  both  considerable 
'*■"*'  in  this  cause.  That  which  is  necessarily,  may  act  IVeely, 
as  God  Almighty  without  Himself)  and  that  which  is  freely 

^  [Qu«,  AniniJidv.  upon   Nttmk   L 
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or  coutingentlv,  as  fire  kindled  by  the  help  of  a  tinderbox^  Dwcowuift 
or  hy  the  stumbling  of  a  horse  upon  the  pairement  of  a  ' 
street,  may  act  and  burn  necessarily*  Here  he  may  see,  if 
he  pleasCj  how  necessity  and  will  or  spontaneity  may  meet 
together ; — because  that  which  is  antecedently  and  extrin* 
sceally  determined  to  one,  may  agree  weU  enough  with  my 
appetite,  or  the  appetite  of  another  ;—^but  necesyity  and 
Hberty  can  never  meet  together;  because  that  which  ia  ante^ 
cedently  and  extrinsecally  determined  to  one,  cannot  possibly 
be  free,  that  is,  undetermined  to  one,  nor  capable  of  election, 
which  must  be  inier  piura,  nor  a  fit  subject  for  deUberation. 

He  urgetli,  that^  *'  seeing"  I  "  say  necessity  and  spontaneity  ft.  H. t^ 
may  meet  together,"  he  "  may  say  that  necessity  and  will  may  iS!rty  ^m,a 
stand  together™."     He  doth  but  betray  his  own  ignorancej  ^^^^  1 
aud  intolerable  boldness,  to  censure  all  the  world  for  that 
w  hich  he  never  read  nor  understood*     We  all  say  in  like 
manner,  that  "  necessity  and  will  may  stand  together ;"  for 
will  and  spontaneity  are  the  same  thing.     But  necessity  and 
liberty  can  never  stand  together.     If  he  will  shut  his  eyes 
against  the  hght^  he  may  stumble  as  often  as  he  pleaaeth. 

He  aaitb,  he  ^^doth  not  fear  tliat  it  will  he  thought  too  hot  [His  prc^ 
for*'  his  ''fingers  J  to  shew  the  vanity  of  such  words  as  these,  reject  km  of 
intellectual  appetite,  conformity  of  the  appetite  to  the  object,  J^rms'^ 
rational  will,  elective  power  of  the  rational  will,  reason  is«f*rt.l 
the    root    of   liberty,    reason   representeth   to    the    will^/' 
Readerj  behold  once  more  the  unparalleled  presumption  of 
this  roan*     Words  and  terms  are  not  by  nature,  but  by  im- 
position.    And  who  arc  fit  to  impose  terms  of  art  but  artists, 
w  Iio  underataud  the  art  ?     Thus  were  all  these  terms  im- 
r  poaed.      Again,  '*  verborum  ut  uummorum*' — '^  words  are  as 

ley  i^:"  the  moat  current  is  the  best.  This  weis  the 
ent  language  of  all  schools  of  learning,  which  we  learned 
from  our  tutors  and  [)rofc^sors :  but  a  private  man  start eth 
up,  not  bred  in  the  Schools,  w  ho  opposeth  his  own  authority 
to  the  authority  of  the  whole  world,  and  cries  down  the 
ctirrent  coin,  that  is,  the  generally  received  terms  of  art. 
Where  ia  his  commission?  What  is  his  reason?  Because 
he  doth  not  understand  them,  he  gnesseth,  that  they  did  not 

"  [Qu.«  Animadv-  upon  Numb,  liL         «  [Ibid,,  pp.  55,  3lf .] 
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ixnderstaiid  themselves.  Is  his  private  tioderstanding  {wliicli  rss 
is  fiUcd  up  to  the  brim  with  prejudice  and  presumption)  fit 
to  be  the  public  standard  and  seal  of  other  men's  capaeitiea  ? 
They  who  will  understaud  School  tcrms^  mmt  leara  and 
study  theiu ;  which  he  never  did.  Those  things  that  are  ex- 
cellent and  rarCj  are  always  difficidf^*  lie  who  shall  affirm^ 
that  all  the  famous  divines  and  philosophers  in  the  world  for 
so  many  succeeding  ages  did  speak  nonsense,  deservetli  to  be 
contemned.  1 1  is  respect  to  weak  capacities  must  not  serve 
his  turn.  "  Nuii^  sunt  oceuiiiores  iimduBj  quam  Aie  qum  latent 
m  simuhtiom  officii^ J*  If  he  could  shew  any  author  before 
himsclfj  wherein  these  terms  were  not  used,  or  wherein  his 
new  terms  were  used^  it  were  something*  There  is  no  art 
in  the  world  which  bath  not  proper  terms;  which  none 
understand  but  they  who  understand  that  art* 

But  "cui  bonQ"^  f  If  we  should  be  so  mad  to  quit  all  re- 
ceived school  terms  and  distuactions,  and  lose  all  the  ad- 
vantage which  we  might  reap  by  the  labours  and  experience 
of  so  many  g:rcat  wits,  what  advantage  would  this  be  to  him? 
None  at  all  at  long  running.  Whatsoever  be  the  terms,  the 
state  of  the  question  must  be  the  same*  And  those  very 
reasons,  which  convince  him  now  in  the  old  language  of  the 
Schools,  would  convince  him  Mkewise  in  the  new  lauguage 
which  he  desireth  to  introduce,  after  it  was  formed  and  gene^ 
niLly  understood*  All  the  benefit  that  he  could  make  of  it, 
would  be  only  a  httle  time,  between  the  suppression  of  the 
one  and  the  introduction  of  the  other,  wherein  he  might 
juggle,  and  play  hocus  pocus  under  the  cloak  of  homonomies, 
and  ambiguous  expressions.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  he 
is  so  great  a  firiend  to  definitions,  and  so  great  an  enemy  to 
distinctions* 

Whereas  I  affirmed,  that  "  necessity  of  supposition  may  con- 
sist with  true  liberty  ^,^'  he  object eth,  that  all  necessity  is  upon 
supposition ;  as, "  the  fire  burneth  necessarily,  * .  upon  supposition 
that  the  ordiuaiy  course  of  miture  he  not  hindered  by  God 
(for  the  fire  burnt  not  the  three  children  in  the  furnace"),  and 


Eilikv*  II.  it,  I(U] 

'  TulL,  [a«  quoted  by  Su  Aiiguslio^ 
but  mtbaut  i  ppfprrnccj 
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upon  ^supposition  that  fuel  be  put  unto  it\"  His  supposition  Discnviii 
— **  if  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  be  not  liindered" — is  '^ — 
impertinent^  and  destructive  to  hia  own  grounds.  For  though 
it  he  true,  that  those  things  whieb  are  impossible  to  the 
second  causes,  m  to  make  "  a  camel  go  through  the  eve  of  a  Mark  %. 
needle/'  are  "  all  possible  with  God  /'  yet,  upon  his  opinion,  ^^*^  ^^' 
that  all  things  are  necessary  firom  eternity,  God  hath  tied 
His  own  hands,  and  nothing  is  possible  to  Godj  which  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  and  impossible  to  be  otherwise.  Hia 
other  instance — of  '^  putting  fuel"  to  the  fire — is  a  necessary 
supposition  to  the  continuance  or  duration  of  the  fire,  but 
not  to  the  acting  or  burning  of  the  fire.  So  long  as  there  is 
fire,  it  doth  and  must  bimi.  When  all  requisites  to  action 
are  present,  the  will  is  free  still  to  choose  or  refuse.  When 
all  things  requisite  to  action  are  present  to  the  fire,  it  cannot 
choose  but  burn,  and  cannot  do  otherwise*  Thirdly,  I 
answer^  that  there  is  a  two- fold  necessity  upon  supposition  j 
the  one  a  necessity  upon  an  antecedent  extrinsectd  supposi- 
tion. This  cannot  consist  with  liberty,  because  it  impUeth 
an  antecedent  determination,  and  the  thing  supposed  was 
never  in  the  power  of  the  agent*  Tlie  other  ia  a  necessity 
upon  a  consequent  supposition,  where  the  thing  supposed  is 
in  the  power  of  the  free  agent,  or  depends  upon  something, 
or  snpposeth  something,  that  is  in  his  power ;  this  is  very 
well  consistent  with  true  liberty.  As,  for  example,  if  T.  H* 
do  run,  then  it  is  Bceessary  that  he  move*.  This  necessity 
is  no  impediment  at  all  to  liberty,  because  the  thing  supposed^ 
that  is,  to  run  or  not  to  run,  ia  in  the  power  of  the  free 
agent.  If  a  man's  will  be  determined  antecedently  by  ex- 
tnnsecal  causes  to  choose  such  a  woman  for  his  wife,  and  ber 
will  to  choose  him  for  a  husband,  then  it  i»  necessary  that 
they  elect  one  another.  This  necessity  is  upon  an  antecedent 
supposition,  and  is  utterly  destructive  to  liberty,  because  the 
determination  of  the  extrinsecal  causes  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  free  agent.  Lastly,  T,  IL  his  two  instances  of  the  fire 
are  altogether  impertinent.  For^  first,  the  tire  is  a  natural 
necessary  agent ;  and  therefore  no  supposition,  antecedent  or 
isonieqiient,  can  make  it  free.  Secondly,  God's  hiuderiug 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  is  an  antecedent  supposition  ; 

•  [Q\h,  Amrnjidv.  upon  Numb.  iii.  p.  3<S*] 
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and  if  the  fire  were  a  free  agent,  it  were  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  liberty  thereofp  as  to  tliat  act. 

Fie  saith,  that  "  it  aeenieth"  1  **  understand  not,  what  these 
words — *free^  and  'contingent' — mean;"  because  I  "put 7 II 
causes  among  those  things  that  operate  freely^/'  What  doth 
the  man  mean  ?  Are  not  free  agents  "  causes  ?"  If  they  he 
not,  how  do  they  aet  ?  I  understand  these  words — "  free"  and 
'*  contingent^"— as  tbey  ought  to  he  understood  ;  and  as  the 
world  hath  understood  them  for  two  thousand  years»  As  for 
his  new  nicknaming  of  free  and  contingent  agents,  I  heed 
it  not. 

lie  hath  '^  shewed,"  that  this  hberty,  whereof  we  treaty  is 
common  to  brute  beasts  and  inanimate  creatures  with  man*", 
as  well  as  he  could  shew  it,  or  can  shew  it^  or  ever  will  be 
able  to  shew  it;  that  is,  just  as  much  as  he  hath  ** shewed," 
tliat  the  sea  biu'neth.  If  it  were  not  for  this  confounding  of 
terms,  and  a  company  of  trifling  homonymies,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  say  or  do, 

**  When  a  man"  (saith  he)  "  doth  any  thing  freely,  many 
other  concurrent  agents  work  necessarily  |  as  [when]  the  man 
movetb  the  sword  freely,  the  sword  woundeth  necessarily*,"  A 
fi*ce  agent  may  have  concurrent  agents,  hut  his  instauee  in  a 
sword  is  veiy  impertinent,  which  is  but  an  instrument,  yea^ 
a  passive  instrnmeut ;  and  though  it  have  an  aptitude  in 
itself,  from  the  sbai-pness  and  the  weight  thereof,  yet  the  de- 
termination of  the  action,  and  the  elKcacy  or  causation,  ought 
to  lie  ascribed  to  the  principal  agent.  Tlie  sword  did  not 
wound,  but  the  man  wonnded  with  the  sword.  Admit  the 
sword  may  he  said  iu  some  sense  to  concur  actively  to  the 
cuttings  certainly  it  concurs  only  passively  to  the  motion. 
But  lie  would  make  us  believe  that  the  nuui  is  no  more 
active  than  his  sword,  and  bath  no  more  power  to  suspend  or 
deny  his  cencnrrence  tlnui  the  sword,  because  a  man  doth  **  not 
intive  himself/' or  at  least,  not  move  himself  "  originally  ^" 
I  have  heard  of  some  who  held  an  opinion,  that  the  soul  of 
nuiTi  was  hut  Ukc  the  winding  up  of  a  watcb,  and  when  the 
atrijjg  wail  run  out,  the  man  died,  and  there  the  soul  deter- 
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mined  ;  but  I  had  not  thought  before  this^  that  any  man  had  DiacornaK 

made  the  body  also  to  be  bke  a  dock,  or  a  jack,  or  a  puppet  — — ^ 

ill  a  play,  to  have  the  original  of  his  motion  from  witbont 
itself^  so  as  to  make  a  man  in  his  animal  motion  to  be  as 
mere  a  passive  instrument  as  the  sword  in  his  baud.  If  by 
"origiually"  he  do  understand  independently,  ao  as  to 
snp[M>3e  that  a  man  bath  bis  locomotive  faculty  from  himself 
and  not  from  Godj  we  all  affirm,  that  the  original  of  a  man's 
locomotivx'  faculty  is  from  God,  "  in  Whom  we  hve,  and  move,  Ava  %niL 
and  have  our  being/*  But  if  he  understand  "  originally,"  *^^ 
not  in  relation  to  the  faculty,  but  to  the  aet  of  moving  (as  he 
must  mean  unless  he  mean  nonsense),  then  we  affirm,  that  a 
man  doth  "move  himself  originally,"  and  desire  not  to 
"taste"  of  bis  paradoxical  '^knowledge  of  motion."  It  is 
folly  to  dispute  with  such  men,  and  not  rather  to  leave  them 
to  their  own  pbantastical  chimeras;  who  deny  all  principlea 
and  ndes  of  art,  whom  an  adversary  cannot  drive  into  greater 
absurdities  than  they  do  willingly  plunge  themselves  into. 
Thus  they  do  on  purpose  put  out  the  hghts,  and  leave  men 
to  fence  in  the  dark  j  and  then  it  is  all  one,  whether  a  man 
hare  skill  at  bis  weapon  or  not. 

That  he  would  have  contingency  to  depend  upou  our  know*  [or  con- 
ledge,  or  rather  our  ignorance,  and  not  upon  the  accidental  JnU  frW 
concurrence    of  causes ;    that  he  confoundeth  free  causes,  <^*"**^-l 
which  have  power  to  suspend  or  deny  their  concurrence,  with 
contingent  causes^,  which  admit  only  a  possibility  to  concur 
or  not  concur,  rather  out  of  impotence  than  power ;  that  be 
maketh  free  causes,  which  are  principal  causes,  to  be  guided 
by  inferior  and  instrumental  causes  *  as  if  a  man  should  say, 
that  a  man  is  guided  by  the  sword  in  bis  band,  and  not  the 
■word  by  the  man*  5 — deserves  no  other  answer  but  contempt 
or  pity,  that  a  man  should  so  poison  bis  intellectuals^  mid 
entangle  himself  in  bis  own  errors* 

Such  another  mistake  is  bis  argiunent  to  prove,  that  con- 
tingent causes  could  not  have  concurred  otherwise  than  they 
did;  I  know  not  whether  more  pedautical  or  ridiculous*  "  For 
1  conceive  not"  (saitb  he),  '*  bow,  when  this  runneth  this  way 
and  that  another,  they  can  be  said  to  concur,  that  ia,  run 
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together*."  ^Vhereaoever  tliere  are  dmded  partiea,  as  in  a 
courtj  or  a  camp,  or  a  corporation^  he  who  "  concurreth" 
Mdth  one  party,  doth  thereby  desert  the  other* 

CoBoeming  his  instance  of  the  necessity  of  casting  arabt- 
ace^j  if  he  can  shew,  that  the  caster  was  antecedently  neces- 
sitated to  cast,  so  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  denied  hia 
concurrence^  and  to  cast  so  soon^  so  that  he  could  not  possibly 
have  suspended  his  coneurrcncej  and  to  cast  just  with  so  much 
forcCj  so  tliat  he  could  not  possibly  have  used  more  force  or  76 
less  force,  and  to  cast  into  that  table  and  that  very  individual 
place  (it  may  be  whilst  he  winked,  or  looked  another  way), — 
I  say,  if  he  can  shew  that  all  these  contingent  accidents  were 
absolutely  predetermined,  and  that  it  wag  not  at  all  in  the 
easterns  power  to  have  done  otherwise  than  he  did,  then  he 
hath  brought  contingency  under  the  jurisdiction  of  fate.  But 
if  he  fail  lu  any  one  of  these  (all  men  see  that  he  must  fail  in 
all  of  these),  then  I  may  have  leave  to  tell  him,  that  his  cast- 
ing of  ambs-ace  hath  lost  him  his  game. 

But  now,  reader,  I  desire  thee  to  observe  his  answer,  and 
to  see  him  plainly  yield  the  cause.  Though  the  subject 
— **  amba-acc'*^ — be  mean  and  contemptible,  yet  it  yieldeth 
thee  light  enough  to  see  what  notorious  triflers  these  are. 
Thus  he  saith, — ^*The  suspending  of  the  caster's  concur- 
rence, or  altering  of  his  force,  and  the  like  accidents,  serve 
not  to  take  awav  the  necessitv  of  ambs-ace,  otherwise 
than  by  making  a  necessity  of  deuic-ace,  or  some  other 
cast  that  shall  be  thrown**/'  This  is  ingenuously  answered ; 
I  ask  no  more  of  him.  He  confesseth,  that  the  caster  might 
have  suspended  hia  concurrence,  or  have  altered  his  force^  or 
the  accident.s  might  have  fallen  out  otherwise  than  they  did ; 
and  that  if  these  alterations  had  happened,  as  they  might 
have  happenedj  then  there  had  been  as  great  a  "  necessity  of 
deux -ace  or  some  other  cast,*'  as  there  was  of  ambs-ace. 
Where  he  saith,  that  the  alteration  of  the  accidents  ''  serveth 
not  to  take  away  the  necessity  of  ambs-ace,  otherwise  than 
by  making  a  necessity  of  deux-ace  or  some  other  east,"  he 
eonfesseth,  that  by  making  "  a  necessity  of  deux-ace  or  some 
other  cast,"  they  might  "  serve  to  take  away  the  necessity  of 

*  [Qu.,  AnimAdv*  ujMin  Nimik  iii,         *  [Ibid.] 

pyi^j  •  [Ibid  J 
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ambs-Rce*"  Wliat  is  now  become  of  his  antecedent  detenni- 
nfttion  of  all  things  to  one  "  from  eternity'*  ?"  and  of  the  ab- 
solute impossibilitj  that  any  event  should  come  to  pass  other- 
wise than  it  doth  ?  If  this  be  all  his  necessity,  it  is  no  more 
than  a  nccessitj^  upon  supposition,  where  the  thing  snpposed 
was  in  the  agent^s  power ;  and  where,  the  contraiy  determina- 
tion by  the  agent  being  supposed,  the  event  must  necessarily 
have  been  otherwise.  And  so  he  is  come  unwittingly  under 
the  protection  of  that  ^^  old  foolish  rule^^^  which  even  now  he 
renounced,^  ■*  whatsoever  is,  when  it  is,  is  necessary  so  as  it*  ia,'* 

I  said  most  tridy,  that  ^'  that  is  not  the  question  which  he 
maketb  to  he  the  question'/'  For  although  at  some  times  be 
af&sent  to  the  right  stating  of  the  question,  yet  at  other 
times,  like  a  man  that  doth  not  understand  himself,  be 
varjeth  quite  from  it :  and  in  the  place  of  an  absolute  ante- 
cedent necessity,  he  introduceth  a  consequent  hvpothetical 
necessity ;  as  we  have  seen  even  now  in  the  case  of  "  ambs- 
ace;**  and  where  he  arguetb  from  prescience^;  and  where  he 
reasoneth  thus,  that  which  shall  be,  shall  be*' ;  as  if  the  man- 
ner how  it  should  be,  were  not  material:  and  where  he 
^maketh  "deliberation  and  persuasion^"  to  determine  the 
will.  All  these  do  amount  to  no  more  than  a  neeessity  upon 
supposition.  The  question  is  as  much  or  more  of  the  liberty 
of  doing  what  we  will,  as  willing  what  we  will.  But  he 
makes  it  to  be  only  of  willing. 

He  proceedeth  like  another  Jehu ; — "  He  that  cannot  un- 
dentand  the  difference  between  free  to  do  if  be  will,  and  free 
to  wiU,  is  not  fit  to  hear  this  controversy  disputed,  much  less 
to  be  a  writer  in  it^/*  Certainly  I  think  he  meaneth  him- 
self, for  he  neither  understandcth  what  '  free*  is,  nor  what 
the  '  will'  is.  A  bowl  hath  as  much  free  will  as  he,  the  how] 
is  as  much  an  agent  as  he  ;  neither  of  them  according  to  his 
opinion  do  "  move  themselves  originally ^"  The  bias  is  as 
much  to  the  bowl,  as  bis  will  is  to  him.  The  bias  is  deter- 
mincil  to  the  one,  so  is  his  will.    The  bowl  doth  not  bias 


JL 
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'  {Qu^t  A.nii]iiilv«  upon  N  urn  Ik  t. 
p.  36,] 

«  rSte  ftbavc  p.  26+*  note  j,] 

'  [Defence,  >ijnilj.  iit.  above  ji*  SO- 
Bite,  i.  rt  iii.] 

•  £Qu.,  FouoL  of  Aff..  pp,  14.  15.] 
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itself,  no  more  hath  lie  the  gofernmeut  of  his  owr  will,  b^t  the 
outward  causes,  Jt  is  not  the  fault  of  the  bowl,  if  it  have 
too  much  bias,  or  too  little  bias,  but  his  fault  that  biassed  it ; 
sOj  if  he  choose  eTil^  it  is  not  his  faulty  but  the  causes,  whicli 
biassed  him  over  much,  or  over  little,  or  on  the  wrong  side. 
And  this  is  all  his  "freedom;^  a  determinate  propeusion  to  one 
ddCj  without  any  possibility  to  incline  the  other  way :  as  n 
man  that  is  nailed  to  a  post,  is  free  to  lay  his  ear  to  it.  Then 
as  Diogenes  called  a  displumed  cock  "Plato's  man,"  a  ** living 
creiftiire  with  two  feet  without  feathers'",'*  so  I  may  call  a 
bowl  Mr.  Hobbes  his  free  agent. 

And  yet  he  glorieth  in  this  silly  distinctaon^  and  hugs  him- 
swraHioii.]  self  for  the  invention  of  it: — "It  ia  true,  very  few  have 
learned  from  tutors,  that  a  man  is  not  free  to  will^  nor  do 
they  find  it  much  in  books*^/*     Yea,  when  I  call  ^'  shepherds, 
poets,  pastors,  doctors,  and  all  mankind"^'  to  bear  witness  for 
liberty,  he  answereth,  that  "neither  the  Bishop,  nor  thcy,7<jl 
ever  thought  on  this  question^/'     If  he  make  much  of  his 
own  ijivention,  I  do  not  blame  him  ;  the  infant  will  not  live 
long  before  it  be  hissed  out  of  the  world.     In  all  my  life  I  ^ 
never  saw  a  little  empty  boat  bear  so  great  a  sail,  as  if  he  , 
me^nt  to  tow  the  world  after  him ;  but  when  the  sun  is  at , 
the  lowest,  it  makes  the  longest  shadows.    Take  notice  (by  j 
the  way),  that  his  freedom  is  such  a  freedom,  as  none  of  man- 
kind, from  the  shepherd  to  the  doctor,  ever  dreamed  of  be- 
fore himself.  This  vain  unprofitable  distinction,  which  wounds 
lumself  and  his  cause  more  than  his  adversary,  and  leaves 
him  open  to  the  blows  of  every  one  that  will  vouchsafe  to 
assault  him,  which  contradicts  both  the  trutli  and  itself,  hatli , 
been  twice  taken  away  already i  in  a  voider'  (whither  I  refer 
the  reader),  and  ought  not,  like  twice  sodden  coleworts,  to 
have  been  served  up  again  in  triumph  so  quickly,  upon  hm 
single  authority »  and  before  this  treatise  be  ended.     X  shall 
meet  with  it  again  to  some  purpose,     I  wonder  whether  he 
do  never  cast  away  a  thought  upon  the  poor  woman  that  was 


■»  [Dbg.  LuffU,  vi.  1^.] 

^  [Qu.»  Antm*dir.  upon  Numb.  in. 

p. « 1 

*  fUefencep  N«mb,  iii.  abort  p,  31. 
note  k  ;  ironn  St.  AuguBtin.] 

'  [Qu.,  .^niTTiAdv*  upon  NumK*  iii. 
P.40.J 
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drowned  by  mischanecj  whose  dead  body,  whilst  her  neigh-  Di«cout»E 

boiirs  souglit  for  doivn  the  rirer^  her  husband,  who  knew  her '- — 

o^nditiona  better  than  they,  advised  them  to  seek  up  the 
river  i  for  all  her  Ufe  long  she  loved  to  be  contrary  to  all 
other®,  and  he  presumed  she  would  swim  against  the  stream 
being  dead.  Is  it  not  hardj  that  he,  who  will  not  allow  to 
other  men  any  dominion  over  themselves  or  their  own  acts, 
will  himself  needs  usurp  an  unive3:^al  empire  over  the  willa 
and  understandings  of  all  other  men  ? 

"Is  it  not  freedom  enough''  (aaith  he),  ''unless  a  man^s  St  Auitin 
will  have  power  over  his  irill,  and  that  his  will  must  have  mm^d 
miotber  power  within  it,  to  do  voluntary  acts*?"  His  error  ^^^^  ^*  ^* 
proc^detb  from  the  confounding  of  voluntas  and  voliiio,  the 
faculty  of  the  will,  and  the  act  of  willing.  Not  long  after 
he  reiterateth  his  mistake,  taxing  me  for  saying  that  "our  wills 
are  in  oiu- powder;"  adding,  that  "through  ignorance*'  I  ^'detect 
the  sajne  fault  in  8t,  Austin'."  K  he  mean  mj  "  ignorance'* 
Llo  mistake  St.  Austin,  let  St.  Austin  himself  be  judge; — 
'**  Voluntas  iffiiur  nmira  nee  voluntas  esset  nm  essei  in  nostrd 
poiestaie/'  kc. — "  Therefore  our  will  should  not  be  our  w  ill, 
unless  it  were  in  our  power;  because  it  is  in  our  power,  it  is  free 
to  us^  for  that  is  not  free  to  us  which  is  not  in  our  power","  &c, 
If  he  mean  that  it  is  an  error  in  St.  Austin,  he  sheweth  his 
insolence  and  vain  glory.  If  this  be  an  error  in  liiiUj  it  is  an 
error  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Fathers  ;  I  will  not  bate  him  one  of 
them  in  this  cause,  Mr,  Calvin  (whom  he  citeth  sometimes  in 
this  treatise)  professeth,  that  he  will  not  differ  a  syllable  from 
St  Auatin  *  ;  I  do  not  say,  in  this  question  of  natural  ncces- 
mty  or  liberty,  which  no  man  then  doubted  of,  but  even  in 
thst  higher  c|uestion  of  the  eonoirrence  of  grace  with  free 
will.  So  here  is  neither  eiror  in  St.  Austin,  nor  ignorance 
in  me* 

Whereas  I  demanded  thus,— '^  If  whatsoever  a  man  doth  To  gWe 
anil  willeth  be  predetermined  to  one  precisely  and  inevitably,  tmi,  and 

whereof  T.  H.  apeaketh,  to  do  I^^^^^l", 

cciliinuJiL'i* 
libera  est  tiobta  i    non  enim  est  nobin  Hon. 


to  what  purpose  is  that  power' 


hid.,  p.  40.1 

"  [Aug*,]  De  Liti,  Arbit  Jib.  iti.  c. 
3.  [|  S  :  Op.  torn.  i.  p,  <J1 3.  F.  "  Ytu 
tunlaa  igitur  nontr^/'  &c.,.  **iniios1r& 
pofcatmt« :  porro  quia  vs-l  iti  potpRtiile 


UberuiTif  quod  In  poteatate  non  habe- 
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1*  A  ET  if  he  will,  and  not  to  do  if  he  will ;  which  is  never  deduced 
^ —  into  act  indifferently,  and  in  utramque  partem,  and  conse- 
quently frustraneous^  7  He  answereth,  that  ^^all  those  things 
may  be  brought  to  pass,  which  God  hath  &om  eternity  pre- 
determined*/' In  good  time;  he  might  as  well  say,  that 
Gh>d  hath  given  man  a  liberty  to  both  parts,  to  do  or  not  to 
do,  to  choose  or  to  refuse,  and  yet  hath  limited  him  punctu- 
ally and  precisely  to  one  part ;  which  is  a  pure  contradiction, 
— ^to  give  him  choice  of  two,  and  yet  restrain  him  to  one. 

He  addeth,  that  though  "the  will  be  necessitated,"  yet 
''the  doing  what  we  will  is  liberty •/'  Yes,  it  is  the  liberty  of 
a  bowl,  it  is  his  mock  liberty,  but  it  is  no  wise  man's  liberty, 
where  all  deliberation  is  vain,  and  all  election  is  impossible. 
[He  who  u  I  argued  thus, — ^'  If  a  man  be  free  to  act,  he  is  much 
Is  much  more  free  to  will,  because,  'quod  efficit  tale,  iUud  magis  est 
to'^^iuf  '«'^^  •' "  to  ^^ich  he  answereth  with  an  ignorant  jeer,—"  As 
if  he  should  say,  if  I  make  him  angry,  then  I  am  more 
angry c.''  Pardon  me,  I  will  free  him  from  this  fear;  I  see 
nothing  in  him  that  should  move  a  man  to  anger,  but  rather 
to  pity.  That  canon  holdeth  only  in  causis  per  se,  such 
causes  as  by  nature  or  the  intention  of  the  free  agent  are 
properly  ordained  to  produce  that  effect;  such  as  his  out- 
ward causes  are  supposed  by  him  to  be  in  the  determination 
of  the  will ;  and  therefore  my  instance  was  proper :  not  in 
causis  per  accidens,  where  the  effect  is  not  produced  natu- 
rally, or  intentionally,  but  accidentally ;  as  in  his  ridiculous 
instance. 

My  last  argument  which  he  vouchsafeth  to  take  notice  of,  762 
was  this ; — "  If  the  will  be  determined,  then  the  writing  is 
determined ;  and  then  he  ought  not  to  say,  he  may  write, 
but,  he  must  write**.''  His  answer  is, — "  It  foUoweth  that  he 
must  write,  but  it  followeth  not  that  I  ought  to  say,  he  must 
write;  unless  he  would  have  me  say  more  than  I  know,  as 
he  himself  doth®."  What  poor  crotchets  are  these,  unworthy 
of  a  man  that  hath  anything  of  reality  in  him !  as  if  my 
argument  did  regard  the  saying  of  it,  and  not  the  thing  it- 

y  [Defence,  Numb.  iil.  above  p.  30.]  c  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  iii. 

•  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  iii.  p.  39.] 

p.  38.]  d  [Defence,  Numb,  iil  above  p.  31.] 

■  [Ibid.]  «  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  iii. 

••  [Defence,  Numb.  iii.  above  p.  31.]  p.  3!).] 
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self-  If  it  follow  precisely  tliat  he  must  writer  then  he  hath 
no  freedom  in  ntraniqtie  partem^  either  to  write  or  not  to 
write;  then  he  is  no  more  free  to  do,  than  to  will;  both 
which  are  contrary  to  his  assertion. 

I  demaudedi  if  a  man's  will  be  determined  without  his 
wiUj  "  why  we  do  ask  him,  whether  he  will  do  such  a  thing 
or  not^?"  His  answer  is,  "because  we  desire  to  know^*^' 
But  he  wholly  mistaketh  the  scope  of  the  question.  The 
emphasis  Heth  not  in  the  word  ^'  we,"  but  in  the  word  '^  his  f 
how  it  is  ''his  wilL"  For  if  his  will  be  "determined  by 
natural  causes  without  his  will,'^  then  it  is  the  will  of  the 
canses,  rather  than  liis  own  will. 

I  demanded  further^  '^wliy  we  do  represent  reasons  to 
men,  why  we  do  intreat  tliem"^."*  He  auswereth,  ^*  because 
we  tliiiik  to  make  them  have  tlie  will  they  have  not'/* 
So  he  teacheth  us,  firsts  that  the  will  is  determined  by  a  ne- 
eessaiy  influence  of  natural  causes;  and  then  prateth  of 
changing  tlie  will  by  advice  and  moral  persnasions,  Let  him 
advise  the  clock  to  strike  sooner  or  later  than  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  weiglit  of  the  plumb  and  motion  of  the  wheels ; 
let  him  dissuade  the  plants  from  growing;  and  see  how 
much  it  availcth*  He  saith,  the  will  dotli  will  *'  as  ncceasardy 
wm  the  fire  burnetii''."  Tlien  let  him  intreat  the  fire  to  leave 
burning  at  his  request*  But  thus  it  faUeth  out  with  them, 
who  cannot,  or  will  not,  distinguish  between  natural  ajid 
moral  efficacy. 

I  anked  then,  why  do  we  blame  free  agents ;  since  no  man 
blameth  fire  for  burning  cities,  nor  accuseth  poison  for  de- 
stroying men'.  First,  he  rctumeth  an  answer, — "  We  blame 
them  because  they  do  not  please  us™."  Why?  May  a  man 
blame  every  thing  that  doth  not  please  hia  humour  ?  Then 
I  do  not  wonder  why  T.  IL  is  so  apt  to  blame  others  without 
cause.  So  the  scholar  may  blame  hia  master  for  correcting 
km  deservedly  for  his  good*  So  he  who  hath  a  vicious  sto- 
madi  may  blame  healthful  food.  So  a  lethargical  person 
may  blame  his  beat  friend  for  endeavouring  to  s*ve  his  life* 
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Part        And  now,  having  shot  his  bolt,  he  begins  to  examine  the 

'■ —  case  'f-^—"  Whether  blaming  be  any  more  than  saying  the 

thing  blamed  is  ill  or  imperfect"*/^  Yes,  moral  blame  is  much 
more ;  it  is  an  imputation  of  a  fault.  If  a  man  be  bom  blind 
or  with  one  eye,  we  do  not  blame  him  for  it ;  but  if  a  man 
have  lost  his  sight  by  his  intemperance,  we  blame  him 
justly®.  He  enquireth,  "  May  not  we  say,  a  lame  horse  is 
lameP  1"  Yes,  hut  you  cannot  blame  the  horse  for  it,  if  he 
was  lamed  by  another  vrithout  his  own  fault.  *'  May  not  a 
man  say,  one  is  a  fool  or  a  knave'^  (saith  he),  "  if  he  be  so, 
though  he  could  not  help  it*i?''  If  he  made  himself  a  sot, 
we  may  blame  him ;  though  if  he  be  a  stark  sot,  we  lose  our 
labour.  But  if  he  were  born  a  natural  idiot,  it  were  both 
injurious  and  ridiculous  to  blame  him  for  it.  Where  did  he 
learn,  that  a  man  may  be  ^' a  knave,^'  and  "cannot  help  it?'* 
Or  that  knavery  is  imposed  inevitably  upon  a  man  without 
his  own  fault  ?  If  a  man  put  fire  to  his  neighbour's  house, 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  man,  not  of  the  fire.  He  hath  confessed 
formerly,  that  "a  man  ought  not  to  be  punished  but  for 
crimes' :"  the  reason  is  the  very  same,  that  he  should  not  be 
blamed  for  doing  that  which  he  could  not  possibly  leave 
undone;  no  more  than  a  servant  whom  his  master  hath 
chained  to  a  pillar,  ought  to  be  blamed  for  not  waiting  at  his 
elbow.  No  chain  is  stronger  than  the  chain  of  fatal  destiny 
is  supposed  to  be. 

That  piece  of  eloquence  which  he  thinks*  I  borrowed  from 
Tully,  was  in  truth  taken  immediately  out  of  St.  Austin^ 
who  applieth  it  most  properly  to  this  case  now  in  question. 
A  lame  He  urgcth,  that  a  man  might  "  as  well  say,  that  no  man 

halteth  which  cannot  choose  but  halt,"  as  say,  that  no  man 
sinneth  in  those  things  which  he  cannot  shun ;  "  for  what  is 
sin  but  halting"  ?"  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  he  hath 
contradicted  himself.  Before,  he  told  us,  that  "  there  can  be 
no  punishment  but  for  crimes  that  might  have  been  left  un- 

■  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  iii.  •«  [Ibid.] 

p.  39.]  '  [Ibid.,  Fount  of  Arg.,  p.  13.     See 

o  [See  Aristot.,  Ethic,  III.  vii.  15.  above  p.  242,  note  q.] 

**Ov6t\s  ykp  Jtv  6ytiila'ti€  Tv<p\^  ipOau  s  [Ibid.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  iii. 

^  iK  v6ffov  ^  iK  wXi777}s,  &AXck  yuaXXov  p.  40.] 

4\t4\<Tai'  Tfp  8*  il  oiyo<f>\vyias  ^  &Wr}s  *  [See  above  p.  31.  note  k.] 

iiKoKaatas  iras  Ky  ^wiTi/i^<ra(."]  ■  [Q^-*  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  iii. 

P  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  iii.  p.  41.] 
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done' ;"  now  he  telleth  us^  that  a  mau  may  sin,  who  catiuot 
choose  but  shi  :  then  sin  is  not  a  punishable  crime,  lie 
^53  might  even  as  well  saj,  that  there  is  no  sucli  thing  as  sin  in 
the  world;  or  if  there  be,  that  God  is  the  author  of  it. 
Reader,  whosoerer  thou  art,  if  thou  reverence  God^  eschew 
such  doctrines.  His  comparison  of  "halting"  is  frivolona 
and  impertinent.  Halting  is  not  against  the  eternal  mle  of 
God's  justice  J  as  sinning  is.  Neither  doth  a  man  choose  his 
halting  freely,  as  lie  doth  his  sinning. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  Animadversions  upon  Nnmb,  iii, 
there  is  nothing  that  is  new,  but  that  he  is  pleased  to  p]ay 
with  a  "  wooden  topi'/'  He  cidteth  my  argument  from  Zeno's 
cudgelling  of  his  man^  '*  a  wooden  argument^  "  Let  him 
choose^  whether  I  shall  call  Ins  a  wooden,  or  a  boyish^  compa- 
rison. I  did  never  meet  with  a  more  nnfortunate  instaneor 
than  he  is*  He  should  produce  an  instance  of  natural  agents, 
and  he  prodnceth  an  instance  of  voluntary  agents.  Such  arc 
the  boys  that  whip  his  '*  wooden  top,"  He  should  produce 
an  instiince  of  a  natural  determination  (so  he  aflirmcth  that 
the  will  is  determined);  and  he  prodnceth  an  instance  of  a 
violent  determination,  for  such  is  the  motion  of  his  top*  1 
hope  lie  dotli  not  mean,  that  the  will  is  compelled,  li'  he  do, 
he  may  string  it  up  with  the  rest  of  his  contradictions.  Hath 
not  he  hroiight  his  hogs  to  a  fair  market  ?  when  God  hath 
credited  him  a  free  man,  a  noble  creature,  to  make  himself 
like  A  wooden  top  [  Deserveth  not  he  to  be  moved,  us  the 
top  is,  with  a  whip,  until  he  confess  his  error,  and  acknow- 
ledge his  own  liberty^  ?  If  this  wooden  top  should  chance  to 
hit  T,  H,  on  the  shins,  I  desire  to  know  whom  he  would 
accuse.  Tlie  top?  Tliat  wei'e  as  mad  a  part,  as  it  is  iu  ihe 
dog  to  run  after  the  stone  and  bite  it,  never  looking  at  the 
man  who  did  throw  it.  What  then  ?  Should  he  accuse  the 
boys  that  whipped  the  top  ?  No,  that  were  equally  Indibri- 
ous,  seeing  the  boys  fire  as  much  necessitated,  and  (to  use  his 
awn  phrase)  as  much  "  lashed*,"  to  what  they  do  by  the  causes, 
as  the  top  is  by  the  boys.  So  he  may  sit  down  patiently, 
and  at  last  think  upon  his  liberty  wluch  he  had  abandoned ; 

«  |K(T  ,ihove  p,  242,  note  q.]  NumK.  xiiL  p.  H2.1 
V  [Clur,  Aninuidn  u|h]ii  Nuitik  m.  "  [Qu,»  Atiltnpnt^P  Up<m  Huiulu  lit. 

^41.]  p.  H.] 
■   t$9C  *Imivc  in  llip  DtTcTicrj  T.  H. 
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and  if  the  causes  will  give  him  leave,  get  ti  phititjiin  leaf  lo 
heal  bis  broken  shin. 

Such  an  unruly  thiug  as  this  top,  which  he  fimcieth,  is  he  i 
himself,  sometimes  dictating  erron^  sometimes  writing  para* 
doxcs,  sometimes  justling  out  metaphysics,  sometimes  wound- 
ing the  mathematics]  and^  in  a  word,  troubUug  the  world, 
and  disordering  all  thin^,  logic,  philosophy,  theology,  with 
his  extravagant  conceits.     And  yet  he  is  offended,  that  men 
will  go  about  to  keep  possession  of  their  ancient  principles 
agiiiiist  his  upstart  innovations;    and  is  ready  to  implead 
them  {with  that  quarrelsome  Roman),  because  they  would 
not  receive  his  weapon  fairly  with  their  whole  bodies*'.     It 
were  a  much  more  Christiau  contemplation,  to  elevate  his 
thoughts  from  this  "wooden  top"  to  the  organical  body  of  a 
man,  wherein  he  may  find  God  a  himdred  times;  from  the 
extenml  form  or  figure  of  the  one,  which  affords  it  only  an 
aptitude  to  move  and  turn,  to  the  internal  and  substantial 
form  of  the  other,  which  is  the  subordinate  beginning  of, 
animal  motion ;  from  the  turning  of  his  top,  which  is  so  I 
swift  that  it  prevents  the  discovery  of  the  sharpest  eye-sight, 
and  seemeth  to  stand  stock  still,  to  the  eternity  of  God, 
where  motion  and  rest  do  meet  together,  or  all  motion  is  I 
swallowed  up  into  rest ;  lastly,  from  these  boys,  who  bold  tlic 
top  up  by  their  continued  lashing^^  to  the  infinite  power  of  j 
an  Almighty  God,  Who  is  both  the  procreating  and  couserv- ' 
ing  cause  of  all  our  life^  being,  and  motion,  and  to  magnify 
Him  for  Hia  wonderful  works,  wherein  He  hath  manifested j 
to  the  world  His  own  power  and  wisdom* 


AN  AH8WEE  TO  HIS  ANIMABVERSIONS  UPON  NUMaEE  IV. 

I latieTiy  Tliese  Animadversions  will  produce  no  great  trouble  either] 

na'i  «rsiii-  to  me  or  the  reader.     I  did  dcmonstinte  in  this  scctiou  tJie 
liiitiMion.]  ijjfference  between  liberty  of  exercise  or  eontradietiou,  and 
liberty  of  speeifieation  or  contrariety.     He  only  takes  noticeJ 
of  it,  and  calls  it  "jargon*^;"  and  so  without  one  word  mor 
shaketh  hands  and  withdraweth  himself. 


*    [Cie.i  Pro   Eofic.   AmeT-t   e.   xiL  '  [Clu,«  Aiiimnflv.  upon  Nuink  if  J 

**  V*m*  FimbrlaL    ,    .    dhem  ScfvvoliP      |t.   f7 ;  iiiitl  wt!  abovp  in  tbc  Defence^ 
diJiil,  ,  .  .  qnoc!  lion  tohmi  tclum  cur-       T^  H.  Ntimb.  iv,  p.  M.] 
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^K^SgSA  it  was  a  rule  in  artj  that  boiuonyiDOUS  words^  or  Diflcoyittc 
worcTs  of  a  double  or  doubtful  aigDificatiouj  ought  first  to  be  ^^ — ^i — 
*fii»tiuguished^  that  disputants  may  undemtaud  one  another  tjee|/ski!i 
ri^htly^  and  not  beat  the  air  to  no  purpose'*,     I  shewed  out  ^"  ^*'^^''' 
of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  word  liberty  or  freedom  ivas  such 
an  ambiguous  wordj  and  shewed  t\u*t!ier  wliat  this  liberty  is, 
whereof  we  (iisputCi— a  liberty  from  nccessitation  or  deter- 
f  miuatiou  to  one  by  extriusecal  causes*,     lie  coufesseth,  that 
b  the  questiou ;  adding,  that  he  understaudeth  not  how 
a  liberty  can  be^     Then  what  renuiined  but  to  go  to 
Tf  4our  proofs  ?     Yet  here  he  raiseth  a  storm  of  worda  upon  the 

by,  and  **foaraeth  out  his  own  disgrace,"     He  denieth,  that  [Jude  la.] 
there  is  any  such  rule  of  art ; — "  I  am  aure^^  {saith  he),  "not 
I  in  the  art;  of  reason,  which  men  call  logic^/'     And  aU  logi- 
cians are  stu-e  of  the  contrary,  who  give  not  only  one  but 
many  snch  rnlcsj  in  treating  of  simple  terms,  of  complex 
terms,  of  fallacies.     They  teach,  tliat  an  ambiguous  term  be- 
fiire  it  be  distingnishcd  sigmfieth  nothlug;  that  it  cannot  be 
pbeed  in  any  predicament;  that  it  cannot  be  defined  nor 
divided :  and  they  give  this  general  rule,  "  Dl^iincHo  mcis 
^fimUgu^  prima  mi  m  omni  rerum  comiderationtJ*      Either 
\m  man  never  read  one  word  of  logic  in  his  life,  or  it  is 
most  strange  how  pride  hath  defaced  all  logical  notions  out 
of  his  mind. 

He  teHeth  ns^  that  the  signification  of  an  ambiguous  word  His  Kiiiy 
may  be  rendered  perspicuous  by  a  **  definition^,**  But  logicians 
teach  ns  better, — that  it  cannot  be  defined  before  it  be  distin- 
guished* How  should  a  man  define  he  knoweth  not  what  ? 
Suppose  I  should  ask  him  the  definition  of  a  degree,  can  he 
Of  aay  man  define  a  degree  before  they  know  what  degree  is 
to  be  defined  ?  whether  a  degree  in  the  heavens^  or  a  degree 
in  the  sehoolsi  or  a  degree  of  consanguinity,  or  a  degree  of 
eomparison  ?  He  may  as  well  define  a  crab  before  he  know 
whether  it  be  a  crab*fish  or  a  crab-fruit.  The  definition  and 
the  thing  defined  are  the  same  thing  j  but  ambiguous  words 
have  several  significations,  which  cannot  be  of  the  same 
thing* 


*  [Dofrnee,  Numb*  Iv,  Above  p*  3i,     p*  46/ 

DlKT.  I  Pt.  ill  J 

'  [Qu.+  Anunadv.   upon  Nwmb.  iv*      p,  W.J 
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His  definition  of  liberty  is  this, — *'  Liberty  is  the  absence 
of  external  impedinients  to  motion*'/'  Before  I  have  dune^ 
I  shall  make  him  out  of  love  inth  his  defiuitions.  *'  Liberty 
is  an  absence;" — if  liberty  be  "an  abaenee,"  then  liberty  ii 
nothing;  for  '^an  absence"  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things  but  a  mere  privation  : — "  an  absence  of  impedimenta  ;** 
— impediments  may  take  away  the  hberty  of  execution,  not 
the  liberty  of  election;  there  may  be  tme  liberty  where 
there  are  impedimenta  and  there  may  be  no  impediments 
yet  without  liberty: — "an  absence  of  outward  impediments;" — 
aud  why  of  "  outward  impediments  V*  may  not  inward  impe- 
diments withhold  a  man  from  acting  freely  as  well  as  out- 
w^fd  ?  mKy  not  a  fit  of  sickness  keep  a  man  at  homej  m  weU 
AS  a  shower  of  rain?  a  man  may  be  free,  and  act  freelvj 
notwithstanding  impediments  \  many  impediments  are  viuci- 
Me;  a  man  may  go  out  of  his  house  though  there  be  a  great 
log  laid  at  his  door  \ — lastly,  "  an  absence  of  impediments  to 
motions;^* — election  is  the  most  proper  intrinsecal  act  of 
liberty,  which  may  be  without  local  motion.  I  durst  not 
style  my  poor  description  by  the  name  of  a  definition*  Yet 
it  set  down  the  right  natnre  of  Ubertyj  and  sliewed  what  was 
the  difference  between  us.  His  definition  hath  nothing  to 
do  with  hberty,  and  cometh  not  near  oxir  question  by  twenty 
furlongs*  Our  controversy  is,  whether  the  will  be  antece- 
dently dctcrmij>ed  by  extrinsecal  canses  i  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  "impediments  of  motion,^' 

But  to  let  him  see  the  vanity  of  his  definitions,  I  will  de- 
monstrate out  of  them^  that  the  most  necessary  agents  are 
free  agent«»  and  the  most  free  agents  necessary  agents ;  that 
the  will  is  free,  and  necessity  is  liberty.  First,  when  a  stone 
f^lleth  &om  a  steeple  to  the  ground,  or  when  a  fire  bum- 
eth,  there  is  **  an  absence  of  all  external  impediments  to  mo- 
tion ;^'  yet  J  by  his  own  confession,  these  are  not  free,  nor  «o 
much  as  voluntary^  bnt  natural  necessar}"  actions.  The  stone 
falleth  necessarily,  not  freely*  The  fire  bnrneth  necessarily, 
not  freely*  So  his  definition  fitteth  a  necessary  agent  as  well 
as  a  free  agent.  On  the  other  side,  he  deftneth  '*  neccssarj^"  to 
be  "that  which  is  impossible  to  be  otherwise^'*    But|  by  his 

*  [Qu.«   AiiiitiAdr,    upon    Niiinb,  L 


*  [Ibid.  I  Auc!  ill  tiic  Defence,  T.  \\. 
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doctrioej  it  is  **  impossible ^^  for  any  free  or  voluntary  agent  DitcouRiE 

''to  be  otherwise"  than  it  is,  or  act  otherwise  thaii  it  doth, ^ — 

Therefore,  by  his  definition^  all  free  and  volnntar}^  agents  are 
necessary  agents,  SecondlVj  if  ^'  an  absence  of  external  im- 
pediments to  motion"  be  a  true  definition  of  liberty,  then 
the  will  is  free ;  for  the  will  hath  no  "  external  impediment  to 
motion,"  External  impediments  may  hinder  action,  not  elec- 
tion, which  is  the  proper  act  of  the  will.  Lastly,  by  his  defi- 
nition, liberty  itself  is  necessity,  and  necessity  is  liberty ;  as 
is  made  evident  thus.  The  '^absence  of  outward  impedi- 
ments to  motion ^^  is  the  definition  which  he  giveth  of  liberty, 
and  therefore  must  be  reciprocal  or  convertible  with  liberty 
itself.  But  necessity  is  much  more  *'  an  absence  of  outward 
impediments  to  motion,"  For  if  there  were  any  impediments 
765  that  could  hinder  the  production  of  the  eifect,  there  could  be 
no  necessity.  Thus  he  confoundeth  all  things  with  his  defi- 
nitions; finee  agents  with  necessary  agents^  and  necessary 
agents  with  free  agents  j  necessity  itself  with  hberty,  and 
Hberty  with  necessity.     And  now  learning  is  well  reformed* 

He  is  displeased  at  me  for  calling  him  a  "particular  maUj" 
as  if  (saith  he)  I  or  any  other  was  an  universal  man ;  and  he 
conceiveth  that  I  "mean  a  private  man"*/*  I  mean  as  I  write ; 
a  particular  man  is  not  opposed  to  an  universal  man,  but  to 
mankind:  though  he  maketh  Ms  "city^"  to  be  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal man*  My  meaning  was,  "  a  particular  man,"  that  is^ 
not  a  Church,  not  a  council,  not  so  much  as  a  company  of 
men,  but  one  single  man,  and  it  may  be  a  handfiil  of  his 
seduced  disciples.  There  is  neither  a  Chiu'ch,  nor  a  council, 
nor  a  company  of  men,  but  they  may  justly  challenge  more 
respect  than  one  single  man. 

Here  he  boasteth  of  his  constant  meditations; — that  he  MedHaiion 
hath  "done  almost  nothing  else  but  to  meditate  upon  this  and  without 
other  natural  questions  *»,"     StiU  he  forgetteth  Epictetus  bis  J^^^JfJ^^her 
rule,  that  "  the  sheep  should  not  brag  how  much  it  hath  "i*^^* *=*- 
eaten  P,"     If  he  had  "  meditated"  to  any  great  purpose,  we 
should  have  found  it  in  liis  works.   For  mj  part,  I  do  neither 
believe,  that  he  had  so  much  spare  time  from  other  employ- 
ments to  bestow  npon  his  "  meditations  /-   nor  that  private 


perience* 


*"  [ Qii.i  Animadv.  upon   Numb.  iv. 
"  [Vi«,  In  hln  Tre«ti*B  D«  Civf,  UU 


^  [Qd.,  Auhuadv,  upon   Nmub,  iv. 

p. «.] 

r  (See  above  [k  261,  nole  jr.] 
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Part    meditation^  without  making  use  of  the  studies  and  experience 

: —  of  other  men,  is  so  ready  a  way  to  attain  to  perfection  in  such 

hidden  learning.     K  he  had  spent  all  his  time  in  meditating 
how  to  become  a  good  physician,  and  had  never  read  a  line 
of  Hippocrates  or  Galen,  or  any  other  learned  author,  the 
meanest  of  which  had  more  knowledge  than  he  is  able  to 
attain  unto  with  all  his  "  meditation^'  during  his  whole  life, 
what  would  it  have   availed   him?      "Facile  est  inveniis 
addere ;" — ^it  is  much  easier  to  top  a  stately  edifice,  than  to 
build  it  up  from  the  very  foundation.     Lastly,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, that  he  was  capable  of  "  meditation'^  upon  those  high 
subjects ;  which  he  never  understood,  as  appeareth  plainly  by 
his  writings.     How  should  a  blind  man  judge  of  colours  ? 
Terms  of        Yet  he  wiU  not  give  over,  until  he  have  had  another  fling 
grarefti"to  agaii^t  School-terms;  because  he  findeth  it  easier  to  cen- 
rude  per-    g^^.^   than  either  to  confute  or  understand.     He  hath  been 

sons.  ' 

answered  formerly  <»,  and  shall  receive  a  further  answer  in 
due  place.     For  the  present,  I  shall  only  put  him  in  mind  of 
two  sayings  :  the  one  of  Scaliger, — "  Voces  didactics  rudibus 
ingeniis  acerbay  delicatis  ridicuke  sunt^" — "  Terms  of  art  de- 
vised for  instruction  are  unpleasant  to  palates  not  exercised 
in  them,  and  ridiculous  to  nice  and  delicate  ears."     There  is 
a  double  perspicuity,,  the  one  vulgar,  to  common  people,  the 
other  more  intellectual,  to  artists.     "  In  vulgar  appellations'' 
(saith  Aristotle)  "  we  are  to  speak  as  the  common  people,  but 
in  terms  of  art  we  are  to  follow  the  most  approved  artists*." 
[Of  Luther      He  askcth, "  with  what  patience"  I  "can  hear  Martin  Luther 
?ancihon     ^^^   Philip  Melaucthon   speak"  against  School   theology* : 
Scho^*!*^      whereof  he  giveth  some  instances,  but  without  citing  the 
men.]        places;    so  he  must  receive  an  answer  without  perusing  of 
them.     If  they  have  condemned  all  Schoolmen  and  School 
learning,  it  is  for  him  to  defend  them,  not  for  me.     For  if 
they  did  so,  I  should  not  much  value  their  judgment  in  that 
particular.     But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  who  made  so  great 
use  of  School  learning,  did  condemn  all  Schoolmen  in  general. 

Q  [Above  in  the  Answ.  to  the  Upo-  tis  atque  Ciceronianisetiamridiculfe.'*] 

\fy6fji€ya^   p.  209;  and  below   Castig.  '  Topic,  lib.   II.  c.  ii.  §  9.  [**Toif 

upon  Animadv.,  Numb.  xi.  p.  306,  &c.]  fiiv  6yofia<riais rk  irpdyfiara  irpocayop^v- 

'  [Jul.  Scalig.,  Exercit  de   Subtili-  r4ov   KaOdwtp   ol  woWolf  iro7a   84  rvy 

tate  ad  Cardan.,  Excrcit.  ccclix.  c.  2.  irpayfidrwi^  ia-rl  roiavra  ^  oif  rotavra, 

p.  1097.  Francof.  1G07. — "  Mutuanda*  ovKtri  -Kpoufieriov  roh  iroAXoiS."] 

sunt  quotidianae  voces  ad  usum  abstru-  *  [Qu.,   Animadv.  upon  Numb.  iv. 

sanim  intellcctionum  ;  quae  rudibus  in-  pp.  4-7,  48.] 
choatisque  ingeniis  acerbce  Runt,  dclica- 
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Lutlier  stiuted  his  accusation  to  under  three  hundred  years 
It  may  wc4l  be,  that  iu  that  time  some  Schoolmen  in  some 
questions  were  too  Ucentioua.  But  T.  H.  condemneth  not 
only  the  men  but  the  leaimiugj  all  their  grounds,  all  their 
teniiik  I  and  more  particnlai'ly,  in  this  very  question  of  the 
liberty  of  the  will,  he  censnreth  and  contcmneth  all  Fathers, 
philosophers,  and  classic  writers.  I  trowj  Martin  Luther 
and  Philip  Melancthon  did  not  ao. 

He  pleadeth,  that  he  "  doth  not  call  all  School  learning 
jargoUj  but .  .  that  which  they  say  in  defence  of  nntmths ;  and 
mjieeially  in  the  maintenance  of  free  will*,"  I  believe  he 
hnth  read  very  little  School  learning,  either  upon  that  subject^ 
or  any  other;  if  he  have,  we  find  rery  little  fruit  of  it  in  his 
writings-  But  if  that  be  his  quni-rel  against  the  Schoolmen, 
— ^for  maintaining  of  freedom  of  wiU  from  antecedent  and 
extrinsccal  necessitation  in  naturjil  act8,^if  he  will  stand  to 
authorities,  I  am  contented  to  join  issue  with  him,  that  not 
only  all  the  Schoolmen,  but  all  Fathers,  philosophers,  and 
classic  writers,  were  propugners  of  this  freedom  or  liberty  of 
will;  and  particularly  his  two  witnesses,  whose  words  he 
7^6  riteth  in  this  place,  Luther  and  Melancthou ;  whereof  the 
former  saith,  that  he  and  his  party  speak  "  undiscreetly  y,^'  and 
the  other  (that  is,  Melancthou)  calleth  his  opiuion  of  imi ver- 
sa! necessity,  a  "Manichcan  opinion,'*  and  a  "  horrible  he**" 
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CASflOATtONS  UPON  THE  ANIMADVERSIONS; NUMBKK  V. 

In  this  fitth  section  there  are  no  Animadversions,  and  so 
there  is  no  need  of  Castigations. 


CASTIOATIOKS  UTOH  THE  ANIUAnVEBSIONS  ; — ^NUMBEH  VI, 

There  is  no  occasion  offered  to  make  any  long  stay  upoB  [Scripini* 
this  subject*     I  produced  three  places  of  Scripture  to  prove,  ratn  hnve 

flower  of 


•  [Luther-,  m  Coiidii'iiin,  Libr.  M. 
Luliii'ri  per  Unir.  Parii.,  tit,  De  Plii- 
lonopliii  ei  TbeoU  Scbol&siiea,  &rL  vL ; 
Op*  tmm  ii.  p.  42£,  b,  J^na;  l^Stt.] 

*  [QU'i  Animadv^  upon  Numb.  ir. 


%*u 


|ApoKog,  pro  CQiifefi£^  Aug..  Art. 


Je  Lib.  Arb.,  Ojk  torn.  Iv,  p,  24S*] 

*  [McUni^thuii^;  LociTheolog,,  ArU 
tie  Lib.  Arb.,  2iiij  i^dit.  Ift^,  Op.  torn, 
i,  p,  1*17,  R.  M  Wjti?b,  IHIJU— "  Usee 
^fanicbxm  imagitmtiQ  hQirtbtle  mendii'- 
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Part    that  men  have  liberty  or  power  of  election*.     He  answered^ 


that  men  are  necessitated^  they  choose  by  antecedent  causes**. 
I  took  away  this  answer  three  ways*'.  First,  by  reason.  To 
this  he  is  silent.  Secondly,  by  instances.  Thirdly,  by  the 
texts  themselves.  To  this  he  rejoineth ; — that  these  texts  and 
instances  '^  do  only  prove,  that  a  man  is  free  to  do  if  he  will, 
which''  he  "  denieth  not  /'  but  they  do  "  not  prove,  that  he 
is  free  to  will:"  and  in  the  second  instance,  ''the  senior  of  the 
•  mess  chooseth  what  he  hath  an  appetite  to,  but  he  chooseth 

not  his  appetite**.''     This  is  all  he  answereth. 
Fineedomto     This  distinction  hath  been  already  sufficiently  refuted*  as 
w?ii,v^^h.  contradictory  to  his  own  grounds,  which  do  as  much  neces- 
dom^     sitate  a  man  to  do  as  to  will ;  secondly,  as  unprofitable,  the 
dUH  ^*^"  necessity  of  willing  being  much  more  subject  and  obnoxious 
'  to  all  those  blows,  and  all  those  absurdities,  which  flow  from 
fatal  destiny,  than  the  necessity  of  doing ;  thirdly,  as  con- 
trary to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  whole  world ;  fourthly, 
as  contrary  to  the  Scriptures ;  lastly,  I  have  demonstrated 
the  unreasonableness  of  his  comparison  between  the  intel- 
lectual and  sensitive  appetite,  both  as  it  is  a  comparison, — 
Theologia  Symbolica  non  est  argumentativa, — as  also  as  it  is 
an  inference  from  the  lesser  to  the  greater  negatively. 

Now  I  add,  that  "  that  gloss  is  accursed,  which  doth  cor- 
rupt the  text ;''  as  this  gloss  of  his  doth, — ^that  a  man  is  free 
to  do  if  he  will,  but  not  free  to  will.  Election  is  that  very 
thing  which  he  saith  is  not  free,  that  is,  the  appetite  :  and  it 
is  thus  defined,  "  Electio  est  appetitus  ret  prteconsideratte'^ — 
"  Election  is  an  appetite  of  something  that  hath  been  prede- 
liberated  of  ^.''  But  the  texts  alleged  do  demonstrate,  that 
to  choose  or  elect  is  free,  and  undetermined  to  one.  There- 
fore they  do  demonstrate,  that  it  is  not  free  only  to  do,  but 
much  more  to  will  or  to  choose.  It  is  in  the  husband's 
Numb.  choice,  either  to  "  establish  the  vow  of  his  wife,"  or  to  "  make 
[i"]'*      it  void.''     Here  is  a  liberty  of  contradiction  or  of  exercise. 

•  [Above  in  the  Defence,  Numb.  vi.  «  Answer    to    the    Stating    of    the 
pp.  37,  38;  Disc.  i.  Pt.  iii.]  Quest.,   [above   p.  221  ;    and   to  the] 

*  [Ibid.,  T.  H.  Numb.  vi.  above  p.  Fount  of  Arg.,  [above  p.  234  ;]    and 
38.]  Castig.,  Numbers  i.  iil  [above  pp.  257, 

^  [Ibid.,  Defence,  Numb.  vi.  above  274;  and]  Defence,  Numb.  iiL  [above 

pp.  88—41.]  pp.30— 32,  Disc.  i.  Pt  iii.] 

^  [Qo^  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  vi.  '  [See  Thoni.  Aquin.,  Summ.,  Prim, 

p.  54.]  Sccund.,  Qu.  xiii.  art  2.] 
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AgEiii^  "  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  wiU  serve,  whether  the  Dttcoimsm 

GocU  of  your  fathersj  or  the  Goda  of  the  Amorites;"  and,  "I -^- — 

offer  thee  three  thiugs,  choose  the  which  of  them  I  shall  do."  ja.— ssaml 
Here  is  a  liberty  of  contrariety  or  epecification.     And  in  aU  ^^^^*  ^"^^ 
places  hei'e  ia  a  liberty  of  election, — to  will,  to  desirCj  to 
^choose  their  own  appetite.     Secondly,  the  same  is  demon- 
strated (row.  the  detiuitioa  of  free  will, — to  be  '^  a  free  power 
of  choosing  one  thing  before  another,  or  accepting  or  reject- 
■ing  the  same  thing  indifferently^  given  to  the  iutellectnal 
aatiire  for  the  glory  of  Go<l,  in  order  to  some  end*."     But 
all  these  texts  by  me  alleged,  and  many  more,  do  attribute 
'Unto  the  will  a  ^' power  of  choosing  one  thing  before  an- 
j  ether/'  or  of  '' accepting  or  rejecting  the  same  thing  indif- 
{ ferently/*   Therefore  all  these  texts  do  demonstrate,  that  the 
'  will  of  man  is  free,  not  only  to  do  if  he  will,  but  to  will,  that 
is,  to  choose  or  to  elect.     Wheresoever,  whensoever,  and 
howsoever  the  will  acteth,  it  in  volition ;  but  election  is  the 
proper  formal  act  of  the  will,  as  it  is  free*     And  it  is  alto- 
gether  impossible  there  should  be  any  election,  without  a 
freedom  to  will.     The  wiU  employeth  the  understanding  to 
insider  of  the  most  convenient  means  to  attain  some  desired 
'«nd.     The  understanding  doth  return  its  judgment,  which  is 
like  a  bill  presented  to  the  king  by  the  t\?o  houses »     The  will 
is  free,  either  to  suspend  its  act  or  deny  its  approbation,  with 
*'Xa  vahnte  ^amsera" — -'The  will  wiU  advise  better,^^  or  else 
to  consent,  with  ''  La  volonte  ie  venX" — "  The  will  approve th 
it  ;'*  which  consent  to  the  judgment  of  the  understanding  is 
properly  election,  as  it  were  the  conclusion  of  a  practical 
ayUogism,  "  an  intellective  appetite  or  an  appetitive  intel- 
lect*/*    If  a  great  prince  should  offer  to  his  poor  subject 
three  distinct  gifts  and  bid    him  take  his  choice  of  them, 
ha\ing  tLnderhand  given  away  two  of  them  before  to  another 
from  him,  were  it  not  an  abuse,  and  a  mere  mockery  ?    Gotl 


'  [*'  Liberum   arbitrium   e»t    ft  hern 
mfitiftt^t  <*'  ^^  Vt<^  <)^  Jinem   aUqttrm 

•HW  fl  idtm  a€ctpiamdi  eel  pr^  srhiirm 

tf^npmtndijnttlligenli  nattira  <Mf  m^gimm 

%M)fi  gfttf^m  aitribuia."     BeUuTD.,  Be 

'On&i  et  Lik  Arb„  lib,  HL  o.  2;  Op. 


Ethic. I  VL  ii.  5. — **  BovK«vlfit@a  &'  q^ 
irrpt  Tt^v  Tfkiv  &XAk  vvpl  rutt  ir^c  t4 

P^'^ra  Kal  xdWurra  iirttrKairovfft'  $t*  4rht 
J?  iwfrtkoiffi^vot^t  vSt$  3i^  rovrov  lirroii 

wparoif  aKrtoVt  Z  iy  rf  tupitrti  Itf'x^Tij' 
Iettiv/'     Id-f  ibi(L,  III.  ii),  ]1>] 
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1:;  Sam, 


[Matt,  ^iii, 


offered  David  in  like  manner  his  choice  of  three  things ;—] 
"  I  offer  thee  three  things,  choose  which  of  them  I  shal)  AoJ* 
Did  God  openly  offer  to  Da\id  the  free  choice  of  three  things, 
and  had  secretly  determined  that  two  of  them  should  never  I 
be  ?  Far  be  this  from  God,  Especially  to  do  it  so  seriously,  rW 
and  with  such  solemn  protestations  ;  os^  *^  I  call  heaven  and 
earth  this  day  to  record  against  yon,  that  I  have  set  Iwfore 
you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing;,  therefore  choose 
life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may  live,"  Can  auy  man  who 
liath  hut  so  much  reverential  feai*  of  God,  as  "a  griun  of 
mustard  seed,  which  is  the  least  of  seeds,"  harbour  siicli  an 
unworthy  thought  in  Iiis  breast  ?^ — that  Tnith  itself  should  be 
guilty  of  such  gross  dissimulation.  It  is  a  decided  cause  in 
law,  that  he  who  hath  granted  to  another  liberty  of  election, 
cannot  before  his  election  dispose  of  that  lihieh  he  hatb  granted 
away  to  another.  He  who  hath  a  right  to  elect,  if  he  choose 
an  nnwortliy  person,  by  the  sentence  of  the  law  forfeits  his 
riglit  to  elect  for  that  turn.  Why  so,  if  he  was  necessitated 
without  his  will  to  choose  as  he  did  ?  We  say  tridy,  conaeut 
taketh  away  error.  That  man  is  not  wronged,  who  couienl^ 
to  hia  own  >vrong.  How  so,  if  Iiis  consent  be  against  or 
without  his  own  will?  If  the  will  be  not  free  but  iieces- 
aitated,  then  nothing  is  unlawfuL  "That  which  is  not  lawful 
by  the  law,  necessity  makctli  lawful,"  In  ease  not  only  of 
absolute,  but  even  of  extmrne  necessity,  menm  and  tuum 
ceaseth,  and  that  which  othcn^ise  had  been  plain  theft,  be- 
Cometh  just.  He  who  neccsaitateth  all  events,  takctb  sin 
out  of  the  world. 

One  of  my  instances  was  in  the  election  of  the  king  of  the 
Komans*;  to  which  he  answereth  as  formerly^  that  **tlie 
electors  are  free  to  name  whom  they  will,  but  not  frm  to 
will^."  If  they  be  "  not  free  to  will,''  then  they  arc  not  free  to 
elect  1  for  election  is  the  proper  formal  act  of  the  will ;  and 
then  the  electors  ai'c  no  electors.  There  is  one  contrmliction. 
Neither  are  they  free  to  name  whom  they  will  indifferently, 
if  they  be  determined  necessarily  and  antecedently  to  name 
one.  Possibility  of  more  than  one»  and  a  precipe  determination 
to  one  {that  is,  tnai/  name,  and  musi  name),  are  likewise  con- 
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traclictories  in  adjecto.  This  is  not  all  We  see  by  the  Goldea  Dticocmtk 

Bu\\\  what  care  there  is  to  bring  the  electors  together  to — — 

Frankfort,  and  to  secure  them  there.  Every  one  of  them 
must  take  a  solemn  oath  upon  the  Gospel  of  St,  John,  that 
'^aceording  to  liis  faith  which  he  owetb  to  God  and  the 
Roman  empire,  to  the  best  of  his  diseretion  and  understand- 
ing, he  will  cboose^^ — "  voh  eilf/ere" — "  with  the  help  of  God, 
a  king  of  the  Romans,  that  is  lit  for  it,  and  give  hia  voice  and 
vote  without  all  pact,  stipend,  price,  or  promise™."  And  if 
they  do  not  accord  actually  within  thirty  days,  they  are 
thenceforth  to  have  nothing  but  bread  and  water  until  they 
have  made  their  election  ™.  If  it  was  antecedently  determined 
by  cxtrinaecal  causes  who  should  be  chosen  and  no  other, 
what  needed  all  this  trouble  and  charge  to  so  many  great 
princes,  when  they  might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home,  and 
have  set  seven  ordinarv  burghers  to  have  drawn  lots  for  it? 
Do  men  use  to  swear  to  choose  that,  which  (it  may  be)  is 
not  in  their  power  to  choose,  and  to  refuse  that,  which  (it 
may  be)  is  not  in  their  power  to  refuse  ?  The  belly  is  a 
vehement  orator;  but  if  it  be  absolutely  determined  whom 
they  must  choose,  and  when,  they  might  as  well  give  them 
MoacUe  wiue,  and  tlie  best  meat  the  country  affonls^  as  bread 
and  water.  Here  we  have  expressly  '^  voh  efif/ere-' — "  I  will 
choose;*'  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  '* voh  velie** — **I  will 
will ;''  which  phrase  T.  H."  esteem eth  an  absurd  speeeli, 
but  Juhus  Scaliger  thought  otherwise, — '*  Divimus  ei  rer^  et 
es  omnium  gentium  cometimi^  volo  veite"*/'  The  very  words, 
'*  cum  adjutorio  Dei'' — "  with  ihe  help  of  God,*'  might  teach 
them,  that  God  is  neither  the  total  cause,  nor  the  de- 
termining cause,  of  man's  election.  Lastly,  this  distinction  An-i 
makcth  T.  tL  worse  than  the  Stoics  themselves;  for  the  j'lJ;  ,J 
Stoics,  together  with  their  fate,  did  also  maintain  the  free-  jj!J,^'ij|^^ 
dom  of  the  will;  and  as  we  find  in  many  authors,  both t^**  s!^*'*^^*, 
theirs  and  ours,  did  not  subject  the  soul  of  man  nor  the 
wiU  of  man  to  the  rigid  dominion  of  destiny.  The  Stoics 
''  siibfftraetcd  some  causes,  and  subjected  others  to  neces- 
sity:   and  among  those  which  they  would  not  have  to  be 


S«<!   OolilA«t.,  Coiifttit.    Imp,,    tonu  i. 

^  [Ihtd.] 


n  [Qu.,  Sute  of  the  Quent.,  p>  4 J 
**  [Exoleria   Eiercit  dc  SiitiliUtAlf 

id  llicToii,   CArflmu,]  Exi^rdU    L^ec^ii. 
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under  necessity,  they  placed  the  will  of  man  i  lest  it  should 
seem  not  to  be  free,  if  it  were  subjected  to  necessity p/' 
Chrysippus  made  two  sorts  of  causes;  principal  causeSi 
which  did  necessitate  and  compel  all  things,  except  the  will  of 
man ;  and  adjuvant  causes^  as  objects,  which  did  only  excite 
and  allure*  These  (said  he)  do  awaken  the  mind  of  man,  but 
being  awakoied  it  can  move  of  itself;  which  he  setteth  forth 
by  the  comparisou  of  a  whirligig,  and  a  roller  cast  down  a 
steep  place,  which  have  the  begiuning  of  their  motion  from 
without  themselves,  but  their  progress  from  their  own  form  7C8 
and  volubility'^.  So  T*  IL  is  worse  than  a  Stoic  in  this 
respect,  and  extendeth  fatal  necessity  further  than  they 
did,  I  have  done  with  this  distinction  for  this  time*  I  say 
nothing  of  the  bird,  but  the  egg  is  bad. 


[How  the 
will  follow- 
^h  tbe 
judgment 
of  retsou.] 


[The  will 

und«r-^ 

■tatiding 

explained] 


GASTIOATIONS  OF  THE  AKtM  ADVBEStONd  ; ^NUMBER  VII, 

In  these  Animadversions  there  is  nothing  contained  which 
is  material^  either  for  necessity  or  against  liberty ;  but  passion 
and  aniraosity.  Wliere  it  is  said,  that  **  the  will  doth  perpetual ly 
follow  the  last  dictate  of  the  understand  in  g^  or  the  last  judg- 
ment of  right  reason  ;"  he  exoepteth,  that  I  am  '■  mistaken,  *  * 
for  the  will  foUoweth  as  well  the  judgment  of  au  erroneous  as 
of  a  true  ^eason^ng^"  First,  his  exception  is  improper.  It  is 
the  judgment  of  reason,  not  of  reasoniii^.  Secondly,  it  is 
impertinent.  The  only  question  here  is,  whether  the  will  do 
follow  the  last  judgment  of  reason,  not  whether  the  reason  be 
right  or  not»  Thirdly,  it  is  false*  Whilst  the  will  doth  follow 
the  erroneous  judgment  of  reason,  yet  it  followeth  it  as  the 
judgment  of  right  reason.  When  the  judgment  of  reason  is 
crroueons,  the  will  followeth  it  only  de  facto ;  but  when  it  is 
right,  it  followeth  it  both  de  facto  and  dejure. 

His  second  exception  is,  that  I  *'  make  the  understanding  to 
he  an  eftect  of  the  will',"  Good  words,  I  said  not  the  under- 
standing, but  *'  the  act  of  the  understanding',*^  that  is,  the  de- 
liberation or  judgment  of  the  understanding ;  which  is  so  far 


I*  Aug.,  Dc  Vivh.  Dei,  lib.  r.  c>  10, 
[|  I J  Op.  torn.  vii.  p.  134.  F.J 
*  Apiid  GelliUTn,[rua,] 
'  [Uu.,  Animftdr,  upon  Numb,  vii. 


p.  58.] 
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tmly  said  to  proceed  from  the  will,  because  the  will  employetli 
the  understanding  to  deliberate  and  judge.  How  the  under- 
standing moveth  the  will  and  the  will  moveth  the  understand- 
ing mutually^  is  a  superfluouB  question ;  seeing  they  do  not 
differ  really^  but  rationally.  The  understanding  is  the 
easence  of  the  soul  as  it  knowethj  the  will  tlie  same  essence 
of  the  soul  as  it  cxtcndeth  itself  to  enjoy  the  thing'  known* 
Neither  am  I  obliged  to  read  lectures.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know,  that  tlie  will  is  moved  to  the  specification  of  its  act 
only  by  the  understandings  or  (which  is  all  one)  by  the  ob- 
ject known  and  represented.  But  the  will  is  moved,  and 
doth  move  the  nuderstanding  to  the  exercise  of  its  aetj  by 
itself^  except  ouJy  in  that  motiou  wliich  is  called  ^Ujiotrnprimh 
primus'' "  that  is,  the  motion  of  the  will  towards  the  last  end, 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  will  to  will  or  not  to  will,  as 
its  other  motions  are,  but  reqnireth  the  excitation  of  the  First 
Cause.  The  will  motetb  both  the  understanding  and  itself 
effectively*  The  understanding  moveth  the  will  objectively, — 
by  making  those  things  to  be  actually  known  which  were  only 
potentially  intelligible ;  as  the  light  of  the  sun  maketh  those 
things  actually  visible,  which  before  did  he  hid  in  darkness'* 

l£  be  will  not  understand  those  things,  which  all  old  divines 
and  philosophers  do  assent  unto  (choosing  rather  to  be  a 
"  blind  leader  of  the  blind,''  than  a  follower  of  them  who  see), 
nor  the  ''  command  of  the  wiJlj"  nor  the  difference  between 
'* natural"  and  "moral  efficacy;"  if  be  understand  not  what 
is  "  the  judgment  of  the  understanding  practically  practical,^' 
he  must  learn,  and  not  adventure  to  censure  before  he  knows 
what  he  censures*  What  he  is  not  able  to  confute,  he  should 
not  dare  to  slight,  I  do  not  justify  all  the  questions^  nor  all 
the  expressions,  of  all  Schoolmen ;  but  this  I  will  say,  there  is 
oftan  more  profound  sense  and  learning  in  one  of  these  ob- 
tcure  phrases  which  he  censures  as  "jargon*"  and  uniutelli- 
fible,  than  in  one  of  his  whole  treatises ;  and  particularly,  in 
this  which  he  sligliteth  more  than  any  of  the  rest  in  a  domi- 
neering manner ;  that  is, "  the  judgment  of  the  understanding 
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*  ["  MotUB    prtino  pritnui  esti  qui 

Stimma  TheoUf  F.  IL  Qu.  ciit.  memb. 
S,) ;  or  «>  ¥*£quc£  cxpbini  it  (lt\ 
Prifn.  Seeund.  D,  Thoriiip«  Diip.  fvi. 
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ante  ttrnneiTi  r^tionii  ednsiderAtionem 
in  nobia  insurgit*'] 

*  [S^e  Aquin.f  Bmnm.,  Frim^  Sreuiid. 
UiL  \x.  artU  1 — ^] 

*  [See  *boTe  p*  278,  note  c] 
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practicallj  practical/^     "A  countiyniaii"  (saith  he)  "will 
'- —  acknowledge  there  is  judgment  in  men,  hut  will  m  soon  sayJ 
the  judgraent  of  the  judgment,  as  the  jiulgraent  of  the  under- 
standing^/*   Then  shall  "  coimtn^men"  he  judges  of  tenns 
of  art,  wlio  understand  not  any  one  term  of  any  art ;  maehj 
less  the  things  intended  by  those  terms^  and  the  faeulties  i 
the  sotil  with  their  proper  acts?     Bat  such  a  silly  judge  is 
fittest  for  T.  H.     I  iriU  not  cite  a  Schoolman,  but  contain  i 
myself  within  the  hounds  of  philosophy*     PhilosopheFs  do  [ 
define  the  imderstanding  by  its  subject,  proi>er  acta,  and  ob- 
jects, to  be  "  a  faculty  of  the  soul,  understanding,  knowing, 
and  judging,  thiugs  intelligible*/*    If  to  "judge"  of  its  object  i 
be  the  proper  act  of  the  understanding,  then  there  must  j 
needs  be  a  ''judgment  of  the  undcrstandiug/'     E%ery  sens«j 
judgeth  of  its  proper  object;  as  the  sights  of  colours,  tlje] 
hearing,  of  sounds.     Shall  we  grant  judgment  to  the  senses, 
and  deny  judgment  to  the  understanding?     Now  this  judg-  ] 
ment  is  either  contemplative  or  practical.     Contemplative  ia  7I 
when  the  nnderstaudiug  aimeth  only  at  knowledge,  what  ia 
true  and  what  is  false,  without  thought  of  any  external  action. 
Practical  judgment  is  when  the  understanding  doth  not  only 
judge  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  but  also  what  is  good 
and  what  is  evtl,  what  is  to  be  pursued  and  what  is  to  be  j 
shunned'^*    So  we  have  "  the  praeticid  judgment  of  the  under- 
standing,"    Yet  further,  when  the  understanding  bath  given 
such  a  practical  judgmentj  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  will 
shall  follow  it  1  but  it  may  suspend  its  consent,  and  not  elect ; 
it  may  put  the  imderstanding  upon  a  new  deliberation,  and 
require  a  new  judgment.     In  this  case  the  judgment  of  the 
understanding  ia   practical,  because  it  intends   not  merely 
conteraplatiou,  what  is  tnie  and  what  is  false,  but  also  action, 
what  is  to  be  piu*sued  aiid  what  is  to  be  shunned ;  but  yet  it 
is  not  "  practically  practicalj'*  because  it  takes  not  effect,  by 
reason  of  the  dissent  of  the  will.     But  whensoever  the  will 
shidl  give  its  free  consent  to  the  practical  judgment  of  the 


»  [QtLi  AmitnAdr,  upon  Numb,  vii 
h  «»  ] 

T«  1^  T^x^  '^^  ^^yt7,*'  and  ag&int   ^ 

t^vt  Amtotk't  dcflmtiofiA  oi  rovi,^Dv 
AniRiA,  lir.iv.  1,  4  ] 


Arieilot,  EtJiic,  VL  iL.  3,  J 
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understanding,  and  the  sentence  of  reason  is  approved  by  the  DjicouMfn 

acceptation  of  tlie  will ;   then  the  judgment  of  the  under -^— 

standing  becomes  "  practically  practical,"  Then  the  election 
19  made ;  which  philosophers  do  therefore  call  "  a  consultatire 
appctition''."  Not  that  the  will  can  elect  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  reason ;  but  that  the  will  may  suspend  its  con- 
Bent,  and  require  a  new  deliberation^  and  a  new  judgraent^ 
and  give  consent  to  the  later*"*  So  we  hare  this  seeming 
piece  of  nousensej  *' judicium  infdkctim  practice  pracHctim" 
not  onJy  translated  but  explained  in  English  ^j  consonantly  to 
the  most  received  opinions  of  classical  authors.  If  he  have 
anything  to  say  against  it,  let  him  bring  arguments,  not 
reproaches  J  and  remember  how  Memnon  gave  a  railing 
soldier  a  good  blow  with  his  lance,  saying,  "  I  hired  thee  to 
fight,  and  not  to  rail*/' 

The  absurdity  which  he  imputeth  to  me  in  natural  philo-  Hnw  the 
sophy, — that  "it  is  ridiculous  to  say,  that  the  object  of  the  an^^how  it 
sight  is  the  cause  of  seeing/'  which  maketh  him  *'  sorry  that^'  [fa^lll'df  ^ 
be  **  had  the  ill  fortune  to  be  engaged  with*'  me  "  in  a  dispute  of  seeing. 
tins  kindV' — is  altogether  impertinent  and  groundless.     The 
CJiuse  of  seeing  is  either  the  cause  of  the  exercise  of  seeing  or 
the  cause  of  the  specification  of  the  act  of  seeing.   The  object 
is  the  cause  of  the  specification,  why  we  see  this  or  that,  and 
not  the  cause  of  the  exercise*     He  that  should  afKrm,  that 
the  object  doth  not  concur  in  the  causation  of  sight  (espe- 
cially going  upon  those  grounds  that  I  do,  that  the  manner 
of  I'ision  is  not  by  sending  out  beams  from  the  eye  to  the 
object,  but  by  receiving  the  species  from  the  object  to  the 
eye),  were  in  an  error  indeed*     For  in  sending  out  the  species 
there  is  action,  and  in  the  reception  of  them  passion.     But 
he  that  should  nffirm,  that  the  object  is  the  cause  of  the 
exercise  of  sight,  or  that  it  is  that  which  maketh  that  which 
is  "facuitate  aspectabite^*  to  be  "  actu  a^eciabiie,*^  or  that  it  is 


*  [*'  'Orroi  Si  Tou  wpoatfitrQv  fiavKttr- 

£pt{ii     T0P  /^'    ht**i'*"       Arlitotv, 
EfJuc,  in,  v,  19.] 

^  ['*  Ett  vero  ratio  iliitji  vcilyntAtt  ut 
instmsl  ill^tn,  uoti  fWirruat :  .  .  n 
^ofmn  quodlibet"  (aeiK  vd  muluin  vel 
bonum)  **  prohibmte  rations  volutitjiB 
noil  po»»eU  voUtitJii  jnm  non  vflB«L** 
!i  Bf  niArd.,  Bv   Lib,  Aih„  c.  li.  |  4, 


Op.  voL  L  toni.  tl  p.  6li>,  E,  «L  Bct«1. 
—And  »€©  Also  Thorn,  Aqtiin,,  Dt  Veri- 
iat«7i  Qu,  xitlt.  aru  xv,  Rr5|K»TidL] 

^  ["If  practhf  practieum  bad  becti 
^cnse,  he  nught  have  tnade  a  ibid  to 
put  it  imci  English.*'  QiL,  Animsdv. 
upon  Nunibp  vii,  p.  &0.] 

*  Plut,,  [Apophthegm.  Et*g.»  Sfc,  j 
O^.  hloral  torn.  I  p,  *85.  ed  Wyttenk) 


p.  50.] 
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Part    that  which  judgeth  of  the  colour  or  lights  or  (to  come  home  to 

—  the  scope  of  the  place)  that  the  object  doth  necessitate  or  det»- 

mine  the  faculty  of  sight  or  the  sensitive  soul  to  the  exerdae 
of  seeing^  were  in  a  greater  error.  Among  many  answers 
which  I  gave  to  that  objection — ^that  the  dictate  of  the  under- 
standing doth  determine  thewill^ — ^this  was  one^that  supposing 
it  did  determine  it^  yet  it  was  not  naturaUy  but  morally,  not 
as  an  e£Scient  by  physical  influence  into  the  will,  but  by  pro- 
posing and  representing  the  object ;  which  is  not  my  single 
opinion,  but  the  received  judgment  of  the  best  Schoolmoi'. 
And  in  this  sense,  and  this  sense  only,  I  said  truly,  tiiat  the 
understanding  doth  no  more  by  proposing  the  object  de- 
termine and  necessitate  the  will  to  will,  than  the  object  of  sight 
doth  determine  and  necessitate  the  sensitive  soul  to  the  actual 
exercise  of  seeing ;  whereas  all  men  know,  that  the  sensitive 
agent  (notwithstanding  any  efficacy  that  is  in  the  object)  may 
shut  his  eyes,  or  turn  his  face  another  way.  So  that  which  J 
said  was  both  true,  and  pertinent  to  the  question :  but  his 
exception  is  altogether  impertinent ;  and  if  it  be  understood 
according  to  the  proper  sense  and  scope  of  the  place,  untrue. 
And  this  is  the  only  philosophical  notion  which  hitherto  I 
have  found  in  his  Animadversions. 


CASTIGATIONS  OF  HIS  ANIMADVERSIONS  ; NUMBER  VIII. 

[All  T.H/s  Whosoever  desireth  to  be  secure  from  T.  H.  his  arguments, 
is^atou^°"  may  hold  himself  close  to  the  question,  where  he  will  find  no 
thUiwT*^*  great  cause  of  fear.  All  his  contention  is  about  terms. 
Whatsoever  there  was  in  this  section  which  came  home  to 
the  principal  question,  is  omitted ;  and  nothing  minded,  but 
the  meaning  or  signification  of  "  voluntary*'  or  "  spontaneous''  770 
acts,  &c.,  which  were  well  enough  understood  before  by  all 
scholars,  until  he  arose  up  (like  another  Davus  in  the  comedy  **) 
to  trouble  all  things.  So  he  acts  his  part  like  those  fond 
musicians,  who  spent  so  much  time  in  tuning  of  their  instru- 
ments, that  there  was  none  left  to  spare  for  their  music. 

Which  are  free,  which  are  voluntary,  or  spontaneous,  and 
which  are  necessary  agents,  I  have  set  down  at  large.  Numb, 
iii*;  whither  (to  prevent  further  trouble)  I  refer  the  reader: 

»  [Aquin.,  Siimm.,  Prim.  Secund.,  *»  [Terent,  Andria.] 

Qii.  ix.  art  1.]  «  [Above,  pp.  262—268.] 
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awd  am  ready  to  make  it  good  by  the  joint  testimouie«  of  a  Du^uA^a 

hundred  classic  authors^  that   this  hath  been  the  commoti — — 

and  current  laii^age  of  scholars  for  many  agei.     If  he  could 

produce  but  one  author.  Stoic  or  Christian,  before  himself^ 

who  in  the  ventilation  of  this  question  did  ever  define  liberty 

m  he  doth,  it  were  some  satiefaction.     Zeno,  one  of  the 

fairest  flowers  in  the  Stoics'  garland,  used  to  boast,  that  he 

•ometimes  wanted  opinions  bat  never  wanted  arguments **. 

He  is  not  so  hicky  j  never  wanting  opinions,  ever  wanting 

proofs*     Hitherto  we  have  found  no  demonstrations,  cither 

from  the  cause  or  from  the  eflect ;  few  topical  arguments,  or 

authorities  that  are  pertinent  to  the  queation,  except  it  be  of 

"  countrymen"  and  "  common  people  ;^'  with  one  comparison. 

But   to    come    to   the   Animadversions    themselves.     He  S|io»iu- 

chargeth  me,  "or  rather  the  Schoolmen,*^  for  *' bringing  in  this  "*"^' 

strange  word,  '  spontaneous,'  merely  to  shift  off  the  difficulty 

of  maintaining"  our  ^Uenct  of  free- will*."     If  spontaneous 

and  voluntary  be  the  same  thing,  as  we  affirm,  and  use  them 

both  indifferently,  I  would  gladly  know,  bow  the  one  can  he 

ft  subterfuge  more  than  tlie  other?  or  why  we  may  not  use  a 

word  that  is  equipollent  to  his  own  word  1     But  to  cure  him 

of  his  suspicion.     1  answer,  that  the  same  thing,  and  the 

same  term  of  spontaneous,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the 

same  sense  that  we  take  it,  as  it  is  distinguished  from  free^ 

and  just  as  we  define  it,  was  used  by  philosophers  a  thousand 

years  before  either  I  or  any  Schoolmen  were  born ;  as  we 

find  in  Aristotle, — "  That  is  spontaneous"  (or  "  vohmtary" — 

**TQ  kttQvcmv')y "  whose  beginning  is  in  itself,  with  knowleflge 

of  the  end,"  or^  '*  knowing  every  thing  wherein  the  action 

doth  consist"'/^     And  the  same  author,  in  the  very  next 

chapter,  makes  the  very  same  difference  between  that  which 

is  volnntarj,  and  that  which  is  free  or  eligible",  that  we  do. 

His  second  exception  is  against  these  words^ — "Spontaneity  ConfurmJiy 

Kigtiiap(K 


MfffMM^   not    Zcno,  \h^  P^ip^^i  ^^^  die 

^  [Qu.f  Animidr.  upon  NumK  vili 
p.  fi9  J 

*  LAriatot,,]  ElJiic*.  Ub.  HI.  c.  iL 


And  »  little  abotc,  |  IS. — **  Iltpl  wdrra 

•  [Id.,  ibid.,  <?.  iv.  f  16,  IL— "T4# 
inoi^iitp  ait  993f  vpoaip  fTiJjr*, .  fl^ 

yt  vh  irp0$t0QvXtufi4iifori  4  7^ 
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Part    consists  in  a  conformity  of  the  appetite^  either  intellectaal  or 
sensitive,  to  the  object^' ;''  which  words  (saith  he)  do ''  signify. 


nessas  well  that  Spontaneity  is  a  conformity  or  likeness  of  the  appetite  to 
as  likeness.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,  j^j^  "soundeth  as  if '  I  ''had  said,  that 

the  appetite  is  like  the  object,  which  is  as  proper  as  iT*  I  ''had 
said  that  the  hunger  is  like  the  meat;"  and  then  he  con- 
cludes triumphantly,  "  If  this  be  his  meaning,  as  it  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  he  is  a  very  fine  philosopherp/'  All 
his  philosophy  consists  in  words.  If  there  had  been  an  im- 
propriety  in  the  phrase  (as  there  is  none),  this  exception  had 
been  below  an  Athenian  sophister ;  I  had  almost  said  (saving 
the  rigorous  acception  of  the  word,  as  it  was  used  afterwards), 
an  Athenian  sycophant.  Conformity  signifies  not  only  such 
a  likeness  of  feature  as  he  imagineth,  but  also  a  convenience, 
[Geo.xxvii.  accommodation,  and  agreeableness.  So  the  "  savoury  meat" 
which  Rebecca  made  for  her  husband,  was  conform  to  his 
[Dan.  i.  appetite.  So  Daniel  and  his  fellows  conformed  their  appe- 
*^'  *^*-'  tites  to  their  pulse  and  water.  .  Thus  Tully  saith,  "  Ego  me 
conformo  ad  efus  voluntcUem^^' — "I  conform  myself  to  his  will.'* 
Where  there  is  an  agreeableness,  there  is  a  conformity;  as, 
to  conform  oneself  to  another  man's  humour,  or  to  his  council, 
or  to  his  commands.  He  "  resolveth  to  have  no  more  to  do 
with  spontaneity'.'^  I  thought  that  it  had  not  been  himself, 
but  the  causes,  that  "resolved"  him  without  his  own  will. 
But  whether  it  be  himself  or  the  causes,  I  think,  if  he  hold 
his  resolution,  and  include  liberty  therein  for  company,  it  will 
not  be  much  amiss  for  him. 
K{n6t»jxra,  Here  he  readeth  us  a  profound  lecture; — "that  the  common 
what  they  p^^pjg^  ^^  whosc  arbitration  dependeth  the  signification  of 
words  in  common  use,  among  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  did 
call  all  actions  and  motions,  whereof  they  did  perceive  no 
cause,  spontaneous  and  axnofiara* ;''  and  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  lecture,  according  to  his  custom,  he  forgetteth  not  him- 
self;— "the  Bishop,  understanding  nothing  of  this,  might,  if  it 
pleased  him,  have  called  it  jargon*.^'  What  pity  is  it,  that 
he  hath  not  his  Gnatho"  about  him,  to  ease  him  of  this  trouble 

°  [Defence,]    Numb.  iii.  [above  p.  '  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  viii. 

28.]  p.  70.] 

»•  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  viii.  •  [Ibid.] 

p.  70.]  »  [Ibid.,  p.  71.  J 

^  [Cic,  Ad  Famil.,  lib.  i.  Epist.  8.]  "  [Terent.,  Eunuch.] 
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of  stroking  his  ova  head?      Here  is  a  lecture,  able  to  DucouittM 

make  all  the  blacksmiths  and  watchmakers  in  a  city  g^pe ^ — - 

and  wonder,  to  see  their  workmanship  so  highly  advanced, 
TbuM  he  vapoureth  still,  when  he  lights  upon  the  blind 
side  of  nu  equivocal  word*  For  my  part,  I  not  only 
*' might  have  called"  it,  but  do  still  call  it,  mere  *' jargon/' 
and  no  better. 

To  pass  by  peccadillos;  first,  he  telletb  us,  how  "the 
common  people  did  call  all  actions  spontaneons,  and  airro- 
fiara/*  &c.  How  doth  he  know  what  "  the  common  people^* 
called  them  ?  Tlie  books  wliicli  we  have,  are  the  books  of 
scholars^  not  of  the  common  people.  Secondly^  he  saith, 
that  *'the  signification  of  all  words  depcndeth  upon  the 
arbitratioii  of  the  common  people,"  Surely  he  meaneth  only 
at  Athens,  where  it  is  obsened,  that  wise  men  did  speak, 
and  fools  did  judge*  But  neither  at  Athens,  nor  at  any 
other  place,  were  "  the  common  people^*  either  the  perfecters 
or  *  arbitrators'  of  language,  who  neither  speak  regularly  nor 
properly,  much  less  in  words  that  arc  borrowed  from  learned 
hiuguages.  Thirdly,  he  suppose th,  tlmt  these  words — liberty, 
necessity,  and  spontaneity— are  -^  words  in  common  use/^ 
which  in  truth  are  terms  of  art.  There  is  as  much  difference 
between  that  liberty  and  necessity  which  ordinary  people 
wpeA  of,  and  the  liberty  and  necessity  intended  in  this  qiies- 
tion  {whereof  m  e  are  agreed),  as  there  is  between  the  point- 
ing out  of  a  man  with  one's  finger  and  a  logieid  demonstra- 
tion, or  between  a  haliit  in  a  tailor's  shop  and  a  habit  in 
logic  or  ethics.  Fourthly,  he  confoundeth  spontaneity  and 
chance,  comprehending  them  both  under  the  name  of  *'Ta 
at/To^ra.'^  1  confess,  that  to  (wto fiaropj  in  poets  and  ora- 
tors, is  a  word  of  very  ambiguous  siguificatiou ;  sometimes 
Signifying  a  neccsssiry,  sometimes  a  voluntary  or  sponta- 
neous, aometimcs  a  casual,  sometimes  an  artificial,  agent  or 
event.  Such  equivocal  words  are  his  delight*  But  as  they 
are  terms  of  art,  all  these  words  arc  exactly  distinguished, 
and  defined,  and  limited  to  their  proper  and  certain  signiH- 
cation.  That  which  is  voluntary  or  spontaneous,  is  called 
"to  €ifotJ<JiOi/ ;"  as  we  see  plainly  in  Aristotle:  that  which 
is  freely  elected,  is  called  "  ri  Trpoaiperhu"  and  that  which  is 
by  chance,  is  called  to  avrofuiroiti  as  he  may  sec  in  the 
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Part    places  cited  in  the  margent^  where  all  these  words  are  exactly 

distinguished  and  defined*     Fifthly,  he  saith,  "the  Latins 

and  Greeks  did  call  all  actions  and  motions,  whereof  they  did 
perceive  no  cause,  amdiuvraf  which,  according  to  Aristotle 
and  other  philosophers,  doth  signify  things  done  by  chance. 
And  in  his  reason — ''whereof  they  did  perceive  no  cause^' — 
he  is  mistaken  on  both  sides.  For,  first,  the  causes  of  many 
things  are  apparent,  which  yet  are  said  to  be  done  by 
chance;  as  when  a  tile  falleth  down  accidentally  firom  a 
house,  and  breaketh  a  man's  head :  and,  on  the  other  side» 
many  things  whereof  the  causes  were  not  known,  as  the  ebb« 
ing  and  fiowing  of  the  sea,  were  not  said  to  be  done  by 
chance.  I  shall  not  need  for  the  present  to  make  any  fur- 
ther enquiry  into  his  extravagant  interpretations  of  words, 
which  he  maketh  gratis  upon  his  own  head  and  authority,  and 
which  no  man  admitteth  but  himself.  '^  Rectum  est  index  $m 
A  true  will  et  obUquijJ^  Sixthly,  he  saith,  "  not  every  appetite,  but  the 
ST/nged.  last,  is  esteemed  the  will,''  when  men  do  "judge  of  the  regu- 
larity or  irregularity  of  one  another's  actions*."  I  do  acknow- 
ledge, that  "  de  rum  appareniibus  et  non  existerUibus  eadem  est 
ratio"  If  it  do  not  appear  outwardly  to  be  his  will,  man 
cannot  judge  of  it  as  his  will.  But  if  it  did  appear  to  be  his 
will,  first  or  last,  though  he  change  it  over  and  over,  it  was 
his  will,  and  is  judged  by  God  to  have  been  his  will,  and 
may  be  justly  judged  so  by  man,  so  fai'  as  it  did  appear  to 
have  been  his  will  by  his  words  and  actions.  If  he  mean  his 
last  will  and  testament,  that  indeed  taketh  place  and  not  the 
former;  yet  the  former  will  was  truly  his  wiU,  until  it  was 
revoked.  But  of  this,  and  of  his  '  deliberation,*  I  shall  have 
cause  to  speak  more  hereafter. 
[T.  H.'s  I  come  now  to  his  contradictions.     His  first  contradiction 

tionsO  ^  18  this, — all  voluntary  acts  are  deliberate,  some  voluntary 
acts  are  not  deliberate*.  The  former  part  of  his  contradic- 
tion is  proved  out  of  these  words, — "Voluntary  pre-supposes 

«  [Aristot.,]  Ethic,  lib.  III.  cc.  i,  r  ['*  T^  *uet7  Kot  ainh  koX  rh  Katurv- 

ii ;  lib.  III.  cc.  iii,  iv.— Physic.    [  Au-  \oy  yivt^aKOfity.*'  Aristot,  De  AnimA, 

scult,]  lib.  II.  c.  vi.  \'*Th  fiht^  inrh  t^-  I.  v.  20.] 
Xrjs  WW  iwh  ravTOfiirov^  rovro  V  ob  *  [Qu.,  Animadr.  upon  Numb.  viii. 

way  iwh  r^x^is' ^avtfhv  Bn   iy  P*  71.] 

7o7s awKcis  ilytHdrouyiyoti4yois,iray  fiii  *  [Defence,    Numb.   viii.    above    p. 

rod  ffvfi$dyros  tytna  ytyrjrat  ot  f^ta  rh  47  ;   Disc.  i.  Pt.  iii.] 
idrtoy,  t6t9  iiwh  raifrofidrov  \4yofx(y.'*] 
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mrne  precedent  deliberation,  that  i%  to  say,  some  considera-  0«touME 
tion  and  meditation  of  what  is  likely  to  fallow  both  upon  the  — -- — 
doing  and  abstaining  from  the  action  deliberated  of  ^*"  The 
second  part  ia  proved  as  plainly  : — "  When  a  man  hath  time 
to  deliberate,  but  deliberates  not,  because  never  anything 
appeared  that  could  make  him  doubt  of  the  conseqnencej  the 
action  foUows  his  opinions  of  the  goodness  or  harm  of  it ; 
these  actions  I  call  voluntary,  &c, :  because  these  actions 
that  follow  immediately  the  last  appetite,  are  voluntary; 
772  and  here,  where  there  is  one  only  appetite,  that  one  is  the 
last*'/'  To  this  he  anawereth,  "Yoluntary  presupposes  deli- 
beration, when  the  judgment  whether  the  action  be  volun- 
tary or  not,  is  not  in  the  actor,  but  in  the  judge,  who  regard- 
eth  not  the  will  of  the  actor  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
accQsed  in  the  action  of  deliberate  malice,  yet  knoweth,  that 
though  there  be  but  one  appetite,  the  same  is  truly  will  for 
the  time,  and  the  action,  if  it  follow,  a  voluntary  action^*"  To 
which  term  doth  he  answer  ?  Of  what  term  doth  he  distin- 
guish ?  Some  have  been  observed  to  have  lost  the  benefit  of 
their  cler^  at  their  deaths,  because  they  despised  it  in  their 
lives.  It  is  no  marvel,  if  he  receive  no  help  from  any  dis- 
tinction now,  who  hath  ever  been  an  enemy  to  distinctions, 
and  a  friend  to  conllisiou-  If  his  answer  have  any  sense  at  Voiuntari* 
all,  this  must  be  it, — that  an  jndeUberate  act  may  be  in  nnfdepcnd 
truth  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  agent  himself  a  voluntary  ?J*^!^^„| 
act,  yet  in  the  common  or  public  judgment  of  other  men  it  **^  ©then, 
may  be  esteemed  and  pass  for  an  involuntary  and  unpunish- 
able act*  But,  first,  neither  the  question  nor  his  assertion 
was,  what  is  to  be  judged  a  voluntary  act  by  men,  who  nei- 
ther know  the  heart  of  man,  nor  are  able  to  judge  of  his  will  j 
but  what  is  a  voluntanr"  act  in  itself,  and  what  is  the  essence 
and  definition  of  a  voluntary  act.  I  argue  thus ;— that  which 
is  essentially  a  voluntary  act,  cannot  by  anything  that  is  ex- 
trinsecal  and  subsequent,  and  which  perhaps  may  never  be, 
be  made  no  voluntary  act ;  but  the  judgment  of  other  men 
is  extrinaecal  and  subsequent  to  the  act,  and  may  perhaps 
never  be*     How  many  thoughts  of  every  man  every  day  pasa 
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PAmT  trnknown,  uiijudged,  wbetlier  they  were  regular  or  irregular, 
ntom  viiL  Secondly,  God  Almiglity,  "Wlio  is  the  only  "  Searcher  of 
27,  &cj  hearts,"  is  the  proper  aod  only  judge  of  the  will.  If  the  act 
be  truly  vduntaiy.  He  judgeth  it  to  be  truly  voluntary,  whe- 
ther it  he  for  the  ageut*s  advantage  or  disadTautage,  Man 
cannot  judge  what  acts  are  voluntary  and  what  are  not,  bc- 
eaujie  he  doth  not  know  the  heart.  If  one  perform  outward 
obedience  to  the  law  against  his  will,  man  judgeth  it  to  be 
willing  obedience^  and  cannot  do  otherwise.  II  a  man  do  an 
evil  act,  man  must  needs  judge  it  to  be  a  voluntary  act ;  and 
indeed  so  much  more  voluntary,  by  how  much  it  was  less 
deliberated  of,  because  the  will  is  less  curbed,  and  must  have 
less  reluctation.  Uow  much  doth  he  err,  who  prefers  the 
judgment  of  man  before  the  judgment  of  God !  Thirdly, 
according  to  T,  H.  his  principles,  aU  acts  of  free  agents  what- 
soever are  voluutan^,  and  cannot  possibly  but  be  voluntaiy ; 
for  so  he  teacheth ; — "  that  a  man  is  free  to  do  if  he  wiU, 
but  he  is  not  free  to  wiD,"  Would  he  have  men  judge  that 
to  be  uuvoluntary,  which  cannot  possibly  but  be  voluntary? 
"  If  he  will,^*  with  him,  is  a  necessary  supposition*  Lastly^ 
judges  do  esteem  ra^h  unadvised  acts  not  to  be  so  irreguliLr 
or  so  punishable  as  other  acts,  not  because  they  are  less 
voluntary  {for  they  are  more  volimtary),  but  becau^  the 
carefuUest  man  breathing  cannot  arm  himself  sufficiently 
against  all  occasions,  but  that  he  may  be  surprised  by  sud- 
den passion.  But  if,  after  the  first  fit  of  passion^  he  had  time 
and  means  to  cool  his  heat,  and  to  deliberate  of  his  duty^ 
before  the  fact  eomniitted,  and  yet  he  continued  obstinate^ 
the  law  looks  upon  him  without  pity,  not  only  as  a  willing 
but  m  a  wilful  offender,  though  there  was  no  mahce  nor  inve- 
terate hatiTd  in  the  case,  but  i>crhapa  a  quarrel  upon  some 
pimctilio  of  honour*  But  for  persons  nncapable  of  delibera- 
tion, as  natural  fools,  madmen,  and  chihiren  before  they 
have  use  of  reason,  though  there  may  be  hatred  and  malice, 
at  eitpericnce  hath  taught  us,  yet  the  law  doth  not  punish 
them  in  the  same  nature,  because  it  snpposeth  them  uncapa- 
ble  of  debberatiou,  and  unable  to  consider  seriously  and  suf- 
ficiently, either  of  their  duty  which  they  owe  to  God  and 
man,  or  of  the  dangers  which  they  incur  by  that  aet^  and 
because  it  is  not  tbcii'  fault  that  they  are  uueapable.     So  the 
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judgment  of  man  is  no  aafeguard  to  him  from  hia  contradic-  Discoy*Bi 

tion.   For  judges  go  upon  our  grounds,  which  denj  all  liberty  — ! 

and  power  of  election  to  such  as  have  not  suflicient  use  of 
reason  without  their  own  fault*  But  he  goeth  upon  contrary 
grounds  to  ns,  and  to  the  law,  holding  fools,  madmen,  chil- 
dren, yea,  even  brute  beasts,  to  be  capable  of  dehberation 
and  election,  and  thereupon  supposing  all  voluntary  acts  to 
be  deliberated.  In  vain  doth  he  seek  shelter  under  our  prac- 
tiatice,  who  is  an  enemy  to  those  principles,  whereupon  our 
practice  is  grounded* 

His  second  contradiction,  which  he  relateth  amiss,  is  this  j 
— All  spontaneity  is  an  inconsiderate  proceeding, — this  is 
plainly  set  down  by  himself,  "  By  sptintancitj'  is  meant  in- 
considerate proceeding,  or  else  nothing  is  meant  by  it*  ;'* — 
to  T*'hich  this  is  coutnidictory, — Some  spontaneity  is  not  an 
inconsiderate  proceeding, — affirmed  by  him  likewise,  '*  When 
a  man  giveth  money  voluntarily  to  another  for  merchandize," 
Sec,  ^*  he  is  said  to  do  it  of  his  own  accord,  which  in  Latin  is 
sponte,  and  therefore  the  action  is  spontaneous'."  i>oni 
whence  I  argue  thus, — jill  giving  merchandize  for  money  is 
a  spontaneous  act,  but  all  giving  of  merchandize  for  money  is 
not  an  inconsiderate  act,  therefore  all  s^Kintaneous  acts  are 
not  inconsiderate  acts*.     To  this  he  answer eth  nothing. 

His  third  contradiction  is  this,  that  "  having  undertaken 
to  prove,  that  children  before  they  have  the  use  of  reason  do 
deliberate  and  elect,  yet"  he  ^^saith  by  and  by  after,  *  that  a 
child  may  be  so  young  as  to  do  what  be  doth  without  all  de- 
liberatioD''.' "  I  acknowledge  this  to  be  no  contradiction  as 
it  is  here  proposed.  The  acts  of  reason,  as  deliberation,  do 
not  come  to  a  child  in  an  instant  but  by  degrees.  A  child  is 
fit  to  deliberate  of  hia  childish  sports,  or  whether  he  should 
cry  or  not,  before  he  can  deliberate  of  matters  of  greater 
moment*  But  if  the  contradiction  be  proposed,  as  I  proposed 
it,  and  always  intended  it,  of  young  suckling  children  soon 
after  their  birth,  I  see  not  how  he  can  excuse  his  contradic- 
tion, E'oF  they  have  spontaneity  the  first  hour ;  and  yet,  by 
his  confession,  they  aj«  **  too  young  to  deliberate*."     But  if 


•  [In  tlic  Dta^nci%  T*  H.]  Nuiab, 
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Part    deliberation  were  no  more  than  he  maketh  it^  a  "  demurring 

'- —  upon  what  they  should  do/^  out  of  sensitive  "hope''  to  sudL 

the  breast^  and  sensitive  "  fear  of  some  strange  figure^/'  or, 
as  he  ealleth  it  elsewhere,  "  an  alternate  appetite  to  do  (nt 
acquit  an  action  V  they  may  deliberate  well  enough. 


CASTIOATIONS  OF  THE  ANIMADVERSIONS  ; — NUMBER  IZ. 

1  Kings  iii.      To  that  place  by  me  alleged, — "  Because  thou  bast  asked 
piiinedj    ^^  tWng,  and  hast  not  asked  for  thyself  long  life/'  kc., — ^he 
answereth  thus, — "  How  doth  he  know  (understanding  power 
properly  taken)  that  Solomon  had  a  real  power  to  ask  long 
life?  no  doubt  Solomon  knew  nothing  to  the  contrary;  yet 
it  was  possible  that  God  might  have  hindered  him;   for 
though  God  gave  Solomon  his  choice,  that  is,  the  thing  that 
he  should  choose,  it  doth  not  foUow  that  He  did  not  also 
give  him  the  act  of  election"."     It  is  no  new  thing  with 
him  to  confound  the  act  and  the  object,  choice  and  the  thing 
Election,    choscu,  election,  which  is  always  of  more  than  one,  and  the 
thanone.    thing  elected,   which  is  precisely  one.     I  doubt  not  but 
Solomon  had  his  power  to  elect  from  God ;  I  doubt  not  but 
the  grace  of  Grod  did  excite  Solomon,  and  assist  him  in  his 
election  to  choose  well.     But  that  Solomon  was  necessitated 
by  God  to  ask  wisdom,  and  not  to  ask  long  life,  or  riches,  or 
the  life  of  his  enemy,  is  clearly  against  the  text.     First, 
Veme  5.      *'  God  said  to  Solomon,  ask  what  I  shall  give  thee."     If  Grod 
had  predetermined  precisely  what  Solomon  must  ask  and 
what  he  must  have,  and  what  he  must  not  ask  and  what  he 
must  not  have,  it  was  not  only  a  superfluous,  but  a  ludicrous 
thing,  to  bid  him  ask  what  gift  he  would  have  from  Grod. 
Verses  6, 7.  Then  followcth   Solomon's  deliberation,  to  enable  him  to 
®'  ^'  choose  what  was  most  fit  for  him.     If  God  had  determined 

what  He  would  give,  and  what  Solomon  must  ask,  how  ridi- 
culous had  it  been  for  him  to  deliberate  of  what  God  had 
VenK;  10.    donc.    Thirdly,  it  is  said,  "  The  speech  pleased  the  Lord, 
that  Solomon  had  asked  this  thing."     There  is  no  doubt  but 

k  [In  the  Defence,  T.  H.  Numb.  viii.      164.] 
abore  p.  46.]  *"  [Q»i.,  Aiiimadv.  upon  Niunb.  ix. 

^  [Ibid.,]    Numb.   xxti.   [above  p.      pp.  74,  75.} 
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be  works  of  God  do  please  Him,     "  God  saw  all  that  He  navovnim 
.^ade^  and  it  was  very  |^ood."     But  what  had  Solomon  done  — ^ — 
to  please  God^  if  God  did  necessitate  Solomon  irresistibly  to  I*^"-**3i,i 
do  what  he  did  ?     Then  follow  the  wortls  alleged  by  me^ — 
"Because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and  hast  not  asked  for  Vene  ik 
thyself  long  Me/*  &c,; — which  wordsj  if  this  opinion  of  nniver- 
sal  necessity  were  truCj  can  bear  no  other  sense  bnt  this, — Be- 
cause thou  hast  done  this  which  was  ineTitably  imposed  upon 
thee  to  do,  and  hast  not  done  that  wliich  was  altogether  im- 
possible for  thee  to  have  done.     As  if  a  master  should  first 
bind  his  servant  hand  and  foot,  head  and  heels  together,  aud 
chain  him  fast  to  a  post,  and  then  tell  him.  Because  thou 
hast  stayed  here,  and  didst  not  run  away. 

He  urgeth,  "  that  Solomon  knew  nothing  to  the  contrary," 
but  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  done  otherwise"*  If 
774  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men^  did  not  know  it,  there  is  little 
probability  that  T.  H.  should  know  it  Bnt  he  must  know, 
that  it  is  not  Solomon  who  apcaketh  these  w^ords,  but  God ; 
I  hope  he  will  not  suspect  God  Almighty  either  of  ignorance 
or  of  nescience*  Liistlvj  we  see  what  a  corollary  God  gave 
Solomon  for  askiug  well,  above  that  which  he  did  ask ; 
"  riches  and  honour."  No  man  dcaerveth  either  reward  or 
punishment  for  doing  that  which  it  was  not  in  lus  power  to 
leave  undone* 

I  urged  these  words  of  St.  Peter, — *^  After  it  was  sold,  was  Acta  v.  4. 
it  not  in  thine  own  pow  er**  ?" — to  shew  that  power  which  a  Jj^t  in  Uiy 
man  hath  over  his  own  actions.     He  answereth,  that  "  the  JJ^^J^IlhI^ 
word  '  power*   signifieth   no  more    than   right,  not  a  real 
natural,  but  a  civil  power,  made  by  a  covenant,**  or  "  a  right  to 
do  with  his  own  what  he  pleased  p/*     I  answer,  the  word 
*' power"  doth  not,  cannot,  signify  any  such  "right  to  do 
with  Ids  own  as  he  pleased,'^  iji  this  place.     For  that  which 
St,  Peter  complaineth  ofj  was  Ananias  bis  unjust  and  sacrile- 
gioufi  detention  of  part  of  that,  which  he  had  devoted  to  God, 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  offered  the  whole,  that  is, 
to  have  performed  his  vow.     If  sacrilege  be  right,  then  tliis 
was  right ;  if  that  which  he  had  purloined  sacrilegiously  were 
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hh  own,  then  this  waa  his  own ;  if  Ananias  hud  been 
.  necessitated  by  external  causes  to  hold  back  that  part  of  the 
price,  it  had  been  no  more  sacrilege^  than  if  thieves  liad 
robbed  him  of  it  before  he  could  offer  it.  The  reaioo  is  thus 
made  evident;— If  it  was  in  the  power  of  Ananias  to  have 
done  that  whicli  he  did  not  do,  and  to  hare  offered  that  ac- 
cordiui^:  to  his  vow,  which  he  did  det^iin  contrary  to  his  vow, 
then  all  actions  and  events  are  not  necessitated,  and  it  is  in 
men's  power  to  do  otherwise  than  they  do ;  but  St,  Peter 
saith,  it  was  in  Ananias  his  power  to  have  oQered  that  which 
he  did  not  offer,  Sec* 


CASTIGATIONS  WON  THE  AI^tMADVERSIOKS  ; — NUMHER  \. 

'  Out  of  My  reason  against  universal  necessity  in  this  section  was 

miTubrnv  *^^^ ' — ^^  necessitate  all  men  to  all  the  indindual  actions 
mak's  Gad  ^^^^^  ***^^  ^^'  inevitably,  and  to  expostulate  with  thetn,  and 
hypocriti-  chide  them,  and  reprehend  them,  for  doing  of  those  venr 
things  wliich  they  were  necessitated  to  do,  is  a  counterfeited 
hypocritical  estag geration ;  but  according  to  T,  H,  his  doc- 
trine, God  doth  necessitate  all  men  inevitably  to  do  all  the 
individual  acrions  which  they  do,  and  yet  expostidatea  with 
them,  and  chides  them,  and  reprehends  them,  for  doing  of 
those  very  things  which  He  did  necessitate  them  inevitably 
to  do*  This  assumprioUj  which  only  can  bo  questioned,  i« 
proved  by  the  expostulations  and  objurgations  and  reprehen- 
sions themselves  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  Therefore, 
according  to  his  opinion,  God  Himself  is  guilty  of  counter- 
feited hvpocritical  exaggerations. 

It  were  more  ingenuous  to  confess,  that  this  is  not  to  be 
answered,  than  to  bustle  and  keep  a  coil,  and  twist  new  errors 
with  old,  and  tax  others  ignorantly  of  ignorance,  and  «ay 
nothing  to  the  purpose. 

His  first  answer  is,  generally,  that  I  "  woidd  have  men  be- 
lieve, that  because*'  he  '^holds  necessity,  therefore**  lie  "denies 
liberty^,"  A  dangerous  accusation,  to  accuse  him  of  a  matter 
of  truth.  But  he  saith,  he  '*  holds  as  much  that  there  is  true 
liberty,  as*'  I  *'do,  or  more*."  Yea,  such  a  liberty,  as  children, 

P^  77.) 
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and  fools,  and  madmen^  and  brute  beasts*,  and  rivers*,  hairej  Di»cc»uiui 

a  liberty  that  consists  in  ucgation,  or  notliingi.     He  saitli — — 

indcedj  tbat  he  1  voids  a  "liberty  from  ontward  impediments'* ;" 
hot  it  is  not  true  :  for  e^^temal  causes  are  external  impedi- 
ments; and  if  he  say  tnilyj  all  other  causes  are  hindered 
from  all  other  actions  than  what  they  do,  by  external  causes. 
But  true  hbcrtj'  from  ncecsaitation  and  determination  to  one, 
he  doth  not  acknowledge;  and  without  acknowledging  that,  he 
doth  acknowledge  nothing,  I  wonder  to  which  of  my  proposi- 
tions, or  to  what  term  in  them^  this  answer  is  accommodated. 
His  second  answer  is  particular,  to  the  expostulations 
themselves ; — that  "these  words  spoken  by  God  to  Adam^ — 
'Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded  that  [<^ptu  Ui. 
thou  shonldest  not  cat  ?' — do  convince  Adam,  that  notwith- 
standing that  God  had  placed  him  in  the  ^rden  a  means  to 
keep  him  peqietnally  from  dpng,  in  case  lie  should  accom- 
modate his  will  to  obedience  of  God's  commandment  eon- 
ceming  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  enl,  yet  Adam 
was  not  so  much  master  of  his  own  will,  as  to  do  if^/^  Wlaat 
ridiculousi  or  rather  deplorable  stuff  is  this !  How  should  it 
be  expected^  that  Adam  shonld  be  ^*  master  of  his  own  will,^' 
if  God  did  necessitate  his  will  without  his  will,  and  deter- 
mine him  inevitably  to  what  he  did  !  If  his  doetrine  were 
true,  this  doth  not  "convince**  Adam,  but  God  Almighty, 
775  \l1io  did  first  necessitate  his  willj  and  then  chide  him  for 
that  which  was  God*s  own  act.  Can  any  man  be  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  the  absurdity  of  tins  doctrine? — that  God  did  "place  in 
the  garden  a  means  to  keep  man  perpetually  from  dving," 
and  yet  did  deprive  him  of  it  inevitably  without  his  own 
fault.  And  this  is  all  that  he  answereth  to  the  other  places ; 
as  that  to  EvCj  "  Why  hast  thou  done  this?" — and  to  Cain,  {Ctcn.  ui 
"Why  art  thou  wroth  ?'* — and,  "Why  will  ye  dicj  Oye  house  —ktvi. ' 
of  Israel?" 

I  urged  this  argument  further; — ^"Doth  God  reprehend  man 
for  doing  that,  which  He  had  antocodently  detenniued  that 
he  must  do^?"    He  answereth,  "no*/'     How?  "no  ?"    Are 
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not  tlieae  'reprehensions  ?'  Or  dotk  not  be  mamtain,  tliat 
God  had  determined  man  antecedently  to  do  wlmt  he  did  ? 
Yes;  but  he  saitb,  "God  convince th  man  and  instmcteth  him* 
that  though  immortality  wm  so  easy  to  be  obtained,  as  that  it 
might  be  had  for  the  abstinence  from  the  fruit  of  one  only 
tree,  yet  he  cottld  not  obtain  it"  thereby*.  If  God  would  only 
have  *' convinced'^  maOj  certainly  He  would  have  convinced  him 
by  fitter  and  juster  means  than  liyjKwritical  exaggerations. 
But  how  doth  he  say,  that  '*  immortality  wai  so  easy  to  be 
obtained/'  which  by  his  doctrine  was  altogether  impoftsiblo 
to  be  obtained  by  man  by  that  means  ?  It  is  neither  so 
easy,  nor  possible,  to  oppose  and  frustrate  the  decrees  of  an 
infinite  God. 

I  shall  reserve  his  errors  in  theology  for  a  fitter  place. 
Whosoever  would  trouble  himself  with  his  contradictions, 
might  find  more  than  enough.  Here  he  telle th  us,  that  "the 
dependance  of  the  actions  on  the  will  is  that  which  properly 
and  truly  is  called  liberty*  ;'*  elsewhere  he  told  us,  that  rirers 
are  free  agents,  and  that  a  river  hath  true  liberty^;  which,  if 
my  ignorance  do  not  mislead  me,  have  no  wills. 

Tliat  God  hath  a  secret  and  revealed  willj  no  man  denieth. 
To  say  that  these  wills  are  opposite  one  to  another,  all  good 
men  do  detest ;  because,  as  I  said  formerly  (which  he  taketh 
no  notice  of),  they  "  concern  several  persons**."  The  secret 
will  of  God  is  what  He  will  do  Himself;  the  revealed  will  is 

[Qen,jc3iji.l  that  which  He  would  have  ua  to  do.  He  objectethj — "  God 
commaDded  Abraham  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  yet  His  will  was  he 

[Jonah  iiij  should  Bot  do  it;"  Jouah^  by  God's  command,  denounced  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  yet  "it  was  God's  will  it  should  not  be 
destroyed*/'  Doth  not  he  see,  that  the  person  is  varied  in 
both  these  instances  ?  God  would  prove  Abraham's  faith  by 
his  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  son  upon  His  command*  He 
did  it.  He  would  have  Nineveh  prepared  for  repentance  by 
Jonah's  denunciations  of  His  judgments ;  His  will  was  accom* 
plished.  But  it  was  not  God's  will^  that  Isaac  should  be 
sacrificed,  or  Nineveh  destroyed.  All  denunciations  of  Qod's 
jud^ents  are  understood  with  exception.     He  who  fandeth 


•ecret  *nd 
revealed 
will  not 

and  why. 
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mny  coutoidictioti  in  these  two  instftnces,  uiidemaudeth  little  Di^rauisR 

*■  ^  *  -,  It 

of  the  rules  of  contradictions.     There  is  great  difference  be-  —^  L — 

tween  that  which  God  will  have  done  by  others,  and  what 
lie  wnJl  do  Himself.  There  was  jus^t  reason  for  what  Abra- 
ham did,  and  what  Jonah  did ;  but  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  God  to  contradict  Himself.  If  God  had  reprehended 
Abraham  or  Jonah  for  what  they  did  in  obedience  to  His 
own  commands,  and  pnnisliod  them  for  it^  and  justified  it  by 
His  omnipotence,  which  is*  T,  H.  his  inexcujjable  error  (as  I 
have  shewed  him  already*,  and  shall  shew  him  further  in  due 
place,  if  there  be  occasion),  this  had  been  sometlting  to  his 
purpose ;  now,  all  that  he  saith^  is  wholly  impertinent. 

liiUc\iise,  whereas  he  saithj  that  *'  the  expostulation  of  man 
against  God  will  be  equally  just  or  unjust,  whether  the  ne- 
cessity of  all  things  be  granted  or  denied,  because  God  could 
have  made  man  inapeecable  and  did  not^/^ — he  doth  but 
betray  his  own  weakness  and  presumption^  to  talk  of  any 
**jnst  expostulation  with  God"  in  any  case.  1  hare  shewed 
Eim  alrejuly,  what  a  vain  reciimination  tliis  is,  aud  given 
ium  just  reason,  why  God  Almighty  did  not  make  man 
impeccable**. 


CASTIOATtON*S  OF  THE  ANlMADVERaiONS  ; NtnUBER  XI. 

In  these  Animadversions  is  contained,  first,  a  repetition  of 
taj  argtiment :  to  which  he  answereth  notldng  but  this, — 
that  **  liberty  is  to  clioose  what  we  will,  not  to  choose  our 
will,**  which  he  saith  "  no  inculcation  is  suifieient  to  make" 
me  *'take  notice  of."  I  know  not  what  he  calleth  "  taking 
notice."  I  have  confuted  it  over  and  over  again,  both  in  my 
Defence  J  formerly,  and  now  in  these  Castigations'' ;  and 
shewed  it  to  be  a  vain,  silly,  unprofitable,  false,  contradictory, 
distinction.  What  he  would  liave  me  to  do  more  for  it,  I 
understand  not;  but  I  observe,  that  he  never  mentioneth 


*  r  Defence,   Numb.  xii.  abovi^  pp. 
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^  A  »  T    this  distinctioa  but  he  is  presently  up  upon  his  tiptoes.     He  776 

-^ —  will  find  by  degrees,  how  little  ground  he  hath  for  it. 

[T,  It'*         Then  he  proceedctti  to  my  reply,  to  which  he  giveth  two 
ajklw  priN  answers.     First,  "  that  if  you  take  away  these  words  fipom  it, | 
*^""i''''*"*l 'knowledge  of  approbation — practical  knowledge — heavenly 
bodies  act  upon  sublunary  things^  not  only  by  their  motion,} 
but  also  by  an  occult  nitue  (which  we  caU  in^uence) — ^moraij 
efficacy — genei*al  influence — special  influence — infuse  some- 1 
thing  into  the  will — the  will  is  moved — the  will  is  induced  to  J 
will — the  will  suspends  its  own  acts  -^  which  are  all  nonsense^  ' 
nnwortby  of  a  man,  nay^  if  a  bea^t  could  speak,  unworthy  of  J 
a  bcaat'/'     There   is  a  hundi-ed  times  more  sense  in  these] 
pfhrases,  than  there  is  in  his  great  Leviathan  put  all  togethen 
He  who  dare  abuse  and  so  much  \ilify  many  of  the  ancient  I 
Fathers,  and  all  the  Ughts  of  the  Schools^  for  so  many  sue- 1 
cessi%^e  ages,  and  all  plxilosophei's,  natural   and  moraJ^  who 
have  written  any  thing,  as  to  style  thcra  allj  Tiithout  excep- 
tion,  *^  beasts,"  and  worse  than   beasts,  desenes  no  other 
answer  but  contempt  of  his  ignorant  presnmptionj  or  piti*  of  I 
his  bold  bUndness,     lie  saitb,  this  malady  happened  to  us  by| 
having  oiu*  "natures  depraved  by  doctrine"*/'     We  say,  hial 
malady  happened  to    him,  bcNi^ause  his  nature    was  iie?er^ 
polished  with  **  doctrine/'  but  he  would  needs  be  a  master  in 
all  ai'ts  before  he  had  been  a  scholar  in  any  art.     The  true 
reason  why  he  slighteth  these  words  is  because  he  under- 
itandeth  verj^  little  of  tlieraj  and  what  he  doth  understand,! 
he  is  not  able  to  answer.     So  it  fareth  with  him^  as  with  one  I 
that  hath  a  politic  deafness,  who  seemeth  not  to  hear  what  \ 
he  knoweth  not  how  to  answer  ;  as  I  could  aliew  him  by 
many  and  many  instances,  but  that  I  dare  not  tell  him,  that  j 
any  thing  is  "  too  hot  for  his  fingers  *'." 

I  smd,  that  "the  heavenly  bodies  do  act  upon  sublunary | 
things,  not  only  by  their  motion  and  light,  but  also  by  an  oc- 
cult virtue/which  we  call  influence^.- '  Against  the  matter  he  ex- 
cttpteth  not,  hut  against  the  expression, — "an  occult  virtue,** 
whereas  I  ishould  hare  said^  "  I  know  not  how*"."     M  he  alone ' 
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be  so  happy  as  to  kaow  distmctly  the  causes  of  all  acts^  it  is 
well  for  him ;  but  if  this  be  notliing  but  bold  presumptioii,  it 
is  so  much  the  worse,  I  have  good  ground  for  the  thing 
itself;—*'  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades  f "  If  he  be  so  much  more  skilful  than  all  other 
men  about  the  influences  of  the  stars^  I  desire  to  know  of 
him  a  natural  reason  of  that  peculiar  virtue  which  the  moon 
hath  of  moistening,  and  Saturn  of  coolingj  and  IMereury  of 
raising  winds,  &c.  I  fear,  when  fdl  is  done,  he  will  prove  to 
be  but  one  of  vlilsop's  companionsj  who  pretended  to  know  all 
things,  and  did  know  nothing. 

I  argued  from  his  principleSj  that  if  God  by  special  in- 
fluence  did  necessitate  the  second  causes  to  operate  as  they 
didj  and  if  they,  being  thus  determinedj  did  necessitate  man 
inevitably,  unresistibly,  by  an  essential  subordination  of 
causes^  to  do  whatsoever  be  did^  then  one  of  tliese  two  ab- 
purdtties  must  follow^^ — either  that  there  is  no  $such  thing  as 
'iin  in  the  world,  or  that  God  is  more  guilty  of  it  than  man*", 
as  the  motion  of  the  watch  is  more  from  the  artificer  who 
makes  it  and  winds  it  up  than  from  the  watch  itself  ^  To 
tliis  he  answereth  only  this^  that  my  '^consequence  is  no 
stronger,  than  if  out  of  this — ^that  a  man  is  lame  necessarily 
— one  should  infer,  that  either  he  is  not  lame,  or  that  his 
lameness  proceeded  necessarily  from  the  will  of  God*/'  And 
is  it  possible,  that  he  doth  not  see,  that  this  influence  followeth 
clearly  and  necessarily  from  his  principles  ?  If  he  doth  not, 
I  will  help  his  eyesight.  All  actions  and  accidents  and  events 
whatsoever  do  proceed  from  the  will  of  God,  as  the  principal 
eause,  determining  them  to  be  what  they  are  by  a  natural 
necessary  subordination  of  causes,— ^this  is  the  principle;  I 
assume  that  ^\  hich  no  man  can  deny, — but  the  lameness  of 
this  man  (whom  he  mentioneth)  is  an  accident  or  event ; 
therefore  this  lameness  (upon  his  principles)  is  '*  from  the  will 
0f  God,''  &:c. 
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In  this  section,  he  hehaveth  himself  as  the  hound  by  Xik 
driDketh  and  runneth,  as  if  be  were  afraid  to  make  any  stay*| 
qnite  omitting  the  whole  conte^tture  and  frame  of  my  dii 
course,  only  catching  here  and  there  at  some  phra&e,  or  odd 
ends  of  broken  setitcnces.  The  authority  of  St*  PauJ 
formerly  his  paJladium,  the  fate  of  his  opiniou  of  fate,  or  hm 
sevenfold  shield,  which  he  bore  up  a^inst  all  a;8sailanta^  Aud 
now  to  de^rt  it,  as  the  ostrich  doth  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  and 
"  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  to  think  of  the&ame  asj 
he  pleaseth",^*  scemcfth  strange.  That  man  usually  is  in  soml 
great  distress,  who  quitteth  his  buckler.  I  desire  bnt  thi 
judicious  reader,  upon  the  by,  to  compare  my  former  Defenc 
with  his  trifling  exceptions ;  and  I  do  not  fear  his  verdict* 

He  saith,  *^it  is  blasphemy  to  say  that  God  can  sin*-" 
it  is  blasphemy  also  to  say,  that  God  is  the  author  or  cause  i 
any  sin*  This  he  himself  saith  (at  lea^t  implicitly) ;  and  thi^ 
he  cannot  but  tay,  so  long  as  he  maintaineth  an  univer 
antecedent  necessity  of  all  things  flowing  from  God  by 
nacesaan,'  flux  of  second  causes.  He  who  teacheth,  that 
men  are  determined  to  sin  antecedently  without  their  own 
concurrence,  irresistibly  beyond  their  own  power  to  preveni 
it|  and  efficaciously  to  the  production  of  sin ;  he  who  teacheth 
that  it  is  the  antecedent  will  of  God,  that  men  should  sin  and 
must  sin  ;  he  who  maketh  God  to  be  not  only  the  cause  of  th^ 
act  and  of  the  law,  but  likewise  of  the  irregidarity  or  devi^ 
tion,  and  of  that  very  auomy  wherein  the  being  of  sin  (so  3 
as  sin  hath  a  being)  doth  consist ; — ^maketh  God  to  he  tlM 
principal  cause  and  author  of  sin :  bnt  T.  K.  doth  all  this. 

He  saith,  *^  it  is  no  blasphemy  to  say,  that  God  hath 
ordered  the  world,  that  sin  may  necessarily  be  committed' 
That  b  true  in  a  right  sense  j  if  he  understand  only  a  neces*1 
sity  of  iniallibility  upon  God*s  prescience,  or  a  necessity  of 
supposition  upon  God^s  permission.     But  what  trifling  and 
mincing  of  the  matter  is  thia  !    Ijet  liim  cough  out,  and  shew 
ut  the  bottom  of  tiis  opinion,  which  be  cannot  deny : — that  Go 
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hath  30  ordered  the  world,  that  sin  must  of  necessity  be  com-  Dikouhie 
mitted,  and  ine\  itably  be  committed ;  that  it  is  beyond  the  ^Ji — - 
power  of  man  to  help  it  or  hinder  it ;  and  that  by  lirtue  of 
Clod's  omnipotent  will  and  eternal  decree*     This  is  that  which 
we  abominate. 

Yet  he  telleth  us,  that  "  it  cannot  be  said  that  God  is  the 
author  of  sinj  because  not  he  that  uecessitateth  an  action^ 
but  he  who  doth  command  or  warrant  it,  is  the  author*/' 
Pirstj  I  take  that  for  granted  which  lie  admitteth — that  by 
his  opinion  God  uecessitateth  men  to  sinful  actions, — which 
is  a  blasphemy  as  well  as  the  other*  Secondly^  his  latter 
part  of  his  assertion  is  most  falsc^ — that  he  only  who  cora- 
mandeth  or  warnmteth  sin,  is  the  author  of  it*  He  who  acteth 
|bi,  he  who  necessitateth  to  sin,  he  who  first  brings  sin  into 
the  world,  is  much  more  the  author  of  it  than  the  bare 
commander  of  it.  They  make  God  to  be  the  proper  and 
predominnnt  cause  of  siu^  by  an  essential  subordination  of 
the  sin  of  man  to  the  will  of  God  i  and  in  essential  subordi* 
nates  always,  the  cause  of  (he  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  effect. 
If  there  had  never  been  any  positive  commandment  or  law 
given,  yet  siu  had  still  been  sin,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
eternal  law  of  justice  in  God  Himself.  If  a  heathen  prince 
should  command  a  Clmstian  to  sacrifice  to  idols  or  devils, 
and  he  should  do  it,  not  the  commander  only,  but  he  who 
commits  tlie  idolatry,  is  the  cause  of  the  sin,  His  instance, 
in  the  act  of  **  the  Israelites  robbing  the  Egyptians  of  their  fExod.  %ii 
jewels*,''  is  impertiuent.  For  it  wa^  no  robbery  nor  sin,  God,  *  *^ 
Who  is  the  lord  pai'a mount  of  heaven  and  earth,  having  first 
juBtly  transferred  the  right  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Israel- 
ites; and,  in  probability,  to  make  them  some  competent 
satisfaction  for  all  that  work  and  drudgery  which  they  had 
done  for  the  Egyptians  without  pajTuent.  This  is  certain  ;— 
if  God  necessitate  the  agent  to  sin,  either  the  act  necessitated 
ia  no  sin,  or  God  is  the  principal  cause  of  it.  Let  him  choose 
whether  of  these  two  absurdities,  this  Scylla  or  that  Charybdis, 
he  will  fall  into* 

The  reason  which  he  gives  of  God's  objurgation,— "to  con- 
vince men  that  their  wills  were  not  iu  tbeir  owTi  power,  but 


*  [Qii.,  Ammidv.  tiixjii  Numb*  xiL 
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Part    in  God's  powet^" — ^is  senseless^  and  mucli  rather  proTeth 
-iH: — the   contrary, — that  because  they  were   chidden,  therefore 


their  wills  were  in  their  own  power.     And  if  their  wills 
had  not  been  in  their  own  power,  most  certainly  Ood  would 
not  have  reprehended  them  for  that  which  was  not  their  own 
fault. 
God's  per-       He  saith,  that  ^^  by  interpreting  hardening  to  be  a  permission 
™Hked"per^  of  God,"  I ''  attribute  no  more  to  God  in  such  actions,  than''  I 
mission.      «^ might  attribute  to  any  of  Pharaoh's  servants,  the  not  per- 
suading their  master*^,"  &c.    As  if  "  Pharaoh's  ser\'ants"  had 
the  same  power  over  their  master  that  God  Almighty  had, 
to  hinder  him,   and  stop  him  in  his   evil  courses;    as  if 
'^ Pharaoh's  servants"  were  able  to  give  or  withhold  grace; 77 
as  if  "  Pharaoh's  servants"  had  Divine  power,  to  draw  good 
out  of  evil,  and  dispose  of  sin  to  the  advancement  of  GkxL's 
glory  and  the  good  of  His  Church ;  as  if  a  humble  petition 
or  '  persuasion'  of  a  servant,  and  a  physical  determination  of 
the  will  by  a  necessary  flux  of  natural  causes,  were  the  same 
thing.     He  who  seeth  a  water  break  over  its  banks^  and 
suffers  it  to  run  out  of  its  due  channel,  that  he  may  draw  it 
by  furrows  into  his  meadows,  to  render  them  more  fruitful,  is 
not  a  mere  nor  idle  sufferer.     His  absurdities  drop  as  thick 
[Judg.  XV.  as  Sampson's  enemies,  *^  heaps  upon  heaps." 
■^  He  objecteth,  that  I  '^  compare  this  permission  of  Gt>d  to  the 

indulgence  of  a  parent,  who  by  his  patience  encourageth  his 
son  to  become  more  rebellious,  which  indulgence  is  a  sin*." 
Arguments  taken  from  a  parable  or  similitude,  are  of  force 
•  no  further  than  they  pertain  to  the  end  of  the  parable,  or  that 
[Matt.  XX.  resemblance  for  which  things  are  compared.     The  labourer's 
*'~   ■        penny  doth  not  prove  an  equality  of  glory  in  Heaven.     Nor 
'  r.ukc  xvi.  our  Saviour's  commendation  of  the  unjust  steward  justify  his 
cheating  of  his  master.     Christ  proveth  the  readiness  of  God 
fi.uke        to  do  justice  to  His  servants,  upon  their  constant  prayers,  by 
a  similitude  taken  from  an  unjust  judge.    So  here,  the  end  of 
the  similitude  was  only  to  shew,  that  goodness  may  accident- 
ally render  e\il  natures  more  obdurate  and  presumptuous. 
Neither  was  there  any  '  sinful  indulgence'  either  intended  or 
f  I  snm.  ii.  intimated  in  my  words,  Uke  that  of  Eli  to  his  sons,  but  only 

^  [Qii.,  Aniniadv.  tipon  Numb.  xii.  *"  [Ibid.] 
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patieuce  and  innocence,  gentleness  of  a  tender  father,  such  DucovBec 

aa  God  Himself  doth  vonclisafe  to  own ;— ^^  Despisest  thou  the ^~ 

riches  of  His  goodness^  and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering,  [^t^^^  *' 
not  knowing  that  the  goodneaa  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repen- 
tance? but  after  tliy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart  treasurest 
up  unto  thyself  wrath." 

He  urgeth,  that  "  whether  it  be  called  an  antecedent  or  a 
consequent  will,  an  operative  or  a  permissible  will,  it  ii  enough 
for  the  necessity  of  the  tiling,  that  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  should 
be  hardened*."  An  antecedent  will  is  without  previsiou  of 
mUf  a  consequent  will  is  upon  prevision  of  sin.  Is  it  all  one, 
whether  God  do  harden  men*s  hearts  for  sin  or  without  sin, 
for  his  fault  or  without  his  fault  ?  An  operative  will  pro- 
duccth  an  absolute  necessity,  an  antecedent  necessity  i  a  per- 
missive will  inferreth  no  more  at  the  highest  but  a  consequent 
necessitj  upon  supposition^  which  may  consist  with  true 
liberty ;  as  hath  been  made  clear  to  him  over  and  over. 

He  "  desires  the  reader  to  take  notice,  that  if"  I  "blame"  The  differ^ 
him  "for  speaking  of  God  as  a  necessitating  cause,  and  as  it  ^^^eo^ge* 
were  a  principal  agent  in  causing  of  all  actions/'I  "may  with  as  "'^^^Lf^** 
good  reason  blame'"  myself"  for  making"  him.  "an  accessary  by  luJiupnce. 
concurrence'/'    And  here  he  vapours ; — "  Let  men  hold  what 
they  will  contrary  to  the  truth  |  if  they  write  much,  the  truth 
will  fall  into  their  pens*."     I  "  desire  the  reader/"  likewise, 
"to  take  notice^''  and  observe  what  silly  cavils  he  brings 
commonly  for  exceptions^  and  how  vainly  he  puifeth  up  him- 
selfj  like  the  frog  in  the  fable^  with  his  abortive  conceptions, 
"Where  did  I  ever  use  the  word  "  accessary',"  or  any  thing  in 
that  sense  f     " Mala  mens  mains  animus"     If  he  knew  the 
difference  between  general  and  special  influence^  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  infer  a  particular  guilt  from  a  general  concurrence* 
A  general  and  special  influence  is  no  "nonsense^**"    A  prince 
giveth  conimission  to  a  judge,  thereby  enabling  him  to  de- 
termine criminal  and  capital  causes ;  that  is  a  general  in* 
fluence  of  power.     By  virtue  of  this  coninmsiou  he  heareth 
causes  ;  and  abusing  this  general  power,  taketh  bribes,  giveth 
unjust  sentences,  and  punisheth  innocent  persons.     Is  the 
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nor  their  particular  faults  render  the  prince  accessary,  who  DiacoiHiK 
gave  tbem  their  general  power,  — — — 

In  his  impertinent  instance  of  "  the  Divine  right  of  Bishops 
to  ordain  ministers"*/^  which  lie  bringeth  in  by  the  head  and 
shoulders,  he  sheweth  nothing  but  his  ignorance  and  his 
teeth,  Evei^^  man  who  hath  an  undoubted  right  to  do  some 
actj  hath  not  presently  a  right  to  exercise  it  promiscuously, 
when  and  where  and  upon  whom  he  will,  without  any  respect 
to  those  who  had  a  precedent  right  before  himself.  Let  him 
inquire  further  into  the  diflerence  between  an  actual  and 
habitual  power;  and  it  will  save  him  the  further  labour  of 
inquiring,  and  me  of  informing  him.  "  Qui  pauca  conmderat 
faciit  promtnciai/' 

He  demaudethj  "Did  not  God  foreknow,  that  Uriah  in 
particular  should  be  murdered  by  David  in  particular?  and 
what  God  foreknoweth  shall  come  to  pass"/^  Yesj  God  doth 
know  in  eternity;  for  with  God,  properly^  there  ia  neither 
fore-knowledge  nor  after-knowledge^  neither  past  nor  to 
comCj  but  all  things  present  always.  Or  if  he  will  have  us 
speak  after  the  manner  of  men; — God  did  foreknow^  that 
Daiid  should  kill  Uriah  with  the  sword  of  the  children  of 
Ammon ;  and  God  did  likewise  foreknow,  that  T.  H.  should 
maintain  this  paradox  so  dishonourable  to  His  majesty,  that 
God  did  necessitate  David  to  kill  Uriah;  but  knowledge, 
of  what  kind  soever  it  be,  taketh  away  no  man's  liberty, 
Uriah  might  have  gone  to  his  own  house  upon  David's 
entreaty;  and  then  David  had  not  killed  Uriah  upon  any 
necessitatiou  from  God*s  fore-knowledge,  Uriah  might  have 
killed  David ;  and  then  God  had  foreknown  that,  not  this* 
But  this  objection  hath  been  formerly  fully  answered" :  whi- 
ther I  refer  tlic  reader. 

He  chargeth  me  to  "  say,  that  the  case  a^tated  between  fjhc  true 
09  is,  whether  God*s  irresistible  power  or  man^s  aiu  be  the  S^tttwn 
cause  why  He    punisheth    one    man  more  than  another ;"  T,  H.  *od 
whereas  "the  ca^e  agitated  between  us  is,  whether  a  man 
can  now  choose  what  shall  he  his  will  anon)*,"    There  are 


*  [Qu.i  AniniJadv,  upon  Numb,  jtiL 
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P  A  RT    several  cases  or  questions  between  us.    First,  the  general  or 
III 


main  question ;  which  is  abready  stated  by  consent, — ^whether 
the  wiU  of  man  be  free  from  extrinsecal  determination  to  one 
antecedently^; — and  not,  as  it  is  here  proposed  by  him 
fondly  and  ambiguously,  '' whether  a  man  can  now  choose 
what  shall  be  his  will  anon/'  For,  first,  a  man  is  not  certain, 
Jamei  iv.  that  he  shall  live  so  long  to  be  able  to  choose  his  will.  And 
although  he  were  certain  to  live  so  long,  yet  succeeding 
time  may  make  such  a  change  of  affairs,  that  he  may  have 
just  reason  to  choose  otherwise. 

"  Quemquam  posse  putas  mores  narrare  futuros  T 
"  Die  mihi,  si  fias  tu  leo,  qualis  eris'." 

But  besides  the  main  general  question,  there  are  likewise 
many  particular  subordinate  questions ;  as  this  in  this  sec- 
tion,— ^whether  this  opinion  of  universal  necessity  do  not 
make  all  punishment  to  be  unjust,  because,  if  a  man  be 
necessitated  antecedently  and  unavoidably  to  do  what  he 
doth,  he  is  punished  without  his  own  fault,  and  consequently 
unjustly.  To  escape  this  argument,  he  is  driven  to  seek 
shelter  under  the  omnipotence  of  God: — ^' Power  irresis- 
tible justifieth  all  actions  really  and  properly,  in  whomso- 
ever it  be  found;''  and,  "when  God  afflicted  Job,  He  did 
object  no  sin  to  him ;"  that  "  which  He  doth  is  justified  by 
His  doing  it*."  So  the  present  dispute  was,  whether  man's 
sin,  or  God's  omnipotence,  were  the  just  ground  of  punish- 
ment. This  was  all  1  said,  and  more  than  1  said.  But  he 
can  set  down  nothing  without  either  mistaking  it  or  con- 
founding it.  God's  power  is  not  the  rule  of  His  justice,  but 
His  will ;  not  because  His  will  maketh  that  to  be  just,  which 
otherwise  was  unjust,  but  because  He  can  will  nothing  but  780 
that  which  is  just.  But  he  addeth  not  one  grain  of  weight 
more  in  these  Animadversions  about  this  subject  to  what  he 
had  formerly  said;  all  which  hath  been  fully  and  clearly 
satisfied  in  my  former  Defence*,  to  which  he  hath  replied 
nothing. 
[The  Jews      That  which  I  said  of  the  Jeii^s — ^that  ^'  it  was  in  their  own 

might  reco- 
ver their 

tatTl*^^        '  ^^^^  *^^®  ^^   *^®  ^"■'^-  ^^  ^^®  above  p.  65.] 

•■•           SUte  of  the  Quest,  p.  219.]  *  [Defence,]  Niynb.  xii.  [above  pp. 

r  [Martial,  Epigr.,  XII.  xciv.  3,  4.]  75,  &c.  ;  Disc.  L  1\  iii.] 
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power  by  their  concurrence  with  6od*s  ^ace   to  prevent  Dtscoui 


11. 


those  jud^ents,  and  to  recover  their  former  estate"," — is  so ^ 

true,  and  so  plainly  affirmed  by  St.  Paul,  that  no  man  but  m!^ 
himself  durst  have  ca\Hlled  against  it*  But  he  who  knows 
no  liberty  but  from  outward  impediments^  no  general  power 
of  motion  without  a  necesaitation  to  kill  Uriah,  no  grace  but 
that  which  is  irresistible ;  who  hath  never  heard  of  the  con- 
currence of  grace  and  free  will  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner; 
it  is  no  marvel  if  he  think,  that  God  will  save  men  without 
themsclvesp  as  well  as  He  made  them  without  tlieraselves. 

I  said,  God  '^maj  oblige  Himself  freely  to  His  creature**"  Cnd  maf 
Who  ever  doubted  of  it  before  himT  f  ^^at  doth  he  think  of  ij^.^^J^if. 
God's  promise  to  Abraham — I  will  "be  the  God  of  thee  and  [o^n.  xviL 
of  thy  seed  afler  tliee  ?'^   Or  of  the  legal  covenant — '^  Bo  this  [iite  at, 
and  thou  shalt  live?'^    Or  of  the  evangelical  covenant—"  He  iviil,^^]' 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  ?"     But  he  {^'^^  ^^i- 
saith,  "  He  that  can  oblige,  can  also  release  when  he  will,  and 
he  that  can  release  himself  when  he  wiU,  is  not  obliged*/^    Is 
not  this  comfortable  doctrine,  and  suitable  to  the  truth  and 
majesty  of  Almighty  God,  "  in  Whom  there  is  no  variable-  Jomct  1 17. 
ne^ss  nor  shadow  of  turning?"     Nothing  is  impossible  to 
God^s  absolute  power ;  but  according  to  His  ordinate  power, 
which  is  disposed  by  His  wiU,  He  cannot  change  His  own 
decrees,  nor  go  from  His  promise.     If  God's  decrees  were 
changeable,  what  would  become  of  his  universal  necessity? 
But  be  shooteth  at  random,  not  much  regarding,  so  it  fit  lus 
present  humour,  whether  it  make  for  his  cause  or  against  it. 

But  now  I  am  to  expect  a  heavy  charge;  hitherto  he  hath  Gcirt cannot 
been  but  in  jest; — tliat  I  am  ''driven  to  words  ill  becoming"  unH^ht- 
me  "to  speak  of  God  Almighty,  for"  I  "  make  Him  unable  to  ^"«  W 
do  that  which  hath  been  within  the  ordinary  power  of  man  to 
do'."  How  is  this  ?    I  said,  "  God  cannot  '  destroy  the  righte-  [Gea.xviiL 
ous  with  the  wicked,'  which  nevertheless  is  a  thing  done 
ordinarily  by  armies^."    The  great  "mountain  hath  brought 
forth  a  little  mouse*'/*     Might  not  I  say,  that  God  cannot 


^  [DeftncOi]  Numb.  liL  [ftbove  p. 
77!   Disc.  I  Pt.  iiL] 

^  ribid.] 
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Part    sin^  tbough  men  can  do  it  7    Why  might  not  I  say^  that  God 
'- —  cannot  do  unrighteous  things^  or  God  cannot  be  unrighteous 


(which  is  the  same  thing  in  effect),  as  well  as  the  Scripture 
Tit  i.  2 —  saith,  God  "cannot  lie,"  God  "cannot  repent,"  God  "cannot 

xin.  19 deny  Himself,"  and,  "  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your 

faTi^nJb.   works?"    As  if  he  should  say,   If  God  could  break   His 
▼i.  10.        promise,  God  could  be  unrighteous,  but  He  cannot  be  un- 
righteous.    Yea,    the    Lord    doth    submit    Himself,   as   it 
Micah  vi.    were,  to  a  trial  upon  this  point ; — "  The  Lord  hath  a  con- 
troversy with  His  people,  and  He  will  plead  with  Israel." 
[Eiek.       And  He  doth  challenge  them  upon  this  very  point; — "  Hear 
now,  O  house  of  Israel,  is  not  My  way  equal?  are  not  your 
ways  unequal  ?" — ^And  in  the  same  chapter  He  protesteth, — 
[vv.  2—4.]  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  ye  shall  not  have  occasion  any 
more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel,  .  .  the  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge ;"  but, 
"the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die."     And  Abraham  saith  the 
same  that  I  say  (though  he  deny  it),  by  way  of  interrogation 
Gen.  xviii.  indeed,  but  with  much  more  vehemency ; — "  Wilt  Thou  also 
destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked?"  &c. ;  "that  be  far 
from  Thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay  the  righteous  with 
the  wicked,  and  that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked ; 
that  be  far  from  Thee ;  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right?"     Neither  can  he  except,  because  it  is  not  said, 
Canst  Thou?  but,  "  mit  Thou?"  for  we  speak  of  the  ordi- 
naje  power  of  God,  which  is  ordered  by  His  will. 

That  which  he  saith  of  an  army^  weigheth  less  than 
nothing.  For,  first,  that  destruction  which  an  army  maketh, 
is  not  like  that  destruction  whereof  Abraham  speaketh, 
which  fell  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which  the  Apostle 
Jude7.  calleth  "the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire."  The  destruction 
made  by  an  army  may  be  a  punishment  to  some,  a  chastise- 
ment or  a  blessing  to  others.  Jeremy  the  prophet  was  in- 
volved with  the  rest  of  the  Jews  in  the  same  Babylonian 
captivity ;  but  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was 
an  express  punishment  for  sin.  Thirdly,  an  army  acteth  by 
way  of  public  justice,  regarding  the  justice  of  the  cause,  not 
of  particular  persons ;  for  it  is  not  possible  in  the  height  of 
war  to  do  justice  according  to  the  particular  merits  of  single  7si 

f*  [  Qu.,  Animaflv.  upon  Numb.  xii.  p.  110.] 
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persons.  But  after  this  necessity  is  over,  and  particular  jus-  Dt6cou»*t 
tice  can  take  plaee^  then  no  man  ought  to  suffer  but  accord-  - — — — 
ing  to  his  guilt ;  then  it  is  no  more  lawful  to  "  destroy  the 
righteous  with  the  w^ckecL^'  Necessity  may  justify  the  suf- 
ferings of  innocent  persons  in  some  cases  >  but  no  necessity 
can  warrant  the  pnnishruent  of  innocent  persons.  "  Innacen- 
ifum  lachrymm  dihwio  permilosiores.*^ 

Whether  they  did  wcU  or  ill  for  the  manner  of  the  act, 
who  put  out  their  bodily  eyes  because  they  supposed  thcra 
to  be  an  impediment  to  the  eye  of  the  soid,  is  not  pertinent 
to  our  purpose,  yet  was  apt  enough  to  prove  my  intentionj — 
that  Ixjdily  blindness  may  sometimes  be  a  benefit. 

His  instance^  in  "brute  beasts,  wliicli  are  afflicted,  yet  can-  fT.  H,'« 
not  sin*/'  is  extravagant*  I  did  not  go  about  to  prove,  that  instanc*of 
uuiversal  necessity  doth  take  away  afflictions :  it  rather  ren-  li^^i^^** 
deretli  them  una%'oidable.  But  I  did  demonstrate  (and  he 
hath  not  been  able  to  make  any  show  of  an  answer  to  it), 
tliat  it  tAketh  away  all  just  rewards  and  pnuishmenta;  which 
IS  _against  the  universal  notion  and  common  belief  of  the 
whole  world,  Brute  beasts  are  not  capable  of  punishment : 
they  are  not  knocked  down  out  of  \indictive  jiistice  for  faults 
committed,  but  for  future  use  and  benefit.  1  said  there  was  "a 
vast  difference  between  the  light  and  momentarj*  pangs''  of 
brute  beastSj  "and  the  intolerable  and  endless  pains  of  HelF:" 
Sure  enough,  Dionysius  the  tjrant,  seeing  an  ox  knocked 
down  at  one  blow,  said  to  his  friends,  "  what  a  folly  it  is  to 
quit  so  fair  a  command  for  fear  of  dying,  which  lasts  no 
longer  a  spaced.''  He  hiraselfj  when  his  wits  are  calmer,  doth 
acknowledge  as  much  as  I,  and  somewhat  more: — "Per- 
haps" (saith  he),  "  if  the  death  of  a  sinner  were  an  eternal 
life  in  extreme  misery,  a  man  might,  as  far  as  Job  hath 
done,  expostulate  with  God  Almighty,  not  accusing  him  of 
injustice/'  &c,,  ^'but  of  little  tenderness  and  love  to  man- 
kind^*" But  now  he  is  pleased  to  give  another  judgment  of 
it; — "As  if  the  length  or  greatness  of  the  pain  made  any 


•  [Qu.,  AnliiiJiflv,  upon  Numb,  xii* 

'  [Dcfeoc*,  NuTitlj.  Jtii.  abure  p.  7fl  ; 
Djic,  i  Pt  ill] 
»  Pint.,   [Apoplithegnm.  Rr^.  &c,  ■ 


Op.  Moral,  torn,  i.  p.   *S8.  «A  Wjt- 

^  [Qu.,  Afiimft^T^  upon]  Nmnk  it* 
[p.  79.] 
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son*  far 
their  own 
good. 


Part     difference  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  inflictiDg  it^"     Yes^l 

■ —  veiy  much.     According  to  the  measure  of  the  fault  ought  to  1 

be  til©  number  of  the  stripes.  If  the  pimishmeut  exceed ' 
ii  is  just  to  the  offence^  it  is  unjust.  On  the  other  side,  it  ia  not  only  an 
ecnt  pcr-*^  act  of  justice,  but  of  favour  and  grace,  to  iuilict  temporaiy 
pabis  for  a  greater  good.  Otherwise  a  master  could  not 
justly  correct  his  icholar ;  otherwise  a  chirurgeon  might  not 
lance  an  impostume,  or  put  a  man  to  pain  to  cure  him  of  the 
stone.  If  God  aMict  a  man  with  a  momentary  sickue&t^  and 
maketh  this  sickness  a  means  to  fit  him  for  an  eternal  weight 
of  glory,  he  hatli  no  cause  to  complain  of  injustice. 

He  is  angry,  that  1  "  would  make  men  believe,  that"  he 
"  holds  all  things  to  be  just,  that  are  done  by  them  who  have 
power  enough  to  avoid  punishment^,"  He  doth  me  wrong,  I 
said  no  such  thing.    If  he  be  guilty  of  this  imputation,  either 
directly  or  by  consequence,  let  him  look  to  it.     He  hath 
errors  enough  which  are  evident,     I  did  indeed  confiite  this 
tenet  of  his,  that  "  irresistible  power  is  the  nde  of  justice* ;''  of 
which  he  is  pleased  to  take  no  notice  in  his  Animadver^Qus, 
But  whereas  lie   doth  now  restrain  this  privilege  to  that 
power  alone  ^ich  is   absolutely  irresistible,  he  forgetteth 
himself  over  much,  having  formerly  extended  it  to  all  sove-^     ,  ^ 
reigns  and  supreme  councils,  within  their  own  dominions : —  mjM 
*'  It  ia  manifest  therefore,  that  in  m^y  commonwealth  there  ^^ 
is  some  one  man  or  council  which  Imth/*  &e.,  "  a  sovereign 
and  absohite  power,  to  be  limited  by  the  strength  of  the 
commonwealth  and  by  no  other  thing*"/-     What  ?     Neither 
by  the  law  of  God,  nor  nature,  nor  nations,  nor  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  the  land,  Bor  by  any  other  thing  but  his  '*  power" 
and  **  strength  V  Good  doctrine  t  "  Hunc  tu  Ronmne  caveio^T' 
Lastly^  to  make  Ins  presumption  complete,  he  endeavour^th 
to  prove,  that  God  '^is  not  only  the  author  of  the  law," — which 
is  most  true  ; — and  "  the  cause  of  the  act," — which  is  partly 
true,  because  He  is  the  only  fountain  of  power, — but  that 
He  is  **the  cause  of  the  irregularity,"  that  is,  in  "plain  Eng- 
Hah***  (which  he  delighteth  in),  the  sin  itself;—"  I  think" 


pv^y  Irre. 


t  {Qvu,  AuimAdv.  upua  Numb,  xH. 
pp.  1)0,  111.] 

» rnn4-.p.iiio 

Ih.k^l  Diir.  i-  Pl  111. J 


"*  Lili^  de  Ciire,  lit  Impcf.,  c.  tI 
tium.  18.  [p.  70  ] 

■»  fHormt.,  Sat„I.  K  85.] 

«  [See  »bove  in  the  D^fenw,  T*  H. 
Numb.  xxiv.  p.  144.] 
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(saith  he),  "  there  is  no  man  but  understands,*'  &c*,  "  tliat  DiscountE 

where  two  things  are  compared,  the  similitude  or  dissiniili- — 

hide,  regularity  or  irregularity,  that  is  between  them,  is  made 
in  and  by  the  things  themselves  that  are  compared;  the 
Bishop  therefore,  that  denies  God  to  be  the  cause  of  the  irre- 
guhirity,  denies  Him  to  be  the  cause  both  of  the  law  and  of 
the  action^/^  This  is  that  which  he  himself  calleth  '*  bias* 
phemy*'^'  elsewhere, — that  God  is  the  author  or  cause  of  sin* 
782  Sin  iM  nothing  but  the  irregularity  of  the  act.     So  St.  John 

defineth  it  in  express  terms,  "^  a^prla  icrrlv  ti  auofjkia*^ — "sin  U  Jo*ia  ^ti 
la  an  anomy/'  or  "  an  irregularityj**  or  "  a  transgression  of  "^ 
the  law."  For  "sin  is  nothing  else  but  a  declination  from  the 
rule,"  that  is,  an  irregularity  f.     Another  defiuition  of  sin  is  _ 

thia, — "  Sin  is  that  which  is  thought,  or  said,  or  done  against 
the  eternal  law»."  Still  you  see^  the  formal  reason  of  sin 
doth  consist  in  the  contrariety  to  the  law,  that  is,  the  irregu- 
larity* Others  define  sin  to  be  "  a  want  of  rectitude,  or  a 
privation  of  conformity  to  the  ride'  |"  that  is,  irregularity* 
An  irregular  action  is  sin  materially ;  irregularity  i»  siu  for- 
mally. Others  define  sin  to  be  ''  a  free  transgression  of  the 
<»mmandment*^/*  Evefy  one  of  these  definitions  demon- 
strate, that  Mr.  Hobbes  maketh  God  to  be  properly  the 
cause  of  sin. 

But  let  us  weigh  his  argument*  "  He  who  is  the  cause  of  God  tmi 
the  law,  and  the  cause  of  the  action,  is  the  cause  of  the  irre-  regularity/ 
guJarity ;  but  God  is  the  cauiae  of  the  law,  and  the  cause  of  the 
action/^  I  deny  his  assumption.  God  indeed  is  "the  cause  of 
the  law,^^  but  God  is  not  the  total  or  adequate  "  cause  of  the 
action/*  Nay,  God  is  not  at  all  "the  cause  of  the  action^*  ^nd 
taiU — as  it  is  irregular,  but  the  free  agent*  To  use  our 
former  instance  of  an  unjust  judge  :  the  prince  is  the  author 
or  cause  of  the  law,  and  the  prince  is  the  cause  of  the  judi- 
ciary action  of  the  judge  in  general^  because  the  judge  de- 


*  f  Qu.,  Hilnlmftdr.  upon  Numb.  3ciL 
^  [lbid^»  p*  105.     Se«al>OTe  p.  308^ 

Aug >,  D«  C«)D{k  £f  jing.*  Sb.  iuc.  4.  ($ 
13:  Op.  torn.  iii.  P.  ti.  p.  31)  j  quoled  hy 

BetliLrmiDif*  De  AmlsA.  Gr»t,  h  Stutu 
Pteeatit  lib,  L  c.  I ;  Op.  torn*  iiL  p.  71. 
A  ;  who  nddi, — "  Nihil  Pit  etiim  aliud 


peccfttum  nisi  dtcUnare  &e  rt€*dtre  n 

^  [See  above  p.  80.  note  a.] 
*^  ["  Caruutia  recUluditiis  nva  pHva- 
tta  canfurmiiatb  jid  luguliuti/'  Bel* 
lajm.f  De  AmJM.  Grat  cl  Statu  Pec- 
cati,  lib.  V.  e,  3 ;  Op.  (mn.  iii.  p.  36B^  A.] 
"  ["  Lib(rra  tratiigTfflwio  pnrcepti,*' 
14.  ibid.,  Mb.  V.  e*    17;    ibid,  p.  fU. 
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riveth  all  his  power  of  judicature  from  tlie  prince;  but  the 
prince  is  not  the  cause  of  the  irrf'gidarity,  or  repugcance,  or 
non-coofurniitYj  or  contrariety,  which  is  between  the  judge's 
actions  and  the  law,  but  the  judge  himself;  who  by  hm  own 
fault  did  abuse  and  misapply  that  good  general  power,  which 
was  committed  and  entrusted  to  him  by  the  prince ;  he  is 
the  only  c^use  of  the  aiiomy  or  irreg:ularitj\  Or  as  a  scri- 
vener, that  teacheth  one  to  write,  and  seta  him  a  copy,  is 
both  the  cause  of  the  rule  and  of  the  a(.-tion  or  writing,  and 
yet  not  the  cause  of  the  irregularity  or  deviation  from  the 
rule.  Sin  iii  a  defect,  or  deviation,  or  irregularity.  No  de- 
feet,  no  deviatiou,  no  iiTegularity,  can  proceed  fironi  God* 
But  hereiu  doth  consist  T*  11.  his  error,  that  he  distin- 
guisheth  not  between  au  essential  and  an  accidental  subordi- 
nation, or  between  a  good  general  power  and  the  determina- 
tion or  misapplication  of  this  general  power  to  enL  What 
times  arc  we  fallen  into !  to  see  it  publicly  maintained,  that 
God  is  t!ie  cause  of  all  irregularity,  or  deviation  firom  Ilia 
own  rules* 


[c4STIOATIO!>iS  UTON  THB  AHIMADTERSIONS  ;] 

f^UMDER  nil. 

Here  is  no  need  of  Castigations,  there  being  no  Animad- 
versions* 


CASTIOATJONS  flPON  THE  ANIMADVIRSIONS  J NUMBER  XIV, 

In  the  begrinning  he  repeateth  his  empty  objections,  from 
"  what  ahall  be,  shall  be/^  and  from  '^  foreknowledge,"  and 
that  *'  a  man  cannot  choose  to-day  for  to*raorrow ;"  and 
thence  concludeth  (nemine  con^eniiente),  that  my  deductions 
are  irrational  and  fallacious^  and  that  he  ''  need  make  no  fur- 
ther answer'- '^  Aa  if  he  should  say,  I  sent  forth  two  or 
three  light  horsemen  to  vapoiu*,  who  were  soundly  beaten 
baek|  and  made  their  defence  with  their  heels,  therefore  1 
need  not  answer  the  charge  of  the  main  battle*  Ue  told  me, 
that  I  "  did  not  und^stAnd"  him,  if  I  thought  he  **  held  no  j 
•  [Qti«,  Afiimadr*  Dfton  Numb.  sdv.  p.  I.^s.  ] 
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other  necessity,  than  that  which  is  contained  in  that  old  foolish  Diitoi'*jR 

rule,— whatsoever  is,  when  it  is,  is  necessarily  m  m  it  is^?'* ^^-^ 

But  1  see,  wiicn  all  is  done,  he  must  sit  down  and  be  con- 
tented to  make  his  best  of  that  "  old  foolish  rule  /'  for  *'  pre- 
science," and  *'  what  shall  bc^  shall  be,"  do  imply  no  more. 

In  the  next  place,  he  charge th  me  with  three  great  ^'abaur-  Laws  may 
dities:  the  firstj  that"^  I  "say,  a  law  may  be  unjust;  the  iecoiidj      ""J"^^- 
that  a  law  may  be  tjTannical;  the  third,  that'  I  "say,  it  is  an 
unjust  law  winch  prcscrihea  things  impossihlc  in  themselves 
to  be  doue'.**     A  grievous  accusation.     These   absurdities 
are  "  at  age,"  let  thera  even  "  answer  for  themselves,^*  [John  ix. 

He  saith,  '^Cinl  laws  are  made  by  every  man  that  is  subject  ^**^ 
to  them^  because  every  one  of  them  consented  to  the  placing 
of  the  legislative  power*. ^' 

I  deny  his  consequence.  Indeed,  in  causes  that  are 
uaturally^  necessmly,  and  essentially  subordinate,  the  cause 
of  the  cause  is  always  the  cause  of  the  effect ;  as  he  that 
planteth  a  vineyard,  is  the  cause  of  the  vine*  But  in  causes 
that  arc  accidentally  or  contingently  subordinate  (as  the 
people  electing,  the  law-giver  elected,  and  the  law  made, 
are),  the  cause  of  tlie  cause  is  not  always  the  cause  of  the 
effect ;  as  he  that  planteth  a  vineyard,  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
drunkenness.  The  king's  conmiission  maketh  a  judge,  but 
it  is  not  the  cause  of  his  unrighteous  judgment.  Two  cities 
7asiu  Italy,  contending  about  their  bounds,  chose  the  people  of 
Rome  to  be  their  arbitrators ;  they  gave  either  city  a  small 
pittance,  and  resen  ed  all  the  rest  to  themselves, — "  Quod  in 
fnedio  est,  pojmlo  Eotmtuo  adjudicetur^/^  The  two  cities  did 
not  so  much  like  their  arbitrators  at  the  first^  as  they  detested 
the  arbitrament  at  the  last }  and  though  they  had  contracted 
a  necessity  of  compliance  by  their  credulous  BubmissioUj  yet 
this  did  not  free  that  unconscionable  arbitrament  from  pal- 
pable injustice  j  no,  nor  yet  so  much  as  from  palpable  in- 
jury :  for  thongli  a  man  is  not  injiu*ed,  who  is  willing  to  be 
injured  {"  volmii  non  fit  injmia''*'),  yet  he  who  doth  choose 
an  arbitrator,  doth  not  choose  his  unjust  arbitrament;  nor 


'  [QtL,  A&imadT.  upon  Numb>  L  p. 

•  [Ibid.,  Anifn»dv,  upon  Numk  xW* 
p.  133.] 
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Part    he  that   chooseth  a  law-giver,  choose   his   tyrannical  law. 
: —  Though  he  have  obliged  himself  to  passive  obedience,  yet  his 


obligation  doth  not  render  either  the  injurious  arbitrament 
of  the  one,  or  the  tyrannical  law  of  the  other,  to  be  just.  So 
the  main  ground  of  his  error  is  a  gross  fallacy,  which  every 
sophister  in  the  University  is  able  to  discover. 

I  answer,  secondly,  that  though  every  subject  had  actually 
consented,  as  well  to  the  laws,  as  to  the  law-giver,  yea, 
though  the  law  were  made  by  the  whole  collective  body  of 
the  people  in  their  own  persons,  yet,  if  it  be  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God  or  nature,  it  is  still  an  unjust  law.'  The  people 
cannot  give  that  power  to  their  prince,  which  they  have  not 
themselves. 

Thirdly,  many  laws  are  made  by  those  who  are  not  duly 
invested  with  legislative  power ;  which  are  therefore  unjust 
laws. 

Fourthly,  many  laws  are  made  to  bind  foreigners,  who  ex- 
ercise commerce  with  subjects ;  which,  if  they  be  contrary 
to  the  pacts  and  capitulations  of  the  confederate  nations,  are 
unjust  laws.  Foreigners  never  consented  to  the  placing  of 
the  legislative  power. 

Fifthly,  no  human  power  whatsoever,  judiciary  or  legisla- 
tive, civil  or  sacred,  is  exempted  from  excesses,  and  possibility 
of  doing  or  making  unjust  acts. 

Lastly,  the  people  cannot  confer  more  power  upon  their 
law-giver  than  God  Himself  doth  confer;  neither  is  their 
election  a  greater  privilege  from  injustice,  than  God^s  own 
disposition :   but  they,  who  have  been  placed  in  sovereign 
power  by  God  Himself,  have  both  made  unjust  laws,  and  pre- 
scribed unjust  acts  to  their  subjects, 
impossibi-       I  said,  "  Those  laws  were  unjust,  which  prescribed  things 
by  our-       impossible  in  themselves**."      Against  this  he  excepteth, — 
b^^ustiy*^  "  ^^V  contradictions  are  impossible  in  themselves,  all  other 
*™po8etJ»     things  are  possible  in  themselves,  as  to  raise  the  dead,  to 
iinpossibi-  change  the  course  of  nature :"  but  never  any  "tyrant  did  bind 
them-        a  Dian  to  contradictions,  or  make  a  law,  commanding  him  to 
selves.        ^Q  ^^^  jjQ^  ^Q  ^Q  ^jjg  gj^jjjg  action,  or  to  be  and  not  to  be  in 

the  same  place  at  the  same  moment  of  time*." 

*•  [Defence,  Numb.  xiv.  above  p.  88;  «  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  xiv. 

Disc.  i.  Pt.  iii.]  pp.  183,  134.] 
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I  answer,  tlmt  tyrants  may  command^  and  by  their  depu-  Di»enunaK 

ties  have  commandedj  contradictory  acts ;  aa  for  the  aame ^^ 

subjects  to  appear  before  several  judges  in  several  places  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  do  several  duties  inconsistent  one  with 
another,  which  imply  a  contradiction  ;  and  have  pnnished 
subjects  for  disobedience  in  such  cases* 

Secondly,  I  answer,  that  when  we  say,  *  Law -makers  ought 
to  coranaand  things  possible/  it  ought  to  be  understood  of 
tbiogs  possible  to  their  subjects,  upon  whom  they  impose 
their  commands ;  not  of  such  things  as  are  possible  to  God 
AJmighty,  To  make  a  law,  that  subjects  should  raise  the 
dead,  or  change  the  course  of  nature  (which  he  reckons  as 
things  possible  in  themselves),  is  as  unjust  a  law  as  a  law 
that  should  enjoin  them  contradictions,  and  the  act  as  impos- 
sible to  the  subject. 

Thirdly,  these  ^vtirds — "impossible  in  themselves,'^ — which 
he  layeth  hold  now,  have  a  quite  eontrarj^  sense  to  that  which 
he  imagincth,  and  are  warranted  by  great  authors ♦  Some 
things  are  impossible  to  us  by  our  own  defaults ;  as  for  a 
I  man  to  hold  the  liquor  firmly  without  shedding,  who  hath 
contracted  the  palsy  by  his  own  intemperance  f.     These  im- 

I  possibilities  may  justly  be  forbidden  and  punished,  when  we 
have  had  power  and  lost  it  by  our  own  faults  Secondly, 
there  arc  other  impossibilities  in  themselves,  such  as  proceed 

I     not  from  our  own  faults,  which  never  were  in  our  power ;  as 
those  which  proceed  from  the  antecedent  determination  of 
extrinsecal  causes.     To  enjoin  these  by  law,  and  to  pnuish  a 
man  for  not  obeyingj  is  unjust  and  tyrannicah 
Tw     Whereas  I  called  "  just  laws"  the  "  ordinances  of  right 
reason^/'  he  saith,  "  it  is  an  error  that   hath  cost  many 
thousands  of  men  their  Uves^."     His  reason  is,  '*  If  laws  be 
erroneous  shall  they  not  be  obeyed  ?  shall  we  rather  rebel  ?'* 
%    I  answer,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.   We  are  not  to  obey 
■     them  actively,  because  "we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  Ai-t*  v.  2f>. 
roan/*     Yet  may   we   not  rebel ; — "  Submit   yourselves   to  13, 
every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake."     Passive  obe- 
dience is  a  me^u  between  active  obedience  and  rebellion.   To 


'  rS^  Aristot,  Ethic,  in.  vii.  15,] 
<  [Defence,  Numb.  *i¥.  Above  p.  86 ; 


^  [QtL,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  xit. 
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"just  laws,"  wkich  are  "tte  ordinances  of  riglit  reason 
active  obedience  is  due.      To  unjust  laws,  which  are  *  th^ 
ordinances  of  reason  erring/  passive  obedience  is  dne. 
shall  hope  to  escape  exception,  when  this  innocent  defiaitiq 
is  quarrelled  at  ?     I  wish  his  own  principles  were  half  so  loral 

He  saith,  I  "  take  punishment  for  a  kind  of  revenge,  and 
therefore  can  never  agree  with"  him,  "who  takes  it  for  nothing 
else  but  for  a  correction,  or  for  an  exampleV'  &c*  I  take 
punishment  in  the  same  sense,  that  all  authors,  both  sacred 
and  ci\'il,  Divines  and  philosophers,  lawyers,  and  generiJlj 
all  classic  writers,  have  ever  taken  it :  that  iSj  for  ^'  an  evil  of 
passion,  which  is  inflicted  for  an  evil  of  actioti^."  So,  to  pass 
by  other  authors,  as  sligljted  by  him,  the  Holy  Scripture  doth 
always  take  it:  as, — "  Wlierefore  doth  a  living  man  cob 
plain  ?  for  the  punhhrneni  of  hia  sins ;" — and, — **  This  is  \ 
lieinous  crime,  yea,  it  is  an  iniquity  to  be  punched  by 
judges  ;" — and, — '*  Thou  hast  pnnhhed  us  less  than  our  iii 
qnities  deserved/*  Yea,  punishment  doth  not  only  premippc 
sin,  but  the  measure  of  punishment,  the  degree  of  sin : — 

He  that  desptsetli  Moses'  law,  died  without  mercy ;  of  bow 
much  sorer  punishment  shall  be  he  thought  worthy,  who 
hath  trampled  under  foot  the  Son  of  God?'*  The  judge  was 
commanded  to  cause  the  offender  "  to  be  beaten  according 
to  the  fault/'  This  truth  we  learned  from  the  ferulaa  and 
rods,  which  we  smarted  under  when  we  were  boys ;  and  from 
the  gibbets,  and  axes^  aud  wheels,  which  are  prepared  for 
ofTenders,     *'  Omnh  pmm,  mjmta  est,  peccati  p^na  e#/'." 

That  the  punishment  of  delinquents  hath  other  ends  nlsOi 
there  is  no  doubt*  "  Nenio  pmdem  punii  t/um  peecaiwn  e$t^ 
sed  lie  /jccce/ur™."  Panishment  respects  the  delinquent  in  the 
first  place,  cither  to  amend  him,  or  to  prevent  his  doing  of 
more  mischief;  secondly,  it  regardeth  the  party  suffering,  to 
repair  his  honour,  or  preserve  bim  from  contempt,  or  secure 
hitu  for  the  time  to  come;  lastly,  it  respects  other  persons, 
that  the  suffering  of  a  few  may  be  exemplary,  and  an  admo- 
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nition  to  mauy.     But  herein  lies  his  error,— that  *'  puixish'  Disco(jrbe 

meut'^  19  "for  nothing  else  but  for  correction  or  example/'  — IL 

'*  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinued,  but  cast  tliem  down  3  Peter  ii.  4. 
into  Hell/'^ — that  was  no  *'con'ectionj"  and  at  the  Last  Judg- 
ment,— "Go  j^e  cnrst^d  into  everlasting  fire/'— there  is  neither  [Matt  xxrj 
**  correction^'  nor  "  example  :"  but  in  both  instances  there  is  **"-^ 
*' punishment/*     Wlience  it  is  apparent,  that  some  punish- 
mentj  especially  Divine,  doth  look  only  at  the  satisfaction  of 
justice* 

I  gave  five  instances  of  "  unjust  lawa :"  Pharaoh^s  law,  to  Yet  furiiipr 
drowii  the   Israelitish  children;    Nebuehadnezzar's  law,  touw""^  * 
cast  them  who   would  not    commit   idolatry  into   the  fiery  San!*i!i!* 
fiirnaee ;   Darius  his  law,  that  whosoever  praved  to  God  for  ^^: 7**^.:?' 
thirty  days  should  be  east  into  the  den  of  Hons;  Aliasnerosh  12*  i^— 
his  law,  to  destroy  the  Jewish  nation  root  and  branch  ;  the 
Pharisees'  law,  to  excoramnnicate  all  those  who  confessed 
Christ".     To  aU  these  he  answcreth  nothing  iu  particular,  but 
in  general,  he  giveth  this  answer, — that  "  they  were  just  lawa 
in  rclatiou  to  their  subjects,  becanse  all  laws  made  by  him  to 
whom  the  people  have  giixn  the  legislative  power,  are  the 
acts  of  every  one  of  that  people,  and  no  man  can  do  injustice 
to  himself;  but  they  were  unjust  actions  in  relation  to  God**." 
He  "  feareth  the  Bishop  will  think  thia  discourse  too  subtle^.'* 
jT,  rather,  "the  Bishop"  thinketh  it  too  flat  and  dull, 

** .  .  ,  Dii  te  DaiTissippe  D  ex  que: 
**T«le  tJli  conHilium  doneiit  timsoret'* 

I  have  ans weired  his  reason  before; — that  it  ia  a  sophistical 
fallacy,  flowing  from  the  accidental  subordination  of  the 
causes.  A  man  may  will  the  lawgiver,  and  yet  not  will  the 
law.     That  is  one  reply  to  hia  diatinction. 

Secondly,  I  reply,  that  when  the  people  did  '*give''  them 
"the  legislative  power,"  they  gave  a  kingly  power,  to  preserve 
and  protect  their  subjects;  they  meant  not  a  power  to  drown 
them,  to  buni  them,  to  cast  them  to  the  lions,  to  root  them 
out  from  the  earth  by  the  means  of  unjust,  bloody,  tyrannicid 
laws^  made  on  purpose  to  be  pitfalls  to  catch  subjects.  Hear 
himself ;^ — 'No  man  can  transfer  or  lay  down  his  right  to 
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save  himself  from  death,  wounds^  and  imprisonment  ^' 
the  right  be  not  transferred  in  such  cases^  then  the  law  i» 
groundless  and  unjust^  and  made  without  the  consent  of  thergs^ 
subject.     They  did  not  give,  they  did  not  intend  to  give,  they 
could  not  give  them  a  Dirine  power^  or  rather  a  power  para- 
mount above  God, — to  command  idolatry,  to  forbid  all  prayer 
and  invocation  of  God's  holy  name ;  and,  therefore,  though 
such  laws  do  not  warrant  rebellion,  because  it  is  better  to  dii 
innocent  than  to   live  aocent,  yet  that   Inndereth  not  bui 
such  laws  are  unjust  both  towards  God  and  towards  mail. 

Thirdly,  if  these  laws  had  been  *'just  io  relation  to  the" 
subjects/'  then  the  subjects  had  been  bound  to  obey  them^J 
actively;  but  they  were  not  bound  to  obey  them  actively ||^| 
yea>  they  were  bound  not  to  obey  them.  '^The  mid  wives  ' 
feared  God,  and  did  not  as  the  king  of  Egj-pt  comraaud* 
them."  The  three  children  answered,  ^' Be  it  known  un 
theej  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship 
thy  golden  image,  which  thou  hast  set  up,"  The  parents 
Moses  are  commended  for  their  faith  in  saving  Moses  cou- 
Htb.  xL!^  trary  to  ^^the  king's  commandment/' 

Fourthly,  subjects  have  given  to  their  sovereigns  as  well 
judiciary  as  legislative  power  over  themselves;  but  their 
judiciary  power  doth  not  justify  their  unjust  acts  or  sentences, 
even  tow^ards  their  subjects*  Elias  accused  Ahab  of  murder  j^^J 
and  EHsha  called  his  sou  Joram  the  ^^son  of  a  murderer* *^^| 
Baul's  injustice  towards  the  Gibeonites  did  draw  the  guilt  of 
bloud  upon  his  house ;  and  the  Lord  was  not  satisfied,  until 
the  Gibeonites  had  received  satisfaction*  He  himself  styleth 
David's  act  towards  Uriah  '^murder'."  Certainly^  "murder'' 
is  not  just,  either  towards  God,  or  towards  man.  Therefore 
neither  doth  the  legislative  power  justify  their  unjust  laws, 

Fifthly,  of  all  law-givers,  those  who  are  phiced  freely  by  thi 
people,  have  the  least  pretence  to  such  an  absolute  and 
universal  resignation  of  all  the  property  and  interest  of  the 
subject*  Par  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  people  who  did. 
choose  thern  had  more  i*cgrtrd  to  their  own  good  tlian  to  the 
good  of  their  law-giver,  and  did  look  principally  at  the  pro- 
tection of  tlieir  own  persona,  and  tlie  pi*eservation  of  thei 
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own  rights,  and  did  contract  accordingly.  As  we  see  in  the 
mast  dourbhing  moiiarchiea  of  the  worlds  as  that  of  the 
Medes  and  Pei-sians;  they  had  their  fnndameotal  lawa,  which 
were  not  in  the  single  power  of  the  present  law-giver  to 
alter  or  violate  by  a  new  law  or  command,  without  iojustica. 
If  a  pupil  shall  choose  a  tutor  or  guardian  for  himaclfj  he 
investeth  him  with  all  his  power,  he  ohligeth  himself  to  make 
good  all  his  acts.  Ne^erthelesa  he  may  wrong  his  pupilj  or 
do  him  injustice.  There  is  only  this  diflerencej  that  a  pupil 
may  implead  lus  guardian  and  recover  his  right  against  him, 
but  from  a  sovereign  hiw-giver  there  lies  no  appeal  but  only 
to  God;  otherwise  there  would  be  endless  appeals,  which 
both  nature  and  policy  doth  abhor,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
Roman  arbitrament  formerly  mentioned.  An  arbitrary  power 
id  the  highej^t  of  all  powers.  Judges  must  proceed  according  to 
law;  arbitrators  are  tied  to  no  law,  but  their  own  reason,  and 
their  own  consciences.  Yet  all  the  world  will  say,  that  the 
Romans  dealt  fraudulently  and  unjustly  with  the  two  parties. 

Lastly,  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  everywhere  brand  wicked 
laws  as  infamou^j  as  "the  statutes  of  Omri,"  and  "the 
statutes  of  Israel ;"  and  styleth  them  expressly  unjust  laws, 
or  "  unrighteous  decrees," 

He  askethj  "  to  whom  the  Bible  is  a  law^?"  The  Bible  is 
not  a  law,  but  the  positive  laws  of  God  are  contained  in  the 
Bible.  Doth  lie  think  the  law  of  Grod  is  no  law  without  his 
suffice  ?  He  might  have  been  one  of  Tiberius  his  council, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  the  Senate  whether  they  should 
admit  Christ  to  be  a  God  or  not^. 

He  saith,  I  "  know  that  it  is  not  a  law  to  all  the  world ''." 
Not  de  facto  indeed »  How  should  it  ?  when  the  world  is  so 
full  of  atheistsj  that  make  no  more  account  of  their  souk  than 
of  so  many  handfuls  of  salt,  to  keep  their  bodies  from  stinking. 
But  dejure — by  right,  it  is  a  law^  and  ought  to  be  a  law,  to  all 
the  world.  The  heathens,  and  particularly  the  Stoics  them- 
selveSj  did  speak  witli  much  more  reverence  of 'the  Holy  Books;* 
of  which  to  suspect  a  falsehood,  they  held  to  be  a  heinous  and 
detestable  crime  ^.     And  the  first  argument  for  necessity  they 
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Part  produced  from  the  authority  of  those  books,  becaufie  tie 
"^  fittifl  that  **God  did  know  all  things,  and  di impose  all  thiBgan"! 
IHowtlicjr  He  iisketh,  "how  the  Bible  came  to  be  a  law  to  us?  did'j 
us!]*  *  God  speak  it  mvd  voce  to  us?  have  we  seen  the  iniracki?? 
have  we  any  other  iissumnce  than  the  words  of  the  Prophe^  i 
and  the  authority  of  the  Church  ?"  And  so  he  couchideEli, ' 
that  ''it  is  the  legislative  power  of  the  Commonwealth,'*  where- 
soever it  is  placed,  which  ''makes  the  Bible  a  law  in  Eughuid"/' 
[EjiodxxL  If  a  mail  digged  a  pit,  and  covered  it  not  again,  m  that  m 
^'^   ^^      ox  or  an  ass  fell  into  it,  he  was  obliged  by  the  Mosaicnl  law 

to  make  satisfaction  for  the  damage.     I  know  not  whethef^ 
he   do   this  on    purpose  to  weaken  the  authority  of  Uul^V 
Scripture,  or  not.     Let  God  and  his  own  conscience  be  hia 
triers.     But  1  am  sure  he  hath  digged  a  pit  for  an  ox  or  an 
ass  without  covering  it  again ;  and  if  they  chance  to  atumhl^^ 
blindfold  into  it,  their  blood  will  be  required  at  Ms  hand4i^| 
If  a  Turk  had  said  so  mnch  of  the  Alcorfin  at  Constantinople, 
he  were  in  some  danger, 
[Their  Di-       If  it  werc  within  the  compass  of  the  present  controversy,  ] 
rttj^)         should  esteem  it  no  difiicnlt  task  to  demonstrate  pei*spicuously» 
that  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  can  be  no  other  than  the  Word  of 
God  Himself ;  by  their  antiquity,  by  their  harmony,  by  their 
efficacy,  by  the  sanctity  and  sublimity  of  their  matter,  such 
as  could  not  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  man  w  ithout 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  plainness  of  their 
style,  so  full  of  majesty,  by  the  light  of  prophetieal  predic- 
tions, by  the  testimony  of  the  blessed  martyrs,  by  a  multitud^H 
of  miracles,  by  the  mmplicity  of  the  penmen  and  promulgen^l 
poor  fishermen  and  shepherds,  who  did  draw  the  world  after 
their  oaten  reeda,  and,  lastly,  by  the  judgments  of  God  that 
have  fallen  upon  such  tyrants  and  others  as  have  gone  aho^t 
to  suppress  or  profane  the  sacred  oraoles.     But  this  is  one  <^| 
th«jse  things,  "  de  quibus  nefm  est  duhitan ;"    which  he  th^^ 
calleth  into  question,  deserveth  to  be  answered  otherwise  than 
with  arguments'^,  ^| 

[Thp  i!iw        But  that  which  is  siiflficient  to  confute  him  is  the  law  o^ 
eiiiiMiT'i^t  nature;  which  is  the  same  in  a  great  part  with  the  positive 
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law  ^f  Godj  recorded  in  Holy  Scriptures.     All  the  ten  Com^  DinoimtB 

maiidinents,  in  respect  of  their  substnntials,  are  acknowledged  — — ^ 

by  all  men  to  be  branches  of  the  law  of  nature.  I  hope  he 
will  not  say,  that  these  laws  of  nature  were  made  by  our 
suffrages :  though  he  be  m  likely  to  say  such  an  absurdity  as 
any  man  livingj  for  hesaitli,  'Hhe  law  of  nature  is  the  assent 
itself  which  all  men  give  to  the  means  of  theii*  preservation''." 
Every  law  is  a  rule  of  our  actions;  a  mere  "assent^'  ia  no  rule. 
A  law  commandeth  or  forbiddcth,  an  '*  assent;"'  doth  neither. 
But  to  shew  him  his  vanity :  since  he  deligliteth  so  mncli  in 
definitions^  let  him  satisfy  himself  out  of  the  definition  of  the 
law  of  nature ; — "  The  law  of  nature  is  the  prescription  of 
right  reason,  wherebyj  tlirough  that  light  which  nature  hath 
placed  in  us,  we  know  some  things  to  be  done  hecimse  they 
are  honest,  and  other  things  to  be  shunned  because  they  are 
dishonest  ^^^  He  had  forgotten  what  he  had  twice  cited  and 
approved  out  of  Cicero*',  concerning  the  law  of  nature ;  which 
Philo  calls  "the  law  that  cannot  lie,  not  mortal,  made  by 
mortals,  not  without  life,  or  written  in  paper  or  columns 
without  life,  but  that  which  cannot  be  corrupted,  written  by 
the  immortal  God  in  our  understandings*/' 

Secondly,  if  this  which  he  saith  did  deserve  any  considera-  [Thefrwi- 
tion,  it  was  before  the  Bible  was  admitted,  or  assented  unto,  ^'"^^'^ 
or  received  as  the  Word  of  God.  But  the  Bible  hath  been 
Eisented  unto  and  received  in  England  sistecn  hundred  years, 
A  fair  prescription.  And  in  all  that  time,  I  do  not  find  any 
law  to  authorise  it,  or  to  underprop  heaven  from  falling  with 
a  bulrush.  This  is  undeniable,  that  for  so  man)*  successive 
ages  we  have  received  it  as  the  law  of  God  Himself,  not  de- 
pending upon  oar  assents,  or  the  authority  of  our  law  makers. 
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Tbirdlvj  we  Have  not  only  a  national  tradition  of  our  own 
Church  for  the   Divine   aiithorit\^  of  Holy    Scripting,  but 


ESbraent  for  {whicK  is  of  much  more  moment)  we  have  the  perpetual 
*^*^  constant  universal  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Chrnt, 
ever  since  Christ  Himself  did  tread  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  This  is  so  clear  a  proof  of  the  uiiiversal  reception  of 
the  Bible  for  the  genuine  Word  of  God,  that  there  cannot 
justly  be  any  more  doubt  made  of  it,  than  whether  there  evar 
was  a  William  the  Conqueror  or  not* 
[T.  H.  hb  But  this  is  his  opinion^ — that  'true  religion  in  erery  country 
Sr^ioii**^  is  *li»*  which  the  sovereign  magistrate  doth  admit  and  en- 
^*[^J^^^^  join^/  I  could  wish  his  deceived  followers  would  think  upon 
^te.]  what  rock  he  drives  them.  For  if  this  opinion  be  true,  then 
that  which  is  tnie  rehgion  to-day,  raay  be  false  reli^on  to- 
morrow, and  change  as  often  as  the  chief  governor  or  go-  r«i 
vemora  change  their  opinions;  then  that  which  is  true  re- 
ligion in  one  country,  is  false  religion  in  another  country, 
because  tlie  governors  are  of  different  opinions ;  then  all  the 
rehgions  of  the  world,  Christian,  Jewish,  Turkish,  Heathenish, 
are  true  religions  in  their  own  countries  ;  and  if  the  govemor 
wiU  allow  no  religion,  then  atheism  is  the  true  religion*  Then 
the  blessed  Apostles  were  very  unwise  to  suftcr  for  their 
conscience,  because  they  would  "obey  God  rather  than  man  ;** 
then  the  blessed  martyrs  were  ill  advised,  to  suffer  such  tor- 
ments for  a  false  religion,  which  was  not  waiTanted,  or  in- 
deed which  was  forbidden,  by  the  sovereign  magistrates. 
And  so  I  have  heard  from  a  gentleman  of  quality «,  well 
deserving  credit,  that  Mr,  Hobbes  and  he  talking  of  sclf- 
pre^er^ation,  he  pressed  Mr*  Hobbes  with  this  argument 
drawn  from  holy  martyrsj  to  which  Mr.  Hobbes  gave  answer, 
''  they  were  all  fools/'  This  bolt  was  soon  shot :  but  the 
primitive  Chm^eh  had  a  more  venerable  esteem  of  the  holy 
martyrs,  whose  sufferings  they  called  palms,  their  prison  a 
paradise,  and  their  death-day  their  birthday  of  their  glory^ 
to  whose  memory  they  builded  Churches,  and  instituted 


[Al'I*  V, 


'  [S««  below  in  the  Catching  of  the 
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feativaUj  wliose  monuments  God  Himself  did  honour  with  DiscDtRs^c 
frequent  miracles. 

lie  asketli,  "why  the  Bible  should  not  be  canonical  in  Con- 
stantinople as  well  as  in  other  plRceSj**  if  it  were  not  as  he 
saith^?  His  question  is  apoer^'phalj  and  clescnetli  no  other 
answer^  but  another  question — why  a  ship^  being  placed  in  a 
stream^  is  more  apt  to  fall  down  the  stream  than  to  ascencl 
up  against  the  stream.  It  is  no  marvel,  if  the  world  be  apt 
to  follow  a  sensual  rehgion,  which  is  agreeable  to  their  own 
appetites^  but  that  any  should  embrace  a  religion,  which 
Hurpasseth  their  own  understandings,  and  tcacheth  them  to 
deny  themselves,  and  to  sail  against  the  stream  of  their  own 
natural  corruptions,  this  is  the  mere  goodness  of  God. 

He  saith,  that  "a  conqueror  makes  no  laws  over  the  con-  [Uwnf 
quered  by  virtue  of  his  power  and  conquest^  but  by  virtue  of  *^''"**"*^*^^ 
their  assent'."  Most  vainly  urged^  like  all  the  rest*  Unjust 
conquerors  gain  no  right,  but  just  conquerors  gain  all  right* 
*'  Omnia  dat,  qui  jmia  ne^ai^J'  Just  conquerors  do  not  use 
to  ask  the  assent  of  tliose,  whom  they  have  conquered  in 
lawful  war,  but  to  command  obedience.  Sec  but  what  a 
pretty  liberty  he  hath  found  out  for  conquered  persons ; — 
they  may  choose  whether  they  w  ill  obey  or  die, 

'*  Una  snluB  virtin  Qulkm  ipenire  E&lutem'^" 

What  is  this  to  the  purpose,  to  prove  that  conquerors  make 
taws  by  the  assent  of  those  whom  they  have  conquered? 
Nothing  at  alL  And  yet  even  thus  much  is  not  true  upon  his 
principle.  Conquered  persons  are  not  free  to  live  or  die  indif- 
ferently, according  to  his  principles ;  but  they  are  necessitated 
either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  to  live  slaves  or  die  captives. 

He  hath  fouud  out  a  much  like  assent  of  childi*en^  to  the  T.  H.  *  Hi* 
laws  of  their  ancestoi'a,  without  whiclx  he  would  make  us  fy,.  tii^joyai 
beheve  that  the  laws  do  not  bind: — "When  children  come  to  ^urtrjl^^ 
strength  enough  to  do  mischief,  and  to  judgment'^  that  they  *«""* 
arc  preserved  from  mischief  "  by  fear  of  the  sword  that  doth 
protect  them  J  in  the  very  act  of  receiving  protection ,  and  not 
renouncing  itj  they  oblige  themselves  to  the  laws  of  their 
protectors'","     Aud  here  he  inacrteth  further  some  of  his 


*  fClti,*  Animad^.  upon  Nurob.  ltiv» 
p.  136.] 

I  f  Ibid,,  pp.  tM,  137.] 
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peculiar  errors i  as  this, — that  "parents  who  are  not  subjeet 
to  othersj  ma}"  lawfully  take  away  the  lives  of  their  children," 
aad  magistrates  take  away  the  lives  of  their  subjects,  without  , 
any  fault  or  crime,  "if  they  do  but  doubt  of  their  obedience*/' 
Here  is  comfortable  doctrine  for  children, — that  their  parents 
may  knock  out  their  brains  lawfully  ;  and  for  subjects, — that 
their  soTereigns  may  lawfully  hang  them  up  or  behead  them 
without  anv  offence  committed,  "  if  thev  do  but  doubt  of  their 
obedience)"  and  for  soTcreigns, — that  their  subjects  aanc 
quitted  of  their  allegianee  to  them,  so  soon  as  they  but  re- 
ceive actual  protection  from  another ;  aud  for  aU  men, — if 
they  do  receive  protection  from  a  Turk,  or  a  heathen,  or 
ivhomsoerer,  they  are  obliged  to  his  Turkish,  heathenish, 
idolatrous,  sacrilegious,  or  impious  lawa^.  Can  such  opinions 
as  these  hve  in  the  world  ?  Surely  no  longer  than  mt-n  re- 
cover their  right  wits*  Demades  threatened  Phocion,  that 
the  Athenians  would  destroy  him,  when  they  fail  into  their 
mad  fits.  And  thee,  Demades  (said  Phocion),  when  they 
return  to  their  right  minds  p. 

He  s^th,  that  I  '^  would  have  the  judge  to  condemn  no  man 
for  a  crime  that  is  necessitated;  m  if  (saith  he)  "  the  judge 
could  kuow  whut  acts  are  necessary ,  unless  he  knew  all  that 
had  anteceded  both  visible  and  invisible •»**'  If  all  act«  be  78$ 
necessary,  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  the  judge  to  know  what  acts 
are  necessary.  I  say  more,  that  no  crime  can  be  nece^ssitated ; 
fur  if  it  be  necessitated,  it  is  no  crime.  And  so  much  all 
judges  know  firmly,  or  else  they  are  not  fit  to  he  judges^ 
Surely  he  snpposetli  there  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be^  some 
Stoical  judges  in  the  world.  He  is  mistaken ;  no  Stoic  was 
ever  fit  to  be  a  judge,  eitlier  capital  or  civil.  And  in  tratbj 
Stoical  principles  do  overthrow  both  all  judges  and  judgments. 

He  denieth  that  he  "ever  said,  that  all  magistrates  at  firat 
were  elective ^''  Perhaps  not  in  so  many  words ;  but  he  hath 
told  us  again  and  again,  that  no  law  can  be  unjust,  because 


*  [Qn*,  AnimAiLv.  upon  Kumk  xir. 

<»  f  S«  bckw  in  t1i«  CAtchiiifE  of  (he 
Lcvkthmi,  c.  ill,  pu.  87*1.  S»0  (foi 
rdit).  Disc.  iiL  Pt  In.] 

'  f  Plut,  iu  V»LA  PJuK!ion.,  turn.  it.  p. 
I&4.  til.   Bryiinii  Apophth,  lUg,  fic^ 
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every  subject  choosetb  his  Inw  m  clioosing  his  law-giver  **  DtscouaiE 
If  every  law-giver  be  elective,  tben  every  sovereign  raagia-    -  — ' — 
trate  is  elective^  for  everj^  sovereign  magistrate  is  a  law-giver* 
And  he  hath  justified  the  laws  of  the  kings  of  Egyptj  of  As- 
syriaj  of  Peraia,  upon  this  ground,  becau^  they  were  "  made 
by  him,  to  whom  the  people  had  given  the  legislative  power^*' 

He  addeth,  that  *'it  appears  that*'  I  "am  of  opinion  that  a 
law  may  be  made  to  eommaud  the  will"/'  Nothing  lessj  if  he 
speaks  of  the  law  of  man.  My  argument  was  drawn  from 
the  leaser  to  the  greater;  thuSj— If  that  law  be  unjust^  which 
eommands  a  man  to  do  that  which  is  impossible  for  lum  to 
do,  then  that  law  is  likewise  unjust,  which  commands  him  to 
will  that  which  is  impossible  for  him  to  will *<  He  aecth  I 
condemn  them  both,  but  much  more  the  latter*  Yet,  upon 
his  principles,  he  who  commandeth  a  man  to  do  impossibi- 
lities, eommandeth  him  to  will  impossibilities;  because  with- 
out willing  them  he  cannot  do  them.  My  argument  is  ad 
kominem,  and  goes  upon  hia  own  grounds,— that  "though  the 
action  be  necessitated,  nevertheless  the  will  to  brejik  the  law 
mnketh  the  action  unjust^/*  And  yet  he  maintaineth,  that 
the  will  is  a^  much  or  more  necessitated  than  the  action, 
because  he  maketh  a  man  free  to  do  if  he  willj  but  not  free 
to  will.  If  a  man  ought  not  to  be  punished  for  a  neces^tated 
act,  then  neither  ought  he  to  be  punished  for  a  necessitated 
Mill. 

I  said  truly,  that  "  a  just  law  justly  executed,''  is  "  a  cause  [A  jiut  law 
of  justice*,"  He  inferreth,  that  he  hath  "shewed  that  all  laws  i"ut^tfl' 
are  just,  and  all  just  laws  are  justly  executed;"  and  hereupon  he  [^J^^n 
concludeth,  that  T  "confess  that  all"  I  "reply  unto  here  i& 
true-/'  Do  I  "confess,"'  that  "  all  laws  are  just  ?'*  No,  I  have  ~ 

demonstrated  the  contrary*  Or  do  I  believe,  that  "  all  just 
laws  arc  Justly  executed  ?"  It  may  he  so  in  Plato's  Common- 
wealth, or  in  Sir  Thomas  M ore's  Utopia,  or  in  my  Lord 
Verulam's  Atlantis ;  but  among  us  mortals,  it  is  rather  to  be 
wishedj  than  to  be  hoped  for.     He  who  builds  piu*tly  upon 


•  [Sec  jibove  in  the  Defeoce,  T.  H. 
Numb,  KIT.  p.  85.] 

*  [Clu,  Animndf.  upon  Kumb.  dv. 
p,  135.] 
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'    his  own  principles  and  partly  upon  his  adversary  s,  ia  iipt  very 
—  likely  to  lay  r  good  foundation. 

He  acciiseth  me  of  charging  liim  falsely ^  for  "  saying,  that 
God  having  commanded  one  thing  openly  plots  another  thing 
seerctly/'  which  he  calleth  one  of  my  "ugly  phrases^."  I  did  not 
charge  him  for  saying  that  God  did  so,  but  *^Hhat  He  might  do 
BO  without  injustice^/*  Whether  the  charge  be  true  or  fake, 
let  Ilia  own  words  hear  witness ; — ^*  That  which  God  does,  is 
made  just  by  His  doing;  just,  I  say,  in  Hinij  not  always  just 
in  us  by  the  example ;  for  a  man  that  shall  command  a  thing 
openly^  and  plot  secretly  the  hindrance  of  the  same,  if  he 
punish  him  he  so  commanded  for  not  doing  it,  is  unjust  */' 
I  wish  him  a  better  memory. 
Mankind  I  Said  there  was  never  any  time  when  maukind  was  without 
outtaira!  ^  govemors^  laws^  and  societies ^  He  answereth^  that  "it  is  very 
likely  to  he  true,  that  since  the  creation  there  never  was  a  time 
in  which  mankind  was  totally  without  society  ;**  and  confess- 
eth  further,  that  ''there  was  paternal  go%*ernment  in  Adam^" 
But  he  addethj  that  "in  those  places  where  there  are  civil  wars, 
there  is  neither  law,  nor  commonwealth,  nor  society*/  Why 
then  doth  he  teach  the  contrary  with  so  much  confidence, — 
that  *'it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  natural  state  of  men, 
before  they  entered  into  society,  was  a  war  of  all  men  against 
all  men^?*'  Why  doth  he  say  here,  that  "where  there  is  no 
law,  there  no  kilUng  or  auy  thing  else  can  be  unjust ;"  and 
that  "by  the  right  of  nature  we  destroy  {without  being  unjust) 
aU  that  is  noxious,  both  beasts  and  meu^'*  T^Hiere  there  was 
"paternal  government'"  from  the  beginniDg,  there  were  laws, 
there  were  societies,  there  was  no  *'  war  of  all  men  against  all 
men/'  Then  the  natural  state  of  men  was  never  without 
society.  Doth  he  call  a  civil  war  the  natural  state  of  men  ? 
Neither  was  Adam  alone  such  a  governor,  but  all  heads  otrm 
&milies.  Neither  the  whole  world,  nor  the  tenth  part  of  the 
worldj  was  ever  since  the  creation  without  society.     The 


*  [Qu.,  AuitnfcdT.  upon  Nunilk  sir, 
p.  139.] 

*  [Bettnctf  Nufnbu  xi¥. Above  p.  9B ; 
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world  was  long  without  war.  What  need  had  they  to  war  one 
upoQ  aiiotherj  who  had  the  sharing  of  the  wliole  worhl  among 
them?  And  when  there  was  war,  it  was  not  civil  war:  and 
when  and  where  there  are  civil  wars^  yet  there  are  lawa^ 
though  not  so  well  executed,  and  a  commonwealth,  though 
much  troubled  and  diaordercd.  For  him  to  make  the  natural 
and  primogenious  state  of  mankind  to  be  "  a  war  of  all  men 
against  all  men,"  to  be  lawless  without  govenimeut,  bar- 
barous without  societies  or  civility,  wherein  it  was  lawful  for 
any  man  to  kill  another  as  freely  as  a  wolf  or  a  tiger,  and  to 
enjoy  whatsoever  they  could  by  force  without  further  care  or 
conscience,  reflects  too  much,  not  only  upon  the  honour  of 
mankind,  but  likewise  upon  the  honour  of  God  Himself,  the 
Creator  of  mankind. 

Ue  chargeth  me  to  say,  that  "  there  never  was  a  time  when 
it  was  lawful  ordinarily  "  (those  were  my  words)  "  for  private 
men  to  kill  one  another  for  their  own  preaervatiou*^/*  I  say 
the  Pame  still,  in  that  sense  wherein  I  said  it  then;  and  1 
think  all  the  world  may  say  the  same  with  me,  except  him- 
self. In  cases  extraordinary^  as  when  a  man  is  assaulted  by 
thieves  or  murderers,  I  said  expressly  then,  and  I  say  the 
same  now,  that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  another  in  liis  own  defence, 
'  cum  nwderamifie  inculpatm  tuiei^B ;'  and  thia  ia  all  wliich  the 
laws  of  God  or  nature  do  allow  i  which  Cicero  in  his  defence 
of  Milo  pleadeth  for,  as  the  words  ibllowing  do  abundantly 
testify, — "  Ui  si  vita  nosira  in  aliquas  tnmdm»j  m  in  Hot,  in 
tela  aui  fafronnm  ant  inimieorfimi  ijicidhsetf  omnh  honesia 
ratio  €MS€i  e^^pediendiB  mlutis  f^ — and  again,-^"  Hoc  et  rattQ 
doctis,  et  necessitm  barhariSj  et  mos  gmUihm^  et  feris  natvra 
ip»a  pre&gcripmt,  ut  ommm  semper  mm  4/u4cum/ue  upe  poment, 
h  corpore,  a  capite,  a  vitd  md  propuharentV^  I  wonder  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  cite  this  place  so  directly  against  him- 
self. He  saith  the  same  words  in  general  that  I  say,  but  in 
a  quite  contrary  sense, — that  by  the  law  of  nature  any  man 
may  kill  anotlier  without  scruple,  "  if  he  do  but  suspect  him," 
or  "if  he  may  be  noisome  to  him,"  as  freely  as  man  might 
pluck  up  a  weed  or  any  herb,  because  it  draws  the  nourish- 
ment another  way ;  and  this  ordinarily,  though  the  other  do 


Ni^ver  law* 
M  for  prl- 
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another* 
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not  offer  to  assault  turn,  and  though  his  own  life  be  m  no 
manner  of  peril"",  Tliis  he  maketh  to  he  the  first,  and  to  be 
the  natural,  state  of  mankind^  before  they  had  entered  into 
any  pacts  one  with  another.  In  this  sense  I  did  deny,  and 
do  still  deiiv,  that  it  either  is.  or  ever  was,  ordinarily  laix^ful 
for  one  private  man  to  kill  another :  though  he  plead  his  own 
preservation  and  well-being  never  so  much,  and  altboqg:h 
T.  IL  telleth  tus  here^  without  either  reason  or  authorit}', 
that  "it  aeemeth  to"  him,  "that  God  doth  account  such  kill- 
jng  no  sin"  i" — an  e.vcellent  casuist  I  All  creatures  forbeitr  to 
prey  n^Kin  their  owu  kindj  except  in  case  of  es:tremc  huBger. 

*',*.,., ,  ,  .  .  * ,  Pmrcii 

"  CogmKtiB  niaculis  simiHs  fcra.     Quwido  leoni 
**  Fortior  eripult  vit*iw  leo !     Quo  netnore  miquun 
♦*  Eipiravit  aper  majons  dentibus  apri  ? 
**  ludica  tygris  Kjpt  vaJidiL  cam  ty gride  pacrtii 
*•  Perpetual  11.     Sacyis  inter  se  canvcnit  ursis*.*' 

And  were  mankind  only  made  to  murder  one  another  pro- 
iniscuou^^ly  ?  That  is,  to  be  worse  than  wild  beasts,  or  savage 
cannibals* 

We  beheld  him  even  now  more  bold  than  welcome  with 
the  Holy  Scriptiures,  saving  only  that  he  abstained  from  the 
imputation  of  "jargon,"  Now  he  jests  with  "the  pulpit**;:**  as 
well  he  may^  considering  what  small  benefit  he  hath  reeeLved 
from  it.  Then  he  laughs  at  *'  cases  of  conscience  ;**  not  in 
hia  sleeve,  or  through  his  fingersj  although  God  Almighty 
was  more  careful  iu  stating  the  eases  of  blood-guiltiness 
punctually ;  but  he  loves  a  distinction  worse  than  man- 
slaughter : — **  After  the  man  is  killed"  (saith  he),  "  the 
Bishop  shall  be  judge,  whether  the  necessity  was  iuTincible, 
or  the  danger  extreme,  as  being  a  case  of  consdence^,*'  If 
he  had  writ  this  defence  of  wilful  murder,  as  Demosthenes 
did  the  praise  of  Helen'',  or  Erasmus  the  commendation  of 
folly*,  only  to  tiy  bis  wit,  it  had  been  too  much  to  jest 
with  the  blood  of  man ;  but  to  do  it  in  earnest,  contraiy  to 
the  law  of  God  and  naturcj  without  any  authority,  sacred  or  7«> 

■  [Abovo    in    tlif    Defftice.    T.  H,  *i  [Ibid.] 

Kmnkliv,  p^.  S5,  M.]  r  [iMtFaUJt   w«a  the  antlior  of  (tie 

*  [du.»  AjuomiIv.  upon  Numb.  xlv.  *Ek4¥nt  *Eymd^iMr.'\ 
p.  140,]  *  iMmpias  *E/fmipMr^  seti  Stultltiiel 

•  rimv.,  SaL»  %v,  159 — IC*,]  Lftus,  is  the  dilt  of  «  iatiric*!  tt»ct  of  i 
^  [Qu.,  Aiiiiii«dv.  upon  NumK  XIV.       Erasmus  piiiiLi«h«'d  by  liim    in    1^21. 

p.  140*]  witb  a  diHLcAdoii  i<i  Sir  ThnniJiE  Mutr, J 
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profane,  without  reasoii,  nay,  without  common  sense,  is  his  m*cot)n*^ 
own  peculiar  privilege.  —    — 

And  yet,  before  he  leave  this  subject,  he  must;  needs  be 
ftimbling  once  more  upon  the  old  string,^that  in  the  natu- 
ral state  of  man  every  man  might  lawfully  kill  any  man 
whom  lie  suspected^  or  who  might  be  noisome  to  him ;  and 
so,  taking  this  for  grauted,  he  conchideth,  that  he  might 
lawfully  resign  it  up  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrate'.  I 
was  the  more  sparing  in  confuting  this  point,  because  it  is  so 
absurdj  that  the  very  repetition  of  it  is  a  siufficient  confuta- 
tion; it  being  an  opinion  so  barbarous,  and  so  brutish,  fitter 
for  a  bloody  cannibal,  one  of  the  African  anthropophagi, 
than  one  who  hath  borne  the  name  of  Christian,  or  been  a 
member  of  any  ciril  society  i  such  an  opinion^  as,  if  it  had 
not  all  laws  of  God  and  man  against  it,  yet  the  horrid  conse- 
quences of  it,  if  it  were  once  entertained,  would  chase  it  out 
of  the  world,  irith  the  propugner  of  it.  I  would  not  cast 
away  one  text  of  Seriptnre  upon  it,  but  that  he  admitteth 
that  proof,  and  rejecteth  all  ^' human  authority"/^ 

My  first  reason  is  demonstrative ; — because  all  killing  of 
men  by  private  men  wa.s  forbidden  to  all  mankind  by  the 
positive  law  of  God,  presently  after  tlie  flood,  before  there 
were  ever  any  such  pacts  as  he  imagiiieth  in  the  world, 
'^  Whoso  sheddcth  man's  blood,  by  man  slmll  his  blood  be  G«ii,  ix.  B. 
shed ;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  He  man,"  That  wliich 
he  makes  lawful  in  the  natural  state  of  man^  and  only  prohi- 
bited by  covenant  between  man  and  man,  was  declared  un- 
lawful by  the  positive  law  of  God  to  Noah  and  his  postenty, 
from  whom  all  the  cities  and  societies  and  commonwealths 
in  the  world  are  descended. 

Secondly,  this  law  of  God  was  no  new  law  then,  hut  a  de- 
claration of  the  law  of  nature,  which  was  imprinted  in  the 
heart  of  man  fi*om  the  beginning;  as  appearetli  evidently  by 
the  reason  annexed  to  the  law, — '^  For  in  the  image  of  God 
made  He  man"  (either  in  the  family  of  Adam  was  the  natural 
itate  of  man,  or  there  never  was  any  natural  state  of  man  in 
the  world) ;  before  any  ^uch  commonwealths  as  he  imagineth 
could  be  gathered,  or  any  such  pacts  or  covenants  made. 

[Qu.,  Aiiim*dv,  tipon  Numh.  xiv,  ^  [IMd.,]  Fount.  i»r  Atg*^  [p,  5*] 
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Part    Yet  even  then  the  killing  of  those  whom  they  judged  noi- 
—  some  to  them  by  private  persons,  was  not  only  esteemed  an 


ordinary  sin,  but  was  a  crying  sin;  for  which  we  have  the 
Gen.  iv.  10.  testimony  of  God  Himself  to  Cain, — "  What  hast  thou  done? 
the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  Me  from  the 
ground/' 

Thirdly,  private  men  never  resigned  up  into  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign  magistrate  the  power  of  defending  their  own 
lives  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  though  it  were  with  the 
death  of  the  assailant ;  for  that  power  they  hold  still.  Let 
him  not  confound  two  diJ9ferent  powers  together.  This 
power  which  he  challengeth,  affirming  that  the  people  did 
resign  it  to  the  mi^strate,  which  we  deny  with  detestation, 
is  "  a  right  to  destroy  whatsoever  a  man  thinketh  can  annoy 
him''  (they  are  his  own  words  in  this  place),  or  ^^a  general 
power  of  killing  their  enemies ;"  that  is,  of  killing  whom- 
soever they  will,  for  all  men  by  their  doctrine  are  their  ene- 
mies, seeing  he  maketh  it  ^^a  war  of  all  men  against  all 
men."  Now  if  private  men  had  once  such  a  right  and  did 
resign  it  up  into  the  hand  of  the  sovereign  magistrate,  then 
the  sovereign  magistrate  may  use  the  same  right  still,  and 
kill  whomsoever  he  thinketh  may  annoy  him,  without  sin  : 
[1  Sam.  but  this  he  cannot  do.  Saul  sinned  in  killing  the  Gibeon- 
—2  Sara,    ites,  and  the  priests.     "  "^Mierefore  wilt  thou  sin  against  in- 

1  Sam.^:d"x.  »^®^^  blood?"     David  sinned  in  killing  Uriah.     It  is  said 
^■rj^™-  of  Manasseh,  that  "  he  filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood, 

2  icings      which  the  Lord  would  not  pardon."     Ahab  is  styled  a  mur- 
[f  Kin^    dercr,— *'  Hast  thou  kiUed,"  &c. 

XXI.  19.]         Lastly,  the  exaggerations  of  this  sin  in  Holy  Scripture, 

and  the  incredible  ways  which  God  useth  to  find  it  out,  and 

those  blind  blows*  and  ghastly  horrors  of  conscience  which 

do  ordinarily  accompany  it,  do  proclaim  to  all  the  world,  that 

there  is  more  in  it  than  an  offence  against  mutual  pacts  and 

ProT.         covenants  between  man  and  man.     "  He  that  doth  violence 

DeutVxix!  ^o  ^^e  blood  of  any  person,  shall  flee  to  the  pit,  let  no  man 

Exod.^ixi.  ®*^y  him."     The  wilful  murderer  must  be  pulled  out  of  the 

14.  city  of  refuge ;  yea,  God's  altar  must  yield  him  no  protection. 

fNumb."   '  This  sin  is  a  defacing  of  the  image  of  God;  "it  defileth"  a 

XXXV.  83.] 

«  [Quos  diri  conscia  facti  Mens  ha-       .Tuv.,  Sat.,  xiii.  193,  19*.] 
bet  attonitos   et   *urdo  verbere  caedit." 
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whole  "laod;*"  and  proceedcth  from  the  special  instig&tioQ  of  Ducoum^ 


O 


IL 


the  denlj  who  ''  w^as  a  murderer  from  the  beemmng/ 
how  hea^y  (said  one)  is  the  weight  of  innocent  blood  1  How  44. 
much  do  all  authors,  sacred  and  civil,  inveigh  against  the 
ahedding  of  innocent  blood  I  Some  have  apprehended  a 
791  fish'a  head  in  the  platter  for  the  head  of  him  thej  had  mur- 
dered Others,  after  a  horrid  murder^  had  been  observed  to 
have  their  hands  continnatly  upon  their  daggers^.  This  opi- 
nion of  his  takes  away  all  difference  betw  een  nocent  and  in- 
nocent blood.  This  inward  gnilt,  tlicse  fears  of  vengeance, 
and  the  estxaordinary  providence  of  God  in  the  discovery  of 
murders,  do  proclaim  aloud,  that  there  is  more  in  bloodguilt- 
iness  than  the  breach  of  mutual  pacta  between  man  and  man. 

In  the  next  place^  he  maketh  us  an  elaborate  discourse  of  T.  H.  at- 
a  lion,  and  a  bear,  and  an  ox%  as  if  he  stood  probationer  for  pe'Si  for 
the  place  of  attorney-general  of  the  brutes.     This  is  evident,  '^^^^^^^ 
— he  hath  deserved  better  of  them,  than  either  of  his  God,  or 
of  liis  religion,  or  of  the  human  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  he  acquitteth  the  beasts  from  the  domi- 
nion of  man*^  and  denieth  that  they  owe  him  any  subjection. 
He  that  shall  use  T.  IL  his  books  as  the  countr}^mau  did  his 
prognosticationj  write  down  everj^  thing  contrary, — fair  for 
foul,  and  fonl  for  fair^  true  for  false,  and  false  for  truc> — if 
he  could  get  but  a  good  wager  upon  each  opimoji^  would 
have  advantage  euough.  I  hope  he  doth  not  imderstaud  it 
of  a  political  *'^  dominion ^^  or  subjection,  but  only  that  the 
other  creatures  were  designed  by  God  for  the  use  and  service 
of  men ;  in  the  same  sense  that  VirgU  aaith, 

*■  Sic  vo*  tion  vobk  vdlcra  fcttU  ovt's. 
**  Sie  fO*  non  v«bii  fcrtis  aratra  hovei**/' 

When  God  had  created  man,  male  and  female,  after  Hia 
own  image,  He  gave  them  His  benediction ;  "  Subdue  the  CLti.  i, 
earth,  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  f^Yory  living  thing  that  moveth 
upon  the  earth/'  And  this  very  dominion  was  a  part  of  the 
'*  image  of  Godj"  wherein  man  was  created*     Theretbrc  God  fQeri**.a~  ] 


f  [At  in  Mserted  of  Richard  III, 
Al\er  the  murtU-r  nf  the  two  youtig^ 
princpB :  see  HMmiheodi  Chroti,^  v(»L 
lii.  p.  735,] 


'  [Qti.f  Anim«dT.  upon  Kumh,  niv, 
pfk  HI,  HZ] 
'  ribiil.,  p.  H2.] 
*  [Virgil I  !n  Dfinitui'  Life,  <?.  SYii.] 
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P  A  K1 


tlie  creaturea 


Gen.  ii.  10. 


brought 

under  Himself,  to  "  give 


aan  as  to  their  lord  and  master | 

them  names/^  winch  is  a  sign  and 

Therefore  said  the  kinglj  prophet, 


e.  [7.] 


a  proof  of  dominion* 
aU  TiiL    « Thou  madest  him"  (man)  "  to  have  dominion  over  the 
works  of  Thy  hands ;  Thou  hast  put  all  things  in  subjection 
under  bis  feet,  all  sheep  and  oxen/'  &c.     Here  is  but  a  harsh  \ 
beginning  of  his  attorneyship. 

Secondly,  he  maintaineth,  that  the  lion  hath  as  much 
right,  or,  as  he  calleth  it,  "  liberty,"  to  eat  the  man,  as  the 
man  hath  to  eat  the  ox*^.  I  hope  he  will  not  deny,  that  the 
Creator  of  all  tilings  had  right  to  the  donation  of  His  oim 
ix.  a  creatures*  Man  hath  God's  deed  of  gift : — '^  Eveiy  movingj 
thing  that  hveth  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  even  as  the  green 
herb  have  I  given  you  all  things/'  Can  he  shew  such  an- 
other grant  for  the  Uons  to  devour  men  ?  "^Tien  God  said 
lGcii/ix.6,j  ^^  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 

shed,  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  He  man," — was  it  in- 
tended only,  that  his  blood  should  be  preserved  for  the  lionB? 
or  do  not  their  teeth  deface  God's  image  as  much  as  man's 
weapons?     But  "the  lion  had  hberty  to  eat  man  long  be^l 
foiT'',"    He  is  mistaken.  The  creatures  did  bear  a  more  awful  I 
respect  to  the  image  of  God  in  man  befoi*  his  fall ;  b\it  man'i 
rebeUion  to  God  was  punished  with  the  rebellion  of  the  i 
tnres  to  him.     He  aaith,  '^  it  was  impossible  for  most  men  tc 
have"  God's  "hcensc"  to  use  the  creatures  for  their  suste*^ 
nance*.     Why  so  ?     As  if  all  the  world  were  not  then  com- 
prised in  the  family  of  Noah :  or  as  if  the  commandments 
and  dispensations  of  God  were  not  then  delivered  from  father 
to  son  by  tradition,  as  they  were  long  after  by  writings     He 
asketh,  how  I  would  have  been  offended  if  he  should  hat 
spoken  of  man  as  Pliny  dothj — 'Hhan  whom  there  is  no  liv'-l 
ing  creature  more  wretched  or  more  prond^*^     Not  half  so 
much  as  now,     Pliny  taxeth  only  the  faults  of  men ;  he  vili- 
fieth  not  their  human  nature.     "  Most  wretched  ;" — what  is 
that  but  an  argument  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?     God 
would  never  have  created  the  most  noble  of  His  creatures  for 


*  [Qn.t  A  trim  adv.  upon  Numb.  xit. 

•  [Ibid,] 


jLut  Ruperbjua,'*     PHn,,  N»i.  Hist,,  lib 
il  c.  5  i  g\iot«d  by  T.  Rp  Qu.,  ibid,] 
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the  most  wretched  being,     "  Or  more  proud ;" — that  is,  than  Discoukbk 

some  men.     "  Corrupt h  optimt  /?e5*ima^'— "the  best  things,  — — 

beiog  corrupted,  turn  the  worst/' 

But  he  acknowlcdgeth  ''  two  advantages  which  man  hath 
above  other  creatures^  hia  tongue  and  his  hand?."  Is  it  pos- 
sible, that  any  man  who  beheveth  that  he  hath  an  immortal 
souJ,  or  that  reason  and  understanding  arc  any  thing  but 
empty  names,  should  so  far  forget  himself  and  his  thankful- 
ness to  God,  as  to  prefer  his  tougxie  and  hia  hands  before  an 
immortal  soul  and  reason?  Then  we  may  well  change  the 
definition  of  a  man  which  those  old  dunces  the  philosophers 
left  us,  'man  is  a  reasonable  creature,'  into  this  new  one, 
'  man  is  a  jnating  thing  with  two  hands/  How  much  more 
waa  the  human  nature  beholden  to  TuUy,  a  heathen^  who 
7i»2  5aid,  tlmt  man  differed  from  other  creatures  in  reaaon  and 
speech**;  or  to  Ovid,  who  styieth  man, 

If  he  have  no  better  luck  in  defending  his  Leviathan,  he  will 
have  no  great  cause  to  boast  of  his  "  making''  men  "  exam- 
pleaV 

And  now  it  aeemeth  he  hath  played  his  masterpiece  j  for 
in  the  rest  of  his  Animadversions  in  this  section  we  find  alow 
ebb  of  matter*  Concerning  consultations,  he  saith  nothing 
but  this,  that  my  writing  "was  caused  physically,  antece- 
dent ly,  ejLtrinsecally/*  by  his  answer^  In  good  time.  By  which 
I  see  riglit  well,  that  he  understaudeth  not  what  a  pljysical 
cause  is«  Did  he  think  his  answer  was  so  mathematical  to 
compel  or  necessitate  me  to  write  ?  Noj  I  confess  I  deter- 
mined myself.  And  his  answer  was  but  a  slender  occasion ; 
which  would  have  had  Uttle  weight  with  me,  but  for  a  w*iser  prov.  xjivi. 
itian's  advice,  to  prevent  his  ovcr*weening  opinion  of  his  own  ^^^  ^  \^i 
abilities.     And  then  folio weth  his  old  dish  of  twice- sodden  ^^^^!^l^^^ 

to   [lift  1()||]f| 

coleworta.  about  "free,''  and  "necessarv/'  and  "  contingent,"  i****  t^^  i^* 

*  wise  in  hii 


and  "  free  to  do  if  he  ' 
alreadv. 


riU™  i''  which  we  have  had  often  enough  ovnv  con- 


Kis  distinction  between  '<seen"  and  "unseen  necessity**/*  See^and 

utiAeen 
i  fQu.,  ibid.]  ixxviil  p.  34B.]  necessity, 

*  fck.,  Dc  OfBc,*  i  16.     **  Ratio  et         *  [Ibiii*  Atiinijidv.  iipoti  Knjiib*iiv. 
oritio/*]  p*  li3*] 

*  [Ovid,  Mrtiiin„i7(J,]  "*  [Ib»L] 

*  [Qii.,    AnJmodv.     upon    KuiiiIk  "  [Ibid.,  p*  1H.] 
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deserveth  more  comideratioii.  The  meaning  is,  that  seen 
necessity  doth  take  away  eonsnitation,  but  unseen  necessity 
datli  not  take  away  consultation,  or  human  endeavours. 

Unseen  necessity  is  of  two  sorts.  Either  it  is  altogether 
uniteeu  and  unknown,  either  what  it  is,  or  that  it  is ;  such  a 
necessity  doth  not  take  away  consultation,  or  human  endea- 
i^urs-  Suppose  au  office  were  prirately  disposed^  yet  he 
who  knoweth  nothing  of  the  disposition  of  itj  may  be  as  solici- 
tous and  industrious  to  obtain  it  as  though  it  were  not  dis- 
posed at  alL  But  the  necessity  which  he  labonreth  to  intro- 
duce, is  no  such  unseen  unknown  necessity.  For  though  he 
know  not  wliat  the  causes  have  determined  particularly,  or 
what  the  necessity  is,  yet  he  believeth,  that  he  knoweth  in 
generalj  that  the  causes  are  determined  from  eternity,  and 
that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  second  sort  of  unseen  necessity  is  that,  which  is  unseen 
in  particular  what  it  is,  but  it  is  not  imknown  in  general 
that  it  is.  And  this  kind  of  unseen  necessity  doth  take  away 
all  consultation,  and  endearours,  and  the  use  of  means,  as 
much  as  if  it  were  seen  in  particular.  As,  supposing  that  the 
Car  din  ak  have  elected  a  Pope  in  private,  but  the  declaration 
of  the  person  who  is  elected  is  kept  secret ;  here  is  a  neces- 
sity, the  Papacy"  is  full ;  and  this  necessity  is  unseen  in  par* 
ticular,  whilst  no  man  knoweth  who  it  is ;  yet,  forasmucli  as 
it  is  known  that  it  is,  it  taketh  away  all  endeavours  and  con- 
sultations as  much  as  if  the  Pope  were  publicly  enthroned* 
Or  suppose  a  jury  have  given  in  a  privy  verdict^  no  man  know- 
eth what  it  is  until  the  next  court*day,  yet  it  is  known  gene- 
rally that  the  jurors  are  agreed  and  the  verdict  is  given  in : 
here  is  an  imseen  necessity;  yet  lie  who  should  use  any 
further  consultations  or  make  further  applications  in  the 
case,  were  a  fooL  So,  though  the  particular  determination 
of  the  catiiea  be  not  known  to  us  what  it  is,  yet^  if  we  know 
that  the  oauses  are  particularly  determined  from  eten\ity,  we 
know  that  no  consultation  or  endeavour  of  ours  can  alter 
them. 

But  it  may  be  fiirthcr  objected,  that,  though  they  caniw 
alter  tliom,  yet  they  may  help  to  accomplish  them*     It  was 
neeoasftiy,  that  all  who  sailed  willi  St.  Paul  should  be  saved 
from  shipwreck;  yet  St*  Paul  told  them,  that  *' except'*  the 
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fihipmeii  "did  abide  in  the  ship,  they  could  not  be  saved/'  DttcountK 

Sq,  though  the  event  be  necessarily  determinedj  jet  cowsul '- — 

tatiou  or  the  like  means  oiay  be  necessary  to  the  determina- 
tion of  it.  I  answer,  the  question  is  not^  whether  the  means 
be  necessary  to  the  end ;  for  that  ia  gLgreed  upon  by  oil  par- 
ties ;  but  the  question  isj  to  whom  the  ordering  of  the  means 
which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  event,  doth  pro- 
perly belongj  whether  to  the  First  Cause  or  to  the  free  agent* 
If  it  belong  to  the  free  agent  under  God  {as  we  say  it  doth)^ 
then  it  coucerneth  him  to  use  consultations  and  aU  good 
andearours,  as  requisite  means  to  obtain  the  desired  end. 
But  if  the  disposition  of  the  means  belong  solely  and  wholly 
to  God  (as  lie  saith  it  doth),  and  if  God  have  ordered  all 
means,  as  well  as  ends  and  events,  particularly  and  precisely, 
then  it  were  not  only  a  thankless  aud  su pert! nous  office  to 
consnJt  what  were  the  fittest  means  to  obtain  an  end,  when 
Gotl  hath  determined  what  must  be  the  otilj  means,  and  no 
other ;  but  jdso  a  sanciness,  aud  a  kind  of  tempting  of  God, 
for  a  man  to  intrude  himself  int§  the  execution  of  God  Al- 
793  mighty^s  decrees ;  whereas  he  ought  rather  to  cast  away  all 
care  aud  all  thought  on  his  part^  and  resign  himself  up 
wholly  to  the  disposition  of  the  second  causes,  which  act 
nothing  but  by  the  special  determinatiou  of  God, 

Concerning  admonition  he  saitb  less  than  of  consultation,  fr^iithjngi 
*'  The  reason"'  (saith  he),  "  why  we  admonish  men*'  of  under-  lu  Jiy  ne* 
standing   rather  than    "  children,"  fools,    and   madmen,    is  ^ni[j^^*,JJ* 
becanse  they  are  more  capable  of  "the  good  and  evil  couse- »™ ^^^ 
(juencea  of  their  aetions/'  and  have  more  "expcnence,'*  and 
their  passions  arc  more  conform  to  their  ^*  admonitors ** ;"  that 
is  to  say,  moderate  and  staid.     And  then,  after  his  brag- 
gadocio manner,  he  concludetb,— ^'^  There  be  therefore  reasons 
under  licaven  which  the  Bishop  knows  not  of  ^/^     My  one 
reason — "  because  they  have  the  use  of  reason^   and   true 
liberty,   with   a   domitiiou    over   their  own    actions,   which 
children,   ibols,   aud   madmen   have   not'^ — iuclufleth    more 
than  all  his  three  reasons  put  together.     What  is  it  that 
weigheth  the  good  nnd  evil  consequences  of  our  actions? 
Reason.     What  is  it  that  preser^eth  us  from  being  trans- 
ported with  our  passions?    Reason*    And  what  ia  experienced 

*  [Qu.,  Animiwiir.  u|iqi]  Mumb.  liif.  pp,  1+*,  115.]  *  [IbUl,,  p.  I M.] 
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of  good  and  evil  ?  Reason  improved  by  obaervatioii.  So  we 
liave  gained  nothing  by  the  change  of  my  reason,  but  three 
cracked  groats  for  one  good  shilling. 

But  he  bath  omitted  the  principal  part  of  my  answer,  that 
is,  tho  ^^libertj^  and  dominion  over  their  actions/^  which  men 
of  uaderstanding  have  much  more  than  '^children,  fools,  or 
madmen  f'  withont  whieli  all  hia  capableness  of  "  good  and 
evil  consequences/*  all  his  "  experience*'  of  good  and  evil,  all 
hi^  calmness  and  moderation,  do  signify  just  nothing.  Let  a 
man  have  as  much  capacit}"  as  Solomon,  as  much  experience 
m  Kcstor^  as  much  moderation  m  Socrates ;  yet,  if  he  have 
no  power  to  dispose  of  himself^  nor  to  order  his  own  actions, 
but  be  hurried  a  nay  by  the  second  causes  iuevitablvj  irre- 
sistibly, withont  his  own  will^  it  is  to  as  much  purpose  to 
ndmonisb  liim,  as  when  learns  had  his  wings  melted  by  the 
sun^  and  wa;s  tumbling  down  headlong  into  the  sea^;,  to 
liave  admonished  him  to  take  heed  of  drowning,  A  season-  I 
able  admonition  may  do  mucli  good ;  but  that  is  upon  our 
principles,  not  upon  his.  If  all  events^  with  all  their  circnin- 
stances,  and  the  certain  means  to  effect  them^  were  precisely 
determined  from  eternityj  it  were  high  presumption  in  us  to 
interpose  withont  special  warrant.  Those  means  which  we 
judge  most  convenient,  are  often  not  looked  upon  by  God 
Almighty;  Who  doth  use  to  bring  light  out  of  darkness,  and 
restore  sight  by  clay  and  spittle,  and  preserve  men  from 
periahiug  by  perishing,  No  paragraph  escapeth  liim  without 
some  supererogatory  ahaurdities-  As  here,  that  a  man  may 
"  deh berate"  without  "  the  use  of  reason,"  that  brute 
**  beasts"  may  deliberate,  that  madness  or  frenzy  is  "  strength 
of  passion  \" 

He  insisteth  longer  upon  moral  praise  and  dispraise,  or 
moral  goodness  or  badness ;  but  speedeth  worse,  entangling 
himself  in  twenty  errors,  as  these  which  follow. — *'  Meta^ 
physical  goodness  is  but  an  idle  term- * — that  is  good  where- 
with a  man  is  "  pleased '^^ — *' good  is  not  of  absolute  ^igniflca- 
tion  to  all  men*' — *'  nothing  is  good  or  evil  but  in  regard  of 
tlic  a**tion  proceeding  from  it,  and  the  person  to  ^hom  it 
doth  good  or  hurt" — '*  Satan  is  evil  to  us^  but  good  to  God*'-^ 
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"  if  there  were  laws  amoug  beasts^  a  horse  would  be  as  Duroufcut 

morally  good  as  man*' — '*  tbe  difference  between  natural  and '. — 

moral  goodness^  proceedetb  from  the"  (civil)  "  law'' — "  the 
law  is  all  the  right  reason  that  we  have*^ — '*  we  make  it  right 
reaiOti  by  our  a[>probation** — all  "  actions  of  subjects^  if  they 
be  conformable  to  the  law  of  the  land,  arc  mondly  good'' — 
**  moral  praise  is  from  obedience  to  the  law,  moral  dispraise 
is  from  disobedience  to  the  law" — "  to  a  ay  a  thing  is  goodj  is 
to  sayj  It  is  as  I,  or  another,  or  the  state  would  have  it" — 
"  that  is  good  to  every  man  which  is  so  far  good  as  he  can 
see^* — "all  the  reii\  good,  whieh  we  call  honest  and  morally 
virtuous,  is  that  wbich  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law^^«*the  law 
is  "tbe  infallible  rule  of  moral  goodness"— -our  particular 
reason  is  not  "  right  reason" — '  the  reason  of  our  governor, 
whom  we  have  set  over  ourselves,  is  right  reason' — "  his  laws, 
whatsoever  they  be,  are  in  the  place  of  right  reason  to  us" — 
"  as  in  play  morality  eonsisteth  in  not  renouncing  the  tnunp, 
so  all  oiur  morality  eonsisteth  in  not  disobeying  the  law'*"  Is 
not  here  a  hopefiU  Utter  of  young  errors,  to  be  all  formed  out 
of  three  penfids  of  ink  ?  as  if  he  had  been  dreaming  lately  in 
Error's  den.  One  Anticyra  will  not  afford  hellebore  enough 
to  cure  him  perfectly',  I  was  apt  to  Hatter  myself  awhile, 
that  by  **  the  law**  he  understood  the  law  of  right  reason  j  but 
I  found  it  too  evident,  that  by  right  reason  he  understands 
the  arbitrary  ediets  of  an  elective  governor,  I  could  not 
choose  but  call  to  mind  that  of  our  laureat  poet, — 

"God  help  the  mAn  ito  wrapt  in  Eiror'i  endlesi  trt'm  '  f 

794  The  reader  might  well  have  expected  matter  of  more  edifi-  what  u 
cation  upon  this  subject:  asj  wherein  the  formal  reason  of  good.' 
goodness  dotli  consist,  in  com  cniencc,  or  in  the  obtaining  of 
all  due  perfections ;  as  likewise,  the  distinction  of  good,  either 
subjectively,  into  tbe  goods  of  tbe  mind,  the  goods  of  tbe 
body,  and  the  goods  of  fortune*,  or  fonnally,  into  bonum 
hmiesium^  utikf  et  dekctabik'^^  or,  honestly  good^  profitably 
good,  and  delightfully  good,  Tbat  which  is  honestly  good, 
is  desirable  in  itself,  and  as  it  is  such.  That  which  is  profit- 
ably good^  is  that  which  is  to  be  desired  as  conducing  to  tbe 
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obtaiiiiiig  of  some  other  good  Thirdly,  delightfully  good  is 
that  pleasure,  which  doth  arise  from  the  obtaiwing  of  the 
other  goods  desired*  But  he  hath  quite  cashiered  the  two 
former  sorts  of  good,  that  which  is  honestly  goodj  and  that 
which  is  profitably  good ;  and  acknowledgeth  only  that  which 
is  delightfully  goodj  or  that  which  pleaseth  him  or  uic:  so 
aSj  if  our  humours  differ^  goodness  most  difler ;  and  as  our 
humours  change,  goodness  must  chauge ;  as  the  ehamelion 
chaugeth  her  colours*  Many  things  are  good  that  pleate 
not  111,  and  many  things  please  us  that  are  not  good.  Thus 
he  hath  left  no  real  good  in  the  world,  but  only  that  which  is 
relatively  good.  Thus  he  hath  made  the  devil  himaelf  to 
become  good,  and  (which  is  yet  worse)  "  good  to  God/*  Thus 
he  hath  made  horses  to  be  as  capable  of  moral  goodneas  as 
men,  if  they  had  but  only  ^Maws."  I  wonder  why  he  should 
stick  at  that*  Laws  tire  but  commaudsj  and  commands  may 
be  intimated  to  horses,  as  we  might  see  in  Bankes  his  horse, 
which  we  might  call  (upon  his  principles)  an  honest,  virtuous, 
and  morally  good,  horse,  Tliere  is  a  woe  denounced  against 
Iwi.  T.  sa  them  who  "  call  evil  good  and  good  e^il."  This  is  not 
all  J  he  confesseth,  that  '^  lawmakers  are  men,  and  may  err, 
and  think  that  law  gooti  for  the  people  which  is  not ' ;" 
yet  with  the  same  breath  he  telleth  us,  that  there  is  no  other 
"right  reason''  but  their  "law,'*  which  "is  the  infallible 
rule  of  moral  goodness*,"  So  right  reason  and  erring 
r^uson,  a  fallible  rule  and  an  infalhble  rule,  are  all  one 
with  him.  What?  No  other  rule  but  this  one  Lesbian  rulej 
the  arbitrary  dictates  of  a  governor  ?  What  is  become  of  the 
eternal  law,  or  the  rule  of  justice  in  God  Himself?  What 
is  become  of  the  Dirine  positive  law  recorded  in  Holy 
Scriptures?  What  is  become  of  the  law  of  nature,  im- 
printed naturally  in  the  heart  of  every  man  by  the  finger  of 
God  Himself?  Wliat  is  become  of  the  law  of  nations,  that 
ia,  those  principles  which  have  been  commonly  and  univer- 
sally received  as  laws  by  all  nations  in  all  ages»  or  at  least  the 
most  prudent,  pious,  and  civil  nations?  What  is  become  of 
that  syntcrcsis**  or  noble  light  of  the  soul,  which  God  hath 
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given  mankind  to  preserve  them  from  vices  ?     Are  they  all  Diicouhik 

gone  ?  all  vanished  ?  and  is  no  rnlc  remaining  but  only  the — 

arbitrary  edicts  of  a  mortal  law-giver,  who  may  command  ua 
to  turn  Turks  or  Pagans  to-morrow,  who  by  his  own  confes- 
sion "  may  err^'  in  his  law-giving  ?  Then,  not  only  "  power 
absolutely  irresistible  doth  justify  whatsoever  it  doth,'^  bnt 
also  the  power  of  mortal  man  may  justify  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  immortal  God.  But  1  have  shewed  him  suffi- 
ciently, that  there  are  unjust  laws,  not  only  towards  God,  but 
likewise  towards  men;  that  unjust  laws  do  not  acquit  our 
active  obedience  to  them  from  damnable  sin ;  that  it  is  not 
only  lawful  but  neccasary  to  disobey  them ;  that  God  Himself  Ejtod J.  21, 
hath  approved  such  disobedience,  and  rewarded  it.  To  con* 
elude,  it  is  not  the  pleasing  of  him  or  me,  or  aome  private 
benefit  that  may  redound  from  thence  to  him  or  me,  that 
makes  anything  to  be  truly  good,  but  the  meeting  of  all  per- 
fection in  it  whereof  that  thing  is  capable,  '*  Bonum  ex 
integrd  emtsd,  malum  ejr  qmlibei  dtfectu'* — '^  all  requisite  per- 
fections must  concur  to  make  a  thing  good,  but  one  only 
defect  makes  it  evil."  Nothing  is  morally  good,  nothing  is 
praiseworthy,  but  that  which  is  truly  honest  and  virtuous. 
And,  on  the  other  aide^  nothing  is  morally  bad,  nothing  is 
dispraise  worthy,  but  that  which  is  dishonest  and  vicious. 

To  wrangle  everlastingly,  whether  those  encouragements  Reward-t  of 
which  are  given  to  setting  dogs  and  coyducks  and  the  like  be  men  differ, 
rewards*',  were  a  childish  fighting  with  shadows ;  seeing  it  is 
coufessed,  tbat  they  are  not  recompenses  of  honest  and  ^dr- 
tnons  actions,  to  winch  the  laws  did  appoint  rewards.  Swine, 
that  run  by  a  determinate  instinct  of  nature  to  succour  their 
fellows  of  the  same  herd  in  distress,  do  not  desire  a  civicai 
crown,  like  him  who  saved  the  life  of  a  citii&en ;  nor  the 
spiders,  whose  fancies  are  fitted  by  nature  to  the  weaving  of 
their  webs,  deserve  the  like  commendation  with  Arachne, 
7S5  who  at  tinned  to  her  rare  arts  of  weaving  by  assiduous 
industry^.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  natural 
qualities  and  moral  virtues.  Where  nature  hath  bestowed 
excellent  gifts,  the  chief  praise  redoundeth  to  the  God  of 
nature.     And  where  the  brutes  have  attained  to  any  such 
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rare  or  beneficial  qualities  by  the  instructioo  of  man^  the 
chief  praise  redouudetli  unto  him  that  taught  them.  The 
harp  waa  not  crowned  io  the  Olvmpiaii  games,  but  the 
harper ;  nor  the  horses^  but  the  charioteer.  And  though  the 
encouragements  of  men  and  brutes  be  sometimes  the  same 
thing  materially  J  yet  they  are  not  the  same  thing  formally. 

But  where  he  confoundeth  a  necessity  of  specification  with 
a  necessity  of  exemisCj  and  aflirmeth  that  the  bees  and 
spiders  are  necessitated  by  nature  as  well  as  to  all  their  '*  in- 
dividual actiona"  as  to  their  several  kinds  of  works*,  it  de- 
serveth  no  answer  but  to  be  slighted.  His  opinion  doth 
require  that  he  should  say^  that  they  are  detennined  to  their 
individual  actions  by  the  second  causes  and  drcumatancc^ 
(though  it  be  untrue) ;  but  to  say  tliey  are  determined  by 
nature  to  each  individual  act^  admittcth  no  defence* 

In  the  last  paragraph,  I  am  beholden  to  him,  that  be 
would  instruct  me' ;  but  I  am  of  his  mindj  that  it  would  be 
too  great  a  labour  for  him.  For  I  approve  none  of  his  new- 
fangled principles,  and  think  he  might  have  spent  his  time 
better  in  *^ meditating"  upon  somewhat  else, that  liad  been  more 
proper  for  him.  I  see,  that  where  the  inferior  faculty  doth 
end,  the  superior  doth  begin :  as,  where  the  vegetative  doth 
end,  there  the  sensitive  doth  begin^  comprehendiug  aU  that  I 
the  vegetati%'e  doth  and  much  more ;  so,  where  the  sensitive  I 
ends,  the  intellectual  begins.  And  should  I  confine  the  in- 
tellectnai  soul,  which  is  inorganical,  immaterial^  impassiblep 
separable,  within  the  bounds  of  the  sensitive,  or  to  the  power 
aud  pmceedings  thereof,  when  I  see  the  understanding  doth 
correct  the  sense,  as  about  the  greatness  of  the  sun  ?  Sense 
hath  nothing  to  do  with  universals,  but  reason  hath.  Even 
in  memory,  which  he  meutioueth,  the  intellectual  remem- 
brance is  another  manner  of  thing  than  the  sensitive  memory. 
But  this  belongs  not  to  this  question ;  and  therefore  I  pass 
by  it,  and  leave  liim  to  the  censure  of  others. 
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of  promise ;  yet  there  is  no  promise^  and  if  tlicy  Iiad  been  Dracotm^i 
promises,  both  are  accompliahei  One  of  ray  promises  was,  — — — 
that  "I  wonld  not  leave  one  grain  of  his  matter  unweighed;*' 
yet  I  leave  these  words  unanswered,^ — "  our  Saviour  bids  us 
pray,  'Thy  will,'  not  our  will  'be  done,*  and  by  example 
tcaeheth  us  the  same,  for  He  prayed  thus—'  Fatherj  if  it  be  [Lykexiii* 
Thy  willj  let  this  eup  pass^/  "  First,  this  was  no  proniiae,  ■' 
but  mine  own  private  resolution,  which  I  might  lawfully 
change  at  any  time  upon  better  grounds.  Secondly,  it  had 
been  an  emy  thing  to  omit  two  lines  in  a  whole  discourse  un- 
willingly.  Thirdly,  the  intent  was  only  to  omit  nothing  that 
was  material;  but  this  was  merely  impcrtiaent.  Lastly, 
without  any  more  to  do,  it  was  fully  answered  in  my  Defence 
in  these  words  ; — "  In  the  last  place  he  nrgcth,  that  in  our 
prayers  we  are  bound  to  submit  our  wills  to  God's  will ;  who 
ever  made  a  doubt  of  this?  we  must  snbmit  to  the  preceptive 
will  of  God  or  His  commandments,  we  must  submit  to  the 
effective  will  of  God^  when  He  declares  His  pleasure  by  the 
event,  or  otherwise  ;  but  we  deny,  and  deny  again,  that  God 
wills  ad  eMra  necessarily,  or  that  it  is  His  pleasure  that  all 
second  causes  should  act  necessarily  at  all  times;  which  is  the 
question,  and  that  which  he  allegeth  to  the  contrary  comes 
not  near  it^/'  Where  were  his  eyes?  That  inference — -"Which 
seemeth  at  least  to  imply  that  our  prayers  cannot  change  the 
will  of  God"— is  now  first  added  ;  and  if  it  had  been  there 
formerly^  is  answered  abundantly  in  the  same  section. 

The  second  breach  of  promise  is  this;  that  I  said,  "  Here 
is  all  that  passed  between  us  upon  this  subject,  without  any 
addition  or  the  least  variation  from  the  original;"  but  I 
'*  have  added  these  words — '  Yes,  I  have  seen  those  silliest  of 
creatures,  and  seeing  their  rare  works,  I  have  seen  enough  to 
confute  all  the  boldfaced  atheists  of  this  age,  and  their  hellish 
blasphemies  ^^  *'  What  a  stir  is  here  about  two  lines,  which 
contain  neither  argument,  uor  answer^,  nor  authority,  nor 
any  thing  material  \  1  did  not  apply  these  words  to  him, 
nor  gave  the  least  intimation  of  any  such  thing.  If  he  be 
wronged;  he  wrongeth  himself    I  am  as  much  offended  with 
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Part    the  theists  of  this  age,  as  with  the  atheists;  who  are  convinced 

■ —  that  there  is  a  God,  and  profess  it,  yet  never  do  Him  any 

service  or  worship,  not  so  much  as  "antefocum  Afrigus  erif* 
Rom.  i.  21.  — ^by  a  warm  fire's  side  in  a  winter's  day;  "  who,  when  they 796 
know  God,  do  not  glorify  Him  as  God/'  But  to  deal  clearly 
with  him ; — I  profess  I  do  not  know,  either  when  any  such 
words  were  added,  or  that  any  such  words  were  added; 
neither  ever  had  I  any  other  copy  but  that  original  which 
was  sent  to  the  press,  and  that  copy  which  was  transcribed 
for  him  and  sent  to  him  at  the  first.  If  the  amanuensis  did 
omit  two  lines,  either  in  the  margent  (which  is  most  likely  by 
what  he  saith)  or  otherwise,  I  could  not  help  it.  My  asseve- 
ration (for  it  was  no  promise)  was  true, — ^that  I  sent  the 
original  itself^,  as  it  had  lain  long  by  me  without  any 
variation.  ^ 

When  he  is  a&aid  to  be  hard  put  to  it,  then  he  layeth  in 
the  other  scale, — to  counterbalance  those  new  reasons  which 
are  brought  against  him, — either  "  prescience,''  or,  "  What 
shall  be,  shall  be,"  or,  "A  man  cannot  determine  to-day, 
what  his  will  shall  be  to-morrow* :" — all  which  are  imperti- 
nent to  the  question,  and  have  been  abundantly  answered  in 
these  Castigations.  His  instance  of  a  debtor,  who  intended 
first  to  pay  his  creditor,  then  thought  to  defer  it,  and  lastly 
resolved  to  do  it  for  fear  of  imprisonment",  is  remote  from 
the  question.  The  determination  of  the  debtor  is  not  ante- 
cedent, but  concomitant,  not  extrinsecal, — by  the  creditor, 
who  perhaps  never  thought  on  it, — but  intrinsecal, — ^by  the 
dictate  of  his  own  reason;  which  he  calleth  "thoughts"," 
lest  he  should  seem  to  attribute  any  thing  to  reason.  What 
are  "thoughts,"  but  "intellectus  actu  circa  res  occupatus^"^ 
— "  the  understanding  actually  employed  about  something  ?" 
If  he  hold  no  other  necessity  but  this,  which  no  man  op- 
poseth,  why  doth  he  trouble  the  world  with  his  debtor  and 
creditor  about  nothing  ? 
What  it  w  I  did  not  accuse  him  for  making  all  piety  to  consist  in  the 
God.  estimation  of  the  judgment ;  he  stiU  mistaketh ;  \)ut  I  did 

''  [i.  e.  to  the  press.    Hobbes  affirms,  *  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Nurab.  xt. 

that  the  words  in  question  were  not  in  pp.  158,  159.] 

the  copy  of  the  Defence  sent  to  himself  "  [Ibid.,  p.  159.] 

(in  1645),  nor  in  "the  body  of  the  copy  "  [Ibid.] 

sent  to  the  press"  (in  1655),  but  "onely  **  [See  above  p.  2+9.  note  n.] 
in  the  margent"  of  the  latter.] 
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and  do  aeeuae  him  for  placing  all  the  inwoxd  piety  of  tlie  Dm^uRSE 

hemt  in  the  estimation  of  the  judgment.     So  he  saith  ex ' 

pressly, — that  "to  honour  any  thing  is  nothing  else  but  to 

think  it  to  be  of  great  power  P."  If  it  were  "notldng  else/*  the 

devil  honours  God  as  much  as  the  best  Christian  ;  for  he  be- 

lieveth  a  God  as  much  as  they^  and  he  cannot  believe  a  God 

but  he  must  beheve  II im  to  be  omnipotent.  "Thou  beHeveat  Jam,  iu  13, 

there  is  one  God,  thou  dost  well ;  the  devils  also  believe  and 

tremble/^     I  shewed  him^  that  inward  piety  doth  consist 

more  in  the  Bubmission  of  the  will  than  in  the  estimation  of 

the  judgment  1 ;  but  I  may  not  say^  that  it  was  "too  hot  for 

his  fingers^/*  He  urgeth^  that  the  devil  "cannot  esteem  God 

for  His  goodness*."     Let  it  he  so*     Neither  is  there  any 

need  tliat  he  shoidd^  to  make  him  devout,  if  his  ground  were 

true, — that  "to  honour  God  is  nothing  else  but  to  think 

Him  to  be  of  great  power." 

But  to  make  amends  for  this  oversight,  he  hath  found  us  ^iiai  m 
out  "  two  sorts"  of  devils  :  "  the  one"  (and  indeed  all  the  in^  judg- 
devils  that  are  in  his  creed)  *'  are  wicked  men,"  to  whom  he  ™*"^ 
applieth  the  name  of  "  Diabolus  and  Satan  and  Abaddon^'  in 
Holv  Scripture ;  the  other  are  heathen  gods,  "  mere  fancies 
or  fictions  of  terrified  hearts/*  or  (as  he  styleth  them  out  of 
St.  Paul)  "nothingsS"     What  he  will  do  with  Heaven,  I  [i  air.  x. 
know  not  ^  but  he  hath  emptied  Hell  at  once^  and  swept  away     ^^ 
all  the  devils,  except  "  wicked  men,"     He  might  do  well  to 
acquaint  the  judges  with  it,  to  save  the  lives  of  so  many  poor 
old  melancholic  women,  who  suffer  as  witches  for  confederacy 
with  the  devil.     I  desire  to  know  of  him,  whether  those 
dc\ils  which  our  Saviour  cast  out  of  the  possessed,  or  those  [M*tt.  vm. 
devils  which  hurried  the  swine  into  the  sea,  or  that  devil  who  5,  \c^ 
took  oiu*  Saviour  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  were 
"  heathen  gods,"  or  "  wicked  men  ?"  or  how  "  a  legion"  of  [Mark  t. 
"  heathen  gods'*  or  "  wicked  men"  could  enter  into  one  pos-  yiiu  30.  ] 
sessed  person,  without  crowding  one  another  to  death  ?     But 
this  belongeth  to  another  speculation.     He  asketli,  "  in  what  _ 

claaaifl  of  entities"  I  "place  devils'*?"     Will  he  leara  to 


'  [See  above  in  the  D«f?Di^e,  T-  H, 
Kumb.  IV.  p.  103,] 

1  [Defence,  Numb,  kv*  abo^e  p. 
llHi  Diic.  IFtiiL] 

'  [QiL,  AnimMlv.   upon  Numb,  lit 


p.  M,] 

*  [Fbid^i  Auimailr«  upon  Numb«  iv, 
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Speak  *' jargon^  ?^'     I  annwer,  with  angels,  among  spiritii; 
substnnces*     He  hatU  as  much  authority  to  empty  Heaven  of 
good  angels,  as  to  emptj^  Hell  of  bad  angels. 

To  cover  Ms  former  error, — that  the  honour  of  God  is 
nothing  else  bnt  the  estimation  of  His  power, — lie  hath  de- 
vised another  erroiv — tliat  all  the  attributes  of  God  «re  in- 
eluded  in  His  "omnipotence^."  I  eonfeas,  that  the  attri- 
butes of  God  are  transcendents  above  out  capacities,  and  are 
not  of  the  same  nature  Mith  the  same  attributes  of  mortal 
men.  I  confess  fiulher,  that  aU  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
whatsoever  is  in  God,  is  God,  or  is  the  Deity  itself.  But  to 
confound  all  these  distinct  attributes  in  one,  to  no  purj>ose, 
without  any  ground^  ia  absurd ;  and  serveth  oidy  to  make  f^j 
those  notions,  which  were  piously  invented  to  help  our  under- 
standings, to  be  the  ready  means  to  confound  our  under- 
standings* 

In  the  next  place  I  shewed^  that  to  command  one  thing 
openly,  and  to  neeesaitate  another  thing  privately,  destroyeth 
the  truth  of  God,  tlie  goodness  of  God,  the  justice  of  God,,] 
and  the  power  of  God.  This  is  a  heavy  accusation,  and  h 
had  need  to  acquit  himself  like  a  man*  But  I  believe  he 
will  faih  Here  he  bringeth  in  the  **  prescience**  of  God  agaia 
twice*,  to  seem  to  stop  a  gap  with  it.  But  it  will  not  aerve 
his  turn.  Wlierc  the  soldiers  aj'e  mustered  over  and  over,  il 
is  a  sign  the  companies  are  but  thin. 

Fii^t,  to  save  the  truth  of  God,  he  saith,  that  ^'  truth  con 
sisteth  in  affirmation  and  negation,  not  in  commanding*.' 
The  senile  is,  that  God,  Wiio  is  truth  itself,  may  will  one 
thing  and  command  another,  and  hinder  that  act  which  He 
commandctli,  Mark  but  his  reason ; — "  tlie  Scripture,  wliick 
is  His  word,  is  not  the  profession  of  what  He  iutendeth,  but 
an  indication  what  those  men  whom  He  hath  chosen  to  sal- 
vation .  -  or  destruction,  shall  necessarily  intend*/'  This  is 
the  same,  which  he  renounced  formerly  as  one  of  my  "  \igly 
phrases^ ;" — that  God  siiould  coram  and  one  thing  openly,  and 
hinder  the  same  privately  or  underhand.  Reader,  if  thou 
deUghtcst   in  such  a  God  MTio  will   command  one    thing 


*  fBtt  nbovf  ^  2TS*  not«  c] 

y  [liu.,  AjHm»d*.  upon  Numb.  %r, 

»  [Ibid.*  p.!  6 1.]      • 


•  [Ibid,] 
"*  [Ibid.] 
^  [I bid' I  AnimadT.  upon  NLimb,  xiv,| 
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publicly  and  hinder  it  privately,  choo&e  Mr,  Ilobljes  liis  God.  nfttoimiE 

God  forbid  we  should  attribute  any  such  double  dealing  to  — j 

our  God,  Who  is  truth  itself.  Some  contraries,  as  heat  and 
I  coM|  may  meet  together  in  remiss  degrees ;  but  truth  and 
falsehood,  a  habit  and  privation,  can  never  meet  together- 
There  is  a  truth  in  being ;  the  picture  of  a  man  cannot  be 
the  man  himself.  Tliere  is  a  truth  in  knowing;  if  the 
understanding  be  not  adequate  to  the  thing  understood, 
there  is  no  truth  in  it*  There  is  a  truth  in  saying ;  which  is 
a  conformity  or  an  adequation  of  the  sign  to  the  thing  ftaid, 
which  we  call  veracity*  When  one  thing  is  commanded  pub- 
licly, and  the  same  is  hindered  privately,  and  the  party  so 
hindered  is  punished  for  not  doing  that  which  was  impossible 
for  him  to  do,  wliere  is  the  veracity  ?  where  is  the  conformi^ 
and  adequation  of  the  sign  to  the  thing  said  ?  I  dare  not  tell 
Mr,  Hobbes^  that  he  understandeth  not  these  things ;  but  I 
fear  it  very  much.  If  he  do,  his  cause  is  bad,  or  he  is  but 
an  ill  advocate. 

Nest,  to  reconcile  the  goodness  of  God  with  his  principles,  And  hls 

he  answereth  first  to  the  thing,  that  "  living  creatiires  of  all  ^^^^  "^' 

sorts  are  often  in  torments  as  well  as  men,"  which  they  could 

not  he  '*  without  the  will  of  God**/*     I  know  no  torments  of 

the  other  creatiirea  but  death ;  and  dc4ith  is  a  debt  to  nature, 

not  an  act  of  punitive  justice*     The  pangis  of  a  violent  death 

are  less  than  of  a  natural ;    besides  the  benefit  that  pro- 

ceedeth  thence  for  the  sustenance  of  men,  for  which  the  crea- 

ires  were  created.     See  what  an  argument  here  is  (for  all 

answers  are   recriminations  or  exceptions),  from    brute 

tta  to  men,  from  a  debt  of  nature  to  an  act  of  punitive 

istice,  from  a  sudden  death  to  Ungering  torments  (''  ut  sen* 

Hunt  se  vmri^^y  from  a  light  affliction  producing  great  good, 

to  endless  intolerable  pains,  producing  no  good  but  only  the 

laatisfaction  of  justice*     Then,  to  the  phrase  of  '^  God^s  de- 

llighting  in  torments/'  he  answereth,  that  God  "  delightoth 

I  not"  in  them'*     It  is  true.     God  is  not  capable  of  passions, 

^Rs  delight  or  grief.     But  when  He  doth  those  things,  that 

men  grienng  or  delighting  do,  the  Scriptures  by  an  authro- 

^  (Qii.*  Aiihtuidv.  upon  Numb.  xv.      t^ifi*.  in  C&io,  c*  50*  p.  424.  eiL  Gr»¥.J 
p^  174.]  '  [Qti,»  Anlmatlv.  apmi  N«imh.  xt. 

*  [Au  inj unction  tit  CaligulA  to  the      p*  174*] 
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popathy  do  ftseribe  deliglit  or  grief  unto  Him.     Such  are  hb  I 
exceptions,  not  to  the  thing  but  to  the  phrase,  because  it  is  I 
too  scholastical  or  too  elegant,     I  see  he  liketh  no  tropes  or 
figures*     But  in  all  this,  here  is  not  one  word  of  answer  to 
the  thing  itself; — that  that  which  is  beyond  the  cruelty  of 
the  most  bloody  men,  ia  not  agreeable  to  "the  Father  of  j 
mercies/' — ^^to   create  men  on  purpose  to  be  tormented  in ' 
endless  flames,  without  their  own  faults : — and  so  contrEry  to 
the  Scriptures,  that  nothing  can  be  more ;  wherein  punish- 
ment is  called  God*s  "strange  work,*^  "His  strange  act/' 
for  "  God  made  not  death,  neither  hath  He  pleasure  in  the  j 
destruction  of  the  living,  .  .  but  ungodly  men  with  their 
works  and  words  called  it  unto  thcm/^    If  this  place  seem  to 
him  apocryphal,  he  may  have  twenty  that  are  canonical ; —  j 
*'  As  I  Uve,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  he  turn  from  his  way  and  live ; 
turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die,  O] 
house  of  Israel?" 

That  !iis  opinion  destroyeth  the  justice  of  God,  by  making 
Him  punish  others  for  His  own  acts,  is  so  plain  tliat  it  ad- 
mi  tteth  no  defence*  And  if  any  further  corroboration  were 
needful,  wq  have  his  own  confession, — that  "  there  can  be  tio 
punishment  but  for  crimes  that  might  have  been  left:  un- 73s 
done^*"  Yet  he  keepcth  a  shufl^g  of  terms, — afilictions^ 
and  bnite  creatures, — which  by  his  own  confession  are  not 
capable  of  moral  goodness  or  wickedness,  and  consequently 
not  subject  to  punishment, — and  quite  taking  away  the  pro- 
portion between  sin  and  punishment,  only  to  make  a  show  of 
answering  to  them,  who  do  not  or  cannot  weigh  what  is  said- 
Among  guilty  persons  to  single  out  one  to  be  punished  for 
eaiample's  sake,  is  equal  and  just ;  "  that  the  punishment  may 
fell  upon  few,  fear  to  offend  upon  alP,"  But  to  punisli  itmo- 
cent  persons  for  example's  sake^  is  only  an  example  of  great  | 
injustice.  That  which  he  calleth  my  "  opinion"  of  the  end- 
less torments  of  Heir,  I  learned  from  Christ  Iliraself,^**  Go 
ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire  i** — and  from  my  Creed,  When  J 
Qrigen  and  some  others,  called  the  merciful  Doctors  J,  did] 

*  rQo..]  Fmmr.  of  ArK.,  [p.  13.)  *  [Ibjd.»  Amnijui*,  upon  Numh,  itv„ 

^  ["  Vi  me!  I  IS   iridHiccr  iid  oMint.^,  p..  174.] 
pttna   ad   ijfturnft,    jirrvciiirti/*      Cic,  *  [See    Sixtu*     S«n«tiiit^     RjliUotk] 

Pro  Clu«cilir>,  c,  %hu]  Satict,  Jib.  v,  AnfioL  ISl  j  Hb.  vi.  A»* 
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ende&YOur  to  possess  the  Church  with  their  opiuiou  of  an 
txniversal  restitution  of  all  creatures  to  their  pristine  estate 
after  sufficient  purgation,  it  wtis  rejected  by  the  Church. 
Without  doiiht,  a  sin  a|^aiu.st  infinite  Majesty,  and  an  aversion 
from  infinite  Goodness,  do  justly  subject  the  offenders  to 
infinite  punishment.  But  he  talketh^  as  though  God  were 
obliged  to  do  acts  of  grace,  and  to  violate  His  own  ordinances 
that  He  might  save  men  without  their  own  wills,  God  loves 
His  own  creatures  wellj  but  His  own  justice  better. 

Wliereas  I  shewed,  that  this  opinion  destroyetb  the  omni- 
potence of  God,  by  making  Him  the  author  or  cause  of  sin, 
and  of  all  defects,  which  are  the  fruits  of  impotence,  not  of 
power ;  he  distiuguisheth  between  the  cause  of  sin,  and  the 
author  of  sin,  gi*anting  that  God  is  the  cause  of  sin : — "  He 
will  say,  that  this  opinion  makes  Him"  (God) "  the  cause  of  siu ; 
hut  does  not  the  Bishop  think  Him  the  cause  of  all '  actions* 
and  are  not  sins  of  commission  actions  ?  is  murder  no  action  ? 
doth  not  God  Himself  say,  ^  there  is  no  evil  in  the  city  which 
I  have  not  done,'  and  was  not  murder  one  of  those  evils'^?" 
But  he  denieth,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin^  that  is,  Gi>d 
doth  not  "^^own"  it,  God  doth  not  *'give  a  warrant'*  for  it, 
God  doth  not  command  it-.  This  is  downright  blasphemy 
indeed.  ^Vlien  he  took  away  the  devil,  yet  I  did  not  suspect, 
that  he  would  so  openly  substitute  God  AJmighty  in  his  place* 
Simon  Magus  held,  that  God  was  the  cause  of  sin  *" ;  but  his 
meaning  was  not  so  bad;  he  only  blameth  God  for  not 
making  man  impeccable,  Th^  Manichees  and  Marcionitca 
did  hold,  that  God  was  the  cause  of  sin",  but  their  meaning 
was  not  so  bad;  they  meant  it  not  of  their  good  God,  whom 
they  called  light,  but  of  their  bad  God,  whom  they  termed 
darkness"-  But  T.  H.  is  not  afraid  to  charge  the  true  God 
to  be  the  very  actor  of  all  sin.  When  the  prophet  asketh, — 
"  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done 
it?'* — ^hc  speaketh  expressly  of  Qvil  of  punishment,  not  at  all 
of  the  evil  of  sin.  Neitlier  will  it  avail  him  in  the  least,  that 
he  maketh  not  God  to  be  the  author  of  %in.     For,  first,  it  is 
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P  A  m  T    worse  to  be  the  pbyjaical  or  natural  cause  of  sin^  by  acting  it,  1 

■ —  tlmii  to  be  the  moml  cause  of  sin,  by  commanding  it.     If  a 

man  be  the  anthor  of  that  which  hL^  commatidethj  much  mope 
is  he  the  author  of  that  which  lie  actctlu  To  be  an  author, 
is  less  than  to  be  an  actor.  A  man  mav  be  an  author  bv 
persuasion,  or  by  example ;  as  it  is  said  of  Vespasian,  that  he, 
being  *'  mtiiquo  cttllti  viciuque/^  was  unto  the  Romans  ^'prm- 
ctpims  axtricti  morU  auctor«,"— by  his  obsernng  of  *'the 
ancient  diet^*  of  the  country  and  the  old  fashion  of  appareb 
be  was  unto  the  Komaus  "  the  principal  author  of  their  fru* 
gality*"  Hath  not  he  done  God  Almighty  good  sernce,  to  ac- 
quit Him  from  being  "the  author  of  sin/*  which  is  less,  and 
to  make  Him  to  be  the  proper  cause  of  all  sin,  which  is  more? 
Thus,  to  maintiiin  fate,  he  hatit  deserted  the  truth  of  God,  the 
goodness  of  God,  the  justice  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God. 

In  the  next  place,  I  demanded^  '^  how  shall  a  man  praise 
God,  who  believeth  Him  to  be  a  greater  tyrant  than  ever  was 
praife  ^  j^^  ^]^g  worhl,  creating  millions  to  bum  etenially  without  their 
own  fault,  to  express  His  power P/'  He  answereth,  that  the 
word  tjT*ant  was  sometimes  taken  in  a  good  sensed ;  a  pretty 
answer,  and  to  good  purpose,  when  all  the  world  sees  that  it 
is  taken  here  in  the  worst  sense.  And  when  he  hath  fumbled 
thus  a  while  after  the  old  manner,  all  his  answer  is  a  reerimi- 
natiou  t — *'  How  can  the  Bishop  praise  God  for  Hit  goodness, 
who  thinks  He  hath  created  millions  of  millions  to  bum 
eternally,  when  He  could  ha%'e  kept  them  so  easily  from  com- 
mitting any  fault'."  I  do  not  beUeve,  that  God  '^created 
millions,"  nor  so  much  as  one  single  person,  to  burn  eternally;  \ 
which  is  as  true  as  his  other  slander  in  tins  place,  that  I 
"withdraw  the  will  of  man  from  God's  dominion*.'*  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  far  from  me.  His  principles  may 
lead  him  upon  such  pi'eci pices,  mine  do  not.  God  created 
not  man  to  burn,  but  to  serve  Him  here,  and  to  be  glorified 
by  Him  and  with  Him  hereafter.  That  many  men  do  misa 
this  end,  is  not  God*s  fault ;  Who  gave  them  suHicient  strength 
to  haye  conquered,  and  would  have  given  them  a  larger  supply 
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of  grace  if  they  bad  souglit  it;  biit  man's.     God  was  not  DiicoLh^e 
bound  to  reverse  His  own  decreesj  or  cliange  the  order  of  the  — — — 
government  of  the  world,  which  He  Himself  had  justly  insti- 
tuted, to  hold  up  a  man  from  sinning  against  his  will,  when 
lie  could  by  His  almighty  power  draw  good  out  of  evil  and  a 
greater  degree  of  glory  out  of  the  fall  of  man.     Concern  in  g 
the  numlicr  of  those  who  are  reprobated  for  tlicir  sins,  I  have 
nothing  to  sayj  but  that  ^*  secret  things  belong  unto  the  DcuLxsIx. 
Lord  our  God,  and  things  revealed  to  us  and  to  our  children.'^  ^^ 

Mv  next  demands  were, — '^  how  shall  a  man  hear  the  Word  Nor  hear 
of  God  with  that  reverence  and  devotion  and  faith  that  is  or  receive 
requisite,  who  belie veth,  that  God  causeth  His  Gospel  to  be  J^pnf^;^! 
preached  to  the  much  greater  part  of  Christians  without  any  t*^*'y* 
intention  rhat  they  should  be  saved  ^'^  Secondly,  *'how  shall  a 
man  prepare  him.^elf  for  tlie  receiving  of  the  Sacrament  w  ith 
care  aud  conscience,  who  apprehcndeth,  that  'eating  andlJCiir.  xt 
drinking  unworthily'  is  not  the  catiae  of  damnation,  but,  ^*^*^ 
because  <^tod  will  damn  a  man,  therefore  He  necessitateth 
him  to  eat  aud  drink  unwortluly  V     To  which  two  demands 
he  giveth  one  answer; — that  faith  is  the  gift  of  God;  if  they 
I  have  faith,  they  shall  both  hear  the  Word  and  receive  the 
ISacraments  worthily;  aud  if  they  have  no  faith,  they  shall 
iBeither  hear  the  Word  nor  recei\"e  the  Sacraments  worthily  ^ 
There  necdeth  no  more  to  be  said,  to  cndence  to  all  the 
world,  that  he  doth  utterly  destroy  and  quite  take  away  all 
care,  all  solicitude,  all  devotion  and  preparation  of  ourselves^ 
for  holy  duties.     If  God  give  us  faith,  we  can  want  nothing; 
if  God  do  not  give  us  faith,  we  can  have  nothing*     We  use 
to  say  truly,  that  God  doth  not  deny  His  grace  to  them  who 
do  their  endeavours,     "The  kingdom  of  Heaven  suJiereth  Aiait  xLii. 
violence^  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force;"  and,  ''How  much  ^rttt^viiJl, 
more  shidl  your  Father  which  h  in  Heaven,  give  good  things 
to  them  that  ask  Ilira  V*    St»  Paul  makcth  hearing  to  be  the 
way  to  obtain  faith;— "How  shall  they  believe  on  Him  of  Rom,  3t.  i4. 
whom  they  have  not  heard  ?'* — and  exhorteth  Christians  to 
*' work  out  their  salvation  witli  fear  and  trembUng,"     Devout  fPiitL  u. 
]jmyers,  and  hearing   and  reading,  and  paiiicipating,  did  uso 
to  be  the  way  to  get  laith,  and  to  increase  faith.     As  in  our 
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oatuial  life^  90  in  our  spdrituml  Life^  wm  most  earn  onr  bread 
in  the  ifweat  of  aur  bfows*  Such  desperate  opmious  as  these, 
whieb  sre  inreoted  otilr  to  colour  idkneas  and  qaeoch  devo- 
tioii,  are  the  "  pillows'"  of  Satan.  We  beiiere  noiie  are  e^dnded 
IroiEi  the  benefit  of  Christ^s  paasiioii  batonlj  their  vho  exclude 
themselves.  Absolute  exdiiKbii*  is  oppcwed  to  exclusion  upon 
supposition ;  which  useful  and  necessary  diitmetioii  if  he  do 
not  or  will  not  understand,  wq  hare  no  leason  to  fatic^  it  one 
jot  the  worse  for  hid  supercilious  censnres. 

My  next  demand  was,  "how  shall  a  man  make  a  free  ^*ow  ta 
Godj  who  beheves  himself  to  be  able  to  pertbrm  notbiog  but 
as  he  is  extrinsecally  necessitatetU/'  To  this  he  answers,  that 
"  the  necessity  of  rowing  before  he  rowed,  hindeied  not  the 
freedom  of  his  yow\"  This  kaelf  is  absurd  enough;  bat 
whether  it  be  his  misapprehension,  or  his  cunning  to  aroid 
tlie  force  of  an  argument,  he  comes  hr  short  both  of  the 
force  and  of  the  hope  of  this  reason,  which  was  this ;— if  a 
man  be  not  left  in  any  thing  to  his  own  disposition,  and  have 
no  jjower  over  his  own  future  actions^  but  is  antecedently  deter* 
mined  to  what  he  must  do  and  must  not  do,  and  yet  knoweth 
not  what  he  is  extrinsecally  determined  to  do  and  not  to  do, 
then  it  is  not  only  folly  but  impiety,  for  liim  to  row  that 
which  he  knoweth  not  whether  it  be  iu  his  power  to  perform 
or  not  J  but  upon  his  grounds  every  man  is  antecedently 
determined  to  erery  thing  he  shall  do,  and  yet  knoweth  not 
how  he  ia  determined*  Universal  necessity  and  free  irows 
cannot  possibly  consist  together. 

My  last  demand  was^ ''  how  shall  a  roan  coudemu  or  accuse 
himself  for  his  sins^  who  thinketh  himself  to  be  Ukc  a  watch 
wound  up  by  God*?^'  His  answer  is,  "Though  a  man  tlnnk 
himactf  necessitated  to  what  he  sliall  do,  yet,  if  he  do  not 
think  himself  necessitated  and  wound  up  to  impenitence, 
there  will  follow  no  impedimeut  to  repentance**/^  My  argn-  mo 
ment  looketh  at  the  time  past,  his  answer  regardeth  the  time 
10  eome;  both  ways  he  is  miserably  entangled*  First  for  the 
time  past.     If  a  man  was  wound  up  aa  a  watch  by  God  to  all 
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the  individual  actions  which  he  hath  done,  then  he  ought  not  Discou^sir 

to  accuse  or  condemn  any  man  for  what  he  hath  done  :  for,  — -^ 

according  to  his  gi-ouods,  neither  he  nor  they  did  any  thing 
but  what  was  the  secret  and  irresistible  will  of  Qod  that  they 
should  do ;  and  when  the  secret  wiJl  of  God  is  made  known 
by  the  events  we  ought  all  to  subtuit  unto  it*  Much  less  can 
any  man  accuse  or  condemn  himself  without  hypocrisy  for 
doing  that,  which,  if  his  life  had  lain  a  thousand  times  upon 
it^  he  could  not  have  helped,  nor  done  otherwise  than  he  did. 
The  very  same  reason  holdeth  for  the  time  to  come.  There 
is  the  same  neeemity  in  respect  of  God^s  decree,  the  same 
inevitabibty  on  our  parts  for  the  future,  that  is  for  the  tima 
past^  the  same  submission  is  due  to  the  secret  will  of  God, 
when  it  shall  be  declared  by  the  event.  How  ill  he  hath  been 
able  to  reconcile  Ids  principles  with  the  truth  and  goodness 
and  justice  and  power  of  God,  and  ^iih  those  Christian  duties 
>  which  we  owe  unto  God,  as  vows,  repentance,  and  praising 
of  God^s  Holy  Name,  the  hearing  of  His  Word,  the  receiving 
of  His  Sacraments,  1  leave  to  tlic  judgment  of  the  reader. 

The  next  thing  which  I  disliked  was  his  description  of 
repentance; — "It  is  a  gla^l  retiiniing  into  the  right  way  after 
the  grief  of  being  out  of  the  way*'-"  Who  ever  heard  before 
this  of  *  gladness^  or  joy  in  the  definition  of  repentance?  He 
tcllcth  us,  that  it  is  not  **  Christian  repentance^'  without  a 
purpose  of  amendment  of  Ufe"**  That  is  tnie*  A  purpose  of 
amendment  was  comprehended  in  the  old  definition  of  re- 
pentance;— *a  godly  sorrow  for  sins  past^  with  a  stedfast 
purpose  to  commit  no  more  sins  to  be  sorrowed  for^/  St. 
Peter  found  no  great  sense  of  joy,  when  *'  he  went  out  and 
wept  bitterly ;"  and  some  tell  usj  that  so  long  as  he  livetl,  he 
did  the  same,  so  often  as  he  licai'd  the  cock  crow':  nor  Mary 
Jf  agdaleue,  when  she  washed  tlie  feet  of  Christ  with  her  tears, 
and  wiped  them  with  her  hairs;  yet  she  was  a  true  penitent, 
and  purposed  amendment :  nor  Dav  id,  when  he  "  washed  his  [Ps,  vL  o.  j 
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P  A II  t    bed**  niglit  by  night,  aud  "  watered  bis  couch  with  his  tears/ 
St*  Paul  reckoncth  all  the  parts  of  the  repentance  of  the 
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2Cur.  »n.  Corinthians;  '^ godly  sorrow — carefulness — clearing  of  tbem- 
selves  ~  iudigtiatioiL  —  fear  —  vehement  desires  —  xeal  —  re- 
venge/' here  is  no  word  of  joy  or  'gladness'  in  all  this.  Joj 
is  a  consequent  of  repentance  after  reconciliation,  but  it  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  repentance;  no  more  than  a  succeeding 

[Luke  3tv*  calm  is  of  tlie  essence  of  a  storm^  or  the  prodigal's  festival  joy 
after  bis  rc-admissiou  into  bis  father^s  house  was  a  part  ot  hia 
conversion,  lie  is  afraid,  that  "this  doctrine"  of  faatingj  sad 
loouruing,  and  tears,  and  hamicubatioiij  and  sackcloth,  and 
ashes,  "  pcrtaineth  to  the  estabUshment  of  Romish  penance*." 
Or  rather  they  were  natural  expressions  of  sonxiw,  before 

j*>ei  it.  12,  Rome  was  builded.  "  Turn  ye  to  Me  with  all  your  heart, 
with  fastiug,   and  weeping,   and  mourning,"     Neitber  the 

[Iniimti  ill.  Ninevites,  nor  the  Tyriaiis  and  Zidonians,  did  Icam  their 

!!i^*ii -^*    ''sackcloth  aud  ashes"  at  Home.   But  many  men  love  to  sen-e 

Liikex.»aj  Qjjj  tiow-a-days  with  as  much  ease  as  they  can ;  as  if  God  Al- 
mighty would  be  satisfied  with  any  thing,  ^  vel  nvd  veifabti^ — 

fMiiiL  vii,  'either  w4th  a  grape  or  with  a  bean/  And  'with  the  same 
measure  they  mete  to  God,  He  measurcth  to  them  agBiii.' 

He  chargeth  rae,  that  I  *'  htboui*  to  bring  in  a  concurrence 
of  man's  will  with  God's  will,  and  a  power  in  God  to  give 
rejientance  if  man  will  take  it.  but  not  the  power  to  make 
him  take  it'\"  llola !  It  is  one  question,  *  utram  posiif — 
'what  God  €an  do;'  another,  *uirum  sU- — *wliat  God  wUi 
do*'     God  can  determine  the  will  irredstibly,  but  He  doth  not 

Ac't£tti«5j.  do   it  ordiniu'ily;     "Ye   stift- necked  and  nncircumcised    in 

ptiiv,  L  n.  heart,  ,  ,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost  f*  and,  *'  I  have 
c^lcd  atid  ye  refused,^*  &c*  The  concurrence  of  Gud  and 
man  in  producing  the  act  of  ovu-  believing,  or  conversion  to 
God,  is  so  eiident  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  it  is  viinity  and  loett 
labour  to  oppose  it,  K  God  did  not  conciir,  the  Scripture 
Lt\.\x]  would  not  say,  "It  is  God  that  worketb  in''  us,  *  both  the 
will  and  the  deed/      If  man  did  not  concur,  the  Scripture 

tPhiJaijiLj  would  not  say,  *' Work  out  yoiu*  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trerahling/'     If  our  repentance  were  God's  work  alone»  God 

[Jmi  u.  liLi  would  not  say  to  mnn,  "  Turu  ye  unto  Mc  with  all  your  heart  J 
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And  if  repentance  were  man's  work  alone,  we  had  bo  need  to 
pray,  "  Turn  us^  O  Lord,  and  we  sliall  be  turned**'  We  are 
commanded  to  "repent"  and  to  '* believe"  In  vain  are 
commandments  given  to  them^  who  cannot  at  idJ  concur  to 
the  acting  of  that  which  is  commanded*  Faith  and  repent- 
801  ance  are  proposed  uiito  us  as  conditions  to  obtain  blessedness 
and  avoid  destruction  :— "  If  thou  ihalt  confe**s  with  thy 
mouth  and  beHeve  with  thy  heart/'  &c.,  "thon  shalt  be 
saved  ;"  and,  "  Except  ye  repent^  ye  shrill  tdl  likewise  perish  " 
To  projjose  impossible  conditiousj  which  they  to  whom  they 
are  proposed  have  no  power  either  to  accept  or  to  refuse,  is  a 
mere  mockery.  Our  nn belief  and  impenitence  is  imputed  to 
us  as  our  own  fault  ;~*^  Bccanse  of  unbelief  thou  wert  broken 
off;"  and,  '* After  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart  thou 
treasnrcst  up  unto  thyself  wrath*"  Their  unbelief  and  im- 
penitence were  not  their  own  faults^  if  they  neither  had 
power  to  concur  with  the  grace  of  God  to  the  production  of 
faith  and  repentance,  nor  yet  to  refuse  the  grace  of  God. 
The  Holy  Scripture  doth  teach  us,  that  God  doth  help  us  in 
doing  works  of  pie^ ; — "  The  Lord  is  my  helper/'  and,  "  The 
Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities."  Tf  we  did  not  cooj>erate  at 
all>  God  could  not  be  said  to  *  help^  us.  There  is*  therefore, 
there  must  be,  cooperation.  Neither  doth  this  concurrence 
or  cooperation  of  man  at  all  intrench  upon  the  power  or 
honour  of  God,  because  this  verj"  liberty  to  cooperate  is  His 
gift,  and  tliis  manner  of  acting  His  own  institution. 

Those  words^*'  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knockV' 
— are  not  understood  only  of  the  minister's  outward  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  ear  with  persuasive  words,  but  much 
more  of  God  Almighty's  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  heart 
by  His  preventing  grace.  To  what  end  doth  He  knock  to 
have  it  opened,  if  He  Himself  had  shut  it  by  an  irresi^stible 
decree  ?  God  first  knocks  at  the  door  of  our  hearts  by  liis 
preventing  grace,  without  which  we  have  no  desire  to  open 
unto  Christ;  and  then  He  helps  us  by  His  adjuvant  or  assist- 
ing grace,  tliat  we  may  be  able  to  open*  Yet  the  very  name 
of  God'ii  '  adjuvant/  or  '  asj^istant/  or  '  helping'  grace,  doth 
aduionihh  us,  that  there  i^  something  for  us  to  do  on  our 
parts  J  that  is^  to  opcn^  to  conaeut^  to  concur.  Why  should 
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OUT  cooperation  seem  so  strange,  which  the  Apostle  doth  ] 
fissert  so   positively?      '*We    arc    labourers   together   with 
Godj^'  and,  "I  laboured  more  abiuidantlv  than  thejall;  yet 
oot  1"  (that  isj  not  1  alone),  "  but  the  grace  of  God  which 
was  with  me." 

The  last  part  of  [t]liis  section  is  concerning  prayeF,  wEich 
he  mauageth  no  better  than  the  rest* 

First,  he  accuseth  me  for  sayings  that  "  prayer  is  a  signifi- 
cation, that  we  expect"  that  which  we  pray  for  from  God ; 
which  lie  calleth  "  a  presumption^'  in  me,  and  "  a  detraction 
from  the  honour  of  God *^,^'    But  it  is  so  far  from  being  a  pre* 
sumption,  that  it  is  a  necessary  requisite  in  prayer.  St.  James 
Jam.  U  a    will  have  us  pray  without  "wavering  ;*'—**  Let  him  ask  in  faitli 
1  Tim.  iUB.  nothing  wavering.'*     St*  Paul  wiU  have  men  to  ''lift  up  holy 
hands  without  wrath  or  doubting,"     And  our  SaWour  com- 
MKrkil24.  mands,  *^What  things  soever  ye  desire  when  ye  pray,  believe 
that  ye  shall  receive  thcmj  and  ye  shall  have  them/* 

I  cited  many  texts  of  Scripture  to  prove  the  efficacy  of 
prayer ;  whereof  he  is  pleased  to  take  notice  of  three,  and  to 
deny,  that  helping,  mcatM,  efficacy,  availing,  do  "  signify  any 
causation^  l"  coutrarj^  both  to  the  words  and  scope  of  those 
texts,  and  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  whole  Scripture, 
''The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick;"  and,  '*I  know 
that  this  shall  turn  to  my  salvation  tlii'ongh  your  prayers/' 
Hannah  prayed  and  the  Lord  granted  her  request*  We  see 
the  like  in  Ahah,  in  Zacharj^  in  Cornelius,  and  many  others, 
Hezekias  prayed,  and  the  Lord  said,  "  I  have  heard  thy 
prayer,  I  have  seen  thy  tears,  behold  I  will  add  unto  thy 
days  fifteen  years/^  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  Solomon's 
prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple ; — '^  If  there  be 
famine  in  the  hind,  if  there  be  pestilence,*^  &c,,  ''  if  their 
enemy  besiege  them  in  their  cities,  whatsoever  plague,  what- 
soever sicknesses  there  he,  what  prayer  or  suppUcation  soever 
be  made  by  any  man,  or  by  all  Thy  people  Israel,"  &c.,  **  and 
spread  forth  liis  hands  toward  this  house,  hear  Thou  in 
Heaven  Tliy  dwelling  place,  and  forgive,  and  do,"  &e.  To 
all  which  God  Himself  condescended,  and  promised  to  do 
accordingly. 

^  [Qa.*  Animadv,  ijiKm  Numk  xv,  I  [Ibid,  p.  1 79 J 
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His  reason  to  tbe  contrary, — that  "  no  creature  living  can  Diacoun^t 

work  any  effect  upon  God'*^,*' — is  most  true  ;  but  neither  per- — 

tiiient  to  his  purpose,  nor  understood  by  himself.  It  is  fill 
one  as  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  if  it  work  upon  us,  as  tliougli 
it  had  wrought  upon  God  Himself;  if  it  render  us  more 
capable  of  His  mercies^  as  if  it  rendered  Him  more  niercifuL 
Though  the  sword  and  the  crown  hang  immoveablcj  yet 
prayer  translateth  na  from  one  capacity  to  auotherj  from 
being  under  the  sword  to  be  under  the  crown. 

Lastly^  he  tcllcth  us  in  great  sadness^  that  "  though  our 
[^myera  to  man  be  distinguished  from  our  thanks,  it  is  not 
necessary  it  should  be  so  io  our  prayers  and  thanks  to  God 
802  Almighty "/'  Prayers  and  thanksgiving  are  our  acts^  not 
■  God^e  acts;  and  hare  their  distinction  from  nsj  not  from 
^^K  God*  Prayer  respects  tlie  time  to  come,  thanksgiiing  the 
^^V  time  past*  Prayer  h  for  that  we  want,  thanksgiving  for  that 
M        we  have.     All  the  ten  lepers  prayed,  "  Jesus,  Master,  have  Luke  ^vIL 


13.  acd  Id. 


mercy  on  us ;"  but  only  one  of  them  rctnmed  to  give  God 
thatd^s*  St*  Paul  distiuguisheth  prayer  and  thanksgiviug,  2  Corj.  i  l 
even  in  respect  of  God.  By  granting  the  prayers  of  Hia 
people,  God  putteth  an  obligation  upon  them  to  give  thanks. 
He  might  as  well  have  said,  that  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
are  the  same  thing. 

He  passcth  over  the  re^t  of  this  chapter  in  silence,  I  think 
him  much  the  wiser  for  so  doiug.  M  he  had  done  so  by  the 
rest  likewise,  it  had  been  as  much  credit  for  his  cause. 


CA9TIOAT10NS  OF  THE  ANIMADVEESIONS  ; — NUMBER  XVI. 

Here  arc  three  things  questioaable  in  this  section  ;  first, 
whether  *^He  who  maketh  all  things,  make  all  things  necessary 
to  bCf''  or  whether  it  be  "a  coutradiction  of  me  to  myself  "to 
say  so"?"* — First,  this  is  certain,  there  can  be  no  formal  coutra- 
diction  where  there  is  but  one  proposition ;  but  here  is  but 
one  proposition.  Secondly;  here  is  no  implicit  contradiction ; 
firsti  becftuse  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  making  all 
things  ''necessary  to  be,*'  and  making  all  things  to  be  neces- 
sary agents.      The  most  free  or  contingent  agents  in  the 

^  f  I  Hid.  I  Aiiitnidv,  upon  NiunK  ivi* 
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Fait  wofldj  when  tliey  are,  are  necessarily  sucli  as  they  are ;  that 
.  is,  '*  necessary  to  be ;"  but  they  are  not  necessarily  Deces- 
Bary  agents.  And  yet  he  ib  stiU  harping  upon  this  string, 
to  prove  sneh  a  necessity  as  no  man  did  ever  deny*  TlurtUy, 
I  told  hira^  that  this  wliich  he  contends  for  here,  is  hut  a 
necessity  of  supposition:  as,  supposing  a  garmeut  to  be 
made  of  the  French  fash  ion  j  nhen  it  is  made,  it  is  necessarily 
of  the  French  fashion ;  but  it  was  not  necessiur  before  it  was 
made^  that  it  slioidd  be  made  of  the  French  fashion,  nor  of 
any  other  fashion  ;  for  it  might  not  have  been  made  at  all. 

He  excepteth,  that  the  burning  of  the  fire  is  no  otlierwise 
necessary  than  upon  supposition  ;  that  is,  supposing  fuel  be 
iipm  s^u't**  eiLSt  upon  the  fire,  the  fire  doth  burn  it  necessarih  ^  But 
herein  he  is  altogether  mistaken.  For  that  only  is  called 
necessary  upon  supposition,  where  the  thuig  supijosed  is  or 
was  in  some  sort  in  the  power  of  the  free  agent,  either  to  do 
it  or  to  leave  it  undone,  indiflerently ;  but  it  is  never  in  the 
power  of  the  fire  to  bum  or  not  to  bum  indifferently.  He 
who  did  strike  the  fire  out  of  the  flinty  may  be  said  to  be  a 
necessaiy  cause  of  the  burning  that  procce<led  from  thence 
upon  supposition ;  because  it  was  in  his  power  either  to  strike 
tire  or  not  to  strike  fire.  And  he  who  puts  more  fuel  to  the 
fii*e,  may  be  said  to  be  a  necessary  cause  of  the  continuance 
of  the  fire  upon  supposition  ;  because  it  was  in  his  choice  to 
put  to  more  fuel  or  not*  But  the  fire  itself  cannot  choose  but 
burn  whilst  it  is  fire,  and  therefore  it  is  a  necessary  cause  of 
burning,  absolutely^  and  not  upon  supposition.  What  unseen 
necessity  doth  prejudice  liberty,  and  what  doth  not,  I  have 
shewed  formerly.  How  mean  an  esteem  soever  he  hath  of 
the  tailor,  either  he  or  his  meanest  apprentice  have  more 
sense  thau  liimsclf  in  this  cause*  Tlie  tailor  knows,  that  there 
was  no  necessity  from  eternity  that  he  should  be  a  tailor,  or 
that  that  man  for  whom  he  made  the  garment  should  be  liis 
customer,  and  much  less  yet  of  what  fashion  he  should 
make  it^  But  he  is  still  fumbling  to  no  purpose  upon  that 
"old  foolish  rule'*,"  as  he  pleased  once  to  call  it,^' whatso- 
ever is,  when  it  is,  is  necessarily  so  as  it  is/* 

The  second  question  is,  whether  there  be  any  agents  in  the 
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world  which  arc  truly  fi-ee  or  truly  contingent  agents,  accord- 
ing to  his  grounds*  And  it  is  easily  demon stratod,  that 
there  are  not :  because  he  maintainethj  that  all  agents  are 
necessary  j  and  that  those  agents  which  we  call  free  agenta 
and  contingent  agents,  do  act  aa  neccasarilyj  as  those  agents 
which  we  see  and  know  to  he  necessary  agents;  and  that  the 
reason  why  we  style  them  free  agents  and  contingent  agents, 
is,  because  we  do  "  not  know  whether  they  work  necessarily 
or  not',"  He  hath  told  us  hitherto,  tliat  all  agents  act  ne- 
cessarily ;  otherwise  there  could  not  be  au  universal  neces- 
sity. Now  he  telleth  us,  that  there  be  sundry  agents^  which 
we  "  know  not  whether  they  work  necessarily  or  not,"  If 
we  do  "  not  know  whether  they  work  necessarily  or  not,** 
then  we  do  not  know  whether  there  be  universal  necessity  or 
not.  But  we  may  well  pass  by  such  little  mistakes  in  him. 
Tliat  which  I  deduce  from  hence  is  this,— that  the  formal 
reason  of  liberty  and  contingency  aceording  to  his  opinion 
doth  consist  in  our  ignorance  or  nescieuce ;  and  then  it  hath 
mn  no  real  being  in  the  nature  of  things.  Hitherto  the  world 
hath  esteemed  nothing  more  than  liberty;  mankind  hath 
been  ready  to  fight  for  notliing  sooner  than  liberty.  Now  if, 
after  all  this,  there  be  no  such  thing  as  liberty  in  the  world* 
they  have  contended  all  thin  while  for  a  shadow.  It  is  but 
too  apparent,  what  horrible  disorders  there  are  in  the  world ; 
and  how  many  times  right  is  trodden  under  foot  by  might ; 
and  how  the  worst  of  men  do  flourish  and  prosper  in  this 
world,  whikt  poor  Hieremy  is  in  the  dungeon,  or  writing 
books  of  Lamentation.  If  there  be  true  liberty  in  the  world, 
we  know  well  w hereunto  to  impute  all  these  disorders ;  but 
if  there  be  no  true  Uberty  in  the  world,  free  from  antecedent 
necessitation,  then  they  tdl  fall  directly  upon  God  Almighty 
and  His  providence. 

The  last  question  is^  concerning  his  definition  of  contin- 
gent^— that  "  they  are  such  agents  as  work  we  know  not 
bow'*"  Against  which  I  gave  him  two  exceptions  in  my 
Defence,  One  was  this.  Many  agents  work  we  know  not 
how,  as  the  loadstone  draweth  iron,  the  jet  chaff;  and  yet 
they  are  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  necessary  and  not 

'  [Qum  Amiiiiiclv«  iipoti  Nutitb,  it!.         *  [Ifcid] 
p.  18*.  j 
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contingent  agents'.  Secondljj  many  Rgenta  do  work  we 
know  how,  as  a  stone  falling  down  from  a  houae  upon  a 
man's  head  ;  and  yet  we  do  not  account  it  a  necessary  but  a 
contingent  events  by  reason  of  the  accidental  concurrence  of 
the  causes",  I  have  given  him  other  instance's  in  other  parta 
of  tliis  treatise ;  and  if  need  be^  he  may  have  twenty  more. 
And  yet,  though  his  definition  was  shewed  formerly  to  halt 
downright  on  both  sides,  yet  he,  good  man,  is  patient,  and 
never  taketh  the  least  notice  of  it ;  but  only  denieth  the  con- 
sequence, and  overlooketh  the  proofs* 
[indcier-  His  objection  about  the  *'  indetermination"  of  the  causes, 
Sll^T*'^^ — tt^<^  indetermiuation  *'doth  nothing/*  because  "it  maketh 
the  event  equal  to  happen  and  not  to  happen  ^" — is  but  a  flash 
without  any  oue  grain  of  sobdity.  For  by  "iudetermiuation*' 
in  that  place  is  dearly  understood^  not  to  be  predetermined 
to  one  by  extrinseeal  causes,  but  to  be  left  free  to  its  own 
intrinaecal  determination,  this  way  or  that  way,  indifferently. 
So  the  first  words — "by  reason  of  the  iudetermi nation" — 
have  reterence  to  free  agents  and  free  events;  and  the  other 
wmds — '^or  accidental  concurrence  of  the  causes "^ — have 
reference  to  casual  events :  and  both  together,  referendo  mn- 
gulu  singulis,  do  inchide  all  contingents,  as  the  word  is  com* 
raonly  and  largely  taken  by  old  philosophers  * 


CASTIQAtlOKS  or  THE  ANIMADVERSIOKS;^ — KCTMBEa  XVII. 

[THe  opi-  Reader^  I  do  not  wonder,  now  and  then,  to  see  T.  H,  sink 
c«sity ink-  under  the  weight  of  an  absurdity  in  this  cause*  A  back  of 
fhcH^re  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^*  ^^^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^  tho!^e  nnsupportuble  conse- 
of  sin.]  quences  which  flow  from  this  opinion  of  fatal  destiny.  But 
why  he  should  delight  to  multiply  needless  absurdities,  I  do 
not  know.  Almost  every  section  produceth  some  new  mon- 
ster* In  this  seventeenth  section  I  demonstrated  clearly, 
that  this  opinion  of  universal  necessity  doth  take  away  tlie 
nature  of  sin.  That  which  he  saith  in  answer  thereunto,  is 
that  which  foUoweth* 

First,  "it  is  tnie,  he  who  taketh  away  the  liberty  of  doing 

'  [  DffrMCf ,  Numb.  %vl  Above  p.  1 1 1 ;  *  [Qil,  Animadv.  upciii  Nttmli.  jtvi, 
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according  to  the  wiU,  taketh  away  the  nature  of  sin ;  but  he  DtsrouKji 
that  denicth  the  Uberty  to  will,  doth  not  so?'/'     This  answer  — — 
hath  beeu  sufficiently  taken  away  already,  both  in  the  De- 
fence* and  in  these  Castigations",    Inevitable  and  unresiatible 
necessity  doth  as  much  acquit  the  will  from  sin  as  the  action. 

Again,  whereas  I  urged,  that  whatsoever  proceedeth  essen- 
tially  by  way  of  physicid  determination  from  the  Fir^t  Cause, 
is  good  aud  just  and  lawfuP,  he  opposeth,  that  I  "might  as 
well  have  concluded,  that  whatsoever  man  liath  been  made 
by  God,  is  a  good  and  just  man^,^'  So  I  might.  What 
should  hinder  me  to  conclude,  that  every  creature  created  by 
God  is  good  gud  taiht — as  it  is  created  by  God  ?  But,  being 
but  a  creature,  it  is  not  immutably  good,  as  God  Himself  is*- 
If  he  be  not  of  the  same  opinion,  he  must  seek  for  compa- 
nions among  those  old  heretics,  the  Manichees,  or  Marcionites. 

So  he  coraeth  to  his  main  answer; — "Sin  is  not  a  thing 
really  made ;  those  things  which  at  first  were  actions,  were 
80i  not  then  sins^  though  actions  of  the  same  nature  with  those 
which  were  afterwards  sins]  nor  was  then  the  wiU  to  any 
thing  a  sin,  though  it  were  a  will  to  the  same  thing  which  in 
wiUing  now  we  should  sin;  actions  became  then  sins  first, 
when  the  Commandments  came,*'  &c* ;  "  there  can  no  attiou 
be  made  sin  but  by  the  law ;  therefore  this  opinion,  though  it 
derive  actions  essentially  from  God,  it  derives  not  sins  essen- 
tially from  Him,  but  reladvely,  and  by  the  commandment**." 

The  first  thing  I  obser\^e  in  him  is  a  eontradictiou  to  him- 
self •  Now  he  maketh  the  anomy,  or  the  irregularity  and 
repngnonee  to  the  law,  to  be  the  sin ;  before  he  conceivcth 
the  action  itself  to  be  the  sin  :■ — "  Doth  not  the  Bishop  think 
God  to  be  the  cause  of  all  actions  ?  and  are  not  sins  of  com- 
mission actions?  is  murder  no  action?  and  doth  not  God 
Himself  say,  *  there  is  no  evil  in  the  city  which  I  have  not 
done  f  *  and  was  not  murder  one  of  those  evils,*'  &e»  ?  "  1  am 
of  opinion,  that  the  distinction  of  ciiuses  into  e6Scient  and 
deficient  is  Bohu,  and  signifieth  nothing*." 


7  [Qitt  Aidmadv,  upon  Numk  Tnh 
p.  1880 
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TliJs  EDigHt  have  been  pardoneil  to  him ;  but  liis  second 
slip  is  worsCj— tbat  the  world  waa  1  know  not  liow  long 
wit  bout  sin*  I  did  demonstrutej  tliat  upon  bis  grounds  nil 
sins  are  ^sentially  from  God,  and  consequently  are  lawful 
and  jnst.  He  answereth,  that  the  actions  were  from  Gx>d, 
but  the  actions  were  not  sins  at  the  first,  until  there  was 
a  law*  What  is  this  to  the  purpose?  It  is  not  material 
when  sin  did  enter  into  the  world,  early  or  hite ;  §o  as, 
when  it  did  enter,  it  were  essentiallv  from  God ;  which  it 
must  needs  be  upon  his  grounds,^ — ^that  both  the  murder, 
and  the  law  against  murder,  are  from  God,  And  as  it  doth 
not  help  his  cause  at  all,  so  it  is  most  false.  What  actions 
were  there  in  the  world  before  the  sin  of  the  an^l  ?  *'  He 
charged  the  angels  with  foUj ;"  aod,  "  If  God  spared  not  the 
angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  HeU  ;**  and,  '*  The 
angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate."  VHnst  were  those 
'  first  actions'  that  were  before  the  sin  of  Adam  f  "  Bj  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin." 

Thirdly,  he  erreth  most  grossly  in  supposing  that  the] 
world  at  first  was  lawless.     Tlie  world  was  never  without  the  I 
eternal  law,  that  is,  the  rule  of  justice  in  God  Himself,  ami ' 
that  which  giveth  force  to  all  other  laws ;  as  the  Dinne  Wis- 
dom saith,  "  By  Me  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice*" 
And   sin   is   defined   to  be  ''that  which  is  aetetl,  said,  or 
thought,  against  the  eternal  law'/*     But  to  let  this  pf^a  for 
the  present,  because  it  is  transeen  dentally  a  law*     How  was 
the  world  ever  without  the  law  of  nature?  which  is  most  pro-  i 
perly  a  law,  "  the  law  that  caunot  lie,  not  mortal  from  mor- 
t»d  man,  not  dead,  or  written  in  the  paper  without  Ufe>  but 
incorniptiblc,  written  in  the  heart  of  man  by  the  finger  of 
God  Himself^.'*     Let  him  learn  sounder  doctrine  from  St» 
Paul ; — *'  For  when  the  Gentiles,  wliich  have  not  the  law,  do 
by  nature  the  things  cootained  in  the  law^  the^e,  having  not 
the  law,  mT3  a  law  imto  themselves ;  which  shew  the  work  of 
the  law  written  in  their  liearts,  their  consciences  also  bearing 
witne^^  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  reus- 
ing one  another,"     I  pass  by  those  commandments  of  God 


'  rSee  above  p.  80,  note  l  ] 
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which  were  delivered  by  tradition  from  hand  to  hand^  irom  Dis^aottii 

father  to  son.     This, — that  mankiDd  waa  ever  without  ail  — — 

lawj — is  the  most  drowsy  dream  that  ever  dropped  from  pen- 

\^lierea9  he  saith^  that  I  "  allow/^  that  *'  the  natiu-e  of  sin  [The  tm^ 
doth  consist  in  this,  that  it  is  an  action  proceeding  ft'om  our  I^p,]'*  " 
win  against  the  \rw"  and  thence  inferreth,  '*  that  the  formal 
reaaon  of  sin  lieth  not  in  the  libcrt\^  of  wilUng^/'  he  doth  wrong 
himself,  and  misinform  Ms  reader;  for  I  never  " allowed ''  it, 
nor  never  shall  *^ allow"  it  in  that  sense^  hut  said  expressly 
the  contrary*  My  words  were  these,^ — '^  which  in  our  sense 
is  most  tmej  if  he  understand  a  just  law  and  a  free  rational 
will  ^ ;"  and  then  I  added  further,  that  the  law  which  he  un- 
derstandeth,  is  a  most  unjust  law,  and  tlie  will  which  is  in- 
tended by  him,  an  irrational  necessitated  wilL  Where  did 
he  Icam  to  take  that  for  granted,  which  is  positively  denied  ? 
He  saith  indeed,  if  the  reader  could  trust  him,  that  he  hath 
"shewed  that  no  law  can  be  unjust'':"  But  I  expect 
arguments,  not  his  own  authority,  which  I  value  not.  He 
neither  "  hath  shewed,"  that  all  laws  are  just,  nor  ever  will 
be  able  to  shew  it,  until  the  Greek  Calends.  Likewise,  where 
he  seemeth  not  to  uuderstand  what  "  the  rational  will"  is^,  I 
do  think  there  is  scarcely  any  one  ant  hoi',  who  did  ever  write 
upon  this  subject,  but  he  hath  this  distinction  between  the 
rational  and  the  sensitive  appetite;  and  hath,  particularly, 
made  tliis  main  difi'erence  between  them,  that  the  rational 
appetite  is  &ee,  but  the  sensitive  appetite  is  necessar}\  If  he 
alone  will  not  understand  that  which  is  so  evident  and  uni- 
versally received  by  all  scholars,  it  is  no  great  matter. 

It  is  as  unjust  to  command  a  man  to  do  that  which  is  To t^m. 
"impossible"  for  man  to  do,  as  to  command  him  ^contradic-  pos^ibiii-" 
tions""/     This  silly  evasion  will  not  serve  his  turn*     Those  ^}^^^^ """ , 
things  arc  said  to  be  impossible  to  ns  in  themselves,  which 
are  not  made  impossible  to  us  by  our  own  defaidts*     And 
£r>^  those  things  which  we  make  impossible  by  our  defaults,  are 
not  impossible  in  themselves.    Those  impossibilities,  and  oiily 
those,  which  we  by  our  defaults  have  made,  may  lawfully  be 


^  [QxLt  Animadv.  uponNamb.  xvH.  >■  [Qu.,  Ammadr.  upon  Humb>  svii* 

p,  im]  p.  isa] 

*  [DrJei^ce,   NumU.    iviu   iibave   p.  '  [Ibttt] 
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pimished.  TiVTiere  he  confessctlij  that  *'law  makers,  not 
knowing  the  secret  necessities  of  things  to  come/*  do  ^'  some- 
times enjoin  things  that  are  made  impossible  from  eternity  "i" 
it  cometli  every  way  short  of  the  truth.  First,  in  limiting  it 
to  human  **  law  makers,"  who  only  know  not  the  neccssitiea 
of  things  to  come ;  for  my  argnmenti — that  law^  which  com- 
mand eth  im possibilities  is  an  unjust  law,— doth  hold  as  well 
of  God^s  law  as  of  man's  law :  not  that  we  believe  any  law  of 
God  can  be  nnjust,  God  forbid ;  but  to  demonstrate  to  liim 
undeniably,  that  all  those  things  which  he  couceiveth  to  be 
impossible  from  eternity,  are  not  impossible  from  eternity, 
because  tlie  contrary  is  commanded  from  God,  and  God 
never  commandeth  impossibilities*  Secondly,  he  cometh 
short  of  the  truth  in  this  also,  that  he  saith  human  law -givers 
'*  do  sometimes  enjoin  impossibilities;"  for,  by  his  leave,  upon 
his  grounds,  they  do  always  enjoin  either  absolute  impossibi- 
lities or  absolute  necessities,  both  which  are  equally  ridicu- 
lous. Lastly,  whereas  I  argued  thus, — if  the  will  of  man  be 
determined  by  God  without  the  will  of  man,  "then  it  is  not 
man's  wiU,  but  God's  will/' — he  denieth  my  "  consequence," 
because  "  it  may  be  both  God's  will  and  man's  will°/'  I 
answer,  it  is  God*s  will  effectively,  because  He  maketh  it 
necessarily,  and  subjectively,  because  He  willeth  it;  but 
upon  his  grounds,  it  is  the  will  of  man  only  subjectively,  be- 
cause he  is  necessitated  to  wUl  it,  but  not  effectively,  because 
he  had  no  hand  in  the  production  of  it ;  and  therefore,  how 
faulty  soever  it  may  be,  yet  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  man. 

Concerning  his  instance  iu  a  civil  judge ; — 

First,  I  shewed  that  it  was  '*  impertinent  j"  because  "neither 
is  a  civil  judge  the  judge  of  sin,  nor  the  law  of  the  land  the 
rule  of  sin^*"  To  my  reasons  he  answereth  nothing  in  par- 
ticular; but  in  general,^ — that  whereas  I  "said,"  tliat  "the  law 
cannot  justly  punish  a  crime  that  proccedeth  from  necessity » 
it  was  no  impertinent  answer  to  say,  that  the  judge  looketh 
no  Mgher  than  the  wiU  of  the  doer*!/'  Here  are  so  many 
imperfections,  that  I  scarcely  know  where  to  begin,  Firat^  I 
never  "  said  that  the  law  cannot  justly  punish  a  crime  that 


•■  (CJu-,  Anin^adv,  upon  Niimk  xvii, 
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procaedeth  from  necessity/^  I  alwaya  said^  and  do  stUl  mj^ 
that  if  it  be  antecedently  necej*sitatedj  it  is  no  crime,  either 
punishable  or  unpunisliable.  Secondly,  he  did  make  the 
ei^il  judge  to  be  the  judge  of  sin,  and  the  law  of  the  land  to 
he  the  rule  of  siu^  in  express  terms ; — "  a  judge,  in  judging 
whether  it  be  sin  or  not,  which  is  done  against  the  law'>" 
Tliirdly,  that  will  which  the  law  and  the  judge  do  regard,  is 
not  his  bnitish  necessitated  irrational  appetite,  but  our  free 
rational  wUl,  after  deliberation  determined  intrinsecally  by 
the  agent  himself. 

Secondly,  I  shewed,  that  his  instance  in  a  civil  judge  was  Yet  ibrrlier 
against  himself;  because  "this  which  he  saith,  that '  the  judge  fiiny  tii** 
looketh  no  higher  than  the  will  of  the  doer/  doth  prove  that  {J^^Jo^iT  ' 
the  will  of  the  doer  did  determine  itself  freely^  and  that  the  Jj^^J^^^f^l^ 
malefactor  had  liberty  to  have  kept  the  law  if  he  would  V"  To  wui. 
this  he  answers^  that  "it  proveth  indeed  that  the  malefactor 
had  liberty  to  have  kept  the  law  if  he  would,  but  it  proveth 
not  that  he  had  the  liberty  [to  have  a  will]  to  keep  the  law*/' 
Hath  not  this  silly  senseless  distinction  been  canvassed  suffi- 
ciently yet,  but  it  moat  once  more  appear  upon  the  stage  ? 
Agreed*  Thus  I  argue, — First,  if  "  the  raalefactor  had  liberty 
to  have  kept  the  law  if  he  would,"  then  the  malefactor  had 
liberty  to  have  contradicted  the  absolute  will  of  God,  if  he 
would ;  then  he  had  liberty  to  have  changed  the  unalterable 
decrees  of  God,  if  he  would  :  but  he  had  not  liberty  to  have 

atradieted  the  absolute  will  of  God,  if  he  would ;  he  had 
not  liberty  to  have  ehaugcd  the  unalterable  decrees  of  God, 
if  he  woukL  The  assumption  is  so  evident,  that  it  were 
great  shame  to  question  it*  The  consequence  is  as  clear 
Ba  the  sun.  For,  upon  Mr*  Hobbes  his  grounds,  it  was  the 
absolute  will  of  God^  and  the  unalterable  decree  of  God,  that 
the  malefaetor  should  do  as  he  did,  and  not  do  otherwise- 
I  And,  therefore,  if  the  malefactor  had  liberty  to  have  kept  the 
law,  and  to  have  done  otherwise  if  he  would,  he  had  hberty 
to  have  contradicted  the  will  of  God,  and  to  have  changed 
the  decree  of  God,  if  he  would.  But  this  is  too  absurd. 
Secondly,  to  have  "  liberty  to  have  kept  the  law  if  he  would,*' 


t  [Sec  ft  bore  in  tlie  Defifiirc,  T.  II* 
Kumb*  xvii  p.  112.] 

■  [ D9feiic«,  I* ambJEvii.  *bove  pv  U  4,] 
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implietli  necessarily  a  eoTiditioiial  possibility.  But  the  will 
of  God  and  the  decree  of  God,  that  the  malefactor  should  do  %m 
as  lie  did  and  not  keep  the  law,  implieth  an  absolute  im- 
possibility. Now,  it  is  a  rule  in  logic,  that  "  impasMinle  kahei 
in  se  t*im  adverbii  muvermlUer  «^//fl/i/i*" — "  an  impossibility 
hatii  the  force  of  an  universal  negative-*'  But  an  unirersal 
negative  atid  a  particular  affirmative  are  contradictory: — that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  malefactor  to  have  kept  the  law,  and 
yet  he  liad  liberty  to  have  kept  the  law  if  he  would.  There 
is  not  the  least  startiiig  hole  for  him,  through  which  he  can 
endeavour  to  creep  out  of  this  contradiction,  but  by  making 
this  supposition — *^  if  he  would** — to  signify  nothing ;  and  to 
aMrm,  that  it  was  equally  impossible  for  the  malefactor  to  { 
will  otherwise  and  to  do  otherwise.  Then  see  what  a  pretty 
liberty  he  hath  left  us,  even  a  mere  impossibility.  If  the  sky 
fall,  then  we  shall  catch  larks.  Observe  further  the  vanity  I 
of  this  distinction^  between  "  liberty  to  do  if  we  will,"  and 
'*  liberty  to  will ;"  when  both  the  one  Uberty  and  the  other 
are  equally  impossible,  upon  bis  own  grounds.  And  jet, 
with  this  mock  hberty,  which  signifieth  nothings  he  is  fain  to 
answer  all  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  are  brought  against 
him,  and  all  the  absurdities  which  are  heaped  upon  him. 
Lastly,  to  say  a  man  is  free  to  do  any  thing  if  he  will,  im- 
plietli that  he  hath  power  enough,  and  there  is  nothing 
wanting  to  the  doing  of  it  but  his  wilL  Otherwise,  if  there  be 
not  power  enough  to  do  it  (as  in  thia  case  upon  hia  gmnnda 
there  is  not),  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  say,  a  malefactor  was  free 
to  have  kept  the  law  if  he  would,  as  to  say,  a  man  is  free  to 
jump  over  the  sea  if  he  will,  or  to  fly  in  the  air  if  he  wilh 

Yet  still  he  saith,  the  will  of  the  malefactor  **  did  not  d«-  I 
termine  itself**/'  Then,  by  his  own  confession,  the  malefiietor 
had  the  more  wrong,  to  be  punished  for  that  which  was  uo- 
ayoidably  and  irresistibly  im|K>sed  upon  him.  If  the  male^ 
factor  was  necessitated  from  God  by  an  essential  detennin*^ 
tion  of  extrins^^  c^uses^  both  to  will  as  he  did  and  to  do  aa 
he  did,  he  was  no  more  a  malefactor  than  his  judge* 

1  have  no  reason  to  *' retract"  any  one  syllable  of  what  I  «ud 
ronccrning  monsters^;  but  he  had  need  to  retract  his  ordinary  j 

*  tj^u.,  Animadr.  upon  Noinbi,  irti.  *  [Defencv,  Nuinti,  ziii,  mltov*  ppb] 
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falsifying,  and  dismembering,  and  misinterpreting  of  my  Diicotms* 
sayings,  I  affirmed  (as  all  sound  philos^opliers  do  affirm}| 
that  nature  never  intendeth  the  generation  of  a  monster,  but 
that  every  monster  is  a  deviation  from  the  law  of  the  first 
institution,  that  every  creature  should  beget  another  in  his  [ccn.  i.ai, 
own  likeness;  which  proceedeth  sometimes  from  the  defect  '  '^ 
or  inordinate  force  of  the  plostical  or  forming  \irtue,  some- 
times from  the  excess  or  defect  of  the  matter,  sometimes  from 
the  fault  of  the  womb  wherein  the  conception  is  perfected, 
sometimes  from  other  lesser  reasons ;  and  therefore,  that  the 
imiversal  causes^  as  God  and  the  snn%  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  monstro\is  births,  but  that  particular  cause  from  which 
the  excess  or  defect  or  distortion  did  proceed  y*  What  was 
herein  to  derogate  from  tlie  God  of  nature  ?  Who  permittcth 
and  disposeth  of  such  urcgularities  in  nature,  as  He  doth  of 
sins  in  morality  ^  but  with  this  difference,  that  moral  aberra- 
tions arc  culpable  and  punishable,  hut  aberrations  in  nature 
arc  only  deformities^  not  sins.  Wlicn  philosophers  do  say 
that  nature  intendeth  any  end,  they  do  not  mean  that  nature 
doth  dehberate  or  resolve  this  or  that,  but  that  nature  doth 
act  for  an  end  ;  which  no  man  can  deny  with  any  credit. 
The  spider  makes  her  webs  to  catch  flics,  there  is  nature's 
end.  The  ant  gathers  provision  in  summer  for  winter  suste- 
nance. The  boe  makes  cells  for  a  depository  for  honey,  and 
receptacles  for  young  bees.  The  vine  brings  forth  leaves, 
flowers,  and  grapes,  one  in  order  to  the  production  or  preser- 
vation of  another ;  and  lastly  follow eth  the  wine,  which  is  the 
end  of  all  the  rest ;  w  hich,  being  the  last,  w^as  the  first  or 
principal  end  of  nature.  It  is  not  the  part  of  a  real  scholar, 
to  except  against  evident  truth  upon  grammatical  scruples. 

In  the  last  Animadversion  of  this  section,  nothing  is  con- 
tained that  is  either  new  or  require th  an  answ  er* 
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I  cited    Lipsins',    only   to    shew   tliat    the   dustinction  of  [Upaiu*.] 
destiny  into  Christian  and  Stoical  destiny  was  not  mine. 


ipoiidco; — **  Notvcnim  m\n*  tsi genrrai 
komimemt  ted  nt  in  bofiune  rtrtut  geae- 
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•  inusitate  expressions,  yet  there  is  no  cause  why  T.  H.  shoidd 
please  himself  so  much  as  to  think  that  Lipsius  was  of  his 
opinion.  He  was  no  such  friend  of  any  sort  of  destiny,  as  to 
abandon  the  liberty  of  the  will.  The  Stoics  themselves  came 
short  of  T.  H.  his  universal  necessity.  Yet  I  do  not  blame 
him,  if  he  desire  to  have  one  partner  in  such  a  desperate 
•    cause  as  this  is. 

That  which  "  concemetV  him  in  the  second  distinction,  is  807 
this ;  that  though  he  acknowledge  a  mock  liberty,  that  is,  a 
will  or  an  appetite  of  the  object,  yet  he  maintaineth,  that  this 
appetite  is  neither  moved,  nor  excited,  nor  determined  to  its 
act  or  appetibility  of  this  or  that,  less  or  more,  by  the  free 
agent,  but  altogether  by  extrinsecal  causes ;  apd  so  the  pre- 
tended free  agent  is  no  more  free,  than  a  bird  which  a  man 
holdeth  fast  in  his  hand  is  free  to  fly  whithersoever  she  will. 
What  is  I  said,  "  those  things  which  God  wills  without  Himself  He 

"in Deo;'  wiUs  frccly  and  not  necessarily* /'  which  he  censureth  in  this 
""«^a*^  manner;— "He  says  rashly  and  untruly;  rashly,  because 
Deum.''  there  is  nothing  without  God,  Who  is  infinite,  in  Whom  are 
2a]  *  ^^  '  all  things,  and  in  Whom  ^  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being;' 
and  untruly,  because,  whatsoever  God  foreknew  from  eternity. 
He  willed  from  eternity,  and  therefore  necessarily ^.''  What 
should  I  do  ?  Should  I  fall  down  and  thank  this  great  Mogul 
(as  the  ^Ethiopian  slaves  do  their  emperor  when  they  are 
lashed)  for  thinking  on  me  ?  Although  I  know  his  Thrasonical 
humour  very  well,  that  his  animal  spirits  are  mere  bubbles 
of  vain  glory,  and  that  he  knoweth  right  well  that  he  cannot 
reign  securely  whilst  there  is  one  of  a  diflferent  opinion  sur- 
livdng ;  yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  he  had  been  so  well  read, 
or  so  much  versed  in  the  writings  of  other  men,  as  to  know 
how  many  he  wounded  "rashly  and  untruly,^'  in  this  "rash 
and  untrue ''  censure,  he  would  have  foreborne  it  for  his  own 
sake.  Hath  he  never  heard  of  a  common  rule  in  theology, 
that  "  Opera  Trinitatis  ad  extra  sunt  indivisa" — "  The  works 
or  acts  of  the  Trinity  without  Itself  are  undivided^?"    Or 

*  [Defence,Numb.xviii.abovep.  120;  §  1  :  Op.  torn.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  731.  A.  (and 

Disc.  i.  Pt.  iii.]  elsewhere)  ; — "  Saepe    diximus     inse- 

*>  [Qu.,Aniinadv.  upon  Numb,  xviii.  parabilia  opera  esse  Trinitatis."     And 

p.  198.]  that  "  Alia  a  Se  Deus  non  ex  nccessi- 

'^  [Borrowed  from  St,  Aug^stin,  In  tale  vult/'  see  Thorn.  Aquin.,  Sumni.. 

Johan.   Evang.,  cap.  xvi.  Tract,  xcv.  P.  I.  Qu.  xix.  art.  3.] 
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hath  he  never  heard  of  that  common  diatinction  betw  een  a  Dtscourrb 

necessary  being  and  a  necessaiy  acting'^  ?  The  most  perfect L[v 

manner  of  being  is  oecessnry^  and  therefore  God  is  a  neces- 
eary  being;  and  that  which  He  willeth  within  Hiraselfj  He 
willeth  necessarily,  because  "whatsoever  is  in  God  is  God*:" 
but  the  most  perfect  manner  of  acting  withoat  the  Deity  is 
freely;  and  therefore  the  Schools  do  agree,  that  God  is  a  free 
agent  without  Himself, 

Tliese  free  acts  are  principally  two.     Tlie  first  is  the  crea-  {Free  w^n  \ 
tiouj  whereby  things  created  do  pass  from  a  not  being  to  Tt.  tm  otum] 
being.     The  second   is   government,   by   which   all   things  ~d%^&^*'"' 
created  are  moved  and  ordered  to  their  ends.     All  men  ac-  vemmeutO 
knowledge,  that  the  Deity  filleth  all  places  by  Its  essence,  by 
Its  presence,  by  Its  power ;  being  within  all  places  and  things, 
but  not  included  ;  and  without  all  places  and  things,  but  not 
excluded.     They  acknowledge,  that  all  things  whicli  have  a 
real  beings  do  depend  upon  God  for  their  being,  for  their 
making,  for  their   conservation.     And   therefore,  when  we 
speak  of  any  thing  that  is  without  the  Deity,  we  do  not  in- 
tend, tliat  any  thing  is  without  the  essence,  or  the  presence, 
or  the  power,  or  the  circnmference  of  It.     God  is  a  circle, 
Whose  centre  is  e^ery  where,  the  circuniferenee  no  where. 
But  by  "  the  works  of  God  without  Himself,^ ^  we  understand 
the  creation  and  the  government  of  the  world  ;  which  are  not 
terminated  in  the  Deity  Itself,  but  in  the  creatures;  which 
Ere  from  God  as  their  efficient,  and  for  God  as  their  end, 
and  in  God  or  through  God  in  respect  of  their  necessary  and 
perpetual  dependjuice  upon  Him,  Who  is  the  original  essence 
of  all  things,*^"  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you  f* — ^yet  they  E*od.  UL 
are  not  of  God  as  particles  of  the  Divine  essence,  nor  in  God     ' 
in  that  sense  wherein  we  use  to  say,  "  WiatsoCFer  is  in  God 
is  God  *"  and  so  they  are  His  works  ^'  ad  exlra^* — '*  without 
the  Deity.'' 

To  make  good  the  second  part  of  his  censure, — that  it  was 
'^untndy^'  said,^ — he  prodnceth  nothing  but  his  old  tliread- 
bare  argument  taken  from  the  prescience  of  God,  which  hath 
been  answered  over  and  over.     Neither  the  prescience  of  God, 


oprrantlL"     ^ce  above  in  tlbv  Aiieiw^  to 


21)^1;  and  nciti^  I] 
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nor  the  will  of  God  upon  preacicnce,  do  Imply  anymore  than 
a  mere  hypothetical  necessity  ^  which  will  do  his  cause  no  good. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  section  he  confesseth,  that  '*  God 
doth  not  all  things  that  lie  can  do  if  lie  will;"  but  he  smth, 
God  ''cannot  will  that  which  He  hath  not  willed  fironi 
eternity sf*  understanding  by  eternity  an  everlasting  succea- 
sioui  whereas  in  eternity  nothing  i&  past  or  to  come,  I  have 
shewed  often  in  these  Casdgations,  the  faUity,  usele^sness, 
and  contradiction,  of  this  absurd  rally  senseless  distinction,  in 
respect  of  men.  But  being  here  applied  by  him  to  God, 
nothing  can  be  iniagined  more  absurd*  For  to  will  effica- 
ciously, and  to  do,  in  God  are  the  same  thing,  Wliat  lie 
doth,  He  doth  by  His  wUl.  To  imagine,  that  many  things 
are  tree  to  God  to  do^  which  arc  not  free  to  Him  to  wiD,  sos 
sheweth  that  his  '^meditations^'  upon  this  subject  were  either 
none  at  all,  or  worth  nothing, 

But  it  shall  suffice  for  the  present,  to  shew  how  absurd  and 
how  unappliable  this  exposition  m  to  the  two  places  by  me 
produced.  John  Baptist  told  the  Jews,  that  they  might  not 
flatter  themselves  with  tliis,  that  they  were  the  posterity  of 
Abraham  ;  that  though  aU  they  should  prove  impenitent 
and  unbelievers,  yet  "  God  w  as  able  to  raise  up  children  to 
Abraham  of  stones,"  If  it  were  impossible  for  God  to  will 
the  doing  of  any  snch  thing,  how  was  thk  truly  said  ?  And 
how  could  tliis  afford  any  supply  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  in 
case  his  carnal  posterit}^  should  continue  obstinate  ?  In  the 
other  place,  St,  Peter  drawing  his  sword  in  defence  of  his 
Master,  Christ  reprehended  liim  and  told  him  that  He  conki 
have  a  better  guard  to  secure  Him  from  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Jews,  if  it  pleased  Him  not  to  lay  down  His  life  freely; — 
"  Thiukest  thou  that  1  cannot  now  pray  to  My  Father^  and 
He  shall  give  Me  presently  more  than  twelve  legions  of 
angels?"  He  saith  not,  I  can  if  I  would,  hut  positively, 
"  I  can/'  Neither  speaketb  He  of  remote  possibilities,  but, 
'*  He  shall  give  Me  presently,"  Christ  would  shew  by  these 
words,  tliat  if  it  Lad  not  been  His  own  will  freely  to  suffer 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  He  coitld  have  '*  prayed  to 
His  Father,'*  and  He  would  have  sent  Uira  a  gumd  of  more 


'  [Sec  jiboirr  in  itie  Defence,  Nutnh. 

MiyLvl  pp,  iyo— 102;  Iliac,  L  Pi.  liL] 
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than  ^'twelve  legions  of  angels/*  and  that  "presently*' — Di«cot;iis«^ 

without  delay.    If  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  will  any  such - 

thing,  then  our  Saviour's  plea  to  St,  Peter  was  but  a  vain 
pretence,  and  had  nothing  of  reality  in  it.  If  T,  IL  regarded 
the  honour  and  veracity  of  Christ,  he  would  not  impose  such 
a  jiiggling  delusory  Beuae  upon  His  clear  assertion;  as  if  our 
.^viaur  should  have  said,  *  Peter,  I  have  no  need  of  thy 
endeavours  to  defend  Me,  for  I  could  pray  to  My  Father,  and 
He  would  immediately  send  Me  a  guard  of  twelve  legions  of 
angels ;  but  to  say  the  truths  He  is  not  williog  to  do  it,  and 
to  say  the  whole  truth,  it  is  not  possible  for  Him  to  be 
willing/ 


CASTIOATIOKS  OP  TKl  ANtMADVERStOKS  ; NUMBER  XIX. 

He  professeth,  that  he  "never  said  the  will  is  compelled,  T.H.tn;Lko9 
but  doth  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  world  that  it  is  not  com-  L'^com*'*^ 
l>elled**/*  But,  to  let  ua  see  that  he  understandeth  not  what  i^^^*-**^- 
**  the  world"  meaneth,  in  saying,  the  will  "  is  not  compelled/' 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  siime  page  he  maketh  it  to  be  com- 
pelled. **Many  things^'  (saith  he)  *'may  compel  a  man  to 
do  an  action  in  producing  the  will*.''  If  a  man  can  be  com- 
pelled to  will,  then  the  will  can  be  eompened.  This  ap- 
pear eth  yet  more  plainly  a  little  after,  where  he  maketh  the 
easting  of  one^s  goods  into  the  sea  in  a  storm  to  be  a  volun- 
tary free  elective  act ;  and  yet  he  confesscth,  that  ^*  tcri*or'* 
was  *'a  necessary  cause  of  the  election^*"  To  wliich  if  we  add 
what  he  saith  in  his  Answer, — "  A  man  is  then  only  said  to 
be  compelled,  when  fear  maketh  him  willing  to  it*," — it  ap- 
pearethj  that  (according  to  his  grounds)  it  is  a  compulsory 
action  also*  K  voluntarv"  actions  may  be  compulsory  actions, 
tlven  the  ^viO  may  be  compelled.  To  help  to  bear  ofl"  this  blow, 
he  distinguisheth  between  the  compulsion  of  the  Mill  and 
the  compulsion  of  the  voluntary  agent  "*,  denying  the  former, 
but  acknowledging  the  latter ;— "  that  is,  not  a  compulsion  of 
the  will,  but  of  the  man^/'  The  very  same  he  hath  again  in 
these  wordsj  '*  The  necessitatiou  of  the  will  is  the  same  thing 


*'  [QiLf  AnifHAdv.  uptiii  Kumb,  xix. 
p*  2080 
*  ribidJ 
"  JlbidO 
I  [S«e  alKive  in  tite  DDfcncc.  T.  H. 
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»rt  [Qu.,  ADimadv.  lijMm  Numlj.  xis. 
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with  the  compulsion  of  the  man'^/'  If  this  be  nat  pkiti 
*' jargon/'  and  *^Bohu"  (as  he  phrascth  itP}^  let  him  tell  me 
what  is  the  compulsion  of  a  man  to  willj  but  the  compulsion 
of  his  wiU,  Whether  by  the  will  he  understand  the  soul  m 
it  willethj  or  the  faculty  of  the  will,  or  the  act  of  willing ; 
every  way,  he  that  compelleth  a  man  to  will,  compelleth  his 
will*  Let  Mm  call  it  what  he  please^  either  to  compel  a  mau 
to  will  or  to  compel  the  will ;  by  his  leave,  it  ia  a  gross  con- 
tradiction ;  for  to  compel  impUeth  reluctance  and  opposition, 
and  to  will  implieth  inclination  and  appetition.  To  necessi- 
tate the  will  (as  he  doth)  is  to  compel  the  will,  ao  for  as  the 
will  in  the  elicit  acts  of  it  is  capable  of  compulsion. 

Tliat  is  pro|)erlv  said  to  be  compelled,  "which  hath  it^ 
beginning  firom  an  extrinsecal  cansCj  that  which  suffereth 
contributing  nothing  to  it,"  but  "  resisting  as  much  as  be 
can"?/'  But  he  hath  demised  a  new  improper  kind  of  com- 
pnlsiouj  which  is  caused  only  by  "fear',**  which  is  not  properly 
a  compulsion ;  and  such  as  it  is^  [is]  common  to  many  other 
causes  with  fear;  as,  to  persuasion, — so  Saul's  servants 
"  compelled  him"  to  eat; — to  command^ — so,  'Hhe  drinking 
was  accordiug  to  lawj  none  did  compel ;" — to  occasion, — so 
St*  Paul  saith,  "  I  am  become  a  fool  in  glorying,  ye  have 
compelled  me," 

I  pass  by  his  uncouth  term  of  '^creation  of  the  will**'  in 
every  single  act  of  willing :  and  his  extravagant  exception,—  soa 
if  **  the  same  indi^  idual  man  who  did  choose  to  throw  his 
goods  overboard,'^  might  "  choose  not  to  throw  his  goods  over- 
board," then  "  he  might  choose  to  throw  overboard  aud  not 
tlirow  overboard*."  As  if  the  liberty  to  throw  or  not  to 
throw  and  the  liberty  to  throw  and  not  to  tlirow,  that  is,  the 
liberty  to  do  either  part  of  the  coutradictiou  or  to  do  both 
parts  of  the  contradiction,  were  the  same  liberty.  And, 
secondly,  as  if  a  mau  who  hath  actually  chosen,  were  as  free 
to  choose  now,  as  he  was  at  the  same  time  when  he  did 
choose*     I  see,  if  he  cannot  find  a  knot  in  a  bulrush,  he  will 


do  bis  endeavour  to  make  it. 

^  [Qu.f  AuimadT,  upon  Numb,  xlt, 
p.  20S.] 
p  [See  above  p,  368*  not«  f.] 
*l  Aristou,  Etk.lib.  ilLe.i,  [§  12,— 


(saith  he)  **  by 

'  [Qu«  Animadr,  upon  Numb.  &ii. 
p*  308:] 
'  [Ibid. J 
<  [Ibid,  p.  209*] 
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force  seize  on  aBother  man's  limbs"  (as  suppose  his  hand),  DiwoutiBJ 
"  and  move  them  as  himself^  not  as  the  other  man  pleaseth^  — 
,  .  *  the  action  so  done  is  not  the  action  of  him  tbat  suffcr- 
eth,  bnt  of  him  that  useth  the  force'',"  But  if  he  that  nscth 
the  force  shall  give  a  third  person  a  box  on  the  ear  with  that 
hand  which  he  forceth,  then  it  is  the  action  of  both;  but 
with  this  diflerence,  that  it  is  the  voluntary  action  of  the  one, 
and  the  forced  or  compelled  action  of  the  other.  But  sup- 
posing the  first  man  had  the  i^ill  of  tlie  second  as  much  in  his 
power  as  his  hand  (as  God  Almighty  hath),  and  should  necessi- 
tate him  to  beat  the  third  person  willingly;  certainly  the  second 
person^  being  so  necessitated,  could  be  no  more  blamed  for 
wilhng  in  such  a  case,  than  for  striking  unwillingly. 

That  motions  proceeding  from  "  antipathies"  are  "prima  Mbt^Mpty 
primi^/^  such  as  surprise  a  man  and  prevent  not  only  all  ^JVm^- 
actual  deliberation  but  all  advertence  of  reason,  there  is  no  ■*"'*' 
doubt.  But  he  who  knoweth  no  other  *^  maim  primo  primo^^ 
but  only  "  antipathies/^  is  like  to  prove  some  sncli  rare  di- 
vine or  philosopher,  as  Megabyses  shewed  himself  a  painter 
by  his  ignorant  discourse  ;^ — "'WTiilst  thou  wert  silent  (said 
Apelles)  thou  seemedst  to  be  somebody,  but  now  there  is  not 
the  meanest  boy  that  grinds  ochre  but  he  laughs  at  thee*/^ 
The  difference  between  necessity  upon  antecedent  supposi- 
tton,  and  necessity  upon  a  consequent  supposition,  hath  been 
sufficiently  cleared  several  times  in  these  CastigationsT,  and 
in  my  Defence  in  this  very  section  *»  to  which  I  remit  the 
reader.  Whosoever  shall  tell  uSj  tliat  he  who  hath  chosen  to 
himself  the  profession  of  a  Romish  Priest,  is  still  no  more 
necessitated  to  take  the  oath  of  celibate,  than  he  was  before 
lie  made  choice  of  that  office* ;  and  that  the  action  of  him 
who  runs  away  upon  the  first  view  of  a  cat,  by  reason  of  an 
antipathy  "  which  he  cannot  help^"  before  all  advertence  of 
reafioUj  is  as  free  as  a  man  casting  his  goods  into  the  sea  to 


I       *[IHiri,p.2IO.— '*!  let  j(  pass  ♦noting 
'  *»n1jf*  Ihnt  rip  eicpoundeth  '  mDim  primo 

prtiPfi,'  which  !  uudefitCHid  not  before, 

by  *ahiipathiet,"*] 
■  [Pfutf  De  A  mm!  TrwiqwilHtatc, 

c,  xii  I  and  with  «  little  vmijitinnt  De 

Diserlm,  AdwUt;  ct  Amlci,  e.  iv  ;  Op. 

M&nk  torn,  ii  pi  629,  and  torn.  L  p,  155. 


Megib/MJ  \n  the  t«3tt  «bou1d  be  Mi^r<i- 
byei»*.^j^H*n(HlBtVia'.Ji.  2.)  reUtet 
the  luunc  aoe^dotc  of  Zru^U  And  Meg*- 
byKU*;  and  Plmj  (HisL  N»t.^  xxjit* 
12)»of  Apellee  midh-^andfr  ih€  Gr#«l.] 

f  [Above  Numiwrs  i^  iii;  pp*  247, 
258^  261-268.] 

'  [Above  pp.  12G,  127.] 

*  [Qu.,  Anintftdv.  upoii  Numk  lix. 
p.  210.] 
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Part    gave  Us  own  life  after  a  sad  and  serious  deliberation^;  and 

—  that  he  who  takes  physic  out  of  wantonness^  was  as  much 

necessitated  to  stay  within  doors^  as  he  who  lay  bedrid  of  a 
[Numb,  hectic  fever^;  and  that  Balaam's  blessing  of  Israel  against 
&c]  his  purpose  and  desire,  and  Caiaphas  his  prophecy,  which  he 

[John  xi.    '^  spake  not  of  himself/'  but  necessarily,  by  the  special  deter- 
mination of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  altogether  as  free  as 
[Gen.xiix.]  Jacob's  blessing  of  his  sons  upon  election^ ;  I  say,  he  who 
shall  tell  us  all  this  in  earnest  upon  his  own  word  without 
any  reason  or  authority,  had  need  to  meet  with  very  credu- 
lous disciples,  who  judge  of  colours  winking. 
To  ^wpch       It  is  true,  we  who  "  see  but  through  a  glass  darkly,'*  do 
into  the     not  in  this  mortality  comprehend  exactly  the  nature  of  God 
^'fs  a     and  the  Holy  Angels ;  partly  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of 
[i"cor  xiii.  ^^^  understanding, — the  water  can  ascend  no  higher  than 
12.]  the  fountain's  head, — and  partly  for  want  of  revelation. 

Not  to  know  what  God  hath  not  revealed,  is  a  learned  igno- 
rance ;  and  therefore,  he  who  searcheth  presumptuously  into 
the  majesty  of  God,  is  oppressed  deservedly  by  His  glory. 
But  the      But  the  much  greater  offence  doth  lie  on  the  other  side, — 

greater 

feuit  iH  ncg-  that  men  do  not  endeavour  to  know  God  so  much  as  they 
igence.  Qug^t^  and  might,  by  the  light  of  nature,  the  contemplation 
of  the  creatures,  and  the  revelation  of  God's  Holy  Word,  nor 
to  serve  Him  according  to  their  knowledge.  How  shall  we 
serve  God  if  we  do  not  know  God  at  all  ?  The  least  means 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  is  by  the  contemplation  of  the  crea- 
Rora.  i.  20.  tures :  yet  even  that  doth  render  men  "  without  excuse." 
No  man  but  himself  would  have  objected  it  as  a  presumption 
to  any  man  to  have  said,  that  God  was  freer  to  do  good  than 
mortal  man,  and  uncapable  of  doing  evil.  Yet  this  is  that 
which  those  dreadful  terms  implied®.  We  measure  liberty  by 
the  degree  of  rationability,  and  the  power  of  reason  over  pas- 
sion ;  he  by  the  largeness  or  straitness  of  the  prison.  Ours 
is  a  liberty  of  men,  his  is  a  liberty  of  blackbirds.  If  I  were 
disposed  to  cavil  at  words  as  he  doth,  I  could  shew  him  outsio 
of  Scaliger,  that  one  heat  is  not  more  intensive  than  another, 

•*  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  xix.  pp.  210,  211.] 

p.  210.]  «  [Ibid,  p.  211.—"  He  takes  upon 

*  [This  instance,  which   is   one  of  l.im  to  attribute  to  them"  (viz.  to  God 

Bramhall's,  is  not  mentioned  by  Hobbes  and   to   the   good   angels)  **  liberty  of 

in  the  passage  here  referred  to.]  exfrc'se,  and  to  deny  them  liberty  of 

**  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  xix.  sprri Ration."] 
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any  more  than  one  liberty  is  more  intensive  than  another'.  Duicoumt* 

Both  phrases  are  metaphoricaL     Intention  is  properly  the — 

dra^viug  out  of  the  two  extremes,  the  one  further  from  the 
other;  as  in  the  string  of  a  bow  by  bending  it,  and  in  a  cord 
by  stretching  it  out,     Bnt  I  forbear. 

He  had  said  in  his  first  answer,  "  He  that  can  do  what  he  will,  t.  h,  hii 
bath  all  hbcrty  possible^  and  he  that  cannot  has  none  at  all^ ;"  Jdiruji- 
I  answered,  that  he  who  can  do  what  he  will,  bath  not  only  ^^'^  |^ 
a  liberty  bnt  omnipotence^*  To  this  he  replietb,  that  "it  is  *^^^ 
one  thing  to  say  a  man  hath  liberty  to  do  what  he  will,  and 
another  to  say  that  a  man  hath  power  to  do  what  he  will*/* 
This  is  very  true,  bnt  it  helpeth  not  him  at  aU,  He  spake 
directly  of  power,^''  he  that  can  do  what  lie  will,"  and  "  he 
that  eannot  do  what  he  wiU*"  Tlius  I  argne ; — either  a  man 
can  do  what  he  will^  or  he  cannot  do  what  he  will ;  if  he  can 
do  what  he  will,  then  he  is  not  only  free  but  omnipotent; 
if  he  cannot  do  what  he  will,  then  he  hath  no  liberty  at  all. 
So  lie  hatli  made  men  to  be  either  almighty  gods  or  senseless 
logs ;  both  ways  he  erreth.  If  he  that  can  do  what  he  will 
be  not  omnipotent  (in  good  English),  I  have  forgot  my  mo- 
therms  tongue.  He  that  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  may  wish 
that  he  were  loosed,  and  he  that  is  so  sick  that  he  cannot 
stand,  may  wish  that  he  were  in  healtb,  that  they  might 
both  be  able  to  walk  ;  but  to  elect  walking  in  that  state  and 
condition  wherein  they  arc,  without  supposition  of  the  loos- 
ing of  the  one,  or  the  recovery  of  the  other,  they  eannot  i  for 
both  waut  power,  and  election  is  of  things  actually  possi- 
ble* There  is  only  this  difference,  that  in  probability  the 
bound  man  may  be  loosed,  before  the  sick  man  recover  hi» 
ibrengtJi.  But  yet  it  may  so  fall  out,  that  the  sick  man  may 
be  restored  to  his  healtti,  before  the  other  be  loosed  from  his 
bonds*  Therefore  he  saith  amiss,  that  the  sick  man  wanteth 
power,  not  liberty ;  and  the  bound  man  liberty,  not  power''. 
If  he  understood  the  difference  between  the  elicit  and  iinpe- 
rate  acts  of  the  will,  he  would  be  able  to  jndge  of  such  cases 
better  than  he  is*  I  have  only  one  more  advertisement  to  the 
reader,  that  afler  all  this  glorioua  ostentation^ — "  he  that  can 


citmi.  c.  2.  [pp.  fi*i.  «I7,] 
«  [T.  IL  Numb.  xiji.  »borf  p,  I2S.] 
*  [Defence,   Numh.    jriic    nhorc  p. 


128:  Ducu  PL  iii] 

*  [Qu-,  Animadir.  upon  Nnmti.  xin. 
p,  211.3 
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do  what  he  will,  hath  all  liberty  possible"— he  leaveth  man 
as  poor  and  bare  and  helpless  as  a  grasshopper  in  winter, 
without  any  liberty  to  will,  and  consequently  without  any 
liberty  to  do. 
He  dare  He  nameth  two  Schoolmen, — I  think,  by  the  matching  of 

himself  to  them,  they  be  a  great  part  of  his  store, — Suarez  and  ''  Johan- 
wSn^.  ^68  a  Duns''  (so  he  is  pleased  to  call  that  honour  of  our 
nation,  and  one  of  the  subtilest  writers  that  these  last  ages 
have  afforded),  and  four  later  divines,  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Calvin,  Perkins,  whom  he  ^^  always  much  admired  ^''  K  he 
did  so,  they  are  the  more  beholden  to  him;  for  a  man 
may  see  by  his  treatises,  that  unless  he  '^meditated"*"  of 
them  sometimes,  he  hath  not  been  much  acquainted  with 
them.  He  dare  not  refer  his  two  sorts  of  devils,  or  his 
temporary  pains  of  Hell,  or  his  lawless  state  of  mankind  by 
nature,  or  his  necessity  of  active  obedience  to  all  human 
laws,  or  his  inefficacy  of  prayer,  or  his  infallible  rule  of  moral 
goodness,  or  his  universal  necessity  of  all  events  by  the  phy- 
sical determination  of  the  second  causes,  or  any  one  of  his 
hundreds  of  paradoxes,  to  their  determination. 

Room  for  a  great  censor,  not  an  old  Roman  censor,  but  a 
new  English  censor,  who  cometh  armed  with  his  own  autho- 
rity, to  reform  not  only  authors,  but  the  arts  and  sciences 
themselves,  after  he  hath  been  dreaming  (I  should  have  said 
^^  meditating")  some  years  upon  the  top  of  Parnassus,  and 
now  cometh  forth  suddenly 

**  Grammaticus,  rhetor,  geometres,  pictor,  aliptes".'* 

To  stay  there  were  to  do  him  wrong;  a  pentameter  added 
will  not  contain  half  his  exploits ;  a  poet,  a  logician,  a  phi- 
losopher natural  and  moral,  an  astronomer,  a  mathema- 
tician, a  theologian.  To  what  purpose  did  our  universities 
nourish  so  many  little  professors?  One  great  professor  is 
best,  as  the  cat  in  the  fable  said  of  one  great  way.  But  for- 
get not  Epictetus  his  rule,  '^  Remember  to  distrust  <>."  We 
have  seen  a  mountebank,  or  quacksalver,  or  operator,  or  char- 
latan, call  him  what  you  will,  vapour  upon  a  stage,  and  slight 

Animadv.  upon  Numb.  iv. 


Terms  of 
art 


*  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  xix. 
p.  212.  Johannes  Duns  Scotus  became 
Theological  Professor  at  Oxford  in  1 30 1 , 
and  at  Paris  in  1304;  Suarez  was  a 
Spanish  Jesuit,  born  1548,  died  1617.] 


•»  [Ibid., 
p.  47.] 

n  [Juv.,  Sat.,  iii.  76.] 

o  [Epic/mrmu*,  ap.  Cic,  ad  Attic,  i. 
19.] 
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the  good  old  phyaieiaiia  for  poiing  upon  Galen  aud  Hippo-  Di8<'owiii«^ 

crates  to  learn  a  company  of  senseless  aphorisms,  whilst  they — 

by  their  own  meditation  and  experience  had  found  out  reme- 
8  u  dies  more  easy,  more  effectnalj  more  universal*  We  blame 
the  Court  of  Rome  for  their  Indea^  Expurgatorius ;  it  is  a 
ahrewd  sign,  when  litigants  are  forced  to  cut  out  the  tongues 
of  their  own  witnesses :  yet  thev  purged  out  but  words,  or 
sometimes  a  sentence  j  rarely  prohibited  one  of  their  own 
authors*  Here  words,  and  senteuces^  and  whole  authors,  and 
arts,  go  to  wrack  together;  much  like  the  Mahometan  refor- 
mation, when  they  sacrificed  the  most  part  of  their  interpre- 
ters of  the  Alcoran  to  the  fire  without  ever  reading  them. 
Yetj  what  they  did,  they  did  by  public  authority,  and  spared 
some  as  genuine  expositors.  But  what  this  our  new  censor 
doth,  he  doth  upon  his  own  head^  and  like  death  sparing 
none  i  so  did  not  they. 

Down  goes  all  astrology  and  metaphysics.  The  moral 
philosopher  must  quit  his  means  and  extremes  in  order  to 
virtue  P,  his  hberty  of  contradiction  and  contrariety  "i,  his  ne- 
cessity absolute  and  hypothetical^,  his  proportion  arithmetical 
and  geometrical*  (I  hope  the  geometrician  may  have  leave 
to  hold  it  still),  his  principm  congenita  and  acquisita^^  his 
heova-tov  aud  Trpocuperop^,  and  most  of  his  terms  of  art,  be- 
cause Mr,  Hobbcs  hath  not  read  them*  It  is  well  if  moral 
philosophy  escape  liis  censure*  For  if  the  law  of  the  laud  be 
"  the  only  infalUble  ride  of  right  reason/'  then  the  knowledge 
of  actions,  morally  good  and  moraUj  bad,  beiongeth  properly 
to  the  common  lawyer.  The  moral  philosopher  may  put  up 
his  pipes*  Tlie  same  arbitrary'  power  he  assumeth  to  himself 
in  natural  philosophy,  rejecting  all  the  common  terms  used 
by  philosophers,  euphonm  gratidj  because  they  sound  not  well 
in  his  cars,  for  other  reasons  he  hath  none.  "  Let  the  natural 
philosopher  no  more  mention  his  intentional  species,  his 
understanding  agent  and  patient,  his  receptive  and  reductive 
power  of  the  matter,  his  qualities  symbolical  and  dissymbolical, 
his  temperament  ad  pondus  and  ad  jusiitiam**  &e* ;  "I  would 
have  him  fling  away  hia  sympathies  and  antipathies,  his  auti- 

9  [Kn^inU  Ethic,  IT  vi.  &i\] 

*  [See  above  ia  the  Defence,  NumUr 
iv,  p,  30  1  DiHc.  L  PL  iLL] 

•  [AHitoL^Phyiiic.  Autciilt,  IL  ix.] 
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peristasis  and  the  Hke*-"  Whether  it  was  Mtronomj  of 
-astrology  iu  my  original,  1  do  not  know,  nor  have  means 
to  see^.  Both  may  signify  the  same  thing*  I  am  snre,  I 
neither  said  nor  meant  judiciary  or  genethhacal  astrology,  as 
my  instances  do  e^-idcnce*  The  truth  is,  there  are  so  many 
mistakes  in  that  impression,  that  sometimes  I  scarcely  know 
myself  what  to  make  of  them. 

But  he  is  more  propitious  to  the  astronomer*  His  "apogsenra 
and  perigaeum,  arctic,  antarctic,  oqnator^  isodiac,  «enith,  hori- 
Kon,  zones/'  are  not  so  miich  as  "  terms  of  art/'  but  are  as 
intelligible  "as  a  hatchet  or  a  saw'/^  "WTiat?  Imaginary 
circles,  and  lines,  and  poles,  and  points,  and  an  imaginary 
a^letree^  and  ram,  and  bull,  and  bears,  and  dragon,  and  yet 
no  terms  of  art  ?  What  are  they  then  ?  Let  him  put  it  to  a 
jury  of  Malmsburians  themselves,  whether  they  understand 
these  so  well  *^  as  a  hatchet  or  a  saw,- *  and  he  is  gone. 

The  hke  favour  he  shews  to  logicians*  Their  words  of  the 
first  and  second  intention,  their  abstracts  and  concj-etes,  their 
subjects  and  predicates,  their  moods  and  figures^  their  method 
•ynthetic  and  analytic,  their  fallacies  of  composition  and  diri* 
sionj  arc  no  terms  of  art,  but  plain  intelligible  words.  He 
that  can  say  tliis  without  blushing,  may  dispute  with  any 
man,  Porphyrj  ■  makes  the  five  predicables  to  be  five  terms 
of  art.  Are  not  the  predicaments  and  post -predicaments, 
and  demonstrations  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  terms  of  art  7 
Wlio  made  a  mood  and  a  figure  to  signify  what  they  do  but 
artists  ?  Ijet  all  the  world  hear  them,  or  read  them,  who 
have  not  learned  logic,  and  they  shall  understand  no  more  of 
them  than  of  his  *'  jargon,"  Why  is  not  an  antecedent  and 
hypothetical  necessity  as  intelligible  as  a  categorical  and 
hypothetical  syllogism  ?  An  indirkiuimi  vaffum,  if  it  were  not 
a  term  of  art,  shoidd  signify  rather  an  atom,  or  a  rogue,  than 
an  honest  person.  Though  he  be  so  favourable  to  logic  here, 
he  is  as  little  beholden  to  it  as  to  the  other  arts,  who  knows 
no  better  what  ai*e  terms  of  art.  One  of  the  first  distinctions 
which  we  meet  withal  in  logic^  is  between  the  first  and  second 
notions*     The  second  notions,  such  as  all  these  are,  are  called 


■  [Qn.,  AnltnAdv,  upen  Numb,  jtjic, 
p.  313.) 

'  [*  And  for  i!i*  utmlogct  (uitleM 
bf    mvua%    ajirronomer),"     &*», — Qu., 
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expressly  terms  of  art,  or  bgical  uotiaDs,  or  logical  organs^  Diicoun^E 

which  tliey  define  to  be  "  images  or  representations,  whereby ^ 

the  uiiderstaudiiig  dotli  form  to  itself  real  notions  f'  and  they 
compare  tljem  to  brazen  weights,  of  no  value  in  themjolves^ 
whereby  nevertheless  all  aorta  of  gold  are  weighed*  There 
can  be  nothing  more  certain  and  evident  than  this,  that 
all  these  logieal  and  astronomical  terms  be  second  notions, 
and  terms  of  art. 
S12  Nay,  so  extremely  bUnd  and  partial  he  is,  that  he  ap- 
proveth  of  ^*  Barbara,  Ceiarent^  Darii,  Ferio/^  wliich  lie 
maketh  ''  terms  of  art/*  as  a  good  invention  to  help  "  the  ap- 
prehension of  young  men^  f*  and  yet,  with  the  sarae  breath, 
rejecteth  these  most  eKceOeut  and  mo^t  significant  distinc- 
tions  and  expressions,  which  have  been  received  in  a  manner 
universally,  some  of  them  for  two  thousand  years,  aU  of  them 
for  divers  centuries  of  y^s,  in  the  Churchj  and  in  the 
Schools,  as  well  of  theologj-  as  philosophyj  wliich  were  invented 
for  remedies  against  confusion,  and  helps  to  the  clearer  and 
more  distinct  understanding  of  high  and  difficult  notions,  upon 
this  false  and  slanderous  pretestt,  that  they  were  *^  invented 
to  blind  the  understanding V^  because  he  presumed  to  con- 
demn them  before  he  took  pains  to  understand  them. 

He  addeth,  tlmt  I  "cite  no  terms  of  art  for  geometry/'  sayiug 
he  "  was  afraid"  I  "  would  have  put  in  liue>s,  or  perhaps  equaUty 
and  unequahty,  for  terms  of  art*^."  To  free  him  fiom  this 
fear,  T  put  in  their  numbers,  nurabering  and  numbered,  their 
superficies,  concave  and  convert,  their  triangles,  ainblygone 
and  oxygone,  their  cones,  cubes,  cylinders,  their  parallels, 
and  parallelograms,  their  propoitions,  superpartient  and  an- 
perbipartient,  &c.,  their  rules  of  algebra  and  helcataira,  their 
integers,  and  numerators,  and  divisors,  and  denominators, 
told  fabrical  figures,  their  proportionality,  arithmetical  and 
geometrical,  continual  and  discontinual,  direct,  conversed, 
alternative,  inverscd,  compounded,  parted.  Geometry  hath 
its  words  of  art  and  proper  expressions,  as  vrell  as  aU  other 
arts  and  sciences^  So  hath  physic,  chjTurgery,  law*  So 
hare  soldiers,  mariners,  hawkers,  hunters. 

But  of  all  others  he  hath  the  least  favour  for  the  divine ; 


WttAMUAUh*  C  C 


^  [Ibid.] 
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Part    whom  he  will  not  permit  "to  use  a  word  in  preacliing,  but 
such  as  his  auditors^  nor  in  writings  but  such  as  his  common 


readers^  may  understand'/'  I  do  not  like  it  any  more  than 
he,  that  a  divine  should  aflFect  uncouth  words,  to  make  his 

I  Cor.  xiv.  ignorant  auditors  to  gape.  "  I  had  rather  speak  five  words 
in  the  Church  with  understanding,^'  &c.,  "  than  ten  thousand 
in  an  unknown  tongue/'  But  doth  he  make  no  distinction 
between  the  Church  and  the  Schools  ?  Doth  he  think,  that 
theology,  which  hath  the  sublimest  subject,  doth  not  require 
as  high,  as  learned,  and  as  distinct  expressions,  as  any  art  or 
science  whatsoever?  All  hearers  and  readers  are  not  novices, 
nor  of  the  vulgar  or  common  sort.     There  are  those  who  have 

[Acts  xxiu  been  "  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  and  have  been  ad- 

■'  mitted  into  the  innermost  closet  of  the  School  learning.    The 

Holy  Scripture  itself,  though  it  affect  plainness,  is  not  always 

such  a  stranger  either  to  learning  or  elegance.  The  only  answer 

I  shall  give  him  to  this,  is,  that  he  is  "  beyond  his  last." 

A  contra-  In  the  last  part  of  this  section*,  he  troubleth  himself  more 
than  he  needeth  about  a  testimony,  which  I  cited  out  of  his 
book  De  Cive ;  not  out  of  any  esteem  I  had  for  it, — for  I 
condemned  it, — ^but  to  let  him  see  his  contradiction.  There 
he  made  the  ecclesiastical  doctors  to  be  infallible,  here  he 
maketh  them  to  be  fallible.  There  he  made  their  infallibility 
to  be  a  peculiar  privilege  derived  to  them  by  imposition  of 
hands  from  the  Apostles,  whom  they  succeeded,  and  from  the 
promise  of  Christ;  here  he  attributeth  it  wholly  to  that 
power  which  is  committed  to  them  by  the  ci\dl  magistrate. 
And  what  if  the  civil  magistrate  commit  no  power  to  them  ? 
Then,  by  his  doctrine,  Christ  breaketh  His  promise,  and  this 
privilege  ceaseth.  *^  Infallibilitatem  hanc  promisU  Servator 
noster  {in  lis  rebtis  quce  ad  salutem  sunt  n€ce8sari4e)  Apostolis 
usque  ad  diem  judicii,  hoc  est,  Apostolis  et  Pastoribus  ab  Apo- 
stolis successive  per  manuum  impositionem  consecrandis^."  He 
answereth,  that  "the  infallibility  of  ecclesiastical  doctors .  .doth 
not  consist  in  this,  that  they  cannot  be  deceived,  but  that  a 
subject  cannot  be  deceived  in  obeying  them,  when  they  are 

Matt.  XV.    lawfully  constituted  doctors*."     A  pretty  fancy.     ^^  If  the 

'  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  xix.  *•  [De  Give,]  c.  xvii.,  §  28.  [p.  2oG. 

p.  214.]  ed.  1642.] 

«  [Ibid.,  pp.  214,  215.    See  above  in  '  [Qu.»  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  xix. 

tbe  Defence,  Numb.  xix.  p.  130.  note  a.]  p.  214.] 
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blind  lead  tKe  blind,  both  fall  into  the  ditch  f  doctor  and  Biscovuss 
subject  together.  If  the  doctors  be  deceived  themselves,  they  — ^ 
must  needs  deceive  the  subjectSj  who  trust  to  their  interpre- 
tation. Secondly,  he  waveth  now  the  two  grounds  of  their 
infallibility,  that  is,  the  promise  of  Christ  and  the  privilege 
conferred  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  ascribeth  all  their  in- 
fallibility to  the  constitution  of  the  ci^dl  power ;  which  may 
render  their  expositions  legal,  according  to  the  municipal 
laws,  but  cannot  render  them  infallible.  Tliirdly,  if  ecclesias- 
ai5  tical  doctors  lawfully  constituted,  be  so  far  infallible  thattbey 
cannot  deceive  the  subject,  why  did  he  vary  fto  much  (noto- 
riously) from  their  expositions  at  that  time,  as  he  hath  done 
in  his  book  De  Cwe,  when  they  had  both  imposition  of  hands 
and  approbation  from  supreme  authority?  MTiy  doth  he  now, 
wanting  both  the  promise  of  Christ  and  imposition  of  hands, 
take  upon  him  to  be  the  tryer  and  examiner  of  the  exposition, 
not  only  of  single  prophets,  but  of  whole  Convocations? 


CASTIOATIONS  OF  THB  ANIMADVERSIONS; — ^NUMBER  XX, 


r^  If  Mr*  Hobbes  did  understand  what  true  election  and  true  Election 
compulsion  is,  it  were  evident^  that  election  of  one  out  of  puiij^mjiJ 
more  than  one  cannot  consist  with  antecedent  determination  ^"«'«*<^** 
th 


I 
I 


to  one ;  much  less  with  compulsion  or  force,  where  he  that  is 
compelled  opposeth  and  resisteth  as  much  as  he  can.  That 
the  same  act  should  be  both  voluntary,  that  is,  with  our  will, 
and  compulsory ;  that  is,  against  our  wiU,  not  in  part  but  in 
whole,  is  impossible.  But  as  the  sepia,  to  preserve  herself 
undiscovered,  doth  shed  forth  about  her  a  {quantity  of  black 
inky  blood,  to  hide  herself  from  the  fisher ;  so  T,  H.,  for  fear 
to  be  catched  in  palpable  errors,  doth  confound  and  blunder 
all  things,  making  a  new  election,  a  new  compulsion,  a  new 
liberty.  There  is  not  a  word  of  moment  here  that  hath  not 
been  discussed  formerly  in  this  treatise-  And  I  do  not 
esteem  his  raw  **  meditations"  worthy  of  repetition  over  aiid 
over.     What  is  new  in  them,  I  shall  cull  out  from  the  rest. 

He  telleth  us,  tbat  when  a  stone  is  thrown  upwards,  ^Uhe  [t.  Hv  in- 
extern^  agent  giveth  it  a  beginning  of  motion*."     So  far  we  stoi^t?  tui* 
agree^  whatsoever  gives  it  the  continuance.  He  smth  further,  *"^"  J 

*  [Qu,,  Anjma<l¥.  upon  Numb,  xx.  p,  22t>J 
C  C  2 
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f  4  >  T    tbiit  "  wlieii  Die  stoue  falletb,  h  is  mo%ed  downvard  by  tbe 

HI  - 

'  .*  power  of  iome  other  ai^ent,  wliich,  though  it  be  imperceptible 
to  the  ej'e,  i»  not  iinperceptnile  to  reason'/'      Herein  we 
differ^  wherein  all  the  world  hitherto  hare  figreed.    But  it  was 
very  meet^  that  he  shoukl  denr  the  «tone  the  determination 
of  it«  natoral  motion,  who  liad  denied  the  intellectual  soul  tbe 
determination  of  itn  own  will.     Yet,  since  he  is  pleased  to 
conceal  hi«  new  agent,  I  have  no  desire  to  scrape  aoqnaintance 
with  it ;  especially  upon  snch  terms, — ^to  relinquish  that  in- 
trinHccal  principle  which  all  the  world  hitherto  hath  received. 
Thurf-  9tr^.       So,  ywmin^  by  his  ^'spiritual  court '"'^  unsaluted  (he  lores 
tkfM.  *^  ^   ^^^^^   bis  teeth,  though  he  cannot   bite),   and   leaving 
'^ counterfeiting^'  in  hope  cf"  quarter"''  to  himself  as  a  person 
much  more  capable  of  that  design,  the  next  new  subject  that 
presenteth  itself  is,  whether  there  be  any  mixed  actions,  partly 
voluntary,  partly  unroluntary.  He  denieth  it  positively,  upon 
this  ground,  that  '^  one  and  the  same  action  can  never  be 
Ixith  voluntary  and  un voluntary®."     I  answer,  first,  to  his 
argument,  that  voluntary  and  unvolnntary  are  not  opposed 
contradictorily,  so  as  to  admit  no  mean,  but  privatively,  which 
do  admit  a  mean ;  as  the  dawning  of  the  day,  or  the  twilight, 
is  a  mean  between  light  and  darkness,  when  it  may  be  truly 
said,  it  is  partly  light  and  partly  dark.     Melancthon  hath  an 
excellent  rule  to  this  purpose ; — "  Privative  opposita  nequeuni 
esse  in  eodem  suhjecto  gradibtis  excellentibus" — "  Privative  op- 
posites  cannot  be  in  the  same  subject  in  eminent  degrees," 
but  in  remiss  degrees  they  may.     As,  to  avoid  importunity, 
a  man  may  do  a  free  act  with  reluctance ;  all  reluctance  is  a 
degree  of  unwillingness.     When  Nero,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  quinquennium,  was  to  sign  the  condemnation  of  a  male- 
factor, he  used  to  wish  that  he  had  never  learned  to  write  p  ; 
to  shew,  that  though  he  did  it  willingly  to  satisfy  justice,  for 
otherwise  he  might  have  pardoned  him,  yet  he  did  it  un- 
willingly in  his  own  nature.    And  with  this  Aristotle  agreeth 
fully  : — "  There  arc  some  actions"  which  are  neither  properly 
voluntary  nor  un voluntary,  but  ''of  a  middle  kind"  (or  "mixed" 

'  IQu.,  Animndv.  upon   Numb.  xx.          •>  ["Quam  vcllem  nescire  Htlcras.*' 

p.  TZtiA  Sucton.,  in  Vita  Neron.,  c.  x. — Seneca, 

'"  ( Il)i.l..  p.  227.1  I>e  Clement,,  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  6M.  cd. 

"  [Uml]  1607.] 
"  fllmi.l 
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actions) ;  "  119  things  done  for  fear  of  a  grCRter  evil^  or  for 
§ome  honest  causes**,"  And  he  giveth  two  instances'".  This 
is  one,  of  a  man  who  thruwa  his  goods  into  the  sea,  willingly 
jn  respect  of  the  end — to  save  Ins  life,  but  the  action  being 
r  simply  considered  in  itself>  unwillingly*  The  other  instance, 
of  one  commanded  to  do  some  dishonest  act  by  a  tyrant,  who 
hath  his  parents  and  children  in  his  power*  And  so  he  con- 
eliideth  truly,  that  "they  are  mixed  actions^  but  participate 
more  of  the  voluntary"  than  of  the  unvolnntary'. 

Whereas  I  urged,  that  election  of  one  out  of  more  could 
not  consist  with  determination  to  one  ^  he  answerethj  ''that  a 
man  forced  to  prison  may  choose  whether  he  will  walk  upon 
his  feet  or  be  haled  uix>n  the  ground";"  which,  as  it  is  falscj 
Bt  I  have  shewed  in  my  former  Defence*,  so  it  is  wholly  wide 
SI  i  from  his  purpose.  There  is  no  doubt  but  he  who  is  neces- 
sitated in  one  particular,  may  be  left  free  in  anotlier ;  as  he 
who  is  appointed  the  time  and  place  for  a  duel,  may  choose 
his  weapon*  But  in  tlvHt  particidar  wherein  he  is  necea- 
sitatedj  he  cannot  choose*  U  they  will  tie  him  to  a  horse- 
tail, he  must  be  tied.  If  they  will  fasten  him  to  a  sled  and 
draw  him  to  prison,  he  must  be  drawn.  There  cannot  pos- 
lltbly  be  any  election,  where  there  is^  and  so  far  as  there  is^ 

.  ftntecedent  determination  to  one. 

He  disliketh  the  term  of  "  rational  will,"  saying  "  there  is 
nothing  rational  but  God,  angels,  and  mcny.^'  I  hope  he  is 
not  in  eai*ncst*  Surely  he  believeth  there  is  a  reasonable  soul, 
or  otherwise  he  deserts  his  Athanasian  Creeds  that  it,  the  soul 
of  a  rational  man,  as  a  [rational]  will  is  tlie  will  of  a  rational 
man*  Whether  he  make  the  will  to  be  a  faculty  of  the 
reasonable  soul,  or  to  be  the  reasonable  soul  as  it  willeth,  I 
am  indifferent*  As  the  appetite  of  a  sensitive  creature  is 
called  the  sensitive  appetite^  so  the  appetite  of  a  rational  or 
intellectual  creatiu'e  is  called  the  rational  or  intellectual  will. 
He  saith  *'he  would  not  have  excepted  against  this  expression, 
but  that  everj^where"  I  *^ speak  of  the  will  and  other  faculties  as 
of  men,  or  spirits  in  men*s  bellies'.^'  I  do  not  confine  the  rea- 
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Part    sonable  soul  to  the  "  belly/'  but  it  is  a  spirit  in  a  man's  body. 
K  it  be  not,  let  him  say  what  it  is.  The  wiU  is  either  a  faculty 


of  the  reasonable  soul,  or  (which  is  all  one)  the  reasonable  soul 
itself,  as  it  dischargeth  the  duties  of  such  a  faculty.  Some- 
times he  confesseth  as  much  himself; — '^  Indeed  as  the  will 
is  a  faculty  or  power  of  a  man's  soul,  so  to  wiU  is  an  act  of  it 
according  to  that  power'.'*  He  jesteth  at  my  ''  five  terrible 
things,"  saying,  I ''  had  no  more  reason  for  five  than  fifteen^/* 
It  seemeth  that  when  he  should  have  been  reading  authors, 
he  was  ''  meditating*^"  upon  a  dry  summer.  Let  him  consult 
with  Aristotle**  and  his  expositors.     That  which  determined 

[Dan.  iii.  the  three  children,  was  no  antecedent  extrinsecal  cause,  but 
*  ^^  conscience  and  their  own  judgment,  which  dictated  to  them 
their  duty  to  their  God. 

Paaaive  He  sccmeth  to  be  troubled  at  simdry  passages  in  my 

ence.  f^j^jj^gj.  Defence,  as  exempting  subjects  from  active  obedience 

to  unjust  laws;  which  (he  saith)  ^^  makes  it  impossible  for 

any  nation  in  the  world  to  preserve  itself  from  civil  wars*." 

Whether  was  it  want  of  memory  or  rather  subtlety  in  him. 

Acts  iv.  19.  among  these  passages  to  omit  that, — "Whether  it  be  right  in 
the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  imto  you  more  than  unto  God, 
judge  ye?"  It  is  hard,  that  we,  who  have  formerly  been 
accused  to  maintain  blind  obedience,  should  now  be  charged 
with  seditious  principles,  which  our  souls  abhor.  But  we  sail 
securely  between  this  Scylla  and  that  Charybdis,  by  steering 
the  ancient  and  direct  course  of  passive  obedience.  We 
justify  no  defensive  arms  against  a  sovereign  prince.  We 
allow  no  civil  wars  for  conscience'  sake.  When  we  are  per- 
secuted for  not  complying  with  the  unlawful  commands  of  a 
lawful  sovereign,  we  know  no  other  remedy  but  to  suffer  or 
to  flee :  according  to  that  memorable  example  of  the  Thc- 
bsean  legion,  consisting  wholly  of  Christians  of  unmatchable 
valour,  and  such  as  might  in  probability  have  defended  them- 
selves from  the  emperor's  fury;  yet,  when  Maximian  com- 
manded them  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  they  refused,  suffering  every 

a  [IntheDefence,T.H.  Numb.  XX.  «»  Ethic,  lib.   III.  cc.  vi,   vii,  viii. 

above  p.  133.]  [See  above  in  the  Defence,  Numb.  xx. 

••  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  xx.  p.  134.  note  f ;  Disc.  i.  Pt,  iii.] 
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tentt  naao  of  them  to  be  slain  without  a  blow  smitten ;  and  Di«couii«e 

when  the  bloody  emperor  came  among  them  again  to  renew " 

his  command,  and  to  see  them  dt^cimated  the  second  time, 
tliej  cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  Cognosce^  0  Imperalar/^  &c. 
,  -^'*  *Knowj  0  emperor,  that  we  are  all  Christians,  we  submit 
our  bodies  to  thy  power,  but  oiir  fi*ee  souls  flee  unto  our 
Saviour;  neither  our  known  courage  nor  desperation  itself 
hath  armed  us  against  thee ;  .  -  because  we  choose  rather  to 
die  innocents  than  to  live  nocents ;  .  .  thou  shalt  find  our 
hands  empty  of  weapons,  but  our  breast  armed  with  the 
CathoHc  Faith  j'  and  so,  having  power  to  resist,  yet  they 
suffered  themselves  without  resistance  to  be  cut  in  pieces^" 
They  are  T,  H,  his  own  principles  (which  make  no  difference 
between  just  and  unjust  power,  between  a  sword  given  by 
God  and  a  sword  taken  by  man),  which  do  serve  to  involve 
nations  in  civil  wars. 

He  saith,  "it  seemeth  that**  1  "call  compulsion  force,"  and  c^^mpul- 
he  ^^eallcth  it  a  fear  of  force  «•"  I  called  it  as  all  the  world  called  it'u- 
it,  and  as  it  hath  been  defined  in  the  Schools  for  two  thousand 
yem^.  Yet  I  do  not  believe,  that  it  is  always  necessary  to  all 
sorts  of  compulsion,  that  the  force  be  actually  exercised ;  as 
it  is  when  a  man  is  driven  hither  and  thither  with  the  wind 
(there  is  no  fear  in  that  case,  yet  there  is  compulsion}.  But 
it  sufficeth  Bometiiues  to  compulsion,  if  the  force  be  present, 
such  m  cannot  be  resisted,  and  ready  to  be  put  in  execution 
SU  if  there  be  need.  As  a  man  that  will  not  appear  freely  npon 
summons,  is  forced  by  poursuivants  and  Serjeants,  although 
they  do  not  carry  him  upon  their  backs,  nor  drag  him  upon 
the  ground.  It  sufficeth,  that  they  be  masters  and  able  to 
compel  him,  "  xat  hvvdfi€voi  Kwelv  ^i}  jSotikifievop"  But  ac* 
cording  to  his  heterodox  prbiciples,  every  remote  fear  doth 
make  compulsion.  As  if  a  man  should  say,  that  a  child  was 
compelled  to  run  away  from  a  mouse,  or  a  coward  was  com- 
pelled to  wink  when  a  man  holds  up  his  hand  at  him,  or  a 
man  is  compelled  to  throw  Ms  goods  overboard ;  which  he 
himself  coofesseth  to  be  freely  and  deliberately  elected''. 

Prom  this  first  mistake  of  what  compulsion  is,  proceedeth 
ft  second, — tliat  ^*  the  actions  of  men  compelled  are  ncverthe- 
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less  Toluutary^;"  aod  a  thirds — that  compulsion  doth  BOt 
justify  the  party  compelled* :  all  wluch  are  mere  logomachies 
or  contentioDs  about  words,  which  he  is  fallen  into,  either_ 
ignorantly^  by  not  understanding  what  compuMon  is, 
eunniugly  and  delibenitely,  to  have  a  pretext  of  excepting 
against  former  authors;  although  it  be  but  like  the  dog*« 
barking  at  the  moonshine  iu  the  water*  Force  actually 
exercised  did  acquit  Tamar  and  the  betrothed  damael  fifom 
all  guilt.  But  Herod's  fear  of  a  successor  did  uot  mcum 
the  murder  of  the  Innocents ;  nor  the  fear  of  his  Master  s 
severity  excuse  the  unprofitable  servant's  hiding  of  his  t^Uent 
in  a  napkin.  But  1  leave  these  coutentions  about  wor 
which  signify  not  so  much  as  ''the  shadow  of  an  ass/' 

He  hath  plunged  himself  here  into  two  real  errors.  The" 
one  is,  that  ^*  if  the  fear  be  allowed,  the  action  which  it  pro- 
duceth  is  allowed  also\*'  Abraham^s  fear  was  just;  "The 
fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place,  they  will  murder  me  for 
my  wife's  sake."  But  the  action  whicli  it  produced,  that  is, 
the  denial  of  his  wife,  is  not  "  allowed/^  Peter's  fear  was 
*'  allowed/^  but  the  denial  of  his  Master  was  not  allowable. 
The  other  and  more  dangerous  error  is,  that  fear  doth  abro- 
gate a  law,  and  make  it  to  be  no  law  in  some  cases'^.  Take 
the  larger  exposition  of  this,  out  of  his  book  De  Owe ; — '*  No 
man  is  bound  by  any  pacts  or  contracts  whatsoever  not  to 
resist  him  who  goeth  about  to  kill  him,  or  woiind  him,  or  to 
hurt  his  body" — "  Moriem  t^i  vulnera  ml  aliud  damnum  mr- 
ports  inferenti  nemo  pactU  miU  quiln^mmqne  ohligatwr  mm  tif« 
mstere^.^^  So  a  scholar  may  resist  his  master  when  he  goeth 
about  to  whip  him ;  so  a  company  of  traitors  or  other  capital 
malefACtors  may  lawfully  resiist  the  sovereign  magistrate. 
This  is  seditious  indeed,  and  openeth  a  large  window  to  civil 
war.  This  is  directly  contrary  to  what  he  said  in  his  book 
De  Civ€ : — '*  In  eveiy  perfect  commonwealth,  the  right  of  the 
private  sword  is  excluded,  and  no  subject  hath  right  to  use 
his  power  to  the  preservation  of  himself  at  his  own  discre- 
tion^/'    Judge,  reader,  whether  we  or  he  be  better  subjecti  ~ 

*  [Qu.»  AnimAdv^.  ?iCMm  Kuinb,  xx. 
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he,  who  holdeth  that  in  case  of  extreme  danger  a  subject  hath  Discot^mi 
no  oliligation  to  his  sovereign,  or  we,  who  hold  it  lietter  to  — 
die  innocents  than  to  live  noccnts.  His  reason — becanse  we 
bind  or  guard  capital  malefactors  P — shewcth  a  distrust  of 
what  they  may  do  de  facto^  not  a  doubt  of  what  they  oug^ht 
to  do  dejure.  I  alleged,  that  *'the  omission  of  circumcision 
in  the  wilderness  was  not  sint;"  to  shew,  that  though  no  fear 
or  necessity  can  justify  the  breajch  of  the  negative  laws  of 
God  or  nature,  yet  in  some  cases  it  may  justify  the  trans- 
gression of  the  positive  taw,  or  the  omission  of  a  duty 
enjoined  by  affirmative  precepts. 

To  my  instance  of  two  servants'^,  the  one  spending  his  Kjitorar' 
master's  money  in  a  tavern,  the  other  having  it  taken  away  detect 
from  him  by  force,  or  3rielding  it  up  upon  just  fear,  be '^**^^^* 
answereth  nothing;  the  scope  of  them  being  to  shew,  that 
strength  of  temptation  doth  not  justify  an  act,  so  much  a^  c^- 
trinaccal  necessity*  If  "the  second  causes"  were  as  ^'rackets/' 
and  men  as  "  tennis-balls"  or  "  foot-balls%"  to  what  purfiose 
did  <jod  give  men  reason  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  bridle 
their  passions,  who  are  tossed  to  and  fro  inevitably,  irre* 
sistibly,  as  the  rackets  please  ?  Reason  had  been  a  fitter  gift 
for  the  rackets,  than  for  the  balls,  if  his  opinion  were  true. 
That  upon  the  planting  of  a  cannon  against  a  wall  the  battery 
is  necessary  before  the  bid  let  arrive*,  is  tnie  ;  but  there  is  no 
such  necessary  connexion  between  free  or  contingent  agents 
and  their  acts,  as  there  is  between  the  cannon  and  the 
battery;  which  he  might  have  easily  perceived,  if  he  had 
been  pleased  to  have  enlarged  his  '^meditation"  a  little  further. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  the  cannonier  not  to  have  charged  the 
cannon^  or  to  have  given  it  but  half  a  charge,  or  to  have  giiren 
810 no  fire,  or  to  have  turned  the  month  of  it  another  way, 
higher  or  lower,  to  the  right  baud  or  to  the  left.  In  all  these 
eases  I  what  had  become  of  his  battery  ? 

If  be  hath  such  a  conceit,  that  no  man  doth  or  can  deter-  Not  vuiu^ 

Urily. 
jtura  cerliMimum  est  non  ?iiieri  illoi  *  . 
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»  T  mine  kimself,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  tte  whole  world,  let 
-^—  liira  enjoy  it.  Some  men  Lave  conceited  themselves  to  be 
nriDalsj  and  suffered  Done  to  touch  them  for  fear  of  breaking 
them.  But  he  must  not  think  to  obtrude  his  phlegmatic 
fancies  upon  all  other  men,  who  understand  themselves 
better.  If  he  were  not  resolved  to  oppose  all  the  world  with- 
out any  ground,  he  would  never  have  denied  a  "moral"  efficacy, 
or  metaphorical  ^^motion/^  or  have  affirmed  that  motives,  that 
is  to  say,  persuasives  or  reasons,  weighed  in  the  understand- 
ing, do  determine  the  free  agent  naturally**.  Is  the  per- 
suading of  E  man  to  eatj  and  the  thrusting  of  it  down  liis 
throat,  the  same  thing?  Do  an  argument  and  a  cannon  bullet 
work  after  the  same  manner?  Did  he  ever  hear  a  bidlct 
called  a  "  motive**  to  the  beating  down  of  the  wall,  or  flowers 
c^ed  "  motives"  to  the  production  of  the  fi-uits,  or  meat 
"  motive*'  to  nourishment  ?  Natural  efficacy  is  always  necef 
sar)%  and  determinate,  and  active  to  the  height  of  its  power 
but  moral  agents  act  not  necessarily,  nor  deter m in ately,  nc 
always  to  the  height  of  their  power*  Tlie  lawyer  that  he 
speaketh  of  %  may  refuse  to  plead,  or  delay  his  pleadings  or 
plead  better  or  worse ;  and  when  he  hath  done  his  uttermost, 
it  may  so  fall  out  that  he  effecteth  nothing  for  his  client. 
I  am  ashamed  of  such  silly  verbal  objections,  contnuy  to  the 
knoivn  principles  of  arts, 
(Tije  more  He  complaineth,  that  I  put  his  notions  oftentimes  int 
more  *  jninc  own  terms ■.  I  had  thought  I  had  done  him  a  favour 
UbertyO  ^^  render  him  more  intelligible,  and  put  his  sense  into  the 
common  language  of  scholars.  Tlie  understanding  being  the 
root  of  Uberty,  and  the  will  being  but  "  inieliechts  eJttemms  ad 
hahetidum  aui  faciendum  qu^d  cognoBCif^ — ^**the  understand- 
ing extended  to  enjoy  or  do  that  which  it  knowethT^j"  it  must 
needs  be,  that  the  more  reason,  the  less  passion,  the  le^s 
reluctance,  and  consequently  the  more  liberty.  He  saitli, 
"  When  we  mark  not  the  force  that  moves  us,  we  think  ,  •  tba 
it  is  not  causes  but  hbcrty,  that  produceth  the  action 'J 
rendered  him  thus,^ — '^  The  ignorance  of  the  true  causes  an 
their  power  is  the  reason  that   we  ascribe  the  eflect 

■  [QtL,  AnimAdv.  upon  NiLmb,  acx  ^  ScAUg.JDeSubtiliUtc&c.p]E*Pf^* 
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liberty*."  Wliere  lieth  tlie  fault?  That  which  he  calleth  Discounst 
"force"'  and  '^  strength;'  I  call  "power ;"  and  for  '^that  which  — - — 
moves  us"  I  say  "  causes/'  aa  he  himself  doth  express  him- 
self in  the  same  place.  Where  I  say  "  the  will  causeth,"  he 
1  Baith  "the  man  ehoosetb/*  As  if  there  were  any  difference 
between  these  two^  ^the  eye  seeth/  and  'the  man  seeth/ 
This,  and  a  confounding  of  voluntas  witli  voUtio,  the  faculty 
of  willing  with  the  act  of  willing,  and  a  young  suckling  con- 
tradiction which  he  hath  found  out^^ — that  "tlie  will  hath  power 
to  refuse  what  [it]  wiUeth''/'  that  is,  before  it  have  willed  it, 
not  after, — ^is  the  substance  of  this  Animadversion ;  which  de- 
»er\^e  no  other  answer,  but  that  a  man  should  change  his  risi- 
bility into  actual  laughter. 


I  produced  two  reasonsj  to  prove  that  true  liberty  is  a  [True 
freedom  not  only  from  compulsion  but  from  necessity*^ :  the  fre^^dom 
former  drawn  from  the  nature  of  election,  or  the  act  of  the  [j^y^lii*'^^ 
wilL  which  is  always  hUer  plura ;  the  latter,  which  I  called  a  ^  ^™™ 
"new"  argument,  because  it  had  not  formerly  been  touched  m  aiun.] 
this  treatise,  taken  from  the  nature  of  the  faculty  of  the  will, 
or  of  the  soul  as  it  willeth  j  which  is  not  capable  of  any  other 
compulsion  but  necessitation,  and  if  it  be  physically  necessi- 
tated, it  is  thereby  acquitted  from  all  guilt,  and  the  fault 
transferred  upon  those  causes  that  did  necessitate  it*     This 
,  urgument  indeed  began  with  a  distinction,  but  pix)cecded  to 
a  demonstration,  which  was  reduced  by  me  into  form  in  my 
Defence,  to  which  he  hath  given  do  show  of  satisfaction, 
either  in  his  first  answer,  or  in  these  Animadversions,  except 
it  be  a  *  concedo  omnia/  or  a  granting  of  the  conclusion* 

The  same  ground  which  doth  warrant  the  names  of  ''tyrant, 
pr(smumr€j  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday**"  (that  is,  use, 

*'  Quptti  pejies  arbitriutn  est  et  vh  et  norm*  Imiueiidi*'*), 

doth  likewise  justify  these  generally  received  terms  of  the 
*'  elicit"  and  "  imperate  acts  of  the  will,"  there  being  scarcely 
one  author,  wlio  hath  written  upon  this  subject  in  Latin,  tlint 
doth  not  use  them,  and  approve  them.  In  the  Council  of 
Dort  (which  he  himself  mentioaeth^  he  may  find  this  b'uth 


»  [  Defenc^i  N^imb.  %%.  Above  p.  1 37 1 

^  [Qu,,  Animjiclv*  upon  Nutnk  %x, 
p.  235.] 

*  r  Dtfcnee » N  upib .  tx.  aboTe  pp.  I  Sf>i 
138.] 


*  [Ibid.,  p.  138;  *md  Qu.,  Animadv. 
upon  Numb,  %%,  p.  234.] 

*  [Ilorat,  A.   F.,   72<— "ei /«*  el 

DOTmil^*  fife*] 

'  [Qu.,  Amnwidv,  upon  Nmnb.  ix. 
p.  235.] 
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T.  H.  mak- 
.  fitb  God 


inte. 


10. 


[I  KfiiK* 


positiFely  mamtaiDedj — that  ^*  vQluntoi  eHdt  actum  suum^/^ 
Where  lie  may  likemse  find,  wliat  "moral  persuasives^^  or 
motives  ^  are,  if  he  have  a  desire  to  leant. 

Although  he  be  convicted,  that  it  followeth  from  his  prin-  siT 
ciples,  that  God  is  the  cause  of  all  sin  in  the  world,  vet  he  ia 
loth  to  say  so  much ;  for  that  is  "  an  unseemly  phrase,  to  say 
that  God  is  the  cause  of  sin,  because  it  soundeth  so  like  a 
saying  that  God  sinnetb^,"  Yea,  it  is  eveu  as  like  it  as  one 
egg  is  like  another ;  or  rather  it  is  not  like  it,  for  it  is  the 
very  same.  ^^Nidlum  mmiie  est  idem"  He  that  is  the  deter- 
mining cause  of  sin  in  others,  sinneth  himself-  It  is  as  well 
against  the  eternal  law,  that  is,  the  rule  of  justice  which  is 
in  God  Himself,  to  make  another  to  sin,  as  to  sin.  Yet, 
though  he  will  not  avow  such  '*  an  unseemly  phrase/* — that 
"God  is  the  cause  of  sin," — ^yet  he  doth  endeavour  to  prove  it 
by  four  texts  of  Holy  Scripture^,  which  are  altogether  imper- 
tinent to  his  purpose.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Prophet  Amos, 
— "  Shdl  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done 
it?"  But  that  is  clearly  understood  of  the  evil  of  pimish- 
ment^  not  of  the  evil  of  sin.  To  the  three  other  places — 
that  '*the  Lord  said  unto  Shimei,  curse  Dand,"  and  that 
'^the  Lord  put  a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouth  of"  Ahabs 
"prophets/*  and  that  of  Rehoboani's  not  '^ hearkening  to  the 
people," — the  reader  may  find  a  satisfactory  answer  formerly"^. 
But  because  he  seemeth  to  ground  much  upon  those  words 
which  are  added  to  the  last  place — "  for  the  cause  was  from 
the  Lord/^ — couceinng  some  singular  virtue  to  lie  in  them, 
and  an  ovation  at  least  to  be  due  unto  himself  ("  I  will  not  say, 
lest  the  Bishop  exclaim  against  me"'),  applauding  himself  like 
the  fly  upon  the  cart-wheel — "  See  what  a  dust  I  do  raise/^ — 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  tell  him  fiirther,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  any  ** cause  of  sin  "  in  the  text,  but  of  a  causse  of  Jeroboam *9 
advancement  J  as  he  might  have  perceived  plainly  by  the 
words  immediately  following^— "  The  cause  was  from   the 


*  [JtiHic.  Tlii?ol.  Hrilann.  dt  III.  e! 
IV,Artieuli«  IieiT>oii8tnritiii«>,  De  Cot!- 
veffloiic  ijiini  dviiutat  jiciiofieiii  hoiui* 
nift  &c.<  tht»i»  i  J  ip.  Act.  Svii-  Do  [dr., 
P.  IL  n,  171.  ♦lo,  DoTilf*  ltit!i».] 

^  [Id.*  Ibi4,  ThL.».  Ileieroi,  Ihes. 
Hi  Ibid.*  pp.  17:i,  iri-J 

I  [Qu.*  AiiimAtlir.  upoii  Numb,  xju 
}i.  2:14] 


»^  [Ahitw.  Uj)  Fount  lif  Arg.i  [ili*re  , 
pp.  2^231,] 

'  [Uu,,  Ainmadv*  uiKin  NuiiiK  k 
B.  t»l*,— "ITm  whicb  God  laycth  *t{  I 
Himself  1  ICiogs  lii  15; "  ^Vc*  **  I  will 
nnt  441 V,  lt'*f^t  tlu<  Up.  I'j^eLiitii  Apfjihiiit 
irjfi:  hul  ba¥t?  il  tw  be  imcrpfctcd   by 
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Lortl,  that  He  might  perform  Hia  sayitig,  which  the  Lord  DiscindiE 
spakf*  by  Ahijali  the  Shiluiiite  unto  Jcrobaam  the  son  of--  ''"  . 
Nebiit^'^   wliich  saying  waa  tlus,  '^  I  will  rent  the  kingdom  [i  Kings 
out  of  the  haod  of  Solomon^  and  wiE  give  ten  tribes  to  thoe/^  *'' 
So  he  hath  produced  au  evil  effect  of  punishment  for  an  evil 
effect  of  sin,  and  a  cause  of  advancement  for  a  cause  of  sin^ 
and  a  permitting  or  ordering  or  disposing  of  sin  for  a  neces- 
sitating or  determining  to  sin. 

Yet  he  produceth  six  witnesses ,  to  prove  that  liberty  is  not  s\%  witn^- 
oppoRcd  to  necessity,  but  to  compulsion  ; — Luther,  Zanehy^  ^rs^'iM"-'' 
BucGFj  Caldn,  MouliUj  and  the  Synod  of  Dorf"* 

Firsts  reader,  I  desire  thee  to  judge  of  the  partiality  of  this 
man ;  who  rejecteth  all  human  authority  in  this  cause  (as  he 
Imth  reason,  for  it  were  an  easy  thing  to  overwhelm  and  smother 
him,  and  his  cause,  with  testimonies  of  Councils,  Fatliers, 
doctors,  of  all  ages  and  communions^  ai\d  all  sorts  of  classic 
authors),  and  yet  seeks  for  protection  under  the  authority  of 
a  few  neoteric  writers.  "  A  double  weight  and  a  double  f r«>v,  %%, ' 
measure  are  an  abonnnatiou/  rer*ttiMp^ht» 

"  Atis  hwe  cfum  illU  sunt  Jnib*nd*»  mt  ilia  cum  hi*  *inittenda  funt,  ^^^^  div^r* 

muasunffc, 
"  Harum  ctuamm  ronditionnm  nanc  uh-am  mails  Fide"."  &c,] 

If  he  will  reap  the  benefit  of  human  authority,  he  must 
undergo  the  inconvenience  also*  Why  may  he  use  the  testi- 
mony of  Calvin  agaitist  me  in  this  cause,  and  1  may  not  make 
use  of  the  testimonies  of  all  tlie  ancients,  Greek  and  Latin^ 
against  him  ?  whom  Cal^dn  himself  confesseth  to  have  been 
for  liberty  against  neeessity ; — "  Semper  aputl  Laliuon  liheri 
(irhiirii  notnen  eMliit ;  Grmcos  vero  non  puduit  muiio  arrot/aa- 
Hus  wmrpare  vocabtilum^  nqnidetn  airT€^ov<nov  di^erunt^  ac  m 
poiestas  mUpsius  peims  hominem  fawset  "/*  But  I  am  able  to 
give  him  that  advantage  in  this  cause* 

Secondly,  a  man  may  see  by  his  citing  of  these  testimonies, 
that  he  hath  taken  them  up  upon  trust,  without  ever  pentsiug 
th  e  m  i  n  th  e  a  uth  ors  them  selves ,  I  dem  an  d  t  hercfore,  w  heth  e  r 
he  will  be  tried  by  his  own  witnesses  in  this  case  in  difference 
between  him  and  me;  that  is,  concerning  universal  necessity, 
in  natural,  civil,  and  external  actions,  by  reason  of  a  ucccssaiy 
eoiiiiexion  of  second  causes,  and  a  natural  detcj'mi nation  of 


"'  [Qu.,  AuimAdY.  uMm  Numb.  xx. 
p.  235.] 

*  [Tercnt.,  Ileatttontim..  II.  itl  3». 


a  Calvin..  In«lit.,  lib.  II.  t.  lU  ^t^t  Ir 
[Op.  torn,  IX  p,  61  ed.  Anwi  1(567, ] 
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Part    the  Will.     If  he  will  not,  he  doth  not  deserve  to  have  so  much 

III.  . 
• —  as  one  of  his  testimonies  looked  upon. 


Thirdly,  I  answer,  that  supposing  (but  not  granting)  that 
all  his  testimonies  were  true  as  he  citeth  them,  yet  none  of 
them  will  advantage  his  cause  at  all.  Luther  his  first  witness 
disclaimed  it,  and  recanted  what  he  had  said^*;  and  the 
necessity  which  he  speaketh  of,  is  only  "a  necessity  of  immu- 
tability:" and  the  Synod  of  Dort  speaketh  only  of  *'a  necessity 
of  infallibility** :"  both  which  do  imply  no  more  than  a  conse- 
quent hypothetical  necessity,  which  we  also  maintain.  Zanchy '^ 
Bucer',  Calvin*,  Moulin",  speak  of  a  necessity  of  sinning  in  818 
respect  of  our  original  corruption.  This  concerneth  not  the 
liberty  of  the  will,  whether  it  be  free  or  not  free,  but  the 
power  of  free  wiD,  whether  it  can  without  grace  avoid  sin  and 
determine  itself  to  moral  or  supernatural  good;  which  is 
nothing  to  the  question  between  him  and  me. 

And  for  an  essay  what  he  may  expect  from  his  witnesses, 
Calvin,  who  is  the  least  disfavourable  to  him  of  them  all^ 
saith  no  more  but  this ; — "  Deum,  guotiea  viam  facere  vuU  Stue 
providentia,  etiam  in  rebus  ewtemis  hominum  voluntatea  flectere 
et  versare ;  nee  ita  liberam  esse  ipsorum  electionem,  quin  ejus 
libertati  Dei  arbitrium  dominetur^^ — "That  God,*'  (not  always 
but)  "  as  often  as  He  will  make  way  for  His  providence,  even 
in  external  things  doth  bow  and  turn  the  wills  of  men  ; 
neither  is  their  election  so  free,  but  that  the  good  pleasure  of 
God  hath  a  dominion  over  their  liberty.*'  Calvin  did  know 
no  universal  determination  of  all  external  acts  by  God,  but 
only  in  some  extraordinary  cases.  He  acknowledged,  that 
the  will  of  man  was  free  to  elect  in  external  things,  but  not 
so  free  as  to  be  exempt  from  the  dominion  of  God;  which  two 

P  Visit  Saxon.     [See  above  p.  218.  by  T.  H.,  ibid.] 

notes  u,  y.     The   passage   quoted  by  •  [Lib.  de  Concordia  (vi«.  De  Verd 

Hobbes  (Qu.,  Auimadv.  upon  Numb.  Eccles.  in  doctrin&  &c.  Reconciliatione 

XX.  p.  235)  is  in  the  tract  De  Servo  et  Compositione,  Respons.ad  Alb.  Pig- 

Arbitrio  (Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  165.  b.).]  hium,  Art.  de  Lib.  Arb.,  p.  34.  b. — 

*»  [Syn.  Dordr.  as  quoted  by  T.  H.,  "  Non  necessitas  sed  coactio  libertati 

ibid.     The  sentence  quoted  is  not  the  voluntatis  adversatur"),quoted  by  T.H., 

doctrine  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  but  of  ibicL] 

the  deputies  from  one  of  the  Dutch  pro-  *  [Instit,  lib.  IL  c.  ii.  §  6,  Op.  torn, 

vincial  Churches  there  present;  being  ix.  p.  63;  quoted  by  T.  H.,  ibid.] 

taken  from  the  Judic.  Orthod.  Eccles.  "  [BouclierdelaFoi,  Artix.(Part.  L 

Nassovio-WeteravicarumdellLet  IV.  §  xxi.  p.  112.  first  ed.  Genev.  1619); 

Artt.  Remonstr.,  thes.  de  Lib.  Arb.,  ap.  quoted  by  T.  H.,  ibid.] 

Act.  Syn.  Dordr.  P.  ii.  p.  196.]  ^  Calvin,  Instit., lib.  II.  c,  iv.disL  7. 

'  [Tract  Theol.,  lib.  I.  c.  vi.thes.  1.  [Op.  torn.  ix.  p.  77.] 
(Op.  torn.  iv.  p.  90.  ed.  1605) ;  quoted 
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things  none  of  U3  doth  denj.  So  wc  may  conclude  from  Cid-  DiftcotiniK 
vin,  that  God  doth  not  ordinarily  necessitate  external  events  j  ^^' 
that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there  is  no  universal  necessity- 
He  will  yet  have  less  cause  to  please  himself  with  the 
Council  of  Dortj  when  he  shall  see  what  was  said  there  by 
our  British  divines,  and  approved  by  the  Synod : — "  that 
God  made  oiu*  wills  and  endowed  them  with  liberty*;'* 
that  "He  leaves  to  every  thing  its  proper  manner  and  motion 
in  the  production  of  acts,"  and  "  to  the  wills  of  men  to  act 
after  their  native  manner,  freely^;"  that  "in  vain  are  punish- 
ments threatened  to  malefactors  by  the  laws  of  men,  if  no 
man  could  leave  undone  that  which  he  dotli',"  They  astk, 
**  who  in  his  right  wits  will  say,  that  David  could  not  but 
have  committed  adultery,"  or  ^' after  that  could  not  hut 
have  murdered  Uriah'."  They  condemn  tliis  opiuion  posi- 
tively, m  an  error,  '*  hmiinem  non  posse  plus  bom  facere  tjnam 
fadij  nee  pirn  malt  omitiere  quam  omittii*^ — "that  a  man  can- 
not do  more  good,  or  leave  more  c\il  undone,  than  he  doth*." 

Still  he  is  about  his  old  quarrel  concerning  the  "elicit"  and  [Elicit  ami 
"imperate  acts  of  the  will ;"  not  against  the  thing,  for  it  is  as  a'^/s^^^itc 
clear  as  the  day -light,  that  there  is  a  ground  in  nature  for  "*'''l 
stich   a  distinction ;    and  that  external  agents  have  not  so 
mxich  power  over  the  will  of  man,  to  make  him  choose  what 
they  think  fit,  as  over  the   locomotive  faculty  and  other 
members,  to  make  a  man  move  them  at  their  pleasure-     But 
all  his  contention  is  still  about  tlie  words, — "Imperate  or 
commanded  acts,  as  if "  (saith  he)  "the  faculties  could  speak 
one  to  another*/*     I  answered  him,  that  there  wore  mental  Mpntui 
terms  as  well  as  vocal,  by  which  the  soul,  being  willing,  may 
express  itself  to  the  locomotive  and  other  inferior  faculties*^. 
Am  the  angels  do  understand  one  another,  not  liy  speech,  but 
as  we  behold  one  another  in  a  glass*     Here  he  is  out  again, 
quite  mistaking  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  my  words, 
shewing  that  in  his  long  and  profound  "  meditations"  he 
did  never  meet  with  this  subject ;  and  telling  us,  that  by 


*  Judic.  TJieoL  Brit,  dc  Lib.  ArbiL 
I  HciL  De  Con  vers,  qu&  denut^it  Action  triii 
linniinim*  fkc,  Ihei*  iij  >p»  Act-  Syu. 
Dordr,,  P.ii.  p.  1710 


^  [Id.,  ibid.] 
'  fid., it"  " 


bid.  Then,  Hitci^d.,]  thes.  iv. 


[ibid,  p.  175.] 

^  [Id-Jbid] 

»■  [tn  the  Uef(Micr,  T.  IL  Numb, 
xx,  *boire|>.  132,] 

*  (  Df*fenctt  Ntinik  xx  thoro  p.  1 3^; 
Disci,  FrJiL] 
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Part    mental  speech  I  understand  only  ^^an  idea  of  the  sounds  and  of 

■ —  the  letters,  whereof  the  word  is  made**/'  and  charging  me 

most  untruly  to  say,  "that  when  Tarquin  commanded  his  son 
by  striking  oflF  the  tops  of  poppies,  he  did  it  by  mental  terms**." 
This  I  said  truly,  that  "howsoever  a  superior  doth  intimate  his 
commands  to  his  inferior,^'  whether  it  be  by  vocal  terms,  as 
ordinarily,  or  by  mental  terms,  as  it  is  among  the  angels, 
or  by  signs,  as  it  was  between  Tarquin  and  his  sons, "  it  is  still 
a  command*/'  And  in  this  case  of  the  souFs  employing  the 
inferior  faculties,  it  is  without  dispute.  But  I  never  said,  that 
the  striking  off  the  tops  of  the  poppies  with  his  rod  was 
mental  language,  or  the  terms  of  his  mind.  It  seemeth  he 
hath  never  heard  of  mental  terms,  or  mental  prayer.  The 
conceptions  of  the  mind  are  the  natural  representations  of 
things.  Words  are  signs  or  symbols  of  the  inward  concep- 
tions of  the  mind,  by  imposition.  What  way  soever  the 
inward  conceptions  are  intimated,  it  is  the  same  that  speech 
is  in  effect,  "fcoivwvia^  opyavoi^' — "  an  instrument  or  means  of 
communication;''  as  a  sign  is  an  intimation  to  a  traveller 
where  he  may  find  a  harbour. 
Metaphori-  He  saith,  "No  drawing  can  be  imagined  but  of  bodies,"  and 
ing.  "whatsoever  is  drawn  out,  is  drawn  out  of  one  place  into 

another ^"     He  knoweth  no  drawing,  but  drawing  of  wire, 
or  drawing  of  water,  or  drawing  of  cars.      St.  James  saith, 
Jam.  iv.  a  ^^ Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  He  will  draw  nigh  to  you;"  and,8n 
John vi. 44.  "No  man  can  come  to  Me,  except  My  Father  draw  him;" 
Joh!ixii.32.  and,  "  If  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  I  will  draw  all  men 
unto  Me."     In  all  these  "  drawings,"  here  is  no  "  drawing 
out  of  one  place  into  another."     A  fair  object  draws  men's 
eyes ;    a  good  orator  draweth  them  by  the  ears.     There  is 
Prov.  XX. 5.  metaphorical   "drawing."      Take   but   one    place   more; — 
"  Counsel  in  the  heart  of  a  man  is  like  deep  water,  but  a  man 
of  understanding  will  draw  it  out." 


CASTIGATION  OP  THE  ANIMADVERSIONS; NUMBER  XXI. 

Pamdrixcs      A  paradox  is  a  private  opinion  of  one  man,  or  a  few  fac- 

whatthcy       ,         ^  \  ,         .       ^  -  r  r 

are.  tious  men,  assumed  or  maintained  sometimes  out  ot  error  ot 

••  [QiL,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  xx.      Disc.  i.  Ft  iii.] 
p.  236.]  '  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  xx. 

«   [Defence,  Numb.  XX.  above  p.  139;       p.  23G.] 
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judgment,   but  commoTily  out  of  pride  and  vaiu-glorious  Diicopsss 

aflfeetation  of  singularity,  contrary  to  the  common  and  re- ■ — 

ccivcd  opinion  of  other  merip  Such  paradoxes  were  the  Sto- 
ical opinions  (Stoics  were  fruitful  in  producing  paradoxes), 
that  ''aU  SLUS  ai'e  equal,"  aud  that  "a  wise  man  is  aU 
things,"  a  good  king,  a  good  captain^  a  good  cobbler^,  I 
hope  he  will  be  better  advised  than  to  condemn  all  those  of 
ignorance,  who  out  of  civility  styled  those  new-fangled  opi- 
nions "  Stoical  paradoxes,"  rather  than  Stoical  errors*  He 
saith,  "Cliristian  religion  wjus  once  a  paradox**/^  Never.  A 
paradox  is  a  private  opinion  contrary  to  the  common  opi- 
nion* Points  of  faith  are  more  tlian  opinions.  Faith  ia  a 
certain  assent  grounded  upon  the  truth  and  authority  of  the 
revealcr.  Opinion  ia  an  uncertain  assent  grounded  upon  the 
probable  conjectures  of  reason.  We  do  not  use  to  call  Turk- 
iiih,  heathenishj  or  heretical  errors,  by  the  name  of  paradoxes. 
I  confess  there  may  be  opinions,  and  consequently  panidoxes^ 
ID  religion;  that  is,  in  such  points,  the  truth  or  falsehood 
whereof  is  grounded  more  upon  the  probable  discussion  of 
reason  than  upon  the  evidence  of  Divine  revelation  j  but 
errors  in  essentials  of  faith  are  not  paradoxes.  He  who  dis- 
believes any  article  of  his  Creed,  is  not  paradoxical  but  here- 
ticah  Such  another  mistake  is  hia  other, — "that  but  for  para- 
doxes we  should  be  now  in  that  savage  ignorance,  which 
thoBe  men  are  in  that  ha^  c  not,  or  have  not  long  had,  laws 
aud  cooMnonwealth*/'  Politic  precepts,  and  civil  institutions^ 
and  practical  instructions,  which  consist  not  in  tlieory  or 
speculation  but  iji  tlie  apphcation  of  practical  truths,  neither 
are,  nor  ever  were  called  properly,  either  opinions  or  para- 
doxes, But  to  eome  to  the  purpose,  I  did  not,  I  do  not, 
deny,  that  there  may  be  some  true  paradoxes;  and  rather  in 
auch  things  as  arc  found  out  by  reason,  than  in  such  as 
depend  npoQ  revelation,  which  are  delivered  from  age  to  age 
by  universal  tradition*  An  able  industrious  person,  by  con- 
stant meditation,  and  the  help  of  other  men's  experience  and 
observations,  may  sometimes  find  out  a  latent  truth,  or  vin- 
dicate one  from  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  prejudice  or  cus- 
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torn.     But  this  is  rarely,     God  and  nature  do  not 
tlieir  gifts  to  one  man,  lest  he  should  groMtr  proud.     But 
when  men  are  composed  of  paradoxes,  that  as  Ovid  could 
not  express  himself  without  a  vcrse^j  so  they  cannot  speak 
without  a  paradox ;  when  they  take  upon  them  to  censure 
all  ancient  truths  in  diTinity  and  humanity,  and  seek   to 
obtrude  their  hraiu-sick  conceptions  upon  all  other  men 
oracles ;  I  think  he  who  teUeth  them  only  of  their  *'  ] 
doxes,"   dealeth   gently   with    them,      Zaleuciis   was 
severe  against  innovators ;    who  enacted,  that  if  any  man 
made  a  proposition  for  a  change  in  their  policy,  he  should 
make  it  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  that  if  he  failed  to  jus- 
tify it  by  reason,  he  should  justify  hiB  attempt  by  suffering*, 

1  leave  his  paradoxes^  and  come  to  his  subtlety, — that 
"  there  is  hardly  any  one  action,  to  the  causing  whereof  con- 
cur not  whatsoever  is  in  renmi  riuturd;^  and  that  "there  can- 
not be  a  motion  in  one  part  of  the  world,  but  the  same  musi 
be  communicated  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ^ :"  that  is  to  say, 
in  plain  English,  that  there  is  not  a  pie  that  chattereth,  nor 
so  much  as  an  aspen  leaf  that  waggeth,  here  in  England,  but 
it  maketh  some  alteration  in  China  and  PerUj  and  the  efficaG]J^H 
of  itj  like  Drake  or  Cavendish,  doth  encompass  the  globe  o^^ 
the  earth,  and  mounteth  to  heaven,  and  {if  there  be  any  such 
thing)  helpeth  to  make  the  eighth  sphere  tremble.  I  thought 
it  had  been  a  modest  expression  to  call  this  a  '*  paiadox," 

To  prove  this,  he  maketh  a  narration, — what  "  a  scbolar" 
"maintained**  to  him, — that  if  a  grain  or  a  feather  he  "laid 
upon  an  anvil  of  diamond,  at  the  first  access  it  maketh 
which  he  demonstrated  thus,  that  "  if  the  whole  world 
do  it,  the  least  piurt  thereof  would  do  its  part 
with  he  rested  convinced*     But  his  relation  is  doubly  imper- 
tinent.    First,  we  speak  of  voluntarj'  agents,  and   lie   in- 
staneeth  in  a  natural  agent  ^  we  speak  of  the  yielding  of  the  s.2Qi 
will,  and  he  instanccth  in  the  yielding  of  an  anvih    Secondly, 
it  doth  not  come  home  to  his  assertion ;  because,  when  a  fea- 
ther is  laid  upon  an  an^il  of  diamond,  yet  it  toucheth  it,  and 
by  assiduous  touching  something  may  be  done :  as  wc  see 
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how  drops  of  tmn  do  wear  the  hard  stones ;  and  Pliny  tell-  Duchurie 

eth,  that  "flints  have  been  worn  with  the  feet  of  ants'*/*     But — 

to  think  the  chattering  of  a  pie^  or  the  shaking  of  an  aspen 
leaf^  should  move  the  whole  worlds  when  the  greatest  earth* 
quakes  are  not  felt  many  leagueSj  is  incredible.  Neither  do 
I  believe,  that  the  first  touch  of  his  feather  doth  make  an 
anvil  of  diamond  to  yield*  I  believe  the  "scholar"  put  a 
fallacy  of  composition  and  division  upon  him.  All  the  parts 
being  conjoined  do  make  the  whole,  and  so  have  their  pro- 
portionable part  of  the  efficacy  in  the  production  of  all 
effects  which  are  produced  by  the  whole,  be  it  the  breakiog 
of  an  anvil  of  diamond  or  whatsoever  else-  But  the  parts 
being  divided  and  subdivided  into  grains  and  lesser  quanti* 
ties,  though  they  still  have  their  proportionable  weight  to- 
wards the  producibility  of  the  same  effect,  if  they  were  con- 
joined, yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  being  so  divided  they  shall 
actually  produce  the  same  part  or  proportion  of  the  former 
effect.  It  is  not  universally  true,  that  the  patient  suffers  so 
much  as  the  agent  acts.  The  reason  is,  because  ^  quicquid 
recipiiurj  recipitur  ad  modum  recipieniis' — '  that  wliich  receiv- 
eth,^  doth  not  receive  according  to  the  force  of  that  which 
makes  the  impression,  but  *  according  to  its  own  capacity 
of  receiving/  The  first  drop  of  water  taketh  away  part  from 
a  piece  of  clay ;  but  a  hundred  drops  fall  before  a  stone  doth 
yield,  or  actnally  lose  the  least  particle,  though  the  first  drop 
may  aftect  the  stone  and  prepare  it.  Suppose  one  scale  of  a 
)>alaiicc  to  have  a  weight  in  it  of  a  pound,  which  depressetli 
the  scale  to  the  ground  :  put  into  the  other  scale  a  weight  of 
two  pounds,  it  lifteth  up  the  other  scide  and  sinketh  that 
down;  but  take  away  the  two  pound  weight,  and  put  into 
the  place  of  it  a  feather  or  a  grain,  and  try  if  it  will  lift  up 
the  scale  proportionably-  Not  at  aB,  no  more  than  if  it 
were  nailed  to  the  ground.  It  were  not  well  argued  to  say, — ^an 
elephant  can  carry  a  castle  a  league,  therefore  a  fly  can  carry 
it  such  a  proportion  of  the  way.  Yet  I  commend  his  discretion, 
for  choosing  such  an  instance,  wherein  he  cannot  be  contra- 
dieted  by  ejtpericnce*  If  a  man  conld  live  until  the  revolution 
of  Plato*s  year^,  and  the  feather  not  be  consumed  in  all  that 
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Part    time^  he  might  still  plead  as  he  may  do  now^  that  the  feather 
had  worn  the  diamond  somethings  but  it  was  invisible. 


Or  a  foiling  To  make  his  new  paradox  good^  he  telleth  us  a  tale  of  a 
ule  whoieT  tub ; — ^that  if  a  great  "  tun'*  (suppose  the  great  tun  at  Hey- 
worid.  delberg)  were  filled  with  water,  "one  httle  particle"  (suppose  a 
drop,  or  the  hundredth  part  of  a  drop)  "  being  moved,  all  the 
rest  would  be  moved  also ;"  but  "the  greatness  of  the  tun  alter- 
eth  not  the  case,  and  therefore  the  same  would  be  true,  if 
the  whole  world  were  the  tunP.''  I  answer,  first,  the  case  is 
not  like.  A  tun  of  water  is  one  continued  body,  apt  for 
motion;  but  the  world  is  full  of  contiguous  bodies  of  all 
sorts,  which  are  more  apt  to  terminate  an  easy  motion  than 
to  continue  it.  Secondly,  I  deny,  that  the  least  particle  of 
water,  suppose  the  hundredth  part  of  a  drop,  falling  into  a 
great  tun  of  water,  doth  move  all  the  water  in  the  tun.  The 
first  particle  moves  the  second,  but  more  weakly  than  itself 
was  moved ;  the  second  moves  the  third,  yet  more  weakly ; 
the  third  moveth  the  fourth,  still  more  weakly;  and  so  suc- 
cessively, imtil  the  motive  power  cease  altogether,  before  the 
hundredth,  or  it  may  be  the  thousandth,  part  of  the  water  in 
the  tun  be  moved.  As  we  see  in  a  stone  thrown  upwards  : 
the  motion  is  swifter  or  slower,  of  longer  or  of  lesser  conti- 
nuance, according  to  the  degree  of  the  first  impression  of 
force  and  the  figure  of  the  thing  cast  upwards ;  which  ceas- 
ing  by  continued  diminution,  the  motion  ceaseth.  Violent 
motions  are  vehement  in  the  beginning,  remiss  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  cease  in  the  end.  Lastly,  I  answer,  that  the  case  of 
a  great  tun  and  the  whole  world  is  not  the  same.  The  world 
is  too  large  a  sphere,  and  exceedeth  the  activity  of  poor  little 
weak  creatures ;  which  are  not  able  to  leave  such  an  impres- 
sion of  might,  as  should  move  upwards  to  the  convex  superfi- 
cies of  heaven,  and  downwards  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
round  about  to  the  extremities  of  the  world.  If  this  were 
true,  the  fly  might  say  in  earnest,  ^  See  what  a  dust  I  do  raise.'  82] 
It  hath  been  given  out,  that  the  burning  of  our  heaths  in 
England  did  hurt  their  vines  in  France.  This  had  been 
strange,  yet  not  so  strange  as  his  paradox, — ^that  the  least 
motions  that  are,  "  are  communicated  to  the  whole  world ;" — 
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but  wise  men  looked  upon  this  pretence  aa  a  mere  scarecrow  or  Ducourke 
made  dragon ;  the  hnrt  it  did  was  nearer  home, — to  destroy  — ^'^  _ 
the  young  moorpouts,  and  spoil  some  young  burgess's  gamep 
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He  "cannot  ima^cine  how  the  question — whether  outward 
objects  do  necessitate  or  not  necessitate  the  will — can  atiy 
way  be  referred  to  moral  philosophy^/'  That  is  his  fanlt.  If 
the  objects  do  necessitate  the  will,  they  take  away  both  virtue 
and  vice,  that  is,  moral  good  and  moral  evil,  which  consist  in 
preelection,  and  cannot  stand  with  antecedent  ncxressitation 
to  one.  To  reform  his  error,  let  him  consult  with  Aristotle; 
— ^**  Those  thin^  that  are  fair  and  pleasant^'  do  seem  to  be 
"violent^'  after  a  sort,  ^'because,  being  without  us,  they  move 
and  necessitate'*  agents  to  act  with  their  beauty  and  delight  j 
but  it  is  not  so^  What  he  addeth—that  "the  principles  of 
moral  philosophy  are  the  laws*/' — is  an  absurd  supposititious 
obtrusion  of  the  municipal  law  in  place  of  the  law  of  right 
reason  ;  which  error  hath  formerly  been  sufficiently  rcfelled '. 
And  to  his  "horsc^'  that "  is  lame  from  some  cause  that  was  not 
in  his  power","  I  answer,  that  the  lameness  is  a  natural  or  acci- 
dental defect  in  the  horse,  but  to  instance  in  a  horse  its  a  fit 
subject  of  virtue  or  vice  is  a  morsd  defect  in  him.  If  he  desire 
to  speak  to  the  purpose,  he  must  leave  such  impertiuencies. 

In  tlie  next  Animadversion,  I  meet  with  nothing  but  a  were 
sawing  of  the  wind,  or  an  altercation  about  nothing.  All  the 
difference  between  him  and  me  is  concerning  an  antecedent  ne- 
cessity ;  but  of  a  necessity  of  consequence — that  when  a  thing 
is  produced  it  must  necessarily  be  so  as  it  is — ^there  can  he  no 
question  between  ns*  He  himself  confesacth  as  much, — '*  If  the 
Bishop  think  that  I  hold  no  other  necessity  than  that  which  is 
expressed  in  that  old  foolish  rule — -^  Whatsoever  is,  when  it  is, 
is  necessarily  so  as  it  is,*^he  understandeth  me  not*;" — and 
he  confesseth,  that  the  necessity  which  he  maintaineth,  is  "an 
antecedent  necessity  derived  from  the  beginning  of  timeT." 
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And   yet,  neTertheleas,  a   great   part  of  that   altercation 
which   he  makes  in  these  Animadversions,  is  about  siach 
a  oecessity.      Socrates  confeaseth,  that  naturally  he  had 
vicious  inclinations**     This   is  no  more  than  a  proclivity 
to  eril.      If  by  his   own   condescension   he   fall   into  sin, 
this  is  but  a  hypothetical  necessity ;    yet  he  maketh  it  an 
antecedent  necessity-     Socrates,   by  his  good  endeavours^ 
reformeth  hb  ncious  propcnsions,  and  acqiiircth  the  contrary 
habits  or  \artues.    This  is  but  a  hypothetical  necessity,  yet 
he  pretendeth  it  to  be  antecedent.     Lastly,  Socrates,  by  the 
help  of  these  habits  which  he  himself  had  acquired,  doth 
freely  do  \irtnous  actions.     Still  here  is  no  necessity  but 
consequent,  and  still  he  pretendeth  to  antecedent.    "  Either*^ 
(aaith  he)  '*  these  habits  do  necessitate  the  will,  or  the  will  fol- 
loweth  not*/'  K  these  habits  or  somewhat  else  do  not  neces* 
sitate  the  will,  it  may  follow  freely.     But,  saith  he,  if  they 
do  only  facilitate  men  to  do  such  acts,  "  then  what  they  do, 
they  do  not^."   I  deny  his  consequence*   Acquired  habits  are 
not  solitary,  hut  social  and  adjuvant,  causes  of  ^irtnous  actiom. 
His  next  error  is  yet  more  gross,  making  the  person  of  the 
preacher,  and  not  the  sound  of  his  voice,  to  be  the  object  of 
hearings  adding,  that  the  preacher's*"  voice  is  the  same  thing 
with  the  hearings  and  a  fancy  of  the  hearer^,"  Thus  {m  com* 
monly  errors  spring  from  confusion)   he  confoundeth  the 
images  of  soiuids  with  sounds  themselves*     \ATiat  then  ?     Is 
the  report  of  a  cannon,  or  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  turned  to 
a  mere  "  fancy  ?"     By  the  same  reason  he  may  say,  that  the 
preacher  himself  is  nothing  but  a  mere  ^^  faiicy  ;**  there  is  m 
much  ground  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  K  he  go  on  in  this 
manner,  he  will  move  me  beyond  "  smiling*,"  to  laugh  out- 
right* In  what  sense  the  object  of  sight  is  the  cause  of  sight, 
and  in  what  sense  it  is  not  the  cause  of  sight,  I  have  shewed 
distinctly*.  Here  he  settcth  down  another ''  great  paradox,^  as 
he  himself  stpleth  it  out  of  gallantry,^ — "that  in  all  the  sens^ 
the  object  is  the  agents**  If  he  had  not  said  "Me  agent,^'  which 
ugnifleth  either  the  sole  agent,  or  the  principal  agent,  but 
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only  an  agent,  we  had  accorded  so  far.     But  the  principal  Discqurbe 

agent  in  all  the  senses  is  the  creature  endowed  witli  sense, '■ — 

or  the  sensitive  soul  percei^ong  and  jndgitig  of  the  object  by 
the  proper  organ.  The  preacher's  voice  and  the  auditor^s  hear- 
ing have  two  distinct  subjects ;  otherwise  speaking  shonld  be 
hearing,  and  hearing  speaking.  I  conclude  tliis  Caatigation 
822  with  the  authority  o^  m  good  a  philosopher  as  himself, — that 

I"  it  is  ridicidous  to  think  external  things  either  fair  or  de- 
lightfid  to  be  the  causes  of  human  actions,  and  not  rather 
him  who  ia  easily  taken  with  such  objects*." 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  Animadversion  his  errors  are  There  nre 
greater  and  more  dangerous  than  in  the  former.  He  affirmeth,  Eion*  t^M 
that  "  the  will  is  produced,  gene  rate  dj  and  formed,  •  ,  in  such  *'^*^^- 
sort  as  accidents  are  effected  in  a  corporeal  subject,"  and  yet 
"  it*^  (the  will)  "cannot  be  moved  ^'*"  Aa  if  generation,  and  aug- 
mentation, and  alteration,  were  not  kinds  of  motion  or  muta- 
tion'. But  the  last  words — "because  it  goeth  not  from  place  to 
placed" — do  shew  plainly^  that  he  acknowledgeth  no  motion  but 
local  motion.   What  ?  No  other  natural  motion  but  only  local 
motion  ?  No  metaphorical  motion  ?  That  were  stranga    We 
read  in  Holy  Scripture  of  those  who  have  been  '^  moved  with  [Beb.  art. 
fear" — "moved  with  envy" — '^ moved  with  compassion"^ — riiTsi  iva 
"  moved  with  choler'^ — '*  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost*" 
these  there  is  no  local  motion, 
suggestions,  are  all  motions.     God  moveth  a  man  to  good  by  i.  41 ;  v[ 


Outward  persuasives,  inward  ^Jj  ^"* 


His  preventing  grace.     The  devil  moveth  a  man  to  sin  by  bis  ^fiiCi ;  %L 

temptations.   There  are  many  kinds  of  motions  besides  moving  '  'j^?  ^*^' 

from  place  to  place.     He  himself  con f esse th  in  this  section, 

that  "we  are  moved  to  prayer  by  outward  objects'^;* 

In  the  next  place,  supposing  there  were  no  other  motions  Rpinis 

than  local  motions^  yet  he  erreth  in  "  attributing  no  motion  to  wnl'aa  ^ 

any  thing  but  bodies'/'    The  reasonable  soul  is  moved  acci-  ^^^^*^ 

dentally,  according  to  the  motion  of  the  body.  The  angels  are 

spirits  or  spiritual  &ubstnnces,  no  bodies,  by  his  leave ;  and  yet 

Jacob  sees  "  the  angels  {G^n. 
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Part    of  God  ascending  and  descending/'    The  *'  angels  came  and 

— — —  ministered'*  nnto  Christ.   The  angels  "  shall  gather  the  elect 

11 ;  Matt   from  the  one  end  of  Heaven  to  the  other/'    The  soul  of 

&C.7  Liike  Lazarus  was  borne  by  the  angels  "  into  Abraham's  bosom." 

xvi.  22;      Qod  sent  His  anc^el  to  deliver  Peter  out  of  prison :  and  every 
Acts  XII.  7-  1   XT.  1  ...  r.     ,t 

10;  Heh.i.  where  useth  His  angels  as  "mmistenng  spirits. 

Both  bo-  Thirdly,  he  erreth  in  this  also,  that  "nothing  can  move,  that 
Rpiirite"^  is  not  movcd  itself"."  If  he  mean,  that  all  power  to  move  is 
move  from  God,  he  speaketh  truly,  but  impertinently ;  but  if  he 
selves.  mean  (as  he  must  mean  if  he  mean  sense),  that  nothing 
moveth  which  is  not  moved  of  some  second  cause,  he 
speaketh  untruly.  The  angels  move  themselves.  All  living 
creatures  do  move  themselves  by  animal  motion.  The  in- 
animate creatures  do  move  themselves;  heavy  bodies  de- 
scending downwards,  light  bodies  ascending  upwards,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  natures ;  and  therefore  nature  is  defined  to 
be  "  an  internal  cause  or  principle  of  motion  and  rest","  &c. 
And  even  they  who  held,  that  "  whatsoever  is  moved,  is  moved 
by  another,**  did  limit  it  to  natural  bodies,  and  make  the  form 
to  be  the  mover  in  natural  motion,  and  the  soul  in  animal 
motion  °. 
Quality  in-  His  last  error  in  this  Animadversion  (and  a  dangerous  one) 
Q^^  ^  is,  that  "  it  is  not  truly  said,  that  acts  or  habits  are  infused 
by  God,  for  infusion  is  motion,  and  nothing  is  moved  but 
bodies °."  I  wish,  for  his  own  quiet  and  other  men's,  that  he 
were  as  great  an  enemy  to  errors  and  innovations,  as  he  is  to 
metaphors  and  distinctions.  Affectation  of  words  is  not 
good,  but  contention  about  words  is  worse.  By  such  an 
argument  a  man  might  take  away  all  zones  and  zodiac  in 
astronomy,  moods  and  figures  in  logic,  cones  and  cylinders  in 
geometry;  for  all  these  are  borrowed  terms,  as  "infusion"  is. 
What  logician  almost  doth  not  distinguish  between  acquired 
habits  and  infused  habits  ?  K  all  "  infusion"  be  of  bodies, 
then  he  never  "infused"  any  paradoxical  principles  into  his 
auditors.  When  any  difference  doth  arise  about  expressions, 
the  only  question  is,  whether  there  be  any  groimd  in  nature 

"  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb,  xxik  KiP€7(rdai.'' — Id.,  ibid.,  VII.  i.  1. — And 

p.  2 Hi,]  compare  II.  I  8;  and  tbe  Dc  Anima. 

n  [*'  'Hi  odffjjs  rrjs  ipvcrttas  ipx'i*  ''*-  I*  "i-  J] 
vh^  Ko)  airlas  roxi  KivuaBai  koX  i}ptfif7y.**  **  [Ou.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb,  xjtiii. 

Aristot.,   Phys.   Auscult.,    H.    i.    2.—  p.  2H>.] 
'*  "Airay  rh  Kiyo6fx9vov  avdyKY)  \nr6  rivos 
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for  mich  an  expression.  He  himself  tclleth  n«,  that  faith  and 
repentance  are  the  "gifts*^  of  God"'*  To  say  they  are  "the  gifts" 
of  Godj  and  to  say  they  are  "  infused"  by  God  is  the  same 
thing ;  saving  that  to  say  they  are  infused  by  God,  is  a  more 
distinct  and  a  more  significant  expression.  I  hope  he  will 
not  conrrol  the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — "  I  will  pour 
out  My  spirit  upon  all  flesh."  No  (saith  T,  H*),  that  cannot 
be,  nothing  can  be  "  poured  ont"  but  "bodies  "  Saint  Peter 
telleth  us  otherwise  ; — "  This  Jesua,  ,  ,  being  exalted  by  the 
right  hand  of  God,  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see 
and  hear."  That  was  the  ^ft  of  tongues,  an  act  or  habit 
"  infused."  That  which  was  shed  forth  or  effused  on  God*9 
part,  was  "infused^'  on  their  part.  So  saith  Saint  Paul; — 
"  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  ;*' — Bgaiu,^ — ^'  He  savcth  us  by  the  washing  of  regene- 
ration, and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  He  shed  on 
us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ:" — "efc;^€€v" — the  word 
123  is  still  the  samej  signifpng  an  effumGn  from  God,  and  an  in* 
ftiMon  into  us.  All  those  graces  freely  given,  which  were  in- 
fused by  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  and  are  recited  hy  the  Apostle  to 
the  Corinthians,  are  either  permanent  habits^  or  transient  acts. 
In  the  remainder  of  this  section,  is  contained  notlung  but 
relapses,  and  repetitious  of  his  former  paradoxical  errors; 
still  confounding  the  intellectual  will  with  the  sensitive  appe- 
tite, liberty  with  spontaneity,  the  faculty  of  the  will  with  the 
act  of  willing,  the  liberty  of  reasonable  creatures  with  the 
liberty  of  madmen  and  fools.  Before,  he  told  us,  that  he 
that  can  do  what  he  will,  hath  no  liberty  at  all*i.  Now  he 
tdleth  us  of  "  the  bberty  of  doing  what  we  will  in  those  things 
we  are  able  to  do'."  Before,  he  limited  the  power  by  the 
will  I  now  he  limiteth  the  will  by  the  power.  I  affirmed  most 
truly,  that  "liberty  is  diminished  by  vicious  habits;''  which  he 
saitli  "cannot  be  understood  otherwise,  than  that  vicious 
luibits  make  a  man  less  free  to  do  vicious  actions*/*  There  is 
little  doubt  but  he  would  expound  it  so,  if  he  were  my 
interpreter;  but  my  sense  and  my  scope  ib  evident  to  the 
contrary, — ^that  vicious  habits  make  a  man  less  free  to  do 

'  [Qu.,  AiumBdv.  upon  Numb.  xf.  ^  [Ibid,«Allirtiidr,  up^uHiimb.  ixli 

p,  178.]  p.  24*i.] 

<t  [IbiiLf  AmcD«iiv^upon]  Nttti]b.ix.  *  {}bid.] 
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Part   virtuous  actions.     He  will  take  notice  of  no  diflFerenee  be- 

■ —  tween  the  liberty  of  a  man  and  the  bias  of  a  bowl. 

Yet^  in  the  midst  of  all  these  mistakes  and  paradoxes,  he 
hath  not  forgotten  his  old  Thrasonical  humour.  Where,  I  say, 
''liberty  is  in  more  danger  to  be  abused  than  to  be  lost',**  he 
telleth  me,  it  is  "a  mere  shift,  to  be  thought  not  silenced"."  I 
had  not  thought  him  such  a  dangerous  adversary.  "  MetuerU 
omnes  Jam  te,  nee  immerito,''  Well,  if  it  be  "  a  shift,*'  it  is 
such  a  shift  as  all  conscionable  men  do  find  by  experience  to 
be  true.  And  for  his  "  silencing*'  of  me,  "  impavidum  ferieni 
ruifue\'^  I  do  not  fear  "silencing**  by  him,  except  his  argu- 
ments have  some  occult  quality,  more  than  he  or  I  dream  of. 
If  a  fish  could  speak,  a  fish  would  not  be  "  silenced**  by  him 
in  this  cause. 


CASTIGATIONS  OF  THE  ANIMADVERSIONS,' — NUMBER  XXIII. 

The  under-  There  is  a  double  question  discussed  in  this  section :  first, 
and  wuf  supposing  that  the  will  doth  always  follow  the  last  judgment 
Sthc*rea?  ^^  ^^^  understanding,  whether  this  do  take  away  the  liberty 
sonabie  of  the  will ;  secondly,  whether  the  will  doth  always  follow  the 
last  judgment  of  the  understanding :  both  which  questions 
have  formerly  been  discoursed  of  in  this  treatise  y.  For 
clearing  of  the  former  question,  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
that  although  men  do  ordinarily  speak  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  will  as  of  two  distinct  agents,  or  individual  sub- 
stances, subsisting  by  themselves,  whereof  the  one  under- 
standeth  and  the  other  willeth,  partly  for  the  eminence  of 
these  two  powers,  and  partly  for  the  clearer  and  more  distinct 
conception  and  comprehension  of  them,  and  although  the 
practice  of  all  former  divines  and  pliilosophers  do  warrant  us 
in  so  doing,  yet,  if  we  will  speak  properly  and  in  rigour  of 
speech,  the  understanding  and  the  will  are  but  two  powers, 
flowing  from  the  reasonable  soul :  and  that  the  acts  of  willing 
and  understanding  are  predicated  most  properly  of  the  man, 
whilst  the  soul  and  body  are  united  ("  acliones  sunt  supposi- 
lorum''),  and  of  the  reasonable  soul  after  its  separation.    And 

*  [Defence, Numb.  xxii.  above  p.  146;  *  [Horat.,  Carm.,  III.  iii.  8.] 

Disc.  i.  Pt  iii.]  ^  [Above,     Castig.     of     Aiiimadv. 

■  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.xxii.  Numb,  vil  pp.  288 — 291.1 
p.  246.] 
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beeaitse  he  Buggesteth^  that  this  is  done  for  advantage^  and 

that  "  it  18  not  without  cause  men  use  improper  language, 

_      when  they  mean  to  keep  their  errors  from  being  detected'/' 

I      to  let  him  see  that  this  is  the  sense  of  all  men^  and  that  this 

assertion  will  advantage  his  cause  nothing,  I  am  contented  to 

I      answer  his  Animadversions  upon  this  enbject  in  the  same 
phrase  that  he  proposeth  them. 
He  plcadeth,  that  the  election  of  the  free  agent  doth 
necessarily  follow  his  last  judgment,  and  therefore  his  elec- 
tion is  not  free*, 

■  My  first  answer  to  this  is,  that  determination  which  he 
maintainethj  and  which  taketh  away  freedom  and  liberty,  is 
cxtrinsecal  and  antecedent;   but  the  determination  of  the 

I  agenfs  election  by  his  judgment  is  intrinsecali  made  by  him- 
selfj  and  concomitant,  being  together  in  time  with  the  elec- 
tion''. To  this  now  he  replieth,  that  the  will  and  the  last  dic- 
tate of  the  understanding  *'  are  produced  in  the  same  instant," 
but  "the  necessity''  of  them  both  *' was  antecedent  before  they 
were  produced ;  .  ,  as,  when  a  stone  is  falling,  the  necessity  of 
touching  the  earth  is  antecedent  to  the  touch  itself,  •  .  unless 
it  be  hindered  by  some  contrary  external  motion,  and 
then  the  stop  is  as  necessary  as  the  proceeding  would  have 
been^" 
B  To  this  I  give  three  clear  solutions.  First,  that  his  instance 
'  of  the  stone  is  altogether  impertinent.  The  stone  is  a  natural 
agent,  the  man  is   a  voluntary  agent;    natural  agents  act 

■  necessarily  and  determinately,  voluntary  agents  act  firecly 
■nd  un determinately*    Tlie  stone  is  determined  to  its  motion 

1S#  down  wards  intri  usee  ally  by  its  own  nature,  that  is,  l>y  the 

■  weight  or  gravity  of  it ;  but  he  maketh  the  will  of  the  free 
agent  to  be  determined  extrtDsecally,  by  causes  without 
himself*  Secondly,  there  is  not  the  like  necessarj"  or  deter- 
minate connection  between  the  will  and  its  antecedent  causes, 
as  is  between  the  stone  falling  and  its  touching  the  ground* 
It  was  in  the  power  of  the  man  to  deliberate  or  not  delibe- 
rate, to  elect  or  not  elect ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
stone  to  fall  or  not  to  fall.     So  the  motion  of  the  stone  was 
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determinecl  to  one  atiteeedentlj  in  its  causes^  but  the  elective 
win  of  man  ia  not  deterniined  to  one  antecedently  in  its 
causes^  until  the  mao  determine  himself  by  his  choice. 
Thirdly,  though  the  stone  be  not  such  a  free  undetermined 
agent  as  the  man  is,  and  therefore  this  coneemeth  not  liberty, 
yet  he  himself  confesseth^  that  casually  it  may  be  hindered 
from  touching  the  ground;*—^' unless  it  be  hindered  by  some 
contrary  external  motion^."  So  the  stone'a  touching  of  the 
ground  is  necessary  only  upon  supposition, — "unless  it  be 
hindered."  But  that  necessity  which  he  maintaineth,  is  a 
necessity  antecedent,  "which  cannot  possibly  be  othem^se«/*| 
But  there  is  this  difference  bet^  een  the  man  and  the  stone, 
that  the  thing  supposed  (to  deliberate  or  not  to  deliberate)  ia 
in  the  power  of  the  man,  but  the  thing  supposed  (to  be 
hindered  or  not  hindered)  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  stone. 

He  pkadcth  further,  that  supposing  the  stone  "  be  hindered,'* 
then  *Hhe  stop  is  necessary'."  So  still  there  is  necessity.  Nay, 
by  his  favour,  if  the  event  be  necessary  to  fall  out  this  way 
upon  one  supposition^  and  necessary  to  faU  out  another  way 
upon  a  contrary  supposition,  then  there  is  no  absolute  Of 
antecedent  necessity  at  all ;  for  absolute  necessity  admitteth 
no  such  contrary  suppositions,  absolute  or  antecedent  neces- 
sity being  that  "  which  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise." 

Mj  second  answer  was  negative^  that  the  free  agent  in 
electing  doth  not  always  choose  what  is  best  or  most  con- 
venient, in  his  judgment  n.  He  affirmeth,  that  I  "say  this  is  but 
a  probable''  opinion  •*.  Nay,  I  said  it  was  probable  at  the 
least ^ ;  and  if  he  press  me  further,  I  say  it  is  but  too  evident. 
Otherwise  there  shoidd  be  no  sin  against  conscience ;  for ' 
what  is  conscience  but  "  the  practical  judgment,  or  dictate 
of  reason,  concerning  things  to  be  done,  or  to  be  shunned, 
here  and  now,  with  these  or  those  circumstances*."  And 
such  a  man  is  truly  "  avTOKaraxpiro^^ — *' condemned  by! 
himselC"  A  man  who  hath  two  dishes  of  meat  set  before 
him,  the  one  more  agreeable  to  his  health,  the  other  mom. 


p,  253.1 

•  [l&id.,  Aiuroadv.  upon  Numk  L 
^2«^l. 

^  [IbiiU    Anim«4F.    wpon    Numb, 

■  [Defctiep,    Nuiuk  Jt^tiii.  abort  |i. 
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i   [See  Am'e  p»  325.  note  c.] 
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pleasing  to  his  palate^  may  and  many  times  doth  choose  the 
hitter  and  the  worse,  his  judgment  at  the  same  time  dis- 
allowing iL  St.  Paul  coufesscth,  that  '  he  had  done  that 
which  he  allowed  not/  He  saith^  "  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  will  any  thing  which  appeareth  not  first  in  his  understand- 
ing to  be  good  for  him*^/*  That  m  very  true,  but  it  eomcth 
not  home.  K  he  would  speak  to  the  purpose,  he  should  say, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  will  any  thing  which  appeareth 
not  in  his  nuderstanding  to  be  best  for  him*  But  this  is 
false.  Asj  suppose  one  thing  appear  to  a  man  to  be  honest, 
that  is  one  good  i  another  thing  appeareth  to  be  delightful, 
that  is  another  good  :  every  man  knoweth  in  his  own  judg- 
ment and  conscience,  that  that  which  m  honestly  good,  is 
better  than  that  which  is  delightfully  good :  yet  men  often 
choose  pleasure  before  honestyj  their  conscience  at  the  same 
time  accusing  them  for  it. 

I  ftaid,  a  man  is  bound  to  follow  his  conscience,  m  the  last 
practical  dictate  of  reason  ^  Tlxere  is  no  doubt  of  it*  The 
Scripture  is  plain ; — "  He  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  cat, 
because  he  eateth  not  of  faith,  for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith*' 
{that  is  to  say,  is  not  done  upon  a  firm  resolution  thtit  it  is 
lawt*ul),  "is  sin."  Reason  is  as  plain; — aH  circumstances 
must  concur  to  make  an  action  good,  but  one  siugle  defect 
doth  make  it  eWl ;  the  approbation  of  conscience  ia  required 
to  every  good  action,  and  the  want  thereof  maketh  it  sinful ; 
not  simply  in  itself,  but  to  that  person,  at  that  time*  He 
except eth,  that  "a  man  ought  not  to  follow  the  dictate  of  his 
understanding  when  it  is  erroiieous"*."  That  is  most  true 
with  this  limitation — ^  wherein  it  is  erroneous,^  or,  '  as  it  is 
erroneous,'  But  there  is  an  expedient  for  this  in  case- 
divinity,  which  I  efisily  beheve  he  did  never  meet  ivitli.  He 
who  hath  an  erroneous  conscience,  is  doubly  obliged;  first, 
to  reform  it^  and  then,  to  follow  it.  The  dictates  of  right 
reason  ought  ever  to  be  followed;  and  erroneous  reason 
ought  ever  to  be  reformed,  and  made  right  reason. 
I2£  I  said,  that  "  reason  was  the  true  root  of  liberty  "-"  That  is 
plain.  The  object  of  the  will  is  good,  either  real  or  apparent ; 

"  [Qq.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb*  iini 
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and  a  man  cannot  will  any  tMng  as  good,  but  that  which  he 
judgeth  in  his  understanding  to  be  good.  Nothing  can  affeet 
that  which  it  doth  not  know.     And  therefore  reason  must  of 
necessity  be  ^- the  root  of  liberty,*'    This  he  taketh  to  be  con- 
tradictory to  what  I  say  here, — that  "  actions"  and  objeeta 
''may  be  so  equally  circumstantiated,  or  the  case  so  intricate^ 
that  reason  cannot  give  a  positive  sentence,  but  leaves  the  elec- 
tion to  liberty  or  chance*.**    "How  then"  (saith  he)  ''call  a] 
man  leave  that  to  liberty  when  his  reason  can  give  no  sentence? 
And  if  by  *  chance' "  I  "mean  that  which  hath  no  causes/*  1 1 
"destroy  providence;  if  that  which  hath  causes,"  I  '* leave  it  t0| 
n^essity  P."  So,  where  I  say,  that  "reason  cannot  give  a  posi-  j 
tive  sentence,*'  he  maketh  me  say,  that  **  reason  can  give  no 
sentence*"    There  is  a  great  difference  between  these  two^  I 
The  judges  name  three  men  to  the  sheriffwick  of  a  county ; 
here  is  a  nomination  or  judgment,  but  not  yet  positive.    The 
king  picks  one  of  these  three ;  then  the  nomination  or  judg- 
ment is  positive.     So  reason  representeth  to  the  free  agent,  | 
or  the  free  agent  judgeth  in  his  understanding,  three  means 
to  obtain  one  end,  either  not  examining  or  not  detei-mining 
any  advantage  which  one  mean  hath  above  another*     Here  I 
is  an  indefinite  judgment  for  three  good  means,  though  it  be 
not  positive  for  any  one  more  than  the  rest.     In  this  case 
the  will  or  the  free  agent  chooseth  one  of  these  three  means 
as  good,  without  any  further  eitamination   which  is  best. 
Beason  is  "the  root  of  liberty'^  in  representing  what  is  good, 
even  when  it  doth  give  no  positive  or  determinate  sentence  | 
what  is  best.     I  am  neither  so  vtun  to  tliink  there  is  auy 
thing  that  hath  a  being  which  hath  not  causes  ;  nor  so  stupid, 
on  the  other  side,  as  to  think  that  all  causes  are  ne<%ssarf  I 
causes*     Chance  proecedeth  neither  from  the  want,  nor  from 
the  ignorance,  but  from  the  accidental  coucuri-ence  of  causes, 

His  next  charge  is,  that  *rit  is  false  that  actions  may  be  sol 
equally  circumstantiated  that  reason  cannot  give  a  positive** 
(that  is,  a  determinate)  "  sentence**,*'    Yet  he  confcaseth,  that 
*'iji  the  things  elected  there  may  be  an  exact  equality  ^'*     If 
he  did  not  confess  it,  it  is  most  evident  in  itself;   as  ap*| 


"  [  Defeneet  Numb,  xi^itu  ftbave  p*      ft*  2S4.] 

;0i  Djs*j.uPLyi]  "  Ji^J 
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pearctli  in  my  former  instance  of  two  plasters  of  equal  Diicot)i«c 

virtue ;  or^  if  lie  please,  in  two  pieces  of  gold  of  the  same '— 

stampj  weightj  and  alloy,  sent  to  one  man  upon  condition  to 
choose  the  one  and  leave  the  other.  He  judgeth  them  hoth 
to  be  good,  and  is  not  snch  a  fool  as  they  are  who  say,  that 
he  would  hang  in  a  perpetnal  equOibrinin,  and  could  choose 
neither,  for  want  of  determioatioii  which  was  best*  There- 
fore he  chooseth  one  of  thera,  withont  more  to  do.  But  he 
saith,  "  there  may  be  circumstances  in  him  that  is  to  elect," 
that  he  do  not  "spend  time  in  vain,"  or  lose  both^.  It  is  true 
there  are  reasons  to  move  him  to  elect,  because  they  are  both 
good ;  but  there  are  no  reasons  to  move  him  ta  elect  the  one 
rather  than  the  other,  this  rather  than  that^  or  that  rather 
than  this,  but  only  the  i^ill  of  him  that  electeth,  all  things 
being  so  equally  circumstantiated,  that  reason  can  give 
sentence  for  them  both  aa  good,  but  not  for  the  one  posi- 
tively and  determinately  aa  better  than  the  other.  What- 
soever is  good,  is  the  object  of  the  will,  though  it  be  not 
always  the  best. 

I  said,  that  *' reason  doth  not  weigh  every  indindual"  object 
or  *'  action  to  the  uttermost  grain*,"  lie  pleadeth  in  answer, 
"  Tnie,  but  does  it  therefore  follow  a  man  gives  no  scutence  ? 
the  will  may  follow  the  dictate  of  the  judgment^  whether  the 
man  weigh  or  tiot  weigh  all  that  might  be  weighed"*/'  I 
acknowledge  it,  but  he  mistaketh  the  scope  of  ray  argument. 
The  less  exactly  that  reason  doth  weigh  actions  or  objects, 
the  less  exactly  it  doth  determine  the  fi'ee  agent ;  but  leavetb 
him,  as  in  a  case  of  indifterency,  or  having  no  cousiderablo 
diflcrence,  to  choose  what  he  will,  as  beiug  not  much  ma- 
terial^ or  not  at  all  material,  whether  he  choose  the  one  part 
or  the  other. 

"  Passions  and  affections"  {saith  he)  "prevail  often  against  Psmir^m 
wisdom,  but  not  against  the  judgment"  or  'dictate  of  the  vrii*i^^r»t 
understanding ;  , .  the  will  of  a  pee^dsh  passionate  fool  doth  no  ^^'^'^^^ 
less  follow  the  dictate  oP  his  "understHndhig,  than  the  will"  of 
a  wiser  man^*     lie  must  pardon  me ;  passions  prevail  not 
only  against  wisdom,  but  against  the  dictates  of  reason*     It 


'  [  Qit.|  Animtidv.  upon  Numb.  xjdiL 
^  244,] 

'  [Dprcnce,  tiiimb.  xxiiL  abovt  p, 
150;  DUc.  i.  Pt  ia] 


"  [Qu^  Aninmdv.  upon  Nuriib.  xxML 
*  [Ibid-] 
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was  Medea^s  passion  which  dictated  to  her^  that  to  revenge 
herself  upon  her  husband  was  more  eligible  than  the  Uves  of 
lier  children.     Her  reason  dictated  the  contrary, 

"  — -^ Aliudque  cupido, 

Mens  aliud  su&det;  video  meliara  prolw^uep 
Dctcriora  sequor*/' 

It  waa  St.  Peter's  fear^  not  his  judgment,,  which  dictated 
to  him  to  deny  his  Master*  "  Every  luau  is  tempted  when 
he  is  drawn  aside  of  his  own  lust/*  not  of  his  intellectual 
judgment.  Jacob  did  not  curse  the  misunderiitandiiig  of 
Simeon  and  Levi,  but  their  passion ; — "  Cursed  be  their 
anger,  for  it  was  fierce ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel/' 
As  "  the  law  is  silent  among  arms/*  so  is  reason  silent 
among  passions.  Passion  is  like  an  unruly  pflsseuger,  which 
thrusts  reason  away  from  the  rudder  for  the  time.  Therefore 
they  use  to  say,  that  the  dominion  of  reason,  or  of  a  rcaaon- 
able  man,  over  his  sensitive  appetite,  is  not  dcspotical,  like 
the  government  of  a  master  over  his  slave,  but  political,  like 
that  of  a  magistrate  over  the  people,  which  is  often  distui*bed 
by  seditious  tumults  aud  rebelUons.  Passion  is  an  eclipse  of 
reason^  "  a  abort  madness  y"  the  metamorphosis  of  a  man  into 
a  wild  beast  that  is  gored,  which  runneth  upon  every  thing 
that  conies  in  her  way  without  consideration,  or  like  a  violent 
torrent  descending  down  impetuously  from  a  steep  hill,  which 
beareth  down  all  respects  before  it.  Divine  and  human. 
Whilst  passion  is  at  the  height,  there  is  no  room  for  reason, 
nor  any  use  of  the  dictates  of  the  understanding,  the  mind 
for  the  time  being  like  the  Cyclopian  cave*,  where  no  mas^ 
heard  what  another  said.  ^H 

The  last  part  of  this  section  is  not  concerning  the  fortunes 
of  Asia,  but  the  weighing  of  a  horse-load  of  feathers*,  a  light 
and  trivial  subject,  wherein  there  is  nothing  but  a  contempt 
of  School  terms  without  any  ground,  bold  afhrmations  without 
any  proof,  and  a  continued  detraction  from  the  dignity  of  the 
human  nature,  as  if  a  reasonable  man  were  not  so  consider- 
able as  a  jackdaw.  Wben  God  created  man.  He  made  him 
a  mean  lord  under  Himself,  *'to  have  dominion  over  idl  Hia 
creatui*es,"  and  "  put  all  things  in  subjeetion  under  his  feet," 


[Odd. 


«t" 
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And  to  fit  him  for  this  command^  He  gave  him  an  inteU  Diieot^nii 

lectual  soul.     But  T.  H.  maketh  him  to  be  in  the  disposition  ^ ift 

of  the  aecoud  causes:  sometimes  as  a  sworcl  in  a  man's  liand**, 
a  mere  passive  instrument ;  aoTnctinies  like  *^  a  top,  that  ia 
lashed*'  hither  and  thither  '"'by  boys^;"  sometimes  like  ''a  foot- 
ball **,"  which  is  kicked  hither  and  thither  by  every  one  that 
comes  nigh  it ;  and  here  to  a  pair  of  scales^  whicli  are  pressed 
down,  now  one  way  then  another  way^  by  the  weight  of  the 
objects  ^  Surely  this  is  not  that  man  that  was  created  by 
God  after  His  own  image^  to  be  the  governor  of  the  world,  lOtmJ.ss.] 
and  lord  and  master  of  the  creatures.  This  is  some  man  that 
he  hath  borrowed  out  of  the  beginning  of  an  almanac,  who 
is  placed  immovable  in  the  midst  of  the  twelve  signs,  as  so 
many  second  causes.  If  he  offer  to  stir,  Aries  is  over  his 
head  ready  to  push  him,  and  Taurus  to  gore  hira  in  the  neck, 
and  Leo  to  tear  out  his  heart,  and  Sagittarius  to  shoot  an 
arrow  in  his  thighs. 

Yet  he  tells  us  boldly,  that  "no  man  can  understand,  that  Hnwihe 
the  understanding  maketh  any  alteration  of  weight  or  light-  3Uiid^i,|r 
ness  in  the  object,  or  that  reason  lays  objects  upon  the  ^JJ^^^^**^ 
understand ing^''     What  poor  trifling  is  this,  in  a  thing  so  t*!*'*" 
plain  and  obvious  to  every  man^s  capacity  1     There  can  be  weigbL 
no  desire  of  that  which  is  not  known  in  some  sort.     Notldng 
can  be  willed  but  that  which  is  apprehended  to  be  good 
either  by  reason  or  sense,  and  that  according  to  the  degree 
of  apprehensioB.     Place  a  man  in  a  dark  room  and  all  the 
rarest  objects  in  the  world  besides  him,  he  secth  them  not, 
he  distinguisheth  them  not,  he  wiUeth  them  not ;  but  bring 
in  a  light,  and  he  secth  them,  and  distinguisheth  them,  and 
willeth  them,  according  to  their  distinct  worths.    That  which 
light  is  to  visible  objects,  making  those  things  to  be  actually 
seen  which  were  only  potentially  visible,  that  is  the  under- 
standing to  all  intelligible  objects,  without  which  they  are 
neither  known  nor  willed.    Wherefore  men  define  the  under- 
standing  to  be  "a  faculty  of  the  reasonable  soul,  understand- 
ing, knowing,  and  judging,  all  inteUigible  things  s,^^      The 


p.  ST.] 

"^  [Ibid.,  p.  il.] 
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Part    understanding  then  doth  not  '^  alter  the  weight  of  objects;" 


no  more  than  the  light  doth  change  the  colours,  which  with- 
out the  help  of  the  light  did  lie  hid  in  the  dark :  but  the  light 
makes  the  colours  to  be  actually  seen ;  so  doth  the  under- 
standing make  the  latent  value  of  intelligible  objects  to  be 
apprehended,  and  consequently  maketh  them  to  be  desired 
and  willed  according  to  their  distinct  degrees  of  goodness. 
This  judgment,  which  no  man  ever  denied  to  intelligible  817 
creatures,  is  the  "  weighing  of  objects,^'  or  attributing  their 
just  "  weight^^  to  them,  and  the  trying  of  them  as  it  were  by 
the  balance  and  by  the  touchstone.  This  is  not  ''the  laying 
of  objects  upon  the  understanding/^  The  imderstanding  is 
not  the  patient  but  the  judge;  but  tins  is  the  representing  of 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  objects  to  the  will,  or  to  the  tree 
agent  willing,  which  relatively  to  the  will  giveth  them  all 
their  weight  and  eflEicacy. 

There  may  be  diflFerence  between  these  two  propositions, 
'  Repentance  is  not  voluntary  and  by  consequence  proceedeth 
from  causes,^  and, '  Repentance  proceedeth  from  causes,  and 
by  consequence  is  not  voluntary**,'  if  his  consequence  were 
well  intelligible,  as  it  is  not.  All  acts  both  voluntary  and 
involuntary  do  proceed  from  causes.  He  chargeth  me  to 
have  "  chopped  in"  these  words,  "  and  therefore*.'^  The  truth 
is,  his  words  were,  "  and  by  consequence,"  which  I  expressed 
thus,  "  and  therefore.'^  "  Therefore"  and  *'  by  consequence" 
are  the  very  same  thing,  neither  more  nor  less.  Is  not  this 
a  doughty  exception  ?  But  the  other  is  his  greater  error, — 
that  repentance  is  not  voluntary^.  No  Schoolman  ever  said, 
that  the  faculty  of  the  will  was  voluntary,  but  that  the  agent 
was  a  voluntary  agent  and  the  act  a  voluntary  act. 


CASTIGATIONS  OP  THE  ANIMADVERSIONS; — NUMBER  XXIV. 

Blasphemy  He  accuseth  me  of  "charging"  him  "with  blasphemy  and 
ifracWnd  atheism*'."  If  he  be  wronged  in  that  kind,  it  is  he  who 
rrete^<Hffer  wrongeth  himself  by  his  suspicion.  "  Spreta  exolescunt ;  si 
much.        irascare,  agnita  videnturK^    I  accused  him  not  either  of  blas- 

^  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb,  xxiii.  •'  [Ibid,,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  xxiv. 

p.  255.]  p.  2C2.] 

'  ( Ibid.]  *  [Tacit.,  Annal.,  iv.  34.] 
i  [Ibid.] 
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phemy  or  atheism^  in  the  concrete.     One  may  »ay  a  man's  Ditcouum 

opinions  are  blaaphcmoua  and    atheistical  in   the  abstract, — — 

without  charging  the  person  with  farmal  atheism  or  blasphemy. 
The  reason  ia  evident ; — because  it  may  be,  that  through  pre- 
judice he  doth  not  see  the  consequences,  which  other  men, 
whose  eyes  are  not  blinded  with  that  mist,  do  see,  and  if  be 
did  see  them,  woidd  abhor  them  as  well  as  they.  For  this 
reason,  he  who  chargeth  one  with  speaking  or  writing  impUcit 
contradictionis,  or  things  inconsistent  one  with  another,  doth 
not  presently  accuse  him  of  lying,  although  one  part  of  a  con- 
tradiction must  uGeds  be  false,  because  it  may  be  the  force  of 
the  consequence  is  not  oident  to  him. 

A  man  mav  know  a  truth  certainly,  and  yet  not  know  the  A  mati  mmy 

ItlTllW  ift 

formal  reason  or  the  manner  of  it  so  certainly,  I  know  that  (nitJi  cer, 
I  see,  and  I  judge  probably  how  I  see ;  yet  the  manner  how  Jj*j'"^|^^;,J^* 
I  see,  whether  by  sending  out  beams,  or  by  receiving  in  the  ^^^  '^^■ 
^des,  is  not  so  evident  as  the  thing  itself, — that  I  do  see. 
They  who  do  not  agree  about  the  manner  of  viaion,  do  all 
agree  about  the  truth  of  vision.  Every  man  knoweth  certainlyj 
that  he  can  cast  a  stone  up  into  the  air;  but  the  manner  how 
the  stone  is  moved  after  it  is  separated  from  the  hand, — 
whether  it  be  by  some  force  or  form  or  quality  impressed  into 
the  stone  by  the  casters  or  by  the  air ;  and  if  it  be  by  the  air, 
whether  it  be  by  the  pulsion  of  the  air  following  or  by  the 
cession  of  the  former  air,~is  obscure  enough;  and  not  one  of 
a  thousand  who  knoweth  the  certainty  of  the  thing,  knoweth 
the  manner  how  it  cometh  to  pass.  If  this  be  true  in  natural 
actions,  how  much  more  in  the  actions  of  God,  Who  is  an 
infinite  Being,  and  not  comprehensible  by  the  finite  wit  of 
man?  The  water  can  rise  no  higher  than  the  fountain's 
head,  A  looking- glaujs  can  represent  the  body,  because  tliere 
is  some  proportion  between  bodies ;  but  it  cannot  represent 
the  soul,  because  there  is  no  proportion  between  that  which 
is  material  and  that  which  is  immaterial*  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  can  in  some  sort  apprehend  what  shall  be  after  the 
end  of  the  world, — because  the  soul  is  eternal  that  way ;  but 
if  we  do  but  think  of  what  was  before  the  beginning  of  the 
worlds  we  are  as  it  were  presently  swallowed  up  into  an  abyss, 
because  the  soul  is  not  eternal  that  way.  So  I  know,  that 
there  is  true  liberty  from  necessity,  both  by  Divine  revelation, 
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Paut    and  by  reason,  and  by  eiEperietice.     I  know  likewise. 
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God  knoweth  all  events  from  eternity,  Tbe  difficulty  is  in 
about  the  thing:,  but  abont  the  manner, — bow  God  doi 
certainly  know  things  free  or  contingent,  which  are  to  come 
in  respect  of  us,  seeing  they  are  neither  determined  in  the 
event  itself,  nor  in  the  causes  thereof.  The  not  knowing  cf 
the  manner,  which  may  be  incomprehensible  to  us,  doth  not 
at  aU  diminish  the  certain  truth  of  the  thing.  Yet  even  for 
the  manner  sundry  ways  are  proposed,  to  satisfy  the  curiosi- 
ties rather  than  the  consciences  of  men  j  of  which  this  is  one 
way  which  I  mentioned*".  It  were  a  great  madness  to  reject 
a  certain  truth,  because  there  may  be  some  remote  difficiUty 
about  tlie  manner;  and  yet  a  greater  madness,  for  avoiding 
a  needless  scruple,  to  destroy  all  the  attributes  of  God,  which  83S 
is  by  consequence  to  deny  God  Himself*  His  proof  of  neces- 
sity drawn  from  God^s  eternal  knowledge  of  all  events,  hal 
been  sutticiently  discussed  and  satisfied  over  and  over, 

I  pleaded,  that  my  doctrine  of  liberty  is  an  ancient  trutl 
generally  received  ;  his  Dpinion  of  universal  necessity,  an  ii|Kj 
start  paradox,  and  aU  who  own  it  may  be  written  in  a  ring 
so  I  am  an  "  old  possessor,"  he  is  but  "  a  new  pretender",' 
He  answcreth,  that  he  is  "in  possession  of  a  truth  deriv^" 
to  him  "  from  the  light  of  reason j*'  and  "  it  is  an  unhandsome 
thing  for  a  man  to  derive  his  opinion  concerning  truth  by 
succession  from  his  ancestor^/'  I  answer,  that  just  posae&* 
sion  is  either  by  law  or  by  prescription,  I  have  all  law«| 
Divine  and  hiLman,  ecclesiastical  and  civile  and  a  prescription 
of  tn'o  thousand  years,  or  at  least,  ever  since  Christianity 
came  into  the  world,  for  liberty.  His  opinion  of  universal 
destiny  by  reason  of  a  necessaiy  connection  of  the  second 
causes,  was  never  the  general,  nor  the  common,  nor  the 
current  opinion  of  the  world ;  and  hath  been  in  a  manner 
wholly  buried  for  sixteen  hundred  years,  and  now  is  first 
conjured  out  of  its  grave  by  him,  to  disturb  the  world.  If 
this  be  just  possession,  a  highway-robber  may  ple^  posses- 
sion so  soon  as  ever  he  hath  stripped  an  honest  traveller.  It 
IB  not  only  no  "  unhandsome  thing,"  but  it  is  a  most  comely 


«"   [See  the  De fence,  NumK  suit* 
tbove  up.  \m,  157',  Diw,  u  PL  iii] 
'  [IbltL,  pp.  155,  ISO.] 
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■  aod  eommendable  things  for  a  man  to  derive  hia  religion  by  Ducouiii 
I     the  universal  approbation  of  the  Christian  world  from  the 

■  purest  primitive  times  throughout  all  agc»,  and  never  to 
deviate  further  from  the  steps  of  hia  aueeatora  than  they  had 
first  degenerated  from  their  predecessors.  And  where  he 
telleth  nsj  that  "the  first  Christians  did  not  derive"  Christianity 
^*  from  their  ancistorsP,"  it  is  veiy  true,  but  very  impertiuent* 
For  they  had  not  their  religion  from  their  own  invention  or 
presumption,  as  he  hath  his  opinions,  hut  by  Divine  revela- 
tion, confirmed  with  miracles*  When  he  is  able  to  produce 
as  authentic  proof  for  his  paradoses,  as  they  did  for  theif 
religiouj  he  saith  something. 

That  which  he  caUetb  my  '^scurrilous  argumentation i," — 
"  he  that  drinks  well,  sleeps  well,"  &c. — is  none  of  mine,  but 
a  comraon  example  used  in  logic,  to  shew  the  weakness  of 
such  forma  of  arguings  aa  his  is,  when  the  depcndance  is  not 
necessary  and  essential  but  contingent  and  accidental ;  as  it 
is  in  his  argument  here.  All  actions  are  from  God  by  a 
general  power,  but  not  determinately*  The  hke  contingent 
connection  there  is  between  "  action"  and  *'  sense,"  sonse 
and  "memorj'/^  memory  and  *' election'."  This  is  enough  to 
shew  the  weakness  of  his  argument.  But  he  hath  one  main 
fault  more  I  he  hath  put  more  in  the  concluaion  than  there 
was  in  the  premisses. 

He  sayeth,  *'  If  by  liberty*'  I  had  understood  only  "  liberty  Liijcny  to 
of  action,"  and  not  "hberty  of  will,"  it  **had  been  an  easy  mat-  reUiuX- 
tcr  to  reconcile  it  with  prescience  and  the  decrees  of  GodV"  I  J'*t^\.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
answer,  first,  that  "Uberty  of  action"  without  "liberty  of  will"  Hituiiibi^rty 
ia  but  a  mock  liberty,  and  a  new  nothing,  like  an  empty  bottle 
given  to  a  child  to  satisfy  his  thirst*     WTiere  tliere  is  no 
liberty  to  will,  there  is  no  liberty  to   act ;    aa  hath  been 
formerly  demonatrated^     Secondly,  the  liberty  to  will,  is  as 
reconcilcabie  with  the  prescience  and  decrees  of  God  as  the 
liberty  to  act,     God's  decrees  do  extend  at  least  as  much  to 
acting  aa  to  willing,     Tlurdiy,  this  hberty  of  acting  without 
a  liberty  of  willing  is  irreconcileable  with  aU  the  other  attri- 
butes of  God,  His  truth.  His  justice.  His  goodness,  and  His 
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another.  How  should  a  man  have  a  liberty  to  act,  and  ha?e 
no  liberty  to  will,  when  he  cannot  act  freely  except  he  will 
freely,  because  willing  is  a  necessary  cause  or  means  of 
acting?  That  which  followeth  about  "God's  aspect^^  and 
"  intuition  V'  is  merely  a  contention  about  words,  and  such 
words  as  are  received  and  approved  by  aU  authors.  God's 
intuition  is  not  of  the  same  nature  with  ours.  We  poor 
creatures  do  stand  in  need  of  organs ;  but  God,  Who  is  a 
pure  simple  infinite  essence,  cannot  be  made  perfecter  by 
organs,  or  accidents.  Whatsoever  He  seeth  or  knoweth^  He 
seeth  or  knoweth  by  His  essence.  The  less  T.  H.  under- 
stood the  terms  of  "  aspect"  and  "  intuition,"  the  more  apt  he 
was  to  blunder  them. 
How  the  He  pleadeth,  "  If  liberty  cannot  stand  with  necessity,  it 
i8*the^n^"^  Cannot  stand  with  the  decrees  of  God,  of  which  decrees 
S*?h Jigf.  iiecessity  is  a  consequent ;"  and  he  citeth  somebody  without 
name,  who  said,  "The  will  of  God  is  the  necessity  of  all 
things^."  I  deny  his  consequence.  Liberty  is  consistent 
with  God^s  decrees,  though  it  be  not  consistent  with  universal 
necessity.  The  reason  is  plain; — ^because  liberty  is  a  con- 329 
sequent  of  God's  decrees  as  well  as  necessity.  He  who  said, 
that  "  the  will  of  God  was  the  necessity  of  all  things,'*  was 
St.  Austin*.  I  wish  he  would  stand  to  his  judgment,  or  to 
his  sense  of  those  words.  The  meaning  of  those  words  is  not, 
that  God  doth  will  that  all  things  should  be  necessary,  but 
that  whatsoever  God  doth  will,  that  must  necessarily  be.  If 
He  will  have  all  things  necessary,  then  all  things  must  be 
necessary.  If  He  will  have  all  things  free,  then  all  things 
must  be  free.  If  He  will  have  some  things  necessary,  and 
some  things  free,  then  some  things  must  be  necessary,  and 
some  things  free.  When  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth.  He  might  have  formed  him  either  a  child  or  a  man ;  but 
whether  he  should  be  formed  the  one  or  the  other,  "it  was 
not  in  the  condition  of  the  creature,  but  in  the  pleasure  of 
the  Creator,  Whose  will  is  the  necessity  of  all  things^."  What 

"  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  xxiv.  cessitas  rerum,'  *'] 
P-  2<>-l'.]  *  De  Genesi  ad  Litteram,  lib.  vi.  c. 

^  [Ibid.,  p.  2()5.— "  If  I  had  said  it,  15.  [§  26;  Op.  torn,  iii  P.  i.  p.  207. 

it  had  not  been  without  authority  of  B.] 

/«vi/7urf  wi(?M,  in  whose  writings  are  o/>#m  ^  [Id.,  ibid. — **  Hoc  enim  non  erat 

found  this  sentence.  '  Voluntas  Dei  ne-  in  conditione  creaturap,  8*d  in  plucito 
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doth  this  eoBcem  the  liberty  of  man?     Nothing,     It  con- Di«i-ou»iik 

ccrned  him  more  to  have  tnidcrstood  St*  Austin's  distinction  ^ — 

between  God's  will  and  His  prescience  in  the  same  place, — 
"  What  God  willeth,  shall  necessarily  be"  (that  is,  according 
to  an  absolute  antecedent  necessity) ;  ^*  what  God  foreknows, 
shall  truly  be**'  (that  is,  only  by  a  necessity  of  infallibility}, 
I  might  produce  the  whole  world  against  him  in  this  cause ; 
hut  because  he  renounced  human  authoriticSj  I  have  been 
sparing  to  allege  one  testimony  against  him.  But  to  free  St. 
Austin  from  all  suspicion  of  concurring  in  such  a  desperate 
cause,  I  will  only  cite  one  place  of  a  hundred  ;— **  Neither 
is  that  necessity  to  be  feared,  which  the  Stoics  fearing,  were 
careful  to  distinguish  the  causes  of  things  so,  that  some  they 
stibstracted  from  necessity,  some  they  subjected  to  ueeessity ; 
and  in  those  wMch  they  would  not  have  to  be  under  neces- 
sity, they  placed  our  wills,  lest  they  should  not  be  free  if 
they  were  subjected  to  necessity ;  for  if  that  be  to  be  called 
our  necessity,  which  is  not  in  our  power,  but  cflecteth  what 
it  can  although  we  will  not,  such  as  is  the  necessity  of  death, 
it  it  manifest,  that  our  wiUs,  whereby  we  live  well  or  ill, 
are  not  under  such  a  necessity*,"  &c-  Here  he  may  find  the 
two  sorts  of  necessity,  which  we  have  had  so  much  conten- 
tion about ;  the  one  in  our  power,  which  is  not  opposed  to 
liberty;  the  other  not  in  our  power,  that  is,  an  antecedent 
extriiisecal  necessity,  which  deatroyeth  Hhcrty :  but  he  saith,  [**  e.  su 
that  "it  is  manifest,  that  our  wills  are  not  subject*-  to  such 
antecedent  "  necessity/'  Here  he  may  see,  that  his  friends 
the  Stoics,  the  great  patrons  of  necessity,  were  not  for  uni- 
versal necessity  as  he  is,  nor  did  countenance  necessity  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  liberty  of  the  wOL 

"Only  to  permit,^'  and,  ^^ to  permit  [barely**],*'  do  not  sig-  Wh*t  iib 
nify  the  same  thing  in  this  place*^*     '*  Only  to  permit,'^  is  op-  oni^I^a' 

ta  |Msrmil 

mr*  futumm  erAtJ,  tunc  «rit  finiiurui 
vitjim  qtmtidfi  ftnivit  rilam  .  *  ^  Ideo 

an«^  pr^TMchhat"    (Dt'iMi),    "  HftfWiiarM 
Juturum  frtiL"^ 

•  [Id,.]  De  Civil.  D«t.  Uk  V.  c.  10. 
[Op,  torn,  vil  p.  I2i  F,  GO 

*  f'*  Liberty*'  in  fnm>cf  edition i,  by 
m  mnuifffrnt  minpHnt.] 

'  [Q«,,  Aiiimmdv,  ttpon  Kiimbi  nxW, 
|}.  3S<iS  :  frptii  I  he  Def«!iieL\  Kumb,  xntv* 
«btfve  p,  1^7  i  Disc*  L  Vl*  'nu\ 


Cttattmtt  Ciijttt  voJttutat  nrum  ii«Q«>- 

'  [Id,,  ibid,,]  c.  17;  [ibiil,  p.  207. 
D  —  G.' — "  Htn;  tmm  nectu^rw  Juiu- 
mm  tMi  ifvAd  Itk  Pmtt,  et  ea  vert  Jut«ra 
ftmt  qtt^  iiln  pf^tcivii.  .  ,  Secundum 
»lie|U«ji  e«ui«u  itiferiorei  Jam  vitam 
Htueret**  (f<Iiec1iiAi);  "secUDdutn  illm 
sutrm  ()ijs  fiuul  ld  voLuutAle  et  pr^- 
»cknUI  Um,  Qui  sx  wUrmiate  iiiivermt 
quid  iiJo  tPiii|iore  fuctuftui  lta[  (t'l  boo 
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poged  to  acting ;  "  to  permit  barely,"  is  opposed  to  disposing. 
There  are  many  thijigs  which  God  doth  not  act^  there  is 
nothing  which  God  doth  not  dispose*     He  acteth  goodj  pex- 
mitteth  e?il,  dispoeeth  all  things  both  good  and  evil.     He 
that  cutteth  the  banks  of  a  river,  is  the  active  cause  that  tfc 
water  floweth  out  of  the  channel :  he  that  hindereth  not  th< 
stream  to  break  the  banks  when  he  could,  is  the  permissive 
cause ;  and  if  he  make  no  other  use  of  the  breaking  outj  it  is 
"  nuda  pcrmimo"—^"  bare  permission ;"  but  if  he  dispos^h 
and  cbaweth  the  water  that  floweth  out,  by  furrows,  to  water 
tlie  meadowSp  then,  though  he  permit  it,  yet  he  doth  not 
"barely  permit-^  it,  but  diaposeth  of  it  to  a  further  good.    So 
God  "  only  permittetli"  eviJ,  that  is,  He  doth  it  not ;  but  U 
doth  not  ''barely  permit"  it,  because  He  disposeth  it  to 
good. 

Here  he  would  gladly  be  nibbhng  at  the  question,  whether 
universals  be  nothing  but  only  words  j — ^"  Nothing  in  the 
world,"  saith  he,  "is  general,  but  the  significations  of  words 
and  other  signs'" :"  hei^by  athrmiug  unawares,  that  a  man  xb 
but  a  word,  and  by  consequence,  that  he  himself  k  but  & 
titular  and  not  a  real  man.  But  this  question  is  altogether 
impertinent  in  this  place.  We  do  not  by  a  general  influence 
understand  some  univerml  substance  or  thing,  but  an  influ* 
ence  of  indeterminate  power,  which  may  be  appMed  eithey, 
to  good  or  eviL  The  inflnence  is  a  singular  act^  but  the 
power  communicated  is  a  general,  that  is,  an  indeterminiUe 
power,  which  may  be  applied  to  acts  of  several  ktuds.  If  he 
deuy  all  general  power  in  this  sense,  he  denieUi  both  his 
own  reason,  and  his  common  sense. 

Still  he  is  for  his  old  error, — that  eternity  is  a  sncce-ssivo 
everlasting  duration*^.  But  he  prodnceth  nothing  for  it, 
nor  answereth  to  any  thing  which  I  urged  against  it : — ^tbat 
the  eternity  of  God  is  God  Himself;  that  if  eternity  were  an 
everlasting  duration,  tlien  there  should  be  succession  in  God; 
then  there  should  be  former  and  latter,  past  and  to  come^sto 
and  a  part  without  a  part,  in  God;  then  all  things  should 
not  be  present  to  God ;  then  God  should  lose  somelhiug, 
namely,  that  which  is  past,  and  acquire  something  newly. 


p.  2ti5.  ] 
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that  which  is  to  come ;  and  so  God,  Who  is  *'  with- 
out all  shadow  of  change/'  should  be  mutable,  and  change 
e?ery   day^*     To    this    he    is    silent,   and    silence    argueth  J7.i 
consent. 

lie  saithj  those  '*many  other  ways  which  are  ^proposed  by  rr.  ij.'i 
divines  for  reconciling  etenuil  prescience  with  liberty  and  ^»a*° 
contingency/  ,  .  are  proposed  in  vain,  if  they  mean  the  same  *^^^^^^l 
liberty  and  contingency''  that  I  do,  "  for  truth  and  error  can 
never  be  reconciled^/'  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  show  of  con- 
fidence. The  declining  sun  maketh  longer  shadows ;  and 
when  a  merchant  is  nearest  breaking,  he  maketh  the  fairest 
show,  to  preserve  hia  reputation  as  long  as  may  be.  He 
saith,  he  "knoweth  the  loadstone  hath  no  such  attractive 
power**/'  I  fear  shortly  he  wiU  not  permit  na  to  say, 
that  a  plaster  or  a  plantain-leaf  drawcth.  What  doth  the 
loadstone  then,  if  it  doth  not  draw?  He  "  knoweth,  that 
the  iron  cometh  to  it,  or  it  to  the  iron'/^  Can  he  not 
tell  whether?  Tliis  is  worse  than  "drawing/'  to  make 
iron  come  or  go.  By  "potentiality'^  he  undcratandeth 
"power*""  or  might;  others  understand  possibility  or  inde- 
termiuation*  Is  not  be  likely  to  confute  the  Schoolmen  to 
good  purpose  ? 

Whereas  I  said,  ^'God  is  not  just  but  justice  itself,  not  etcr-  Why  Gt*fl 
nal  but  eternity  itself*  /'  he  telleth  me,  that  ^^  they  are  un-  ^  justke 
seemly  words  to  be  said  of  God,"  he  *^  will  not  say  blasphe-  ^^^^^*  ^^' 
mous  and  atheistical,  that  'God  is  not  just,'  that  *  He  is  not      "^ 
etemid°*/  "     I  do  not  fear,  that  any  one  scholar^  or  any  one 
understanding  Christian  in  the  world,  should  be  of  his  mind 
in  this.     If  I  should  sjjend  much  time  in  proving  of  such 
known  truths,  approved  and  established   by  the  Christian 
world,  I  should  shew  myself  almost  as  weak  as  he  doth  shew 
himself,  to  talk  of  such  things  as  he  understand eth  not  in 
the  least,  to  the  overthrowing  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  to 
make  Him  no  God.     If  his  God  have  accidents,  ours  hath 
none.     K  his  God  admit  of  composition  and  division,  ours  is 


'  [Defewcc?,  Numb,  midv.  above  pp. 
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In,'*  Dot  wiie  but  wiidoB,  dotk  be  tkii^  llui  «  ^eak  of 
iQonl  Yirtaes?  or  tfaiEl  we  litigate  or  ddzsct  frooi  God? 

Nc^  we  saeribe  unto  him  m  trmasceiideiital  jostioe  woA  wmAam^ 
Omi  11  nut  eoBipp^£iided  mider  oat  categoriesi  nor  to  be 
ooQoeifcd  peffectlj  br  boman  reascm.  Bot  wbT  dodi  ha  not 
altamf^  to  atuwer  the  neasons  whicii  I  brought  ? — that  that 
which  is  infijtitelT  perfectf  caiEiiot  be  fiirtber  perfect^  hy 
acddenti ;  thai  God  is  a  simple  ^aeoo^  and  can  admit  no 
kind  of  compoaitioiii  that  the  infinite  casenoe  of  God  can  act 
sufficientlj  withoot  &cn]ties^  that  it  coositfteth  nut  with 
IHvine  perfeotioo  to  haire  any  passive  or  receptiTe  powen^. 
I  find  nolhii^  in  answer  to  these,  but  deep  fiOenee*  Attn* 
bntea  are  names;  and  jtistiee  and  wisdom  are  moiml  lirtties : 
but  the  justice^  and  wisdom,  and  power,  and  etonitTj  and 
goodness,  and  truth  of  God,  are  neith^  names  nor  mond 
virtnesi  but  altogether  do  make  one  eternal  esseooe, 
wherein  all  perfections  do  meet  in  an  infinite  degree.  It 
is  well,  if  those  words  of  our  Saviour  do  escape  him  in  his 
next  AnunadrersioDs» — "  I  am  the  truth  /'  or  St.  Pan],  for 
making  "Dewiit"  and  '' Deitalem"—" God''  imd  "the  God- 
hestA**  or  Dcitvt  to  be  all  one }  or  Solomon^  for  personating 
God  ander  the  name  of  "  Wisdom"  in  the  abstract. 

To  jirove  eternity  to  be  no  guccessiTC  duratiou  but  on 
indivisible  mameut,  I  argued  thus, — '^the  Di%ine  substance  i 
iudlTidble,  but  eternity  is  the  Divine  substance^/' 

In  answer  to  this,  in  the  first  place,  he  denieth  the  major, 
— ^that  **  the  I)i\nne  inbstance  is  indivisible^.''  If  he  had  not 
been  a  profe&acd  Christian,  but  a  plain  Stoic,  I  should  not 
have  wondered  lo  much  at  this  answer;  for  they  held,  that 
God  WHS  corpora]^.  If  the  Divine  substance  be  not  indivisible, 
then  it  is  material,  tbeu  it  is  corpora],  then  it  is  corruptible, 
theu  the  Atitbro|K>morpUite»  had  reason  to  attribute  human 
tiujtiibem  to  Go<L  But  the  Scriptures  teach  us  better,  and 
aU  the  world  consenteth  to  it; — that  *'God  is  a  Spirit,*' — 
that  He  is  **  immortal  and  invisible/'^ — that  He  "dwelleth  in 


■  [  Ddencf*  Niitiibv  rair,  aboTe  pp. 
157— I. sy-  liUc.  i  PumJ 
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light  which  no  man  can  approach  nnto,  Whom  no  man  pftcouMm 

hath  seen  nor  can  see/'     It  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature — 

of  God  to  be  finite  i  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
a  body  to  be  infinite.  The  speculations  of  philosophers, 
who  had  only  the  light  of  reason,  were  not  so  gross;  Trho 
made  God  to  be  a  most  simple  essence  or  simplicity  itself. 
All  matter,  which  is  the  original  of  divisibility,  was  created 
by  God  *  and  therefore  God  Himself  cannot  be  material  nor 
divisible. 
831  Secondly,  he  denieth  the  minor, — that  the  ''eternity**  of  God  Ood  ia  eter^ 
'*  is  the  Divine  substance*."  I  proved  it  from  that  generally  "^*^  ^**^*^* 
received  rule,  "  whatsoever  is  in  God,  is  God/*  His  answer 
is,  that  "  this  rule  hath  been  said  by  some  men,  thought  by  no 
man  ^  for  whatsoever  is  thought  ia  understood  ^" — "  Said  by 
9Qme  men  ?"  Nay,  said  and  approved  by  aii  men,  that  ever 
had  occasion  to  discourse  upon  this  subject,  and  received 
without  contradiction  as  a  received  principle  of  theology. 
They  who  say  against  it,  do,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  destroy 
the  nature  of  God*  That  which  follow eth  is  equally  pre- 
sumptuous,— ^"thought  by  no  man^  for  whatsoever  is  thought  is 
understood/*  It  was  too  much  to  censure  all  the  Schoolmen 
for  pies  or  parrots,  prating  what  they  did  not  understand ; 
but  to  accuse  all  learned  Christians,  of  all  communions, 
throughout  all  ages,  who  have  either  approved  it  or  not  con- 
tradicted it,  of  not  understanding  themselves,  is  too  high  an 
insolenee.  God,  being  an  infinite  essence,  doth  intrinsccuUy 
iucludc  aU  perfection,  and  nccdeth  not  to  have  His  defects 
supplied  by  accidents. 

Where  I  say,  ''To*day  all  eternity  is  coexiatent  with  this  [Et^mrtr 
day,  and  to-morrow  all  eteruity  will  be  coexistent  with  to-  lta^»{ 
morrow","  he  inferreth,  "  It  is  well,  that  his  eternity  is  now 
come  from  a  'nunc  stuns^  to  be  a  *  nunc  fluenSj'  flowing  from  this 
day  to**  to-morrow^*  It  were  better,  if  he  would  confess  that 
it  is  a  mere  deception  of  his  sight;  like  that  of  fresh- water 
passengers  when  they  come  first  to  sea,  '*  iernsque  urbesqtte 
recedunt\" — who  think  the  shore  leaveth  them,  when  they 
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p  A  E  T   leave  the  shore.     It  is  time  that  floweth  and  moveth^  not 
eternity. 

**  Non  tellus  cymbam,  tellurem  cymba  relinqait" 

To  conclude  this  point  of  eternity,  and  this  section^  God 
Exod.  iu.  gave  Himself  this  name,  "  I  am  that  I  am/'  to  shew  the 
truth,  the  simplicity,  the  independence,  and  immutability  of 
His  essence ;  wherein  there  is  neither  ^^fitit"  nor  "  erif^ — 
"  hath  been"  nor  "  shall  be,"  but  only  present,  ''  I  am." 
Eternity,  only  eternity,  is,  truly,  simply,  independently, 
immutably. 


14. 


CASTIGATIONS  OF  THE  ANIMADVERSIONS; NUMBER  XXV. 

What  a  His  first  Contradictions  have  been  handled  before,  whither 

efh  to^be^  I  refer  the  reader  ^ ;  but  because  he  expresseth  his  sense  more 
raur^STm.  clearly  here  than  there,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  add  a  few 
pertinent,  words.  I  charged  him  with  contradictions,  in  making  vo- 
luntary to  presuppose  deliberation,  and  yet  making  many 
voluntary  acts  to  be  without  deliberation.  He  distinguisheth 
"  between  deliberation  and  that  which  shall  be  construed  for 
deliberation  by  a  judge ;" — some  voluntary  acts  are  "  rash 
and  undeliberate"  in  themselves,  yet  the  judge  judgeth  them 
to  be  deliberate,  ^'because  they  ought  to  have  deliberated,  and 
had  time  enough  to  deliberate,  whether  the  action  were  law- 
ful or  not^."  First,  this  answer  is  a  mere  subterfuge.  The 
question  between  us  is  not,  what  actions  are  punishable  by 
law,  and  what  are  not,  but  what  is  deliberation  in  its  own 
nature,  and  whether  all  voluntary  actions  be  deliberate  or 
not  3  not  in  order  to  a  trial  before  a  judge,  but  in  order  to 
the  finding  out  of  the  truth.  Secondly,  many  of  these  rash 
actions  do  imply  no  crime  ;  nor  are  cognoscible  before  a 
judge,  as  tending  only  to  the  agent's  particular  prejudice,  or 
perhaps  no  prejudice  but  advantage.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
sentence  of  the  judge  cannot  help  to  reconcile  his  coiitra- 
And  his  dictiou.  Thirdly,  the  ground  of  his  distinction  is  not  true, 
wjsertion     rjij^^  judge  doth  not  always  judge  of  such  rash  acts  to  be  de- 

y  f  Castig.  of  Aniinadv.]  Numb,  viii ;  *  [Quv  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  xxv. 
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liberate  acts,  but  judgeth  them  to  have  heen  indeliberate 
acts,  whensoever  he  findeth  them  to  have  been  justly  desti- 
tute of  all  manuer  of  deliberation  :  from  whence  did  arise 
the  well  known  distinction  between  manslaugliter  and  wilful 
murder  in  our  law.  Murder  committed  upon  actual  de- 
liberation is  held  to  be  done  malicionsly— "  e*t  mnUtid  m& ;" 
but  if  it  proceed  out  of  sudden  passion,  it  is  found  only 
manslaughter.  The  same  equity  is  observed  in  the  judicial 
law.  He  who  did  kill  another  *^  suddenly  without  enmity," 
was  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  refuge.  Lastly,  in 
many  cases  the  judge  cannot  judgCj  that  the  agent  had  suf- 
ficient time  to  deliberatej  nor  that  it  was  his  fault  that  he 
did  not  deliberate^  for  really  he  had  not  sufiicient  time  to 
deliberate. 

And  where  he  talketh,  that  the  judge  supposeth  "  all  the 
time"  after  the  making  of  the  law  to  have  been  "time  of  deli- 
beration %"  he  crrcth  most  pitifully.  There  needeth  little  or 
no  time  to  deliberate  of  the  law.  All  the  need  of  delibera- 
tion is  about  the  matter  of  fact,  and  the  circumstances 
B**}!  thereof »  As,  for  example,  a  sudden  affront  is  put  upon  a 
man,  which  he  did  not  expect  nor  could  possibly  imagine, 
such  as  he  apprehendeth  that  ilesh  and  blood  cannot  endure, 
and  conceiveth  himself  engaged  in  honour  to  vindicate  it 
forthwith.  This  is  that  which  required  deliberation  |  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  affront,  the  best  remetlies  bow  to 
procure  his  own  reparation  in  honour^  the  inconveniences 
that  may  arise  from  a  sudden  attempt,  and  the  advantage 
which  he  may  make  of  a  little  forbearance,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  accidents.  How  could  he  possibly  deli- 
berate of  all  these  things,  before  any  of  these  things  were 
imaginable?  He  could  neither  certainly  divine,  nor  pro- 
bably conjecture,  that  ever  such  an  accident  should  hap- 
pen* And  therefore  it  remaineth  still  a  gross  contradiction 
in  him,  to  say,  that  voluntary  always  supposeth  delibera- 
tion'', and  yet  to  confesSj  that  many  voluntary  acts  are  un- 
deliberate*. 

Whereas  he  satth.  that 
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Part    neous  in  the  same  sense^^  he  must  excuse  me  if  I  cannot 
—}}1: —  assent  unto  it.     In  one  place  he  telleth  us^  that  ''by  sponta- 


neity is  meant  inconsiderate  proceedings  or  else  nothing  ii 
meant  by  it*."  In  another  place  he  telleth  us^  that  to  give  out 
''money  for  merchandize"  is  a  "spontaneous"  action'.  All 
the  world  knoweth^  that  to  buy  and  sell  doth  require  con- 
sideration. 
[Liberty.]  He  defineth  "liberty"  to  be  "  the  absence  of  all  extrinsecal 
impediments  to  action':"  but  extrinsecal  causes  are  extrinsecal 
impediments^  and  no  man  is  £ree  (according  to  his  grounds) 
firom  the  determination  of  extrinsecal  causes ;  therefore  no 
man  is  firee  from  extrinsecal  impediments. 
EndetTour  His  answer  is,  that  "impediment  or  hindrance  signifieth  an 
the  ^nce  Opposition  to  endeavour^ . . .  and  consequently  extrinsecal  canaes 
of  uberty.  ^^at  take  away  endeavour  are  not  to  be  called  impedimenta^." 
He  is  very  seldom  stable  to  his  own  grounds^  but  is  con- 
tinually interfering  with  himself.  Now  he  telleth  us,  that  an 
"impediment  signifieth  an  opposition  to  endeavour  j^'  else- 
where he  telleth  us,  that  a  man  "  that  is  tied''  is  not  firee  to 
walk,  and  that  his  bonds  are  "impediments/  without  any  re- 
gard to  his  endeavour^  It  were  mere  folly  for  him  to  en- 
deavour to  walk,  who  can  neither  stir  hand  nor  foot.  This  is 
not  all.  He  telleth  us  further,  that  an  inward  impediment  is 
not  destructive  to  liberty,  as  a  man  is  free  to  go  though  he  be 
"  lame ;"  and  men  do  "not  say,  that  the  river  wants  liberty  to 
ascend,  but  the  power,"  because  the  water  cannot  ascend^. 
And  is  not  want  of  endeavour  intrinsecal  as  well  as  lameness  ? 
Or  did  he  ever  hear  of  a  river  that  endeavoured  to  ascend  up 
the  channel  ?  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  endeavour  is  of 
the  essence  of  liberty,  or  that  impediment  always  "  signifieth 
opposition  to  endeavour."  Lastly,  "extrinsecal  causes''  do 
not  always  "take  away  endeavour,"  but  many  times  leave 
men  free  to  endeavour  to  obtain  those  things,  which  they 
never  do  obtain.  If  extrinsecal  causes  do  take  away  all  en- 
deavours but  such  as  are  successful,  then  there  should  never 

*  [QvL,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  xxy.  ^  [Qu.,  Animadv.  upon  Numb.  xxy. 
p.  273.]  p.  274.] 
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be  any  labour  in  vain.  It  remameth,  therefore,  upon  his 
own  grounds,  that  extrinsecal  causes  whensoever  they  do  not 
take  away  cndeavotirs  are  extriasecal  mipediments  and  de- 
stroy liberty. 

He  saitb,  one  ''may  deliberate  of  that  which  is  impossible 
for  bim  to  do'/'  True^  if  be  apprehend  it  as  possible,  and 
judge  it  to  be  possible ;  or,  otherwise^  he  is  stark  mad  to  de- 
liberate about  it*  *  The  shutting  of  the  door  of  the  tennis- 
court'  is  ''  no  impediment  to  play,  until  a  man  have  a  will  to 
play,  and  that  is  not  until  he  ha%'e  done  deliberating™."  Yes, 
even  in  the  act  of  deliberation,  the  finding  of  the  door  of  the 
tennis-court  shut  determinetb  the  deliberation,  changeth  the 
wiUj  and  may  be  the  only  impediment  which  hindereth  a 
man  from  playing*  One  may  have  a  will  to  play  before 
deliberation,  sometimes  more  absohite,  out  of  humour,  than 
after*  Many  times  the  last  judgment  is  conditional }  as,  to 
play  if  the  door  be  open,  and  if  the  court  be  not  taken  up 
beforehand  j  and  if  it  be  shut,  or  the  place  taken  up,  then  to 
go  to  bowls,  or  some  other  exercise. 

Wheresoever  the  judgment  is  indifferent,  to  do  either 
this  or  that,  or  conditional,  to  do  this  upon  such  conditions, 
it  is  not  the  deliberation  or  the  last  judgment  that  doth  de- 
termine the  liberty  of  the  free  agent^  but  leaveth  him  free  to 
choose  either  part,  or  to  suspend  his  consent  to  both  parts, 
pro  re  naid.  So  liberty  may  remain  after  dehberation  is 
done.  Although  he  did  not  use  these  words,  '^  sensitive  ap- 
petite— rational  hope — rational  fear — irrational  passions," 
nor  *' confound"  the  terms  of  "sufficiency^*  and  "effideney,"  or 
'*  beginning  of  being"  and  "  beginning  of  working**,"  jet 
he  might  confound  the  thing  whereof  these  terms  are  but 
notions;  and  so  he  doth. 

^  All  men  do  understand  well  enough  what  secret  sympa- 
thiea  and  antipathies  are,  except  such  as  arc  captious ;  though 
men  understand  not  usually  why  they  are,  as  why  one  man 
gapeth  at  a  custard  rather  than  at  a  pie,  and  runneth  away 
from  a  cat  rather  than  from  a  mastiff.  When  I  say, "  it  is  thus 
far  true,  that  the  action  doth  follow  the  thought  necessarily" 
(namely  in  antipathies  and  violent  passions,  which  admit  uo 
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deliberation*') J  he  demandeth,  "how  far  it  is  falaeP."  I  answer, 
it  is  falae  in  ordinary  thoughts,  which  are  not  aceomfianied 
liith  such  violent  passions,  A  man  thioketh  a  thousand 
things  in  a  day  accidentally,  which  he  never  putteth  in  ei- 
ecntion ;  nor  so  much  as  thioketh  them  worthy  of  deli-  i 
beration.  ^ 

No  man  would  have  denied,  that  habits  do  facilitate  ac- 
tions, and  render  them  leaa  difficult  and  cumbersome,  and 
consequently  more  easy  and  more  free'^j  but  be  that  meant 
to  make  himself  ridiculous*  He  might  even  as  weU  tell  us, 
that  he  who  gropeth  in  the  dark  for  every  step,  is  as  free  to 
walk  as  if  it  were  fair  day*light ;  or  that  a  foundered  horse, 
that  is  afraid  to  stumble  every  foot,  is  as  free  to  go,  as  he 
which  is  sound  and  goeth  on  boldly  without  fear<  But  aU 
thiB  abuse  groweth  from  the  misunderstanding  of  liberty,  1 J 
take  it  for  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  and  he  taketb  it  for  i 
*'an  absence  of  outward  impediments."  This  confounding  of 
words,  and  the  heaping  together  of  Scbolastical  terms  with 
scorn,  because  he  never  understood  them,  are  the  chiefest  in- 
gredients in  his  discourse*  I  am  not  ashamed  of  '^  moiut 
primo  primi/'  or  "Judicium  practice  practicum/'  or  '^  acius 
elicitm*^  and  *^  imperaim^"  But  he  hath  great  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  slighting  thera  ;  which  he  would  not  do,  but 
that  lie  never  learned  them,  and  so  would  make  a  idrtuc  of 
culpable  necessity.  He  saith,  he  "  will  not  contend  with  one 
who  can  use  '  motus primo  primi/  "  Ecc*  He  is  the  wiser,  to 
have  as  little  to  do  with  scholars  as  he  can.  His  best  play  is 
in  the  dark,  where  there  is  no  fencing. 

We  both  agree,  that  some  sudden  undeliherated  acta  are 
His  reason  is,  because  the  agent  ''had  time 
to  deliberate  irom  the  instant  that  he  knew  the  law  to  the  in- 
stant of  his  action*."  But  I  have  shewed  the  vanity  of  this 
reason,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  deliberate  of  sudden  ] 
aflrouts  and  injuries  which  could  not  be  expected  or  fore- 
seen.    But  if  the  occurrences  or  accidents  were  such  as  were 
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foreseen,  or  whereof  the  agent  was  premonished,  und   lie  Dttcovtusi 
did  deHberftte  of  them,  or  if  it  was  his  own  fault  or  improvi- 

Idence  that  they  were  not  foreseen  nor  deliberated  of,  then 
he  IS  pimishablej  because  his  predeliberation  about  some  such 
aceident  as  might  probably  happen,  was  a  virtual  deliberation 
about  this  very  act,  which  did  afterward  happen,  though  it 
were  not  then  acted  but  only  expected ;  or  because  he  refused 
or  neglected  to  fore-aj^m  himself  by  deliberation  against  a 
surprise. 

Here  he  cavilleth  about  terms  of  actual  and  virtual  deli-  Tirtua!  dc- 
beration,  as  his  manner  isj — "  If 'virtual  deliberation  be  not  ^" 
actual  dehberation,  it  is  no  deliberation  ;"  adding,  that  I "  call 
virtual  deliberation,  that  which  ought  to  have  been  and  was 
not","  He  mistaketh  the  matter.  I  crU  "  virtual  delibera- 
tion" a  former  deliberation  about  this  very  act,  feared  or  ex- 
pected out  of  providence  or  premonition  before  it  was  acted, 
or  about  some  act  of  the  like  nature.  So  it  was  an  actual 
deliberation,  yet  not  about  this  very  act.  But  it  might  have 
scned  to  have  prevented  the  agent's  being  surprised,  and  have 
had  the  same  virtxie  as  if  it  had  been  an  actual  deliberation 
about  this  very  accident.  Did  he  never  learn  nor  hear  of  the 
distinction  in  pliilosophy  between  "  eontacius  tm*UB^*  and 
**  coniadm  mriuaM^ — ''  true  touching**  and  *'  virtual  touch- 
ing?"— "true  touching,"  when  the  superficies  of  two  bodies 
are  together,  so  as  they  can  move  and  be  moved  mutually ; 
and  ''virtual  touching,"  when  the  virtue  of  one  body  doth 
extend  itself  to  another,  as  it  is  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  the  loadstone  and  the  iron,  the  hand  of  the  caster 
and  the  stone  moving  upwards  in  the  air.  His  argument 
holdeth  as  much  in  all  the[se]  cases  aa  in  this  of  deliberatiou. 
If ''  virtual  touching"  be  not  "  true  touching,"  it  is  no  touch- 
ing ;  and  if  virtual  motion  be  not  true  motion,  it  is  no  motion. 
\     I  shall  find  English  enough  at  all  times  to  answer  him^. 

Concerning  my  instance,  which  he  saith,  pleasantly,  doth 
"stink  to  the  nose  of  the  understanding"/*  I  desire  him  only 
to  read  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus*  I  am  sure  he  dare 
not  call  that  a  '^  stinking^'  passage* 
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He  saitlij  *'  tlie  Bk]jo[^  would  make  but  au  ill  judge  of  in- 
nocent children;"  and  that  he  "  hopetli  we  shdl  never  haveasf 


nol  pui^iih-  t!ie  administration  of  public  justice  in  such  hands  as  his» 
deL'tiT"'^  or  in  the  hands  of  such  as  shall  take  counsel  from  liim^  ;*'  be- 
c^uBe  I  said,  that  "  if  a  child,  before  he  have  the  use  of  reason, 
shaU  kill  a  man  in  his  passion,  yet,  because  he  wanted  malic 
to  incite  bim  to  it  and  reason  to  restrain  him  firoiii  it,  b4 
shall  not  die  for  it,  in  the  strict  rules  of  particular  justice,  un- 
less  there  be  some  mixture  of  public  justice  in  the  ease*.* 

''  Stun  m&xime,  at  tu  mdigDus  qid  f<A)Cere«  t&meit*.*'^ — 

If  I  deserved  a  reproof,  he  was  a  most  unfit  man  to  be  my  ^ 
prover ;  who  maintaineth,  that  "no law  can  be  unjust","  thnt 
in  the  state  of  nature  it  was  lawful  for  any  man  to  kill  another* 
and  particularly,  for  mothers  to  expose  or  make  away  the 
children  at  their  pleasiu'e — "  ita  ui  iiium  vel  eiiumre  vei 
ponere  mio  arMirh  et  jm*e  possii^ ;" — tlmt  '^  parents  to  their" 
children/  and  "sovereigns  to  their  subjects,"*  cannot  be  '*  in- 
jurious,*^ whether  they  kiU  them  or  whatsoever  they  do  unto 
them  **  But  what  is  it  that  I  have  said  ?  1  have  delivered  no 
judgment  or  opinion  of  mine  own  in  the  case.  I  know  whfi 
hath  been  practised  by  some  persons,  iu  some  places,  at  somd 
times*  I  know  what  reasons  have  been  pretended  for  such 
practices ;  soverei^i  dominion,  the  law  of  retaliation  (Psjilt: 
C3txxvii*  8,  9,),  the  common  safety,  the  satisfaction  or  con^ 
tcntment  of  persons  or  families  injured.  But  if  I  have  de- 
livered any  opinion  of  mine  own,  it  was  on  the  contrary; — 
though  I  affirm  not  but  that  it  may  be  sometimes  lawful  to 
punish  parents,  for  acta  truly  treasonable,  in  their  posterit 
with  lesser  puuishraents,  as  loss  of  liberty,  or  the  loss  of  thfl 
father's  estate,  which  was  at  the  time  of  the  delinquency  in 
the  father  s  power  to  dispose^  that  they  who  will  not  forbear 
to  offend  for  their  own  sakes,  may  forbear  for  their  posterity'i 
sakes  ;— though  I  know  the  practice  of  many  countries,  evcil 
in  this^  to  be  otherwise.     But  for  death,  I  know  no  wmnmut 


'  [Qu,!  Aaimadv.  upon  Numk  xxv, 

Ifiis  Dific  i,  Pt  iii.J 
•  [T««iit»  Eun.*  V.  it.  26,  27. J 


*  [In  the  Defence,  T,  H*  Hurob. 
»Hove  p.  85,] 

^  [Ibid.,  p.  S6.] 
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Pliny  obaerreth  of  the  lionj  that  he  preyeth  first  upon  men,  Du^oitmk 

more  rarely  upon  women,  and  not  npon  children,  except  he -^— 

be  extremely  pressed  with  hunger ^ 

Private  right  and  private  justice  is  between  particular  men  i  [Privni* 
public  right  and  public  justice  is  either  between  common-  ^,(,?e.  j  *^ 
wealths,  as  in  foreign  war^  or  between  commonwealths  and 
subjects,  as  in  case  of  lawgiving  or  civil  wai%  Many  things 
are  lawful  in  the  way  of  public  justice,  which  are  not  lawful 
in  the  way  of  private  justice.  But  this  inquisition  hath  no 
relation  to  our  present  controversy.  My  exception — "  except 
there  be  some  mixture  of  public  justice  in  the  case" — is  as 
much  as  to  say,  unless  there  be  something  more  in  the  cfise, 
that  doth  nearly  concern  the  safety  of  tlie  commonwealth- 
It  is  not  impossible,  but  before  the  ordinary  age  of  attaining 
to  the  peri'ect  use  of  reason,  a  child  may  be  drawn  into  very 
treasonable  attempts,  so  fai*  as  to  act  a  ministerial  part ;  and 
in  such  cases  there  is  a  rule  in  law^  ^  Maliiia  mppiei  tBtaiem/ 
He  bath  confessed  here  enough  to  spoil  hiis  cause,  if  it  were 
not  spoiled  already ;— that  "want  of  reason  takes  awa/'  both 
"crime" and  '^punishment,  and  maketh" agents  "innocent^/' 
If  *' want  of  reason'*  do  it,  without  doubt  antecedent  extrinsccal 
necessity  doth  much  more  do  it.  How  then  hath  he  taught 
us  all  this  while,  that  voluntary  faults  are  justly  piuiishable 
though  they  be  necessary**  ?  A  child^s  fault  may  be  as 
voluntary  as  a  mati*s*  How  a  child  may  justly  be  put  to 
death  to  satisfy  "  a  vow,"  or  "  to  save  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple,'* or*'  for  reason  of  stated'  I  know  not,  Tliis  I  do  know, 
that  it  is  not  lawful  *^  to  do  evil,  that  good  may  come"  of  it.    [i^^inn.  uC 
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It  seemeth, — by  the  Animadveraion  which  T,  H,  bath  in  Ue  knowr- 
thia  section,  wherein  he  maketh  "  consideration,  understand-  «,„  hm  im 
iug,  reason,  and  all  the  passions"   (or  affections}  "  of  the  *>«»"»'^"n; 


i  [Qu.,  AitiitiAtlv,  iipo»  Numb,  xxr, 
p.  2770 

^  [ III  iHe  Defence,  T«  II.,  Kutnb,  %W* 


aHfive  p.  8(i, — &Ck] 

^  [Qu.,  AniYuadT.  upon  Numb.  xjlv« 
p.  277.] 
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mmd,"  to  be  "  imagintitiotiii^  >"  mid  by  some  other  passages  ii 
thLa  treatise,  where  he  attributeth  to  bees  and  spiders  *'  not 
only  election,  but  also  art,  pnideiice,  policy,  very  near  cqu 
to  that  of  mankind";"  and  where  he  denieth  to  man 
"  dominion  over  the  creatures/'  making  him  hke  a  '^  top/*  or  i^J 
**football/*or  a  pair  of  "seal e9>" and  liis  chiefcst  difference  from 
bnite  beasts  to  consist  in  his  language  and  in  his  hand^  and 
his  liljerty  to  consist  in  "  an  absence  of  outward  impedimenta,' 
ascribing  to  brute  beasts  deliberation  such  as  (if  it  were  con 
slant)  "there  were  no  cause  to  cfdl  men  mare  rational  t 
beasts*  /' — that  he  maketh  the  reason  and  nnderstanding  af 
men  tn  be  nothing  else  but  refined  and  improved  senso^  or 
the  sense  of  bnite  beasts  to  include  reason.  It  was  na  oMsss 
Stoical  opinion,  that  the  affections  were  nothing  else  but 
imaginations  ;  but  it  was  an  old  groundless  error.  Imaginii^ 
tions  proceed  from  the  brain,  afiections  from  the  heart*  But 
to  make  "reason**  and  *'  understanding^'  to  be  "  imaginationa/ 
is  yet  grosser.  Imagination  is  an  act  of  tlie  sensitive  phantasyj 
reason  and  understanding  are  proper  to  the  intellectual  soul* 
Imagination  is  only  of  particxdnrs,  reason  of  univeraals  also. 
In  the  time  of  sleep  or  some  raging  fit  of  sickness,  when  tli( 
imagination  is  not  goTemed  by  reason,  we  see  what  absu: 
and  monstrous  and  inconsistent  shapes  and  fancies  it  dot 
collect,  remote  enoiigh  from  true  deliberation.  Doth  the 
physician  ciu^  his  patient  by  "  imagiuations  ?'^  Or  the  stjites* 
man  govern  the  commonwealth  by  "  ima^ nations  ?^^  Or  the 
lawyer  determine  differences  by  "  ima^nations  ?*'  Are  logical 
argiunents,  reduced  into  due  form  and  an  orderly  method, 
nothing  but  *^  imaginations  ?"  Is  prudence  itself  t\irned  to  '^  im- 
agination ?**  And  are  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  which  G< 
hath  given  as  a  hght,  to  preserv^e  us  from  moral  vices  and  to  lea< 
us  to  virtuous  actions,  now  become  mere  "  imaginations  ?'^  We^ 
see  the  understanding  doth  often  oontraiy  and  correct  tlie 
imaginations  of  sense.  I  do  not  blame  the ''  puzzled  School- 
men^/' if  they  dissented  from  such  new-fangled  speculations. 
And  the  gromid  of  all  these  vain  imaginations  is  imagin: 

1  [Qt)„  Anitntdv.  upon  Nuiuli,  xxvl  d^  e  ;  pp.  339,  341 ;  and  belov  pp.  HI* 

p.  27a]  note  G,  445.  iioie  hj 

*  [In  the  l>«fcnce.  T.   H]  Numb.         «  [Qu.,  Aflimiiciv,upo[vKiimb»iaifl 

viiL  I  *bove  p*  45.]  p.  27S.J 
'  fStv  abuve  PI*.  41 S,  417.  uotci  o^ 
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tion ; — "  As  any  man  may  perceive  bj  easily  as  he  can  look  Di&t-i>uiti» 

into  his  own  thoughts"."     Hia  nrgnment  may  be  thus  tb -^~ 

duced^ — That  which  we  imagine  is  true,  but  we  imagine  all 
these  to  be  imaginations  I  deny  both  his  propositions, 
Firat,  our  imaginations  are  not  always  true^  but  many  times 
such  as  are  suggested  to  us  by  our  working  xihautasiea  upon 
some  slight  grounds,  or  by  our  fond  or  deceitful  inatructers, 
or  by  our  vain  hojHJS  or  fcara*  For  one  Whittington,  that  found 
hia  imagination  to  prove  true^  when  the  bells  rang  him  back 
to  his  master,  "  Turn  again,  Whittington,  thou  shalt  be  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,'^  a  thousand  have  been  grossly  abused  by 
their  vain  imaginations.  Secondly^  no  man  can  imagine  any 
such  tiling,  who  knoweth  the  difference  between  the  reason- 
able  and  the  sensitive  soul,  between  the  understanding 
and  the  phantasy,  between  the  brain  and  the  heart;  but 
confident  asscrtiona  and  credulity  may  do  much  among  sim- 
ple people*  So  we  ha%"e  heard  or  read  of  some,  who  were 
contented  to  renounce  their  eye-aightj  and  to  affirm  for  com- 
pany, that  they  aaw  a  dragon  flying  in  the  air,  where  there 
was  not  so  much  as  a  butterfly ;  out  of  a  raanncrly  simpU- 
city,  rather  than  to  scorn  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that,  which 
was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  testimony  and  authority  of 
such  persons,  whose  judgment  and  veracity  they  esteemed. 

We  have  had  enough  of  his  "  uiiderstanding  understand- 
eth,"  and  "  will  wiileth'*;''  or  too  much,  mdess  it  were  of 
more  weight*  What  a  stir  he  maketh  every  other  section 
about  nothing  I  AH  the  world  are  agreed  upon  the  truth  m 
this  particular,  and  understand  one  another  well.  Whether 
they  ascribe  the  act  to  the  agent,  or  to  the  form,  or  to  the 
faculty  by  which  he  actethj  it  is  all  one*  They  know,  that 
actio  us  properly  are  of  indimdnunis.  But  if  an  agent  have 
lost  his  natural  power  or  acquired  habit  (as  we  have  instances 
in  both  kinds),  he  will  act  but  madly,  ile  that  shall  say,  that 
natural  faculties  and  acquired  habits  are  nothing  but  the  acts 
that  flow  from  them, that  '^reason'*  and  ** deliberation"  are  *^the 
same  thingP"  (he  might  as  well  say,  that  wit  and  discourse  are 
the  same  thing) ^  deserveth  no  other  answer  but  to  be  shghtcd. 


^  [Qu^t  ABiiTiAdv.  upun  Nuiuk  xxvi. 
p.  27ft.] 
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itfe&odtTl 


i  via  H  m  Oe  1 


kaiMxipe  to  pisf  M  ^1 

tfiettccorwaitiig.    Ween 

we  be^  9pmk  miih  it  in  tkii  sselitti  $ — ^*TVe  ftodN 

viD'*  (nilh  he)  «'k  no  wffl,  the  Mt  oolj  wUi^  he 

foGlioB  k  tlie  wiBj  n  a  ^u  tbu 

wi  mam§  and  cceth  not,  nor  liatli  &r  tlnitiBe 

wim  be  !»&  the  pover  of  wffinf  »  hor  wflkth 

hsA  iir  that  time  nr  will*.'' 


ciftke 


Ulist  prafoimd  mrrteiiei  he  utlereth,  to  shew  that 
lacxiJtT  of  wilEng,  and  the  act  of  wilHng,  are  uct  the  same 
tliingi! — did  erer  any  cfcatura  in  the  wurid  think  tiie^ 
wete? — md  that  the  £M!iiltT  dodi  not  alwm  ^t !— did  ei«r 
anj  mam  thmk  it  did?  let  biiD  leave  these  iaipeftineiid«% 
and  teD  ns  platalf,  whether  the  &cnltj  of  willing  and  the  aet 
of  willing  be  ntit  diitinct  tfain^i  and  whether  the  faco)^  of 
the  will  be  not  commomlj  ea&ed  the  will  by  all  men  but  him- 
self  ^  and  by  himself  abo^  when  be  is  in  hia  Ineid  intenala. 
Hear  hk  own  conlesdon ; — "  To  will,  to  elect,  to  eboote,  ane 
all  one,  and  no  to  will  is  here  made  an  act  of  the  will ;  and 
indeed,  aa  the  will  Is  a  factdty  or  power  of  a  m&O' s  ionl,  to 
the  will  ia  an  act  of  it  according  to  that  power*,"  That 
which  be  oJletb  the  *^  faculty^'  here,  he  calleth 


H^"^  AaiRMAr^  upon  Nmtth.  xxrt 
lim  of  «ka«rt  jitiod  tad  fit  toeani,*'  ] 


i^mi  p.  18L] 
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*'tlie  will"  there.     Here  he  will  liave  but  "one  ^ill,"  there  Di^couihk 

he  admittetli  two  distinct  wills — '*  to  will  is  an  act  of  the  — — 

will.^'    Here  he  wilt  not  endure^  that  the  "faculty^'  should  be 
the  will ;  there  he  saith  expressly,  that  *'  the  will  is  a  faculty.** 

|A11  this  wiud  shaketh  no  oats*     Whatsoever  he  saith  in  this 

Mslion,  araounteth  not  to  the  weight  of  one  grain. 

If  he  had  either  known  what  concupiscence  doth  signify,  ofi^ncupi- 

which  really  he  doth  notj  or  had  known  how  familiar  It  is  [ityro,  vjl 

(both  name  and  thing)  in  the  most  modest  and  pious  au- ^^^^j;^ 

|thors,  both  sacred  and  profane,  which  he  doth  not  know,  he  *^*^'3 
rould  have  been  ashamed  to  have  accused  this  expression  as 

'unbecoming  a  §rave  person^.  But  lie,  who  will  not  allow 
me  to  mention  it  once  to  good  purpose,  doth  take  the  liberty 
to  mention  it  six  times  in  so  many  lines  to  no  purposeT^ 
There  hath  been  an  old  qnestion  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  ProtestantSj  whether  concupiscence  without  consent  be 
a  sin  or  not**  And  here  cometh  he,  as  bold  as  blind,  to  de- 
termine the  dift'creuce ;  committing  so  many  errors,  and  so 
gross,  in  one  short  determination,  that  it  Is  a  shame  to  dis- 
pute with  him;  thrashing  those  doctors  soundly,  whom  he 
professcth  to  honour  and  "admire/"  not  for  ill  will,  but  because 
Be  never  read  them.  He  maintaineth  that  which  the  Boman- 
ista  themselves  do  detest,  and  would  be  ashamed  of :  as,  first, 
that  concupiscence  without  consent  is  no  sin",  contrarj"  to  all 
his  much  "admired  doctors^;"  secondly,  that  there  is  no  '^con- 
cupiscence without  con&cntS^*  contrary  to  both  parties,  which 
we  use  to  call  the  taking  away  the  mibjeet  of  the  question ; 
thifdljr,  that  "concupiscence  with  consent"  may  he  "  lawfid^/* 
contrary  to  all  men ;— (though  the  Church  of  Rome  do  not 
esteem  it  to  be  properly  a  sin,  yet  they  esteem  it  a  defect, 
and  not  altogether  lawful,  even  without  consent,  much  less 
with  consent^ ;}— fourthly,  that  *' concupiscence  makes  not  the 
sin,  bnt  the  unlawfulness  of  satisfying  such  concupiscence,'*  or 
the  ''design  to  prosecute  what  he  kuowcth  to  be  unlawful^;'* 

■  FQu,,  Aiumftdv.  tipoii  Niuitb.  nxvii, 
P-  2SI0 

T  nbid,  pp.  2S1,2S2.] 

■  [See  B«lUrni.,  De  Ami«!i.  Gr«t  H 
SUtu  PeccfttU  Uk  Y.  cc.  5—14,] 

*  [Qii.,  Animndv.  upon  Numb,  XKviL 
p.  2R2,] 

r^rkinft.     See  abov^  p.  3^2.  note  1} 


^  [tlu,,  Aiiiimtilv.  ujMiti  Nuiuk  X3ivii. 
IJ.  282,1 

^  [Ibid.] 

*  [BellmrmM  De  Aiiitt^.  GrjiL  el 
Btam  P«?c»ii,  lib.  v,  c.  JOj  Op.  ttMu. 
iij.  p.  ^m.  D*] 

'  [Qii.,  Aiiiiiiady.  upoti  Hamb.  xjivli 
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Part    which  last  errors  are  so  gross^  that  no  man  ever  avowed  them 

— before  himself.     "When  lust  hath  conceived,  it   bringeth 

Jam.  i.  16.  £^^j^  gj^.w  ^^^^  jg^  ^j^gj^  ^  jjjj^  ^^^Y^  consented  to  the  sag- 

gestion  of  his  own  sensuality.  Though  he  scorn  the  School* 
men,  yet  he  should  do  well  to  advise  with  his  doctors^  whom 
he  professeth  to  "  admire  s/'  before  he  plunge  himself  again 
into  such  a  whirlypoojl* 
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Of  the  in-       If  I  should  give  over  the  well  known  terms  of  the  "ra- 

tellectu&I 

andsensi.  tioual'^  or  intellectual  "will^/'  so  well  grounded  in  natnie, 
tii^  appe-  gQ  ^gjj  warranted  by  the  authority  and  practice  of  all  good 
divines  and  philosophers,  to  comply  with  his  humour  or  dis- 
tempered imaginations,  I  should  right  well  deserve  a  babied 
The  intellectual  appetite  and  "  the  sensitive  aj^etite''  are  both 
appetites,  and  in  the  same  man  they  both  proceed  from  the 
same  soul,  but  by  divers  faculties,  the  one  by  the  intellectual, 
the  other  by  the  sensitive;  and  proceeding  from  several 
faculties,  they  do  differ  as  much  as  if  they  proceeded  from 
several  souls.  The  sensitive  appetite  is  organical,  the  intel- 
lectual appetite  is  inorganical.  The  sensitive  appetite  foUoweth 
the  judgment  of  the  senses^  the  intellectual  appetite  follow- 
eth  the  judgment  of  the  understanding.  The  sensitive  appe- 
tite pursueth  present,  particular,  corporal  delights;  the  intel- 
lectual appetite  pursueth  that  which  is  honest,  that  which  is 
future,  that  which  is  universal,  that  which  is  immortal  and 
spiritual.  The  sensitive  appetite  is  determined  by  the  object. 
It  cannot  choose  but  pursue  that  object  which  the  senses 
judge  to  be  good,  and  fly  that  which  the  senses  judge  to  be 
evil.  But  the  intellectual  appetite  is  free  to  will,  or  nill,  or  837 
suspend,  and  may  reject  that  which  the  senses  say  to  be 
good,  and  pursue  that  which  the  senses  judge  to  be  evil,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictate  of  reason. 
Not  the  Then, — ^to  answer  what  he  saith  in  particular, — "  the  appe- 

*  tite  and  the  will"  are  not  always  "the  same  tliiugj."    Every 
will  is  an  appetite,  but  every  appetite  is  not  a  will.  Indeed,  in 

e  [Qu.,  Aiiimadv.  upon  Numb.  xix.  *  [Bable=bauble.  Nares'  Glossary.] 

p.  212.]  i    [Qu.,     Animadv.    upon    Numb. 

^  [Ibid.,    Animadv.    upon    Numb.  xxviii.  p.  284. J 
xxviii.  p.  283.] 
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le  man,  appetite  and  will  is  the  aame  thing  (secluding  Diseot^Ki 

natural  appetite,  which  concerneth  not  this  question) ;  but — 

the  sensitive  appetite  and  the  intellectual  appetite  are  not  the 
same  thing;  following  several  guides,  pursuing  several  ohjects, 
and  being  endowed  with  several  privileges.  He  demandeth^ 
whether  "  sensual  men  and  beasts  do  not  deliberate  and  choose 
one  thing  before  another,  in  the  same  manner  that  wise  men 
do^?*'  Although  he  hath  found  out  a  brutish  kind  of  de- 
liberatioUj  if  we  take  the  word  in  the  right  sense,  beasts  cannot 
deliberate,  **  Sensual  men'-  may  deliberate,  but  do  not  dehbe- 
rate  as  they  ought.  And  by  consequence  beasts  act  neces- 
sarily, and  cannot  choose ;  sensual  men  do  choose,  or  may 
choosei  but  do  not  choose  as  tliey  ought,  nor  as  *'  wise  men 
do/'  He  saith,  it "  cannot  be  said  of  wUls^  that  one  is  rational, 
another  sensitive  \''  Not  very  properly  ;  but  it  may  he  said 
of  appetites,  "  that  one  is  rational,  another  sensitive,"  And 
why  not  a  rational  will,  as  weU  as  a  rational  discourse  ?  The 
will  of  a  rational  creatine,  rationally  guided,  is  a  rational  will; 
and  so  will  be,  when  we  are  dead  and  gone- 
He  concludeth,  "U  it  be  granted  that  dehberatiou  is  always  His  deiib^- 
(as  it  is  not),  there  were  no  cause  to  call  men  rational  more  IfJiJIIera-*  ° 
than  beasts,  for  it  is  manifest  by  continual  experience,  tliat  ***'"- 
beasts  do  deh berate'",*'  Such  adeUberation  as  he  fancieth  is 
not  worth  contending  for,  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  thrown 
to  the  dogs  or  the  swine ; — '^  an  alternate  imagination,  alter- 
nate hope  and  fear,  an  alternate  appetite"."  Here  is  a  heap 
of  "alternates/*  every  one  unlike  another,  and  all  of  them  as 
far  distant  from  deliberation  as  reason  is  from  sense.  Imagi- 
nation is  seated  in  the  head,  fear  and  hope  iu  the  heart ; 
appetite  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Yet  this  is  all  the 
deliberation,  and  all  the  reason,  which  he  attributeth  to  man. 
And  he  attributeth  the  same  to  brute  beasts,  but  not  at  all 
times ; — ^if  they  had  this  deliberation  at  all  times,  *^  there  were 
no  cause  to  call  men  rational  more  than  beaatB**,"     So  the 


^  [CJiLf  Anmiadv.  upon  Numb. 
XKTiii,  p.  284*] 

*  [niid,] 

^  [  Ibid, — The  ptJaage  in  tbe  origi- 
nftl  itanda  u  «bovi*  printed,  and  Bram* 
h'lll  jirgticii  upon  it  aeeofdlngly  ;  but 
the  fint  clause  ifiaoifeMtly  thouLd  run 
tbuat — "  If  >^  ^  graoted  tJui  delibe- 


ration is  alwAji  (u  it  is  not)  ratimntt 
tbere  ureie"  Qcc^  itid  MokfttA^orth  iti 
his  edit  of  Habbes  (voL  v,  p«  ^^)  has 
M  printed  it.] 

••fin  tJic  Defence*  T.  IL,  Kumb, 
xxvi.  jihove  pp,  153,  lrt4*] 

^  [QtL|  Aniinadv.  upon  f4umb, 
ixviIL  p<  21  i,] 
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diflereiicc  between  a  man  and  beast  is  thisj  that  man^ 
rather  some  men,  are  reasonable  creatures  at  tJl  times,  thanls 
to  their  own  indnstr)',  and  brute  beasta  are  re^isonable  crea- 
tures at  some  times*  If  he  had  said,  that  some  men  are  but 
reasonable  creatures  at  some  times,  I  should  rather  have 
believed  him  for  this  discourse. 

He  is  beholden  to  his  catachrestical  expressions  for  all  the 
rest  of  his  discourse  in  this  section*  I  take  liberty  to  be  a 
power  of  the  rational  soul^  or  of  the  free  agent,  to  choose 
or  refuse  indifferently^  upon  deliberation.  And  he  maketli 
liberty  to  he  no  more  than  the  bias  of  a  howl,  a  strong  in* 
elination  to  one  side,  affixed  by  deliberation.  And  by  this 
abusive  expression  be  tbinkcth  to  avoid  the  two  argumoiito 
which  were  brouglit  against  liim  in  this  section. 

The  former  argument  was  this,  **  If  every  agent  bo  nc 
sitated  to  act  what  [he]  doth  act  by  extrinsecal  causes, 
he  is  no  more  free  before  deliberation  than  after ;''  which  is 
demonstratively  true  of  true  liberty ;  but  applying  it  to  his 
new-fangled  acception  of  liberty^  he  answereth,  "  He  is  more 
free"  hut "  he  is  no  less  necessitated  p."  Yet  withal  he  confers- j 
cth,  that  be  is  necessitated  to  deliberate  as  he  doth,  and  to] 
Will  as  he  doth** ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  necessitated  to  be  free. 
This  is  a  freedom  of  a  free  stone,  not  of  a  free  man.     If  this 
be  all  the  freedom  which  a  man  hath,  we  must  bid  adieu  to 
all  election.     Then  there  is  neither  freedom  of  our  will,  nor. 
of  our  aetious^  more  than  an  inclination  extrinsecally  neccs-| 
sitated;  and  then  all  those  absurdities  which  he  hath  sought 
so  car ef idly  to  avoid,  tumble  upon  his  liead  thick  and  three- 
fold. 

The  second  argument  was  this, — "  DeUberatioii  doth  pi-o-  | 
duee  no  new  extrinsecal  impediment,  theiHifore  either  the 
agent  is  free  after  deliberation^  or  he  was  not  free  befo^B^*' 
He  answereth,  that  he  ''cannot  perceive  anymore  force  of  iiifer- 
cuec  in  these  wards  than  of  «u  many  words  put  together  at 
advcnlnre'."  1  won<ler  at  his  dutness.  He  defineth  hberty  to 
he  an  **ahsettce  of  extrinsecal  impediments  I**  If  this  definition 


n  [Umh] 

'  1  hrftucvii  Numk  xxviil.  «ljt>*e  |i- 
160;  DitcL  Pr  ill] 


*  lQ\i*t    Animadv.     upon     Nuuik 

words,**  Sii\} 

*  (In   iJnf    Dereuce,   T.  II.    Kuiiifa 

EJU3C.  nlwjvep.  ]6fi.] 
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be  true,  then^  wheresoever  there  is  the  same  abseBce  of  ex-  Diicauvki 
tritisecal  impediments,  there  is  the  same  liberty;  hut  if — — — 
deliberation  produce  no  new  extrinsecal  impediments,  there 
is  the  same  absence  of  extrinsecal  impediments  after  delibera- 
tion, which  was  before ;  therefore,  upon  his  gronnds,  there  ifl 
the  same  liberty  after  deUberation,  which  was  before. 
8»8  What  he  telleth  of  "thoughts**  that  "  arise  in  him  that  de- 
liberateth%"  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  last  judgment 
is  more  than  bare  **  thoughts/*  But  this  maketh  but  an 
iutrinsecal  determiuatioUj  and  a  necessity  upon  supposttiou, 
not  an  extrinsecal  deterrainationj  and  an  antecedent  necessity, 
of  which  the  question  is  between  him  and  me,  A  man  cannot 
''  have  liberty  to  do^  or  not  to  do,  that  which  at  the  same  time 
is  already  done"^/'  But  a  man  may  do  that  which  he  doth 
freely  from  all  antecedent  necessity ;  and  necessity  upon  sup- 
position is  not  destructive  to  liberty.  He  "^'profaueth  the 
Name  of  God*,"  who  miiketh  Him  to  be  corporal  and  divisible, 
to  be  compounded  of  substance  and  accidents,  to  be  mutable, 
and  to  acquire  and  lose  daily;  not  he  who  argueth  soberly 
and  submissively  from  the  attributes  or  works  of  God* 
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He  hath  given  a  proof  lately  of  his  theology,  now  he  Hisdcfini. 
prctendeth  to  shew  his  skill  in  logic  and  pliilosopliy.  He  y^.^, 
ncedeth  not  to  tell  us,  that  he  acquired  hi.s  knowledge  by  his 
own  "  meditation^  j"  he  is  so  long  fumbling  and  spelling  of 
every  word.  In  the  first  place,  he  givcth  us  the  definition  of 
a  definitionj — ^"A  right  definition  is  that"  (what?  a  right 
definition  without  a  genus  ?)  ''  whicli  detcrmineth  the  signi- 
fication of  the  word  defined'/*  Tins  definition  agreeth  as 
much  to  a  lexicon  as  to  a  definition*  By  his  leave,  a  right 
definition  is  an  explication  of  the  thing  defined  by  tbe  essen- 
tial terms;  those  are,  the  genus  and  the  diference*  His 
definition  is  but  a  poor  description* 

He  " confesseth,**  that  "  tbe  nde  is  good"  in  defining  to 


*    [QUt^    Atumsdv.    upon 


Numb. 


7  [lbid.i  Animadv,  upon  Nuiuk  W. 

'    [IbiiL,    Aiiiiiiulv.    upon    l^'iutib. 
xxix*  pi  2S7<J 
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^*  use  fijTBt  some  general  term  and  then  to  restrain  the  signifi- 
cation** thereof  *j  &c.  He  is  but  learning  to  speO  in  logic,  and 
yet  is  already  censuring.  It  i%  no  raanel  if  he  never  tlirive 
of  tlie  trade.  It  is  not  only  "  good/*  but  a  necessair  rule,  that 
in  eveiy  perfect  definition  there  be  two  notiona  ;  the  one  more 
common^  wherein  the  thing  defined  doth  agree  with  other 
tilings,  the  other  more  distinct,  wherein  it  diflers  from  all 
other  things.  This  was  Plato's  doctrine  and  Aristotle's^  and 
received  by  all  logicians  ever  since;  and  now  he  taketh  upon 
Ijira  to  be  judge  of  itj  as  ]Sf  idas  judged  of  Apollo's  music. 

He  dislikes  the  terms  ^'  genus"  and  '*  difi'erence,"  as  loo 
obscure  for  "Enghsh  readers/'  and  fitter  for  "  Schoolmen**,**  J 
comprehending  all  logicians  old  and  new  uuder  the  name  of  1 
"  Schoolmen."  Then  why  doth  he  himself  use  the  term  of 
"logic**  and  not  rather  witcraft,  or  "definition"  and  not 
rather  declaring?  The  vulgar  reader  will  understand  his 
*' general  term*^"  no  better  than  "genus/'  nor  hia  new 
*' restraint**"  better  than  the  old  "difference;"  but  be  ready 
to  mistake  his  "restraint  of  a  general  term/*  for  the  im- 
prisonment of  some  commander  in  chief*  But  thus  it  must 
be  done^  firsts  to  render  the  people  more  benevolent  to  a  man 
who  studieth  nothing  but  their  edificiitionj  and  then  to  hidoj 
hia  own  ignorance. 

Ke  pleadethj  that  "  some  words  are  so  general,  that  they  I 
cannot  admit  a  more  general*,"  Yea,  hath  he  found  out  that 
with  his  "meditation^?"  Every  ireshman  in  the  University 
could  have  told  him  that,  and  much  more, — that  "  onme  quod\ 
per/ecte  definitur  est  Bpecie»J'  He  saith,  I  "  shall  give*'  him 
"leave  to  cite"  some  passages  out  of  his  **book,i?e  Corpot'e^T 
and  he  shall  '*give  me  leave"  to  slight  them  and  let  them 
alone.  If  he  will  admit  of  human  authority,  I  am  ready  to 
bury  him  and  his  destiny  in  a  heap  of  authorities.  But  for 
his  own  authorit}',  I  do  not  esteem  it  (more  than  he  produoeth 
reason)  the  value  of  a  deaf  nut. 

At  length  he  hath  found  us  out  a  genus  and  a  difference  in 
his  definition  of  liberty,  but  that  I  am  such  a  beetle  that  1 1 


[Qu.f  Aii!ma4v.  upon  Numb,  xjdx* 


^  rurtc!.] 
^  [I Ilia. J 


•  nisid.,  p.  268.1  I 

r  [IbliL,  Aaimadr.  upon  Numb.  iv. 

p.  47.1 
'  [IbirlM    AnuitttdT.    upon    Numb. 

lEix.  p.  288.]  I 
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cannot  see  them.     His  genus  is  "absence  of  impediments  to  Dite^uBsi 

action''/'     Let  him  peruse  all  the  tables  of  the  predicainents 

and  predicablcs  j  and  if  he  find  anj  such  genus  there^  either 
summum  or  mdalternum,  "  he  shall  be  my  great  Apollo  ^"  To 
make  a  genus  of  a  privation,  that  is^  an  "  absence/^  nay^  '^  au 
absence  of  impedimeuts/^  was  never  heard  of  before;  unless 
it  be  true  in  this  cause, "  Inna  vmenajuvani;"  unless  two  pri- 
vatises make  one  positive  and  two  negatives  one  affirmative. 
His  difference  or  "  restriction'^  is  worse,  if  worse  may  be, — 
"  not  contained  in  the  nature  of  the  agent'',''  So  the  essential 
difference  is  a  negative  also.  His  liberty  must  needs  be  a 
rare  jewel,  winch  consisteth  altogether  of  negatives. 

He  chargeth  me,  that  I  '*  require  the  matter  and  the  form  Analogical 
of  the  thing  in  the  definition/*  but "  matter  is  a  corporeal  sub-  ^ 
stance,"  and  cannot  be  "part  of  a  dcfinition^"  Whensoever 
he  meddleth  with  these  things,  he  doth  but  shew  his  weakness. 
It  were  better  for  him  to  let  them  alone.  I  do  not  say,  that 
ffenm  and  materia  are  all  one ;  but  I  say,  that  genus  hath  a 
great  analogy  with  the  first  matter,  and  so  may  be  *' materia 
$^9  analoffica  ;*'  which  Porphyry  upon  the  Prcdicables™  might 
have  taught  him*  The  first  matter  is  indetenninate  to  any 
form,  so  is  the  genus  to  any  difference.  The  matter  is  sus- 
ceptible of  opposite  forms,  so  is  the  genus  of  opposite  differ- 
ences. His  reason, — that  ^'matter  is  corporeal/^— is  as  siUy 
as  his  exception,  and  sheweth  what  a  novice  he  is  in  logic. 
There  is  intelligible  matter,  as  well  as  &cnsi}>le :  as  tlu*ee 
lines  arc  the  matter  of  a  triangle,  and  three  propositions  of 
a  syllogism. 

He  telleth  us  confidently,  that  "a  very  absence  is  as  real  as 
a  very  faculty  >*/*  If  he  told  it  tmce  so  confidently,  we  could 
not  believe  it; — that  a  privation,  which  is  nothings  and  out  of 
all  predicamentSj  shnnld  be  as  real  as  a  quality*  Potential 
qualities  ought  to  be  defined  by  their  efiieients  and  proper 
acts,  not  by  privations.  But,  saith  he,  what  "  if  the  word 
defined  do  signify  absence  or  negation"?"     Then  it  cannot 


^  [Qht  AniniAdT.  upon  Numb*  jndi* 
p.  28S.] 

*  [**  Eria  mill) mognui  Apollo/-  Vlr;g., 
Eel.,  iii.  10*,] 

^  [Qu.,  AnimAdT.  upon  Numb,  xxiiu 
p.2Sa.] 

«  [ibid,l 
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Part    be  defined,  but  only  described.     And  this  description  mii 
'     not  be  by  heaping  together   mere   negatives  or  privntions 
but  by  meotiooing  the  habits  or  powers  whereof  they  are  pri* 
Tatious.    What  is  this  to  liberty,  which  is  a  potential  qaality! 
Bj  hts  de-      I  urged,  that  by  bis  defiuition  of  liberty  "a  stone  is  firee  tij 
Mone^rfree  ascend  into  the  air,  because  there  is  no  outward  impcditnettl 
loa^tfld.  tQ  binder  it"/^     He  answered,  that  "the  stone  is  stopped  by 
external  impediments/^  otherwise  "  it  would  either  go  upimids 
eternally,  .  .  or  it  must  stop  itself/'  but  it  doth  not  ascend 
eternally^  and  I  **  have  confessed  that  nothing  can  move  itself;" 
and  therefore  he  "doubts  not ^ but  I  "will  confess,  that  nothing 
can  stop  itself^/*     First,  his  memory  is  very  slippery,     I 
never  said,  that  "  nothing  can  move  itself;"  but,  if  that  will 
do  him  any  good,  I  have  often  said  the  contrary.   Secondly,  he 
doth  but  flatter  himself  with  vain  hopes  to  think,  that  I  will 
say  ''  nothing  can  stop  itself/*     Although  there  were  no  re- 
sistance in  the  air,  when  the  caster's  force  is  oeaaed^  the 
weight  of  the  stone  alone  is  sufficient  to  stop  it.     Thirdly^ 
there  have  been  those,  who  have  thought  tliemselves  as  good 
philosoph^^  as  he^  who  affirmed  that  the  stone  did  find  no  I 
rmstance  in  the  air,  but  was  driven  forwards  by  the  foUowin^ 
air  towards  the  air  before  it  to  prevent  a  vaeuum^ :  that  is  far 
from  resist ancet    Fourthly,  why  mi^ht  not  I  say  as  weU^  that 
upon  his  grounds  a  stone  is  free  to  ascend  into  the  air^  be- 
cause there  is  no  outward  impediment  to  hinder  it^  as  he 
might  say,  that  "  the  water  is  free  to  ascend  up  the  chAimel  ?^  I 
— *^  Men  never  say  that  the  water  wanteth  liberty  to  ascend, 
but  power "^Z*     Yet  the  water  bath  greater  impedi meats  to 
ascend  up  the  cbanuel,  than  the  stone  hath  to  ascend  in  t!ic 
air»     Lastly,  this  is  without  all  doubt,  that  though  a  stone  be 
not  capable  of  moral  libert}%  yet,  if  liberty  were  such  a  thing 
as  he  imagineth,  by  his  definition,  a  stone  hath  as  much 
Hberty  to  ascend  up  the  air  contrary*  to  its  natural  appetite^ 
as  it  hath  to  descend  downwards  according  to  its  natural 
appetite,  there  being  no  cxtrinsecal  impediment  in  the  one 
motion  more  than  in  the  other^  the  air  being  more  easily  or 
at  least  as  easilj  driven  upwards  as  downwards.     Yet  the 


^  [See  e,  g.  Ltaeivl,,  Ti.  imi-^ltiS±l 
^  [111    rh«    DefenM,  T,   H,   Kiuisk 

sjdi.  ib«iire  pu  I  (£7.] 
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stone  stoppeth  in  its  H^centj  but  not  in  ita  descent  (except  it  DiAcotjaic 
he  accidentally)  until  it  come  to  the  earth.  — Hi- 

To  tlic  rest  of  this  section  he  mukcth  an  easy  reply ^ — 
that  I  "  talk  so  absurdly  of  the  current  of  ri^ersj  and  of  the 
motion  of  the  seas,  and  of  the  n  eight  of  water,  that  it  cannot 
be  corrected  othenvisc  than  by  blotting  it  all  out*,**  He 
miatakcth  but  one  word.  It  should  have  been,  it  cannot  be 
answered  by  him  "  othen;*  ise  than  by  blotting  it  all  out,*" 


I 
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Although  his  paradoxes  be  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bp^inninR 
wliole  world,  yet   in  these  five  last    sections  he   hath    not  from"  ue" 
brought  one  argument  to  prove  them,  but  only  explained  his  "i*^**"^* 
meaning,  as  if  his  own  authority  were  proof  sufficient.     Now 
at  last  he  bringcth  two  ailly  arguments.     The  first  is  this : — 
" Nothing  take th  beginning  from  itself;*'  therefore  'the  will 
taketh  not  beginning  £i*om  itself,  but  from  somctliing  without 
itself  ^^     I  answered^  by  distinguishing  a  beginning  into  a 
beginning  of  being  and  a  beginning  of  working  or  action. 
No  creature  taketh  its  beginning  of  beiog  from  itself,  because 
the  being  of  all  erentures  is  a  participated  being,  derived  from 
the  infinite  and  original  being  of  God,  "  in  \Miom  we  live  [Aei»  sviu 
and  move  and  have  our  being, *^     But  if  he  understand  a  ^^^ 
beginning  of  action,  it  is  a  gross  error  to  say,  that  nothing 
hath  a  begimiiiig  of  its  own  actions  or  operations  within  itself'*. 
This  is  all  I  said,  and  this  I  said  constantly.     Then  how  un- 
ingenuously  did  he  charge  me  in  the  last  section  to  have  con- 


fessed^ that  **  nothing  can  move  itself^  ?'*  and  in  this  section 


(accuse  me  of  *  cotitradiction,'  for  ''  saying,  that  when  a  stone 
desoendcth^  the  beginning  of  its  motion  is  intrinsecal "."  Now, 
B40  to  justify  himself,  he  saith,  that  from  this  which  1  did  say^ — 
"that  finite  things  cannot  be  produced  by  themselvea/'^ — he 
**can  conclude  that  the  act  of  willing  is  not  produced  by  the 
facility  of  willing*/'  K  he  could  do  as  much  as  lie  saitb,  yet 
it  was  not  ingenuously  done,  to  feign  that  I  had  confessed  all 

•  [Qu.,  Aiiimadir.  upon  Kumb.  xxjju  Wd^  170  j  Diec.  I  Pt  iii,] 
p*  28f>.]  *  [Above  p.  4+6,  note  q.l 

*  fin  <ti*    Defence,  T.    U.    NuniJj.  f  [Q«,,  Animadv.  upon  jJumb*  jt^K. 
X3(x,  jibove  p*  l«80  p.  2f*2,J 
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thfit  which  he  thinketh  he  can  prove,  and  that  I  c?ontmdictol 
mrselfj  when  I  contradicted  his  conchisions* 

But  let  us  see  how  he  goeth  about  to  prove  it.  '*  He  th; 
hath  the  faculty  of  willing,  hath  the  faculty  of  wUling  some- 
thing in  particular*." — In  good  time.  Tills  looketh  not  like 
a  demonstration*  But  let  that  pass.^^'And  at  the  same 
time  he  hath  the  faculty  of  nilling  the  same^."  How?  two 
faculties^  the  one  of  willing,  the  other  of  niUing?  Hola.  lie 
hath  but  one  faculty,  and  that  is  a  faculty  of  wiUing  or  Billing 
something  in  particular,  not  of  willing  and  nilMng.  He  pro- 
ceedeth ; — *'  If  therefore  the  faculty  of  willing  be  the  cause  he 
willeth  any  thing  whatsoever,  for  the  same  rcaii^on  the  facuIq^H 
of  nilling  will  be  the  cause  at  the  same  time  of  nilling  it ;  anfl^ 
so  he  shall  wiU  and  nill  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  absurd ''."  I  deny  his  consequence.  It  doth  not 
follow,  that  because  the  agent  hath  power  to  will  or  uiU  in- 
diflferentlj,  therefore  he  hath  power  to  will  and  uiD  contra- 
dictorily. He  may  choose  indifferently  whether  he  will 
write  or  not,  but  he  cannot  choose  both  to  write  and  not  to 
write  at  the  same  time  contradictorily*  It  doth  not  follow, 
that  because  the  agent  hath  power  to  will  or  nUI  indifferently, 
before  he  do  actually  cither  will  or  nill,  therefore,  when  he 
doth  will  actually,  he  hath  power  to  nill  at  the  same  time. 
Hath  he  forgotten  '^that  old  foolish  rulc^j  'Whatsoever 
when  it  h,  is  necessarily  so  as  it  is?'^'  How  often  must  I  tel 
him,  that  in  the  [dace  of  an  absolute  antecedent  necessity 
aeeketh  to  obtrude  upon  us  hypothetical  necessity  ? 

He  prorccdeth,  *^  It  seems  the  Bishop  had  forgotten,  thj 
matter  and  power  are  indifferent  to  contrary  forms  and  con- 
trary acts*/'  No,  /had not  forgotten  it,  but  he  had  forgotten 
it.  To  say,  that  the  matter  is  "  indifferent  to  contrary  forms*^ 
and  yet  necessitated  antecedently  to  one  form,  or  that  power 
is  "  indifferent  to  contrary  acts^^  and  yet  necessitated  antece- 
dently to  one  act,  is  a  rattling  contradiction. 

He  saith,  that  '^it  is  somewhat  besides  the  matter  that 
detertnineth  to  a  certain  form,  and  somethiug  besides  the 
power  that  produceth  a  certain  act^"    I  acknowledge  it,  and 

*^  [Ibid.,  Amntftdf* iipfln  ^'umb,  xxx. 
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it  18  the  only  piece  of  sense  that  is  in  this  section,     I  made  Discoumsi 

this  objection  to  myself  in  my  Defence,  and  answered  it  in  these — 

words. — "  Yet  I  do  not  deny^  that  there  arc  other  beginnings 
of  human  actions,  which  do  concur  witli  the  will :  some  out- 
ward, as  the  First  Cause  by  general  influence,  which  is  ever- 
more requisite,  angels  or  men  by  persuading,  cril  spirits  by 
tempting^  the  object  or  end  by  its  appetibility ;  some  inward, 
as  the  understanding  by  directing ;  so  passions  and  acquired 
habits.  But  I  deny,  that  any  of  these  do  necessitate  or  can 
necessitate  the  wiU  of  man  by  determining  it  physically  to 
one>  except  God  alone.  Who  doth  it  rarely  in  extraordinary 
cases;  and  where  there  is  no  antecedent  determination  to 
one,  tliere  is  no  absolute  necessity,  but  true  hberty  sr.** 

Where  he  maketh  "  the  beginning  of  motion^'  in  a  stone 
thrown  upwards  and  a  stone  descending  downwards  to  be 
both  "in  the  stone^^,"  it  is  but  a  poor  trifling  homonymy ;  as 
the  most  part  of  liia  treatise  is.  The  beginning  of  motion  in 
a  stone  ascending  is  in  the  stone  subjectively  but  not  effec- 
tively, because  that  motion  proceedeth  not  from  the  form  of 
the  stone.  But  in  the  descent  of  the  stone,  the  beginning 
of  motion  is  both  subjectively  and  eflcctively  in  the  stone^ 
And  what  he  telleth  us  of  '^  a  former  motion  in  the  ambient 
body,  air  or  water,^'  to  make  the  stone  "  descend  V*'  is  needless 
and  frustraneous.  Let  him  but  wit hdmw  the  pin  that  holdeth 
the  slate  upon  the  house  against  its  natural  inclination,  and 
he  shall  see  presently  there  needeth  no  '^motion  in  the 
ambient  body*^  to  make  the  stone  drop  down. 

He  ad  me  th  me  to  '^consider,  with  what  grace"  I  "can  NecMMiy 
say,  that    necessary  causes    do   not    always    produce    their  lj^,"ajw*yt 
efl'ects,  except  tliose  effect^i  be  also  necessarily  produced^."  ^^^iT*^^ 
Rather  let  him  ''consider,  with  what  grace"  he  can  misrecite 
that  which  I  say,  by  leading  out  the  word  "  necessary."     I 
said,  "necessary  causes  do  not  always   produce  necessary 
effects^ ;"  and  I  can  say  that  with  better  grace  than  he  can 
deny  it.     When  necessary  agents  and  free  agents  are  eon- 
joint  in  the  production  of  the  same  effectj  the  eflfect  is  not 
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antecedently  neceaaary.  I  gave  hiio  an  instance,  Prota- 
—  goras  writ  a  book  n^aiiist  tbe  Gods, — "Dc?  Dh,  ulrttm  mui 
uirum  nan  stnt^  fiihii  hahti}  dkere;"  the  seuate  ordered  lus^^i 
book  to  b©  burned  forit^  Although  the  fire  be  a  neoeseaff 
agents  yet,  because  the  senators  were  free  agents^  the  burning 
of  his  book  was  not  antecedently  uecesaary. 

Where  I  say,  that  "the  will  ia  not  a  necesaary  cause  of  what 
it  willeth  in  particular  actions'","  he  inferreth,  that  there  are 
no  "universal  actions/^  and  if  it  he  not  '^a  necessary  caujse  of 
pai'ticular  actions/*  it  is  the  uecessar}'  cause  of  no  actions" ; 
and  again,  he  '^ would  be  glad"  to  have  me  *'set  down  what 
voluntary  actions  (not  particular)  those  are"  which  are  ** neces- 
sitated**." It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  to  express  Mmaelf 
more  clearly  than  I  did ;  but  clearly  or  uuclearly^  nil  is  one 
t^  him,  who  ia  disposed  to  cavil.  I  did  not  oppose  "particular 
nets"  to  "universal  acts,"  but  to  a  collection  of  all  voUmtary 
acts  in  general, '  qua  iaie^ — as  they  are  voluntary.  It  is  neces- 
sary, that  all  acta  generally  which  proceed  from  the  will, 
should  he  voluntary  ;  and  so  the  will  is  "  a  necessary  eattse  of 
voluntary  acts,"  that  is,  of  the  voluntarineas  of  them.  But  the 
will  is  not  a  necessary*  cause  of  the  particular  acts  themselvest 
As,  upon  supposition  that  a  man  be  willing  to  write,  it  is 
nec^sary  that  his  writing  be  voluntary,  because  he  willeth  it ; 
but  put  the  case  without  any  supposition,  and  it  is  not  neoe^ 
8iu*y  that  he  should  write,  or  that  he  should  will  to  writej 
because  it  was  in  his  own  power  whether  he  would  write  or 
not.  So  the  voluntariness  of  all  acts  in  general,  proceeding 
from  the  ml\,  is  uecessaiy ;  but  the  acts  themselves  were  not 
necessary  before  the  free  agent  had  determined  himself,  and 
then  but  upon  supposition. 

His  exceptiug  against  these  common  expressions,  "  the  will 
w illeth,"  or,  "  the  wiU  may  either  will  or  suspend  its  actsP/'  is 
but  seeking  of  a  knot  iu  a  bulinish.  It  is  all  one,  whether 
one  aay  "  tbe  will  willeth,"  or,  "  the  man  wiDeth,''  or,  "  the 
will  may  will  or  suspend  its  act,"  or,  "  the  man  may  will  or 
suspend  his  acts."  ScaUger  saith,  that  **volo  mile'*h  a  "pro- 
per" speech, — "  I  will  wil),*^ — and  "  received  by  the  common 

*  [SfrP  above  p.  138.  note  h.]  .    2t»3,] 
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comeiLt  of  all  nations^,"  If  lie  hiwl  any  tiling  of  moment  to  Discount » 
insert  into  his  AnimadverBions,  he  would  not  make  use  of  — -^ — - 
Buch  leptologies.  "Cautiiig^"  is  not  chargeable  upon  him,  who 
useth  common  and  known  terms  of  art,  but  npon  him  who 
deviseth  new  termsi  as  canters  do,  which  die  with  their  in- 
ventors, lie  asketh,  "  how  can  he  that  willeth  at  the  same 
time  suspend  his  will*  ?"  Rather,  why  doth  he  insert  into  hii 
demand  "at  the  same  time?''  It  is  enough  to  libertTt  if  he 
that  mlleth  could  have  suspended  his  will,  AH  this  answer 
of  miue  to  his  second  argument  was  illustrated  by  the  in- 
stance of  the  election  of  a  Pope;  to  which  he  opposeth 
nothing  but,  "  It  may  be/'  and,  "  It  doth  not  follow,"  and, 
"  I  would  be  glad  to  know  by  what  argumentij  he  can  prove  " 
that  "the  election '^  waa  "not  necessitated*."  I  have  done  it 
sufficiently  all  over  in  this  treatise,  I  am  now  answering  to 
what  he  prodnceth,  not  '  pro^^ng/  If  he  have  any  thing  to 
demand^  let  him  go  to  the  Cardinals,  and  inquire  of  them, 
whether  they  be  such  fools  to  keep  such  a  deal  of  needless 
stir,  if  they  were  antecedently  necessitated  to  choose  one 
certain  man  Pope  and  no  other. 

K     - 

■  CiLSTIOATIONS  OF  THB  animadversions; — littMBBE  ItXIfl. 

I  AND  NUMBKE  XXXIt* 

I  I  join  these  two  aections  together^  because  they  concern  Two  lortt 
P  one  and  the  same  tiling ;  namely,  whether  every  sufficient  cieiicj. 
cause  do  necessarily  effect  whatsoever  it  is  sufficient  for ;  or, 
which  is  the  same  iu  effectj  whether  a  free  agents  when  all 
things  are  present  which  aic  needful  to  produce  an  eflfectj 
can,  nevertheless,  not  produce  it*  Which  question  may  be 
understood  two  ways,  either  inclusively  or  exclusively  :  either 
ikcluding  and  comprehending  the  will  of  the  agent  under  the 
notion  of  sufficiency  and  among  things  requisite  to  the  pro- 
ducing of  the  effect,  so  as  the  cause  is  not  reputed  to  be 
sufficient,  except  it  have  both  abihty  and  will  to  produce  the 
effect^  and  so  as  both  requisite  power  and  requisite  will  do 


"*  [Sets  ilKJve  p,  2S7»  nateo.] 
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coticnrj  and  then  there  is  no  question  but  the  effect 
infallibly  follow  ; — "  positd  eausd  poniiur  effectuM  ;" — or  else" 
it  may  be  understood  exclusively,  not  comprehending  the 
will  under  the   notion  of  sufliciency,  or  not   neckooing  it 
among  the  necessary  requisites  to   the   production    of  the 
effect,  so  as  the  agent  la  supposed  to  have  power  and  ability 
to  produce  the  effect^  but  uo  will;  and  then  it  is  as  in- 
fallibly true  on  the  other  side,  that   the  effect  cannot  be 
produced.     Thus  far  this  question  is  a  mere  logomachy  or 
contention  about  words,  without  any  real  difference.     And 
T.  H*  doth  but  abuse  his  readers,  to  keep  a  jangling  and  i 
stir  about  nothing.     But  in  truth  *^thc  water  stoppetb'*  no 
here.     If  he  shoidd  speak  to  the  purpose,  he  should  leaf 
these  shallows.     If  the  will  of  the  free  agent  be  included 
under  tlie  notion  of  sufficiency,  and  comprehended  among 
those  things  which  are  requisite  to  the  production  of  the 
effect,  ao  as  both  sufficient  ability  and  sufficient  will  are  re- 
quired to  the  making  a  sufficient  cause,  then  it  comet h  to  be 
considered,  in  the  second  place,  whether  the  will  in  thing 
external  he  (under  God)  in  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  frt^ 
agent  himself,  which  is  the  conimon  optuion  of  all  men, 
understand   themselves;   and   then   the  production  of  the^ 
effect  is  only  neceasaiy  hypothetically,  or  upon  supposition 
that  the  free  agent  is  willing ;   or  else,  whether  the  wiU  of 
the  free  agent  be  not  in  his  own  power  and  disposition,  bu 
determined  antecedently  by  extrinsecid  causes,  which  is  thd 
paradoxied  opinion  of  T,  H* ;  and  then  the  production  of  tbe 
effect  is  absolutely  and  antecedently  necessary.     So  still  tho^H 
question  is  where  it  was,  and  all  his  hustling  about  **  sufll^H 
ciency"  and  "efficiency  "  and  "  deficiency""  is  but  labour  in 
vain.    If  he  would  have  spoken  any  thing  at  all  to  the  purpose, 
he  should  have  attempted  to  prove,  that  every  sufficient  causi^i 
(excluding  the  will),  that  is,  every  cause  which  hath  ^ufficicnc|^| 
power  and  ability,  doth  necessarily  produce  wlmt^oerer  it  is 
able  to  produce,  though  the  agent  be  unwilling  to  produce^^ 
it^  or  that  the  will  of  the  agent  is  not  in  his  own  power  and^f 
disposition.   We  expect  proofs,  not  words.    But  this  he  could^^ 
not  do  J  for  he  himself,  in  this  yerj  treatise,  hath  several  tim< 
dbtinguished  between  liberty  and  power:  telling  us,  that 

*  [Qw*,  Anim^dv.  %ipon  Kttmbv  xxisl  pp.  211(1,  2»7.] 
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"sick  man"  hath  ''Uherty  to  go,"  but  "wanteth  |K>wer;"  Diicooftn 

and  that  "a  man  who  is  bound"  hath  "power"  to  go,  but  — — 

"wanteth  hbertyV  If  he  that  is  bound  hath  ''power  to 
go,"  then  he  hath  sufficieut  power  to  go;  for  unsufficicnt 
power  cannot  produce  the  effect :  and  so^  by  his  own  confea* 
siouj  au  agent  may  have  suffieicnt  power,  and  yet  cannot 
necessarily  nor  yet  possibly  produce  the  cftect. 

I         1  urged,  that  "  God  is  sufficieut  to  produce  many  worlds,  hut  t*  ■"Nel- 
lie doth  not  produce  tbem ;"  therefore  a  sufficient  cause  doth  not  tTiecc«r 
not  necessflriJy  produce  all  those  effects  which  it  is  sufficient  to  "^'J  *^**'*^  1 

■  produce^.  He  answereth,  that  "  the  meaning"  is,  "  that  God 
is  sufficient  to  produce  them  if  He  will^>"  Doth  he  not  see, 
that  it  foUoweth  ineritably  from  hence,  that  there  nmj  be  » 
sufficient  cause  without  will  ?  Doth  he  not  see  hkewise  from 
hence  plainly,  that  for  those  things  which  are  within  the 
power  of  man,  he  is  "  sufficient"  also  ^*  to  produce  them  if  he 
will  ?"  So  still  he  would  obtnide  a  ueccssity  of  "  supposition" 
— "  if  a  man  will" — for  an  absolute  necessity.  That  which  is 
but  necessar}'  conditionally — **  if  a  man  will" — is  not  neces- 
sary absolutely.  And  he  confessethj  that  "  without  this  sup- 
IKKition— '  if  he  will^ — a  man  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
any  voluntary  action  ■*," 

I  added  other  instances ;  as  this,  that  the  Passion  of  Christ 
is  a  sufficient  ransom  for  all  mankind,  and  so  is  acknowledged 
by  all  Christians,  yet  all  mankind  shall  not  be  saved  by  vir- 
tue of  His  Passion,  therefore  there  may  be  a  sufficient  cause 
without  production  of  the  effect**.     This  is  the  language  of 
Holy  Scripture ; — "  Which  of  you,  intending  to  build  a  tower,  Luke  xir 
sitteth  not  down  first  and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  '^^ 
msjideni  to  finish  it""  ?"  that  is,  as  our  Saviour  expoundeth 
Himself  in  the  next  verse,  whether  he  be  **  able  to  finish  it," 
So  St,  Paul  saith,  "Who  is  iufficient  for  these  things?"  that 
ii,  who  is  abk  for  these  things  ?     When  God  saith, ''  What  luj, ».  c 
eould  I  have  done  more  for  My  vineyard,  that  I  have  not 
done  V^- — Go<l  had  given  them  "  sufficient"  meansj  and  could 
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p«.Y.4.iiiie»iii  weie  not  cfficacjooi,  "I  looked  far  gnqpei,"  wA 
God^  lM>v€o<ddGod''Iookfbrp>|ie%''if  HehMlMtgrca 
tbetn  snfficietit  toesns  to  fani^  fattli  gmpes?  j«t  tbeie  sot 

fidcnl  mcrniis  vere  not  effietoooft. 

These  things  being  premised,  do  mmmer  wkateiCTvr  be 
ttilh ;  MB  tMs, ''  Tbe  K&hop  thinks  tro  horses  taar  be  suf- 
ficient to  dmw  ft  cooiehj  though  they  will  boC  dnw^,''  kc.  I 
SET  tbc!T  '^  mmy  be  infficienf  in  point  of  pover  «aid  afajfitj* 
'^though  they  will  not  draw/'  Muit  men  hmie  safficioil 
power  to  do  what  they  will  tiot  do.  And  if  the  prodtnetnm  of 
the  effect  do  depend  upon  tbeir  wilk^  or  npon  tbeir  ooatin- 
getit  ftnd  nnciertftin  endeaTours,  or  if  ihetr  scifficiefiey  be  Int 
eonditionid,  &s  he  mmketh  it, — *'  if  Ibey  be  aot  iuone  or  resty*,** 
—then  the  production  of  the  eieet  b  free  or  eoaitiii^nt,  and 
cannot  be  antecedently  neoeaiaiy*  For  otherwise  all  these 
eooditioos  and  soppodtiona  are  fain. 

Where  he  chargeth  me  to  say,  that "  the  ainse  of  a  tnottater 
is  unsuffideni  to  produce  a  moiuterV'  be  doth  me  wrongs  andM 
himself  more.  I  ne^er  said  any  sach  things  I  hope  I  may 
hare  leare  to  speak  to  him  in  his  own  words  t — "  I  must  take 
it  for  an  tmtnithj  until  he  cite  tbe  piaoe'/'  where  I  hare  aaid 
so*  I  baTe  said,  and  I  do  say^  that  tbe  caose  of  a  monster 
was  unsnfficient  to  produce  a  man^  which  nature  and  tbe  firee 
agent  intended^  but  it  was  suffideut  to  produce  a  monsler^ 
otherwise  a  monster  had  not  been  produced.  Wbeti  an 
agent  doth  not  produce  what  be  and  nature  intend,  hut  pro- 
duceth  a  monster  instead  of  a  mati^  it  is  proof  enongb  of  his 
insufficiency  to  produce  what  he  shotild^  and  would  hare  pro* 
dueed,  if  he  could.  Where  he  addeth^ — that  "  that  which  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  monster,  is  not  therefore  to  he  adl^ 
an  insnffident  cause  to  produce  a  man,  no  more  than  that 
which  m  sufhcient  to  produce  a  man  is  to  be  called  an  in* 
sufficient  cause  to  produce  a  monster^/* — is  even  as  good 
sense,  ^  if  a  man  should  say,  he  who  hath  skill  sufficient  to 
hit  the  whitej  is  insufficient  to  miss  the  white. 

*  f  dti.,  AnitnAdT.  QpOQ'NiUEib.  mxxu         '  [Il^id,,    AnixiuMiY^    lapoa    N«nK 
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He  pretendeth,  that  vermis  dirhus  and  cmnpomtuB  'Ms  non-  Ducoi^att 


IL 


lense"'  (though  they  be  logical  terms  of  nrt)  ;  and  what  I 

say  of  ^*  the  power  of  the  will  to  forbear  willing/'  or  **  the  domi-  mistakei.] 

nion  of  the  will  over  its  own  acts/*  or  **the  power  of  the  will 

m  actu  primo^/^  he  saith  "are  as  wild  words  as  ever  were 

spoken  within  the  walls  of  Bedlam*  ;*'  though  they  be  as  sad 

trutlis  as  the  founders  of  Bedlam  themselves   could    have 

uttered,  and  the  authon  who  used  tbcm  the  greatest  wits  of 

the  world,  and  so  many  that  ten  Bedlams  could  not  hold 

them.     But  it  may  be  he  would  have  the  scene  changed,  and 

have  the  w  isest  sort  of  men  thrust  into  Bedlam,  that  he  might 

vent  hi^  paradoxes  more  freely.     So  Festus  accused  Saint 

Paul  of  madness, — "Paul,  Paul,  much  learning  hath  made  tAcuxivi,  ^ 

thee  mad."  '*  ^ 

In  the  definition  of  a  free  agent, — "which,  wlien  all  things 
iiecdfiil  to  the  production  of  the  effect  arc  present,  can  ucver- 
thilMw  not  produce  it"",^' — they  understood  all  thitigs  needful 
in  point  of  ability,  not  wilK 

He  telleth  us  gravely,  that  "  act  and  power  differ  in  nothing 
hut  in  this,  that  the  former  signifieth  the  time  present,  the 
latter  the  time  to  come"*"  As  if  he  should  tell  us,  that  the 
cause  and  the  effect  differ  nothing,  but  that  the  effect  signi- 
fieth the  time  present,  and  the  cause  the  time  to  come* 

Lastly,  he  saith,  that  except  I  shew  him  "  the  place  where" 
he  "shuffled  out  effects  producible  and  thrust  into  their  place 
effects  produced,'^  he  will  "  take  it  for  an  untruth^/*  To  con- 
tent him,  I  shall  do  it  readily,  without  searching  far  for  it. 
My  words  were  these ; — "  The  question  is>  whether  effects  pro- 
ducible be  free  from  necessity;  he  shuffles  out  'effcirts 
producible,'  and  thrusts  in  their  places  ^  effects  produced  p.'  " 
J0OW,  that  he  doth  this,  I  prove  out  of  his  own  words  in  the 
Wction  preceding ;^ — "Hence  it  is  nianife&t,  that  whatsoever 
is  produced,  is  produced  n^iessarily ;  for  whatsoever  is  pro* 
duccdi  hath  had  a  sufficient  cause  to  produce  it,  or  else  it  hud 
not  been'**"     Let  the  reader  judge,  if  he  have  not   here 

*  [Q«.,  ABlmAdv.  upon  HumK  x%%l      b.  aoL] 

u|xin    Nufiib.         *  [ly^tmcvt  Numb,  txidl  Abof«  p* 


'  [Ibid.] 
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fbuffled  '*  effects  producible**  oat  o£  the  quesFtioii,  and  tl 
■  into  tlieir  places  *' effects  produced,"    The  question  is^  whether ' 
effects  producible  be  uecessarilj  produced  ;  he  eoncludcth,  in 
the  place  of  the  cootradictorj^  tliat  effects  actually  produced 
9Xe  necessmiy. 


CJlSflGATtOKS  DP  THB  ANIMADVEflSIONS; K17UBER  XX^ttl. 

He  saith,  that  "  to  define  what  spoutaneitT^  deUberatioii, 
will,  propensiou^  appetite,  a  free  agent,  and  Ebertr,  is,  anil  to 
pro¥e  that  they  arc  well  defined,  there  can  be  no  other  proof 
offered  but  every  tnim'i  own  experience  and  memoiy,  what 
he  jneanetb  by  such  words'/*  1  do  readily  beliere  all  this  to 
be  true  in  order  to  his  own  opinionis  -^ — that  there  neither  is 
nor  can  be  any  proof  of  them  but  imagination^  But  hia 
reasfOL  was  shot  at  random; — ^"For  definitions,  being  the 
beginning  of  all  demonstration ^  cannot  themselvesi  be  demon- 
strated,  that  is^  proved  to  another  man*,^^  Dotli  he  take  all 
his  pmlicular  imaginations  to  be  so  many  definitjons  or 
demonstrations  ?  He  bjith  one  conception  of  spontaneity,  i 
dehberation,  of  a  free  agent,  of  liberty  j  I  have  another.  Mj 
conception  doth  not  prove  my  opinion  to  be  true,  nor  his 
conception  prove  his  opiuiou  to  be  true ;  but  our  conceptions 
being  contraiy^,  it  proveth  either  his,  or  mine,  or  both,  to  be 
fake.  Trutli  is  a  conformity  or  congruity  of  the  conceptions 
of  the  mind  with  the  things  themselves,  wkich  are  without 
the  mind,  and  of  the  e:tterior  speech  as  the  sign,  with  the 
things  and  conceptions  as  the  things  signified*  So  there  is  a 
threefold  truth :  the  first  is  objective^  in  the  things  them- 
selves )  the  second  is  conformative,  in  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind;  the  third  is  signative  or  significative,  in  speech  or 
writing.  It  is  a  good  proceedings  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
inward  conceptions  of  the  mind  from  tlieir  conformity  with 
the  things  themselves  ]  but  it  is  vain  and  ridiculous,  to  prove  i 
the  truth  of  things  from  their  agreement  with  the  conception 
of  my  mind  or  his  mind.  The  clocks  may  differ,  but  the" 
course  of  the  sun  is  certain,     A  man*s  words  may  not 

^  ^QiLt    Awimadv,    upon    Numb,         '  [Ibi'^-] 
xxniiL  p.  306.] 
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with  his  thoughts,  nor  his  thoughts  agree  with  the  things  Dtwc^vnA 
themselves.  — . 

But  1  commeud  his  prudence  in  this,  and  in  this  only,  that 
he  hiith  chosen  out  a  way  of  proof  that  cannot  be  confuted 
without  his  own  consent,  becau.se  no  man  knoweth  another 
man's  inward  conceptions  but  himself.  And  the  better  to 
secure  himself,  he  maketh  his  English  reader  judge  of  Latin 
words,  and  his  ignorant  readers  judge  of  words  of  art.  These 
are  the  fittest  judges  for  his  purpose*  But  what  if  the  terms 
be  obscure  ?  He  answereth,  "  If  the  words  be  unusual,"  the 
way  must  be  '*  to  make  the  definition"  of  "  their  signification" 
by  "  mutual  consent****  What "  mutual  consent ?*'  Tlie  signi- 
fication of  these  words  was  settled  by  universal  consent  and 
custom;  and  must  they  be  unsettled  again,  to  satisfy  the 
humour  of  every  odd  paradoxical  person,  who  could  find  no 
way  to  get  himself  reputation  but  by  blundering  all  things  ? 
He  telleth  us,  that  "the  Schoolmen  use  not  to  argue  by 
rule,  but  as  fencers  use  to  handle  weai>ons,  by  quickness  of 
the  hand  and  eye","  The  poor  Schoolmen  cannot  rest 
quietly  in  their  graves  for  him,  but  he  is  still  persecuting 
their  ashes,  because  they  durst  presume  to  soar  a  pitch  above 
his  capacity*  The  Schoolmen  were  the  most  exact  observers 
of  rules  in  the  whole  world,  as  if  they  had  been  composed 
altogether  of  rules.  But  they  observed  not  his  rule, — that 
whatsoever  any  man  iraagineth  a  word  to  be,  that  it  is. 
Jruch  good  may  his  Lesbian  rule  do  him,  which  he  may  beud 
this  way  or  that  way  at  his  pleasure*  It  is  just  such  another 
rule  as  the  parish -clerk's  rule  of  the  time,  who  preferred  the 
clock  before  a  dial^  because  he  set  it  according  to  his  owq 
imagination. 

He  asketh  me  (for  he  is  much  better  at  making  knots 
than  loosing  them),  "what''  I  "will  answer^  if"  he  "shall 
ask"  me  how  I  "will  judge  of  the  causes  of  thingSj  whereof" 
I  "have  no  idea  or  conception  in"  mine  "own  miud*?"  As 
if  there  were  no  mean,  but  either  a  man  must  want  all  inward 
notions  and  conceptions,  or  else  lie  must  make  his  own  imagi- 
nations to  be  the  touchstone  of  truth,     "  Natia  hur^*  and 


^  |Qu.,     AiiiniAdv. 


upi 


luti     N  umb. 


fIbidMp.30;j 
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Part    "  nimia  lux^^ — no  light  and  too  much  light — are  both  enemies 

'- —  to  the  sight ;  so,  to  take  away  all  inward  conceptions,  and  to 

ground  the  true  being  and  nature  of  things  upon  our  fallible 
conceptions,  are  both  enemies  to  the  truth. 

Albeit  he  "dare^^  say  (as  he  is  bold  enough,  whilst  the  danger 
is  but  in  words),  that  if  one  should  "  ask  an  ordinary  person'* 
whether  our  antipodes  should  have  their  heads  upwards  or 
downwards,  they  would  "tell  him  as  significantly  as  any 
scholar,"  that  their  heads  were  upwards,  because  they  are 
"  towards  heaven  f  and  that  when  they  say  there  is  nobody 
in  that  room,  they  mean  no  more  but  "  there  is  nobody  that 
can  be  seen/'  or  when  they  say  that  vessel  is  "empty/* 
they  do  apprehend  it  to  be  full  of  air^ ;  yet  neither  I,  nor 
these  ."  ordinary  persons'*  themselves,  do  believe  him.  How 
should  they  apprehend  such  things  rightly,  until  they  be 
better  informed  both  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the 
nature  of  the  air,  than  they  are  by  their  senses  ?  He  saith, 
"  the  question  is  not,  whether  such  and  such  tenets  be  true, 
but  whether  such  and  such  words  can  be  well  defined  without 
thinking  on  the  things  they  signify*."  I  should  be  glad  to 
find  him  once  stating  of  a  question  truly.  The  question  is 
not,  "  whether  such  and  such  words  can  be  well  defined  with- 
out thinking  on  the  things  they  signify;"  but  whether  every 
thought  or  every  imagination  of  every  odd  fantastic  person, 
or  of  the  common  people,  be  a  right  determination  of  the  true 
sense  and  signification  of  every  word.  They  who  do  not 
understand  the  distinct  natures  of  things  signified,  cannot 
understand  the  right  significations  of  words,  which  are  but 
signs  of  things. 

"  Eight  discipline,"  or  learning  and  good  instruction,  doth 
not  only  enable  a  man  to  "  reason  truly  in  more  numerous 
or  various  matters*,"  but  to  reason  more  truly  and  exactly  in 
all  matters  j  yea,  even  in  those  things  which  we  have  learned 
from  our  own  "senses  and  memories^."  As  I  shewed  him  before 
in  the  instance  of  the  sun;  which  sense  judgeth  to  be  no 
greater  than  a  ball,  but  learning  and  reason  do  cou\'ince  us, 
that  it  is  many  times  greater  than  the  globe  of  the  earth.     If 

^  [Qu.,     Animadv.     upon     Numb.  •  [Ibid.,  p.  308.] 

xxxiii.  p.  307.]  ^   [In    the    Defence.    T.  II.    Numb. 

*   [Ibid.J  xxxiii.  above  p    17.>.] 
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he  will  not  Bdmit  this  to  be  *' matter  of  fact*,**  let  him  try  Disrauiui 
if  he  can  persuade  uSj  that  it  h  matter  of  right*     A  man's  — 

^"  sense  and  raemory"  dotli  teach  him^  that  the  hghtning  is 
long  done  before  the  thunderclap  begin  j  but  being  better  in- 
structed, we  know  it  to  be  otherwise*  In  vain  were  so  many 
845  rules  and  precepts  in  logic,  if  they  did  not  teach  us  to  reason 
better^  as  well  as  to  "  reason  in  more  numerous  and  various 
matters," 

He  inveigheth  against  impostors,  as  bad  "masters,  de- 
ceivers or  deceived,  that  teach  for  truth  all  tbat  hath  been 
dictated  to  them  by  their  own  interest*^;"  and  doth  not  sec, 

I  or  will  not  see,  that  no  man  is  so  much  eoneemed  in  this  re- 
prehension as  himself,  who  without  these  paradoxes  had  cou- 
tinued  still  a  cypher  and  signified  nothing.  If  there  be  any 
"  changelings,"  it  is  no  other  than  himself,  not  by  any  "  en- 
chantment of  words  not  understood  %"  but  bv  his  own  over- 
weening  and  vain-glorious  conceits*     He  reeiteth  it  as  a  say- 

Iing  of  mine,  that  '^matter  of  fact  is  not  verified  by  sense  and 
memory*  but  by  arguments T"  I  never  said  so;  and  'until 
he  produce  mj  words,'  I  must  put  it  into  the  catalogue  of 
his  "untruths^,"  Neither  did  I,  nor  any  Schoolman,  ever 
say,  tliat  *Uhe  testimony  of  a  witness  is  the  only  verifier 
of  matter  of  fact,"  or  that  it  doth  *'  not  consist  iu  sense  and 
memory,"  or  that  it  doth  '^  consist  in  arguments  and  syllo* 
gisms*,"  These  are  his  own  collections  and  consequences, 
which  hang  together  Uke  ropes  of  sand* 

He  asketh,  "  how  can  an  unlearned  man  be  brought  to 
think  the  words  he  speaks  ought  to  signify,  when  he  speaks 
sincerely,  any  thing  else  but  tliat  which  he  himself  mcaueth 
by  them^?"  ^ight,  he  cannot  "be  brought  to  think''  that  they 
do  signi^^  otherwise  than  they  do  signify.  But  although  he 
meant  never  so  sincerely,  he  may  be  "  brought  to  think,"  thut 
the  signi6cation  by  him  used  was  improper,  and  that  which 
he  said  according  to  the  right  sense  of  the  words  was  untrue* 
As  a  man  might  say,  sincerely  enough,  that  water  is  moistcr 
or  more  humid  than    air,  by  the   seeming  warrant  of  his 

^  [Qq.,     AnimadT.     upoa     Numh.  I  [Ibid*,    Animadv.    tipaii    Niiiiil*. 

3t3£xiii*  p.  308 !    and    in   uie    Dtjfencc, 
T.  IL  Numb,  xxxtii,  alm^e  p.  ]7«S.] 
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aenie ;  and  yet,  apon  better  instruction,  reform  his  jad^menti 
and  acknowledge  that  then  he  did  not  understand  tmly  what 
moist  or  humid  did  signify. 

To  that  which  I  nrgedj — that  *'to  lore  any  thing  and  to 
think  it  good"  ia  not  the  same  thing "^^^ — ^he  answereth  no 
more  but  thb,  that  he  "doth  not  think"  so';  as  if  he  were 
some  oracle  of  truth,  or  some  great  lawyer  declaring  hi« 
opinion  to  hi*  poor  ig'uorant  cUenta,  Let  him  reserre  hi 
thoughts  for  his  credulous  scholars. 

His  nemt  mistake  is  much  worse.  This  was  but  in  a  word, 
but  that  is  in  a  thing,  eternity.  He  would  have  his  reader 
believcj  that  somebody  holdeth,  that  "eternity  is  this  pnv 
sent  instant  of  time/*  and  that  "  the  next  instant^'  is  eternity 
after  this,  "and  consequently  that  there  are  as  many  eternitieij 
as  there  be  instants  in  time"/'  He  doth  but  dream  waking* 
Surely  never  any  man  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  did 
hold  any  part  of  this^ — ^that  eternity  should  be  a  part  of 
time.  Time  is  but  the  measure  of  motion,  etemitr  waa 
before  motion*  Time  succeeding  doth  repair  the  losses  of 
time  pairing;  hut  God,  Who  is  infinite,  can  acquire  nothing, 
can  lo!<e  notbing.  Suppose  a  body  to  be  infinite  actually,  it! 
could  have  no  middle,  no  extremities,  but  every  point  of  il 
sbould  be  a  centre*  So,  in  the  in  finite  eternity  of  God,  there 
can  be  no  extremities  of  past  or  to  come,  but  a  present  inter- 
minable possession  of  life*  His  ignorance  is  his  best  pica. 
Let  him  \enrn  to  cite  Ins  adversary's  sayings  more  iiigcuu- 
ously,  or  hold  his  peace  for  ever,  and  keep  his  paradoies  to 
himself;  and  not  shew  himself  like  the  Atlieuians,  who  being 
well  beaten  by  the  Cretans,  and  ha\ing  no  other  way  to 
revenge  themselves,  invented  feigned  stories  of  bulls  and 
minotaurs. 

Being  taken  tripping  in  an  apparent  contradiction  about 
spontaneity,  making  it  to  be  considerate  proceeding,  and  "in* 
considerate  prtKteeding  or  notliing  V'  ^^  li^th  no  more  mind 
to  III  toddle  with  it,  but  quitteth  his  bands  of  it  in  these  terms; 
— it  is  no  *'En;i:li?ib/'  but  "let  it  signify  what  it  wiU,  provided 
it  be  intelligible,  it  would  make  against*'  me^    Had  not  this 

"  I  f)L'feiic(?,  Kitmb,  xxniii*  above  p.  "   [Ibtd.] 

177  i  Djbp.  i.  1%  ai]  "  [Sec  alwvc*  pp.  42ft,  430.] 
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man  need  to  have  credulous  readers,  who,  before  he  knoweth  Diicotii 
what  the  word  signifieth,  kuoweth  by  instinct  that  it  *'  woidd  ^    ^1'- 


nmkc  against''  nic  ?  Just  hke  that  mountebauk,  who  hadug 
made  a  long  oration  to  his  hearers  of  the  rare  virtues  of  a 
feather,  which  he  affirmed  to  have  dropt  from  the  wing  of 
Michael  the  Archangel;  and  the  feather  being  stolen  from 
under  his  sleeve  out  of  drtilleiy,  and  a  cinder  put  in  the  plat^e 
of  it,  to  try  his  humour,  he  went  on  confidently  with  liis  dis- 
course j  telling  thera,  that  though  it  was  not  the  feather 
which  he  had  mentioned,  yet  it  was  one  of  the  coals  which 
St.  Lawrence  was  broiled  with,  and  had  all  those  virtues 
which  he  had  fonncrly  ascribed  to  the  feather.  So,  whether 
spontaneity  be  a  feather  or  a  coal,  it  hath  still  the  same 
«46  virtue ;  and  "  if  it  be  any  thing,  it  would  make  against*'  me. 

If  it  be  *^all  one*'  to  consider  of  the  fittest  means  to 
obtJiin  a  desired  end  or  object,  and  "consider  of  the  good 
and  evil  sequels  of  an  action  to  come^/*  why  did  he  change 
the  definition  genendly  received,  to  make  a  show  of  difference 
where  there  is  none  by  his  own  account  ? 

I  was  willing  to  have  brought  him  to  his  right  wits,  that 
he  might  have  acknowledged  himself  a  reasonable  man  :  but 
seeing  he  is  so  peremptory,  that  all  "  the  reason  and  under- 
ttanding^  which  man  hath,  is  but  "imagination*i;"and  weigh- 
ing his  ground, — that  he  "finds  it  ao^*  in  himself,  '*by  con- 
sidering** his  own  thoughts  and  "ratiocinations^;'*  and 
(which  worketh  with  me  more  than  all  his  confidence)  Hnding 
his  writings  more  full  of  fantasy  than  of  judgment ;  I  begin 
to  relent,  and  am  contented  to  come  to  an  accord  witli  him, 
that  he,  and  such  as  he  can  gain  to  be  of  his  miud^  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  fantastics,  provided  that  other  men  may  still 
retain  their  old  reason,  ^loi^over,  I  confess,  that  when  I  left 
other  "  business"  to  examine  his  writings,  I  did  meet  with 
greater  "  trifles  ***  than  I  did  before, 

I  would  gladly  save  his  credit,  but  he  plungeth  himself  wiini  i*  hi*" 
into  so  many  gross  errors,  that  "  ipm  »i  aipiat  mlns  sen'are^  |j^,„ 
prormts  non  potest."    Now  he  telleth  us,  that  "  deliberation 
is  nothing  else  but  so  many  wills  alternatively  changed*/*  as 


*  [Qu^f  AniiiiAclT.  upon  Numb,  xxxiii. 
p.  306,1 
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if  deUlwralJofi  wu  bat  the  Ukmsmmg  of  m  rod  bf  iadiei  i 
fa»  tbumb*  **  slteroaitreir/' — ^be  wiDi^  he  wiUi  nc^,  be  wiU% 
he  willj  not,  ke., — and  &§  the  last  tbomb-hreictcb  happeoetb, 
m  f  be  agent  either  willetb  or  lulletk  Betee,  be  wnrndm  bst 
one  wiJ] ;  now  be  miaketb  I  Imoir  aot  how  mauif  ateemate 
wjlb.  Before,  be  made  ddabevatiiiii  to  be  &  ^  eottsiderilJoii 
of  the  good  or  eTil  tequel*  of  an  actioiu^'  The  inll  ia  an 
appetite^  not  m  '' consiiiermtion.''  The  wiD  is  blinds  and 
cannot  ^'oonrnder/'  Wke  men  me  to  look  before  tber 
leap^  and  ^' oomiider''  b^fime  thej  '^wilL^'  Bui  be  may 
have  the  priTilege  to  have  bis  will  stand  for  bia  reaaotn;—  | 
*' Siai  pro  rafwne  mluntag^/*  So,  wliiUt  tbe  bias  of  bs 
bowl  in  chaugiug  from  the  one  iidc  to  the  other  altematiinBli}' 
bjr  extnn»eca]  caniefl^  the  bowl  is  dehbemtitig* 

I  c(mfm»,  I  "wondered*^  nt  his  definition  of  a  free  agent^ — 
'*  He  that  can  do  if  he  will,  and  forbear  if  be  will* :"  not  thai 
I  did  not  foreaee  what  pamdoxical  sense  he  would  gire  it, 
but  why  he  fthotdd  retain  the  ancient  tenns,  I  remember 
well  hi*  (lintinction  between  freedom  to  do  if  a  man  will  and 
forbear  to  do  if  he  wHl,  and  freedom  to  will  if  be  will  and  to 
tuil  if  he  will  f  and  have  made  bold  now  and  then  to  repre* 
acut,  what  a  vain,  fahie,  iiwletw^  contradictory  distinction  it  ia: 
and  I  believe  it  lietli  at  the  last  ga^p.  But  I  might  have 
aified  my  labour.  I  used  but  one  short  argument  in  this 
place ;— "  Either  the  agent  can  will  and  forbear  to  will^  or  he 
cHunot  do  and  forbear  to  do^ ;" — and  it  driveth  him  into  a 
coutradictioni — **  There  is  no  douhtj  a  man  can  will  one  thing 
or  ot  her,  and  forbear  to  wiU  it*/'  If  a  man  can  wiU  and  for- 
i)eitr  to  will  the  same  thiiigj  then  he  can  will  if  be  will  and 
forbear  if  he  will.  Where  he  maketli  the  state  of  the  question 
to  he,  whether  a  man  "  to-day  can  choose  to-morrow 'a  will*," 
cither  he  feigueth  or  mistakcth  ^ossly.  I  will  never  truat 
him  with  stilting  of  questions,  or  citing  of  testimonies. 
^nflffmnki'ih  AltlMiU|(h  it  ho  his  turn  now  to  prove,  and  mine  to  defend 
frn  lo  X  myself  tuul  my  cause  from  his  abjections,  yet  he  is  still  calling 
J^^jjJl""*^**  for  prooft;  and  (which  ia  worse)  would  have  me  to  prove 
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negatives^  when  he  hiraielf  cannot  prave  affirmatives: — ^DiMr^^vitfi 
"  How  doth  it  follow^'  (saith  hc)>  "that  a  stone  is  as  freo  to  -  - 
ascend  as  descend,  iinless  h6  prove  there  is  no  ontward  im» 
pediment  to  its  ascent  ?  which  cannot  be  proved^  for  the  con- 
traiy  is  true;^'  or  *'how  proveth  he,  that  there  is  no  ont- 
ward impediment  to  keep  that  point  of  the  loadstone,  wliich, 
placeth  itself  towards  the  norths  from  turning  [to]  tlie 
sonth^?*'  First,  for  the  atone,  the  case  is  clear:  there  is  no 
other  extrinsecal  impediment  to  the  stone  ascending  or  de- 
scending, but  the  medium  throngli  which  it  passeth ;  now  the 
medium  is  supposed  to  he  the  same^  that  is^  the  aij  eqtiaUy 
disposed;  the  air  is  as  easily  di*iven  upwards  as  downwards; 
and  therefore,  though  the  air  give  some  impediment  to  the 
motion  upwards,  yet  it  giveth  the  same  impediment  at  least 
to  the  motion  downwards;  and  therefore,  the  impediment 
bcbig  as  nncible  upwards  as  downwards,  if  the  cause  of 
motion  were  the  same,  and  the  preaeuce  or  absence  of  extrin- 
secal  impediments  being  the  same,  it  foUoweth  clearly,  upon 
his  grounds,  that  the  stone  is  as  free  to  ascend  as  descend. 
Next,  for  the  loadstone,  I  prove,  that  there  is  no  extrinsecal 
8*7  impediment  which  boldeth  it  from  turning  to  the  south,  by 
sense  and  reason,  both  mine  ow  n  and  all  other  men's,  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  world,  and  by  his  silence,  who  is  not 
able  to  pretend  any  impediment  that  is  probable,  without  the 
stone f  except  it  be  in  some  other  body  far  distant,  which  will 
render  the  difficulty  the  same, 

I  lis  next  passage  is  ridiculous: — A  hawk  wants  "liberty  a  hawk  * 
to  fly  when  her  wings  are  tied,'^  but  it  is  '*  absurd  to  say,  f^tuVy 
she  wants  libert)*  to  fly  when  her  wings  are  plueked^,"     So  *J{J^"  Jlrc 
she  wanted  no  liberty  to  fly  when  she  was  naked  and  newly  pitjckcii 
hatched.    So  he  himself  wanteth  no  liberty  to  fly  from  hence 
to  China.     He  saith,  "  Men  that  speak  English  use  to  say, 
when  her  wings  are  plucked,  that  she  cannot  fly"^/'     So  they 
"use  to  say^'  likewise,  "when  her  wings  are  tied."     lie  dc- 
mandeth,  whether  it  be  not  *'  proper  language,  to  say  a  bird 
or  a  beast  arc  set  at  liberty  from  the  cage,  wherein  tltey  were 
imprisoued*?^'    What  it  may  be  at  another  time,  wlien  men 
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are  dttoosniatg  npoii  anotber  Hnbjeet,  ii  not  material  at  this 
time;  and  ai  to  tlua  aabject  winch  we  9Bm  abau^  it  is  moA 
ira|ieft]]ieiit  and  ''ioqwop^/^  He  lumiel^  as  psitial  aa  li^ 
iij  camiot  tMnk,  that  lUs  Ubeity  is  &iit  ihim^  to  that  inoril 
fiba^  which  rendan  a  toan  caipabk  of  revafd  or  pmadb* 
meni  j  any  mare  than  a  tallest  measme  i§  to  the  me&me  J 


A  ht0»-  I  ttid,  and  ttj  again,  that  nothing  can  ''lie^  to  be  witboot 
Mnrnd  * GWMe/' and  ihsi  ''notlniig  can €axue itadf :"  jet  I  mmvt manj 
*^^^  lliii^  do  '*  begin  to  act  of  themadvm^-^  Tim  (he  caitb)  is  lo 
"  eontradict '*  mTseH^  because  I  make  "the  action*'  to  ''begin 
without  a  cause  ^-"^  This  Is  not  the  firrt  time  that  be  hath  noted 
this  for  a  'contradiction/  I  shall  sooner  salre  the  contndie^ 
tion,  than  be  tat^e  his  credit.  As  if  tbe  agent  and  the  actioci 
were  the  same  thing.  Or  at  if  tbe  agent  was  not  the  came 
of  the  action.  Or  as  if  tbeie  were  any  consequence  in  Ais, — 
the  agsit  cannot  be^n  to  be  of  himself,  th^oiefore  be  eannivt 
bepn  to  act  of  himself — or,^ — ^he  canoot  cauiie  himself,  tbere^ 
torn  be  cannot  cause  his  action.  Xothing  can  canse  itself; 
but  that  which  is  arn^d  by  one  thini^,  nmy  cause  another. 
Wheraai  he  addeth,  that  it  ^'hatb  been  proved''  formerly, 
that  mery  '^sufficient  caase*'  is  a  - ' neoessaiy ''  cause,  and 
that  [it]  is  but  ''jargon'^  to  say  ^'&ee  causes  determine 
themselvai**,'^  it  is  but  a  puff  of  his  Tain-gloriQua  humour. 
He  hath  u^ade  nothing  to  appear  but  his  own  ignorance  and 
Dibtake^. 
Jlitinivef  In  the  Latter  end  of  this  sectionj  I  made  bold  to  make 
iuftirdfl.  some  serious  demands  to  Mr,  Hobbes,  which  did  not  at  all 
reflect  upon  liim  in  particular,  but  at  those  ''natural  notions*^ 
which  are  common  to  ail  mankind. 

Tlie  fir«t  demand  wns,  "  whether  he  doth  not  find  br 
rieuce  thiit  he  doth  many  things  which  he  might  have  left 
done  if  he  would  *,^'  kc.  He  answereth,  Yes,  if  he  would ;  but 
lie  maketh  it  impossible  for  Mm  to  have  had  any  other  will*. 
So  he  doth  as  good  as  tell  us,  that  he  might  haTe  done  the 
upon  an  impossible  condition  or  supposition ;  as  be  hi 
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might  have  flown  over  sea  if  he  had  had  a  pair  of  wmgs.  UttcovKuz 

This  ia  a  contradiction  indeed,  implied ;  first,  to  nnj  he  might .. 

have  done  otherwisCj  and  then  to  add  an  impossible  condition 
wliich  makers  his  proposition  negative.  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
fairly  done  to  avoid  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  demand. 

The  second  question  was,  '^  whether  he  do  not  some  things 
out  of  mere  animosity  and  will  without  regard  to  the  direc- 
tion of  right  reason"/'  &c.  He  answereth,  "this  question 
was  in  vain,  nnlesa^'  I  "thought^*  myself  his  "confessor^" 
No,  it  18  enough,  I  desire  not  to  intrude  into  his  secrets. 

My  third  demand  {as  he  saith)  waa,  whether  he  "  writ  not 
this  defence  of  necessity  against  liberty,  only  to  shew  that^'  ho 
"  will  have  a  dominion  over^^  his  "own  actions"*,"  He  answer- 
eth,  ^*No,  but  to  shew  that'*  he  "had  no  dominion  over*^  hia 
"will,  and  tliis  at"  my  "reqnest**/*  My  request  was,  that 
what  he  did  upon  this  subject,  should  ratlicr  be  iji  writing 
than  by  word  of  month  *^.  It  scemcth,  that  I  had  the  domi- 
nion over  liis  will*  So  might  I  come  to  be  questioned  for  all 
his  paradoxes*  The  truth  is,  this  was  no  distinct  question, 
but  a  corollary  of  the  second  question* 

My  third  demand  was,  "whether  he  be  not  angry  with  those 
who  draw  him  from  his  study,  or  cross  him  in  his  desires ; 
and  why  he  is  angry  with  them  (if  they  be  necessitated  to  do 
what  they  do),  any  more  than  he  is  angry  with  a  sharp 
winter^,**  &c.     This  is  wholly  omitted  by  him. 

The  lust  demand  was, "  whether  he  do  not  sometimes  blame 
himself  and  say,  O  what  a  fool  was  I,  to  do  thus  or  thus ;  or 
ta  wish  to  himself,  O  that  I  had  been  wise  :"  and  why  lie  doth 
this,  "  if  he  were  irresistibly  necessitated  to  do  all  things  that 
he  doth  ^  he  might  as  well  have  wished,  O  that  I  had  not 
breathed,  or,  O  what  a  fool  was  1  to  grow  old*i*"  To  this 
he  answcreth  nothing  but,  "subtle  questions,  and  fvdl  of 
Episcopal  gravity ;"  and  that  he  **  thiukSj  in  this  question/'  I 
"will  appear  the  greater  fool'';"  supposing  that  I  meant  to 
put  the  fool  upon  him,  which  I  profess  myself  to  be  innocent 
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of  I  as  he  might  have  found  by  these  words  inserted  among  the- 
questions, — which  "wise  men  find  in  themselves  sometimes*, 
Though  I  jest  sometimes  with  his  cause,  or  his  argumentd, 
do  not  meddle  with  his  person;  fuither  than  to  eondemH 
vain-glorious  presumption,  to  arrogate  so  much  to  liimi 
Though  1  have  uot  half  so  great  an  opinion  of  him  as  he  hati 
of  himself,  yet  I  wish  his  humility  were  answerable  to  his  wit. 
Thus,  of  four  questions^  he  hath  quite  omitted  one,  neglectj 
another,  refused  to  answer  a  third,  and  answered  the  foui 
contrary  to  the  scope  of  the  questiou. 


CASTIOATIOKS  OF  THE  AMldADVEBSIONS  ; 


[T.  H/»  His  bragging  humour  will  not  leave  him;  he  still  forgetteth 

biundei^.]  Epictetus  his  sheep*.     He  saith,  "  When'^  I  "shall  have 

over  his  Auimadversions,  Numb,  sjLn"  I  "wtU  think  othc 
wise,  whatsoever'*  I  ^^will  confess^/*  "3/flfc  oininaih  pare 
verMs^,'^  I  should  sooner  turn  Manidiee,  and  make  two 
Godsj  one  of  good,  the  other  of  e\il,  than  to  make  the  tme 
God  to  be  the  cause  of  all  eviL  But  there  is  no  danger 
either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other »  1  have  '^read  over  his 
Aoioiadversions,  Numb,  xxxi ;"  1  have  weighed  them  ;  and 
I  profess  I  find  notbiug  in  them  worthy  of  a  diATJie,  or  a 
philosopher^  or  aa  ingenuous  person,  who  made  a  sad  luqui* 
sition  after  tinith;  nor  any  thing  that  doth  approach  within 
a  German  mile  of  the  cause  in  controversy*  And  so  1  leats 
him  to  the  Castigations. 

That  "his  two  instances,  of  castixig  ambs-ace  and  raining" 
to-morrow*  are  impertinent %'*appeareth  by  these  two  reasons: 
firaft,  the  question  is  of  free  actions,  these  two  instances  are 
of  contingent  actions;  secondly,  the  question  is  of  antecedent 
necessity,  these  instances  are  of  a  hypothetical  necessity. 
And  though  I  used  the  beauty  of  the  world  as  a  medium  to 
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prove  liberty  y,  wHerein  contingency  13  involvedj  yet  this  doth  Dtm-f^uniK 

not  warrant  Mm  to  give  over  the  principal  question,  and  to '- — 

start  and  pursue  new  questiona  at  his  pleasure.  But  let  him 
be  of  good  comfort ;  be  they  pertinent  or  impertinent,  they 
shall  not  be  neglected. 

Because  I  would  not  blunder  as  he  doth,  I  distinguished  [Four  iorti ' 
actions  into  four  sorts  ;  first,  the  actions  of  free  agents ;  ^  ^^**"^^J 
secondly,  the  actions  of  free  and  natural  agents  miied; 
thirdly,  the  actions  of  brute  beasts;  fourthly,  the  actions  of 
natural  inanimate  causes  \  Of  these  four  sorts,  the  first  only 
coucemeth  the  question,  and  he  according  to  his  custom 
quite  omittcth  itj  yet  it  was  of  more  moment  and  weight 
than  all  he  sailh  in  this  section  put  together.  '^  A  man  pro- 
portioneth  his  time  each  day,  and  allotteth  so  much  to  his 
devotions,  so  much  to  his  study,  so  much  to  his  diet,  so  much 
to  his  recreations,  so  much  to  necessary  or  ciril  visit,  so  much 
to  his  rest;  he  that  will  seek  for  I  know  not  what  necessary 
causes  of  all  this  without  himself  (except  that  good  God,  Who 
hath  given  him  a  reasonable  soul),  may  as  well  seek  for  a 
necessary  cause  of  the  Egyi)tian  pyramids  among  the  croco- 
diles of  Nilus".^*  This  distinction  of  a  man's  time  is  an  act  of 
dominion,  done  on  purpoBc  to  maintain  his  dominion  over 
his  actions  against  the  encroachments  of  sensual  delights. 

He  saithhere  plainly,  that  he  "knoweth  no  action  that  pro-  1,  [The 
ceedeth  from  the  libcrt}"  of  man's  will**;'*  and  again,  *'A  man's  agenu  j^ 
will  is  something,  but  the  liberty  of  his  will  is  nothing<=."    Yet  f/^^  '^fj*" 
he  hath  often  told  us,  that  a  man  is  free  to  do  if  he  will,  and  y<?<  >>f *  ^^^'^ 
not  todoifhewill**.     Ifno  action  proceed  from  the  uberty  »^mM  inw 
of  the  will,  then  how  is  a  man  free  to  do  if  he  will  ?     Before, 
he  told  us,  "  He  is  free  to  do  a  thing,  that  may  do  it  if  he  have 
the  will  to  do  it,  and  may  forbear  it  if  he  have  the  will  to 
forbear  it*;^'     If  the  liberty  of  the  will  be  nothing,  then  this 
suppoKition — "  If  be  have  the  will" — is  nothing  but  an  im- 
possibility*    And  here,  to  all  that  I  have  said  formerly  against 
that  frivolous  distinction,  I  shall  add  an  undoubted  rule  both 
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Mi  CASTlGATtOXt  OiP 

in  law  and  logic;— "A  conditkiiLal  propoiittoiif  bairing  to 
-  impcMsible  conditioQ  annexed  to  it,  is  eqxtipoDeiit  to  a  simple 
negative/'  He  who  is  *'  free  to  write  if  he  will/'  if  it  be  iiu- 
pcmble  for  him  to  will,  is  not  free  to  write  at  all,  no  mote 
than  he  is  free  to  wUL  But  this  castle  in  the  air  hath  ben 
heateti  down  often  enoogh  abont  hm  ears. 

Where  T  say,  that  "  contingent  actions  do  proceed  from  tlie  wt 
indetermioation  or  contingent  concurrence  of  natuiul  cansea^"* 
my  intention  was  not  to  eiiclade  contingent  determination, 
but  necessarj  detemiination  according  to  an  antecedent  ne- 
cority ;  which  he  bath  been  so  &r  from  pnmog  unaoswCT- 
My,  that  he  hath  as  good  as  yielded  the  cause,  in  lus  caoa 
of  ambs-ace^  by  m^ikitig  the  necessity  to  be  only  upon  aitp| 
position*. 

Coiiceming  mixed  actions,  partly  free  and  partly  n^ 
he  Mjiirh,  that  "for  proof  of  theui,"  I  '^instance  in  a  tile 
from  a  house,  wliich  hreakfth  a  man's  head^,"     Hoir  often 
must  I  tell  him,  that  I  am  not  now  ^proving/  but  ^iswering 
that  whicli  he  produceth  ?    He  may  find  "  proofs"  enougb  to 
content  liini,  or  rather  to  discontent  him,  in  twelve  sections 
together,  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighteenth* ;  and  upon  the  h 
throughout  the  whole  book.     He  who  proveth,  that  electioi 
is  always  inter  plura   and   cannot  consist  with  antecedent 
determination  to  one,  proveth,  that  that  man  who  did  elect  oi 
choose  to  wnlk  in  that  street,  at  that  very  time  when  th^ 
stone  fell,  though  he  knew  not  of  itj  was  not  antecedently 
neoeasitnted  to  walk  there ;  and  if  any  one  of  all  those  causes^ 
which  concur  to  the  production  of  an  effect*  be  not  antece^ 
dently  necessary,  then  the  effect  is  not  antecedently  neccs* 
sai7 1  for  no  effect  can  exceed  the  ^irtne  of  its  cause. 

He  saith,  I  "  should  have  proved,  that  such  contingent 
actioni  are  not  antecedently  necessary  by  a  concurrence  of 
natural  causes,  though  a  little  before"  I  *' granted  they  are^/^ 
First,  he  doth  me  wrong,  I  neier  granted  it,  either  before 
or  after*  It  is  a  foul  fault  in  him  to  mistake  himself  or  his 
adversary  so  often.     Secondly,  it  is  altogether  improper  and 


'  [Di*ftm«c^  Numbi  xxxiv,  Kbove  p. 
\%\\  Hiic.  i.  Pi  ill.] 
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knpftrtlnent  to  our  present  controversy.     Let  him  remember  Duc«imji» 

wlmt  he  himself  said  ; — "  If  thej^'  _(the  instaTices  of  casting^ 

amhs-a€c  and  raining  to-morrow)  "be  impertinent  to  his 
opinion  of  the  hbcrty  of  raan*8  will,  he  doth  impertinently  to 
medtUe  with  them","  Not  so  neither,  by  his  leave.  Though  I 
refuse  to  prove  them  formally  or  write  volumes  about  tliem, 
yet  I  do  not  refuse  to  answer  any  thing  which  he  doth  or  can 
produce.  Such  is  Ms  argument  which  followeth  imme- 
diately;— "WTiatsoever  is  produced  by  coucurrcncc  of  natural 
CHuaes,  was  antecedently  determined  in  the  cause  of  such 
concurrence^  though  contingeut  concurrence*/'  lie  addeth^ 
that  though  I  "perceive"  it  not,  "concurrence  and  contin^^ent 
concurrence  are  all  one™/^  It  may  he  in  his  dialcctj  which 
differs  from  the  received  dialect  of  all  scholars,  but  not  in  the 
dialect  of  wiser  and  learoeder  men*  To  his  argument  {par- 
doning his  confounding  of  natural  and  volimtary  causes),  I 
answer,  that  if  he  speak  of  the  immediate  adequate  cause  as 
it  is  a  cause  in  act,  without  doubt  he  saith  truth.  "  Cau^d 
proiifiMd  in  actu  posiid^  impossibik  est  non  sequi  ejfeciumj* 
But  he  told  us  of  a  nocessair  connexion  of  all  causes  from 
eternity  j  and  if  he  make  not  this  good,  he  saith  nothing, 
if  he  intend  it  iu  this  sense,  I  deny  his  assertion, — -that 
"  whatsoever  is  produced  by  coneiirrence  of  natural  causos, 
was  antecedently  determined''  firom  eternity :  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  gcurration  of  a  monster,  which  nature  or  the 
agent  never  intended,  was  necessary  from  eternity,  or  neces- 
sary before  the  coutingcnce  was  determined. 

Couccrniusr  the  individual  actions  of  brute  beasts,  that  3-  [Thi?  in- 
^  dividual 


thev   should    be   necessitated   to    every   act   they    do   from  acta  of 
eteniity  5^ — as  the  bee  (for  example),  how  often  she  shall  hum  n^anifl^ 
in  a  day,  and  how  often  she  shall  fly  abroad  to  gather  thyme,  ^'^^^^j^ 
and  whither,  and  how  many  flowers  precisely  she  must  suck  t^ed.} 
and  no  more,  and  such  like  acts ; — 1  had  reason  to  say,  "  I  see 
no  ground  for  it^/'     Yet  the  least  of  aU  these  acts  is  known 
to  God,  and  subject  to  His  disposition.     He  telleth  us,  that 
he  **  hath  pointed  out  the  ground  in  the  former  discourse**/' 


1  [  1  biii,  [1, 322. — "  tiiough*  iti  h«  (^H*         "  UJu,,  Amnmttv.  upon  Nutiib.  ximif* 
it,  coiitinueul  foncurrcm^c/'l  p.  322*1 
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ejumQAfw^B  or 


^iiL '    If  he  have,  it  is  as  the  bUnd  setii^r  (nf  whom  I   told 

" —  liim  formerly)  pointed  the  wrong  wajp.     All  his   iutiiiia- 

tions  have  received  their  answeri.     But  whereaa  I  made  aa 
Mttt.x.m  objection   to   myMilf,— "  Are   not  two   sparrows  sold   for  a 
farthing?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  to  the  grontid  with- 
out jour  Father/' — he  doth  not  deal  clearlvj  to  urge  mm^m 
own  objection  and  conceal  mv  answer : — "  He  doth  not  say^l 
'which   your  Fatlier  casteth  not  down/"  or,  'which  your 
Father  doth   not   necessitate   to   fall/   but  **  without   your 
Father/^  that  is,  without  your  Father ^s  knowledge,  without 
His  protection,  "without  the  influence  of  His  power,  or, 
which  is  exempted  from  your  Father's  disposition^." 
4.  [The  The  last  sort  of  actiouis  arc  the  natural  actions  of  inanimate 

ofkiZtu  '  creattirea ;  which  have  not  the  least  pretence  to  liberty,  or  sos^o 
JJJ^^^^. much  as  spontaneity;  and  therefore  were  declined  by  me  as 
wy-l  impertinent  to  this  question  ^  Out  of  my  words  concerning 
these,  he  ar^eth  thus ; — *'  If  there  be  a  necessary  oonnexion 
of  aU  natural  causes  from  the  be^nning,  then  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  all  things  happen  necessarily/'  but  them  is  m 
necessary  connexion  of  all  natural  causes  from  the  begin- 
ning*. 

First,  1  deny  his  consequence ;  and  by  it,  he  (who  is  so  busyl 
to  "take"  other  men^s  *'  heights  in  logic',"  wherein  he  nevet 
meddled  yet  but  he  was  baffled)  may  have  his  own  "  height 
taken''  by  them  that  are  so  disposed.    There  is  scarce  a  fresh'* 
man  in  the  University,  but  could  have  taught  him  the  differ*^ 
ence  between  ^' causa  efficims  phtfsica"  and  "voiurUmia  /^  the 
one  acting  by  necessity  of  nature,  the  other  freely  accor 
to  dehbe ration*     The  former  cannot  defer  nor  moderate  tti 
act,  nor  act  opposite  actions  indifferently ;  but  the  latter  cau^ 
So,  though  a  necessary  eouuexion  uf  all  natural  causes  were 
supposed,  yet  it  inferreth  not  a  necessary  connexion  of  aU 
voluutury  causes. 

Sciondly,  I  deny  his  assumption, — ^that  there  is  a  necea-" 
aary  connexion  of  all  natural  causes  from  the  beginning ; — 
for  proof  whereof  he  produceth  nothing,  nor  is  able  to  pro- 


►  [Ju¥*,  Sit,  iv.  119—121-  See 
ibovtt,  Antwff  to  RelaL  of  Ihe  Occ*s, 
of  lilt  Controvcny,  p.  2JH.] 
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duce  any  thing.     All  he  fiaith  he  allegeth  out  of  me, — ^that  it  Discoi/iii 

deserveth  "further  ex  animation";'^  and  from  thence^  according '— 

to  hb  wild  roving  ''  ini aginations/^  he  draweth  consequences 
from  the  staff  to  the  coraer,  that  have  not  the  least  grain  of 
salt  or  weight  in  them.  As  these, — '*  Hitherto  he  knows  not 
whether  it  be  true  or  no,  and  consequently  all  his  arguments 
hitherto  have  been  of  no  effect,  nor  hath  he  shewed  any  thing 
to . ,  prove  that  elective  actions  are  not  necessitated',^*  Thus 
his  pen  runneth  over  without  rhyme  or  reason.  He  that  would 
learu  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  had  best  be  his  apprentice. 
The  truth  is,  1  was  not  willing  to  go  out  of  mine  own  profes- 
sion, and  therefore  desired  to  hold  myself  to  the  question  of 
libertyj  without  meddling  with  eontingeney;  but  yet,  with 
the  same  reserv  ation  that  the  Romans  had  in  their  military 
discipline,  ^^necsequi  nee  fii^ere'^"  not  to  seek  other  questions, 
nor  yet  to  shun  them  if  they  were  put  upon  me. 

And  now  we  are  come  to  his  two  famous  instances^  of  His  in- 
casting  ambs-aee,  and  raining  or  not  raining  to-morrow, 
said,  that  1  had  already  '^  answered*^  what  he  produceth  to 
prove  "all  sufficient  causes"  to  be  "necessary  causes^.*'  Now, 
saith  he,  '^it  seemeth,  that  distrusting  his"'  former  ^'answer 
he  answcreth  again'."  O  memory !  he  did  not  urge  them 
in  that  place,  neither  did  I  answer  them  at  all  in  that  place. 
But  tliough  he  had  urizid  tlum  and  I  answered  them  there, 
yet  he  repeating  them  or  cnibreing  them  here,  would  he  not 
have  me  to  answer  him  ?  It  is  true,  that  in  another  section, 
upon  the  by,  be  hath  been  gravelled  about  his  ambs-ace*  j 
and  therefore  he  treadeth  tenderly  still  upon  that  foot* 

He  saith,  1  "  bring  no  other  argument  to  prove  the  CAst 
thrown  not  to  be  necessarily  thrown,  but  this,  that"  the  caster 
did  **not  deliberate^."  By  his  leave,  it  is  not  truly  said.  I 
shewed  undeuiably,  that  the  necessity  upon  wliich  he  buildeth 
is  only  hypothetical:  I  enumerated  all  the  causes  which  were^ 
or  could  be  recited,  to  make  the  necessity ;  as,  the  dice,  the 
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shewed  dearly^  that  th^re 
not  the  least  grain  of  antec^ent  necmAf  in  anf  of  tbetn^;^ 
whidi  be  is  not  able  to  bmewc^,  and  tberefore  be  dotb  well 
be  sOeot.     But  d  I  bad  urged  nc^faii^  else^  tbis  akine 
been  MofBcletit  to  prove  tbe  cftster  a  £ree  agent  from  his  i 
priaciplei.     A  "  free"  agent  (saith  he)  **  is  he  that  hath  not 
done  deliberatiag*^,"     lie  who  never  began  to  delibeists^ 
'*batb  not  done  deliberating/^     There  can  be  no  meeemSty 
iinaginnble^  why  the  caster  dioold  throw  these  dice  rather 
than  those  other,  or  caat  into  this  table  rather  than  that,  or 
use  80  mnch  force  and  no  more,  but  the  easterns  will,  or 
mere  chance.     The  caster  never  deliberated^  nor  so  much  as 
thought,  of  any  one  of  these  things.     And  therefore  it  is  un- 
deniably apparent,  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  ca^tiiig 
ambs-ace  t>ut  only  upon  supposition;  which  is  far  enough 
from  antecedent  necessity. 

But  he  pleadeth  further,  that  ^'  from  onr  ignorance  of 
particular  causes,  that  concurring  make  the  necessity/  I  **  infer 
that  there  was  no  such  necessity  at  all ;  wMch  is  that  indeed  | 
wliicb  huthdecciveil"  me,  "and  all  other  men,  in  this  question*.'* 
Wbofte  fault  was  it  then,  first  to  make  this  an  instance,  and 
then  to  plead  **  ignorance?*'  Before,  he  was  bold  to  reckati  up  s^t 
all  the  causes  of  the  atitecedeut  necessity  of  this  cast ;  and 
now,  wlicn  ho  is  convinced  that  it  is  but  a  necessity  upon 
supposition,  he  Is  fain  to  plead  '-ignorance."  He  who  uHll 
not  suffer  the  loadstone  to  enjoy  its  attractive  virtue  without 
finding  a  reason  for  it  in  a  fiddle-string'  (as  Scoggin  sought 
for  the  Ijare  under  the  leads,  as  well  where  she  was  not  as 
where  wire  wry*),  ts  glad  to  plead  ignorance  about  the  neces- 
sary caiiHeH  of  ambii-ace.  Whereas  my  reasons  did  evince,  not 
only  iluit  the  causes  are  unknown^  but  that  there  are  no  such 
causes  utitecedcntiy  necessitating  that  cast*  Thus,  if  any 
caniies  did  ncccHsitate  ambs-ace  antecedently,  it  was  either 
t!ic  caster, — but  he  thought  not  of  it; — or  the  dice, — ^but 
they  are  Htjimrc,  no  more  inclinable  to  one  east  than  another; 
— or  the  posture  of  the  table, — but  the  caster  might  have 
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ttrown  into  the  other  table  ;^-or  the  posture  of  the  hand,^ —  Ducot  use 

but  that  was  hy  chance  j — or  the  measure  of  the  force, — but Ui 

that  might  have  been  either  more  or  less ; — or  all  of  tlie&c 
together, — but  to  ao  effect  antecedently  necessary  all  the 
cauaes  muat  be  antecedently  determined ;  where  not  so  much 
as  one  of  them  ia  antecedently  determiued,  there  m  no  pre* 
tence  of  antecedent  necessity ; — or  it  i»  some  other  cause  that 
he  can  name^  but  he  pleadeth  "i^iorance."   Yet  I  confcsa  the 

L deceit  Heth  here ;  but  it  is  on  the  other  side,  in  the  "  igno- 
rant" mistaking  of  a  hypothetical  necessity  for  absolute  ante- 
cedent occessit}\ 
And  here, — according  to  the  advice  of  the  poet. 


Kee  Deus  mtor^it  niii  digiiui  vindicc  nodus 
Incident  ■»— .    /' 


ho  calleth  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God  to  his  aid  j  m  be  doth 
always  when  he  findeth  himself  at  a  loai ;  but  to  no  purpose. 
He  hioiself  hath  told  us,  that  "  it  cannot  be  truly  said,  that 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  should  be  a  cause  of  any  thing, 
seeing  forekoowlcdge  is  knowledge,  and  knowledge  depeudetb 
on  the  existence  of  the  thing  known ^.'^  God  seetli  not  future 
contingents  in  an  antecedent  certainty  which  they  have  m 
their  causes^  but  in  the  events  themselves,  to  which  God's 
infinite  knowledge  doth  extend  itself*  In  order  of  time,  one 
thing  is  before  another,  one  thing  is  after  another;  and  ac- 
cordingly, God  knoweth  them  in  themselves  to  be  one  before 
another.  But  His  knowledge  is  no  beginning,  no  expiring 
act*  Nothing  is  past,  uotliing  is  to  come,  bnt  all  things  pre- 
sent, to  Hia  knowledge ;  even  those  things  which  are  future, 
w  ith  the  manner  of  their  futimtiou. 

His  casting  ambs-ace  hath  been  mifortunate  to  himj  hettiiiHhcr 
will  sjjeed  no  better  with  his  shower  of  rain.   In  tlic  entrance  rSinill^or* 
to  my  answer,  and  as  it  were  the  stating  of  the  cause,  1 5^,*j^^^i^ 
shewed,  that  rain  was  more  contingent  iu  our  climate  than  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  is  almost  as  neces- 
sary as  the  seasons  of  the  year'; — I  do  not  find  so  much 
weight  in  his  discourse,  as  to  occasion  me  to  alter  one  word ; 
— for  which  I  could  have  produced  authors  enough,  if  I  had 
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tboogbt  it  needAil  i  bat  I  aDeged  onlr  tlie  SciipUipeaL,  men- 
tioQiiig  "tlie  Ibcmier  wmi  tlie  Istter  imm.*  And  efea  tUx 
tt  objeetad  to  me  «§  a  defect  or  pteoe  of  igoarmxusc ; — "*  I 
tbopglit*  (aaitk  lie}  "be  li^  known  il  bjr  eipenefioe  of  mmm 
tmw^U^^  but  I  see  he  only  ^dbefeth  it  from  that  fJaoe  in 
Scriptui^^  r — tti  ^  tbe  Scripture  ilone  were  not  proof  good 
enongb,  exoept  it  be  eottfiftned  br  tbe  ''expem&oe  of 
tisfeUeim." 

Aura  tbit  prepamtcwj  diseonne  be  fimmetb  two  ai]^- 
mentB.  and  puts  tbem  into  mr  cbaracter,  as  if  tber  were  mr 
immnm: — ^^'In  oar  dimate,  the  natnial  causes  do  not,  pnK 
dnce  Tain  so  nec^t^sarily  at  set  times,  as  in  sooie  EMtrm 
countries ;  therefore  they  do  not  produce  rain  perewmrify  in 
OUT  dimatcSj  then  when  tbey  do  produce  it :  agauxi^  we  can- 
not say  90  certainly  and  infallibly,  it  will  rain  to-^morrow; 
therefoie  it  is  not  neo^saiy,  either  that  it  should  rwin*  or 
that  it  should  not  min,  to-morrow  '/*  Saeb  rea^i^  aa  tbeie 
do  become  him  better  than  me.  I  disclaim  them,  and  (14 
use  his  own  phrase)  "must  take  them  for  nntruths^  nnt 
he  cite  the  place™/*  where  I  ha^e  made  any  such  ridic 
inferences  ;  which  condnde  against  hypothetical  necessityJ 
which  we  ourselves  do  estabhsh. 

Bat  I  come  to  hiji  arguments,  which  I  shall  aet  down  in 
bis  own  words,  for  it  cannot  be  worse  disposed,  to  let  tia  see  tie 
great  skill  of  this  new  controller  in  logic  : — "  It  is  neeessaiy^ 
that  to-TDorrow  it  shuU  rain  or  not  rain ;  if  therefore  it  he 
not  necessary  that  it  ^hall  rain,  it  is  nect^safy  il  shall  not 
rain  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  proposition^ — it 
shall  rain  or  it  shall  not  rain — should  be  tnie^."  To  tbis  I  an- 
swered, that  it  was  ^'most  false,'^  that  the  pmpositlon  ''ootildlfl 
not  be  necessarily  true  eicept  one  of  the  members  were 
neeeassriij  tme^"  which  is  a  truth  evident  and  undeniable. 
This  answer  I  illustrated  thus; — "a  conjunct  proposition  n&ayl 
have  both  parts  false,  and  yet  the  proposition  he  true ;  as, '  II 
the  sun  shine,  it  is  day/  is  a  true  pr^jposition  at  midnight,^ 
Logicians  use  to  give  another  example; — *  If  an  asa  fly,  theqj 
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he  hath  wings/  The  proposition  is  truOj  but  both  the  parts  are  DiBcoiim«t 

false;  neither  doth  the  aas  fly,  neither  hath  he  wings.     To — — 

my  direct  answer  he  replieth  not  a  word,  either  by  denial  or 
distini;tion ;  and  so  by  his  silence  yieldeth  the  controversy. 
But  to  my  illustration  he  excepteth  thus.  First,  "What 
hath  a  conjunct  proposition  to  do  with  this  in  question, 
which  is  disjunctive'*?^'  By  his  good  favour,  there  are  two 
propositions  in  his  argument  ^  the  former  is  disjunctive^ 
whieh  is  not  quesrioned  at  all  by  either  party,  either  for  the 
truth  of  it  or  the  necessity  of  it,  naraelyj  '*  Either  it  will  rain 
to-morrow  or  it  will  not  nun  to-morrow  j"  his  second  propo* 
sition  is  conjunctive,  and  not  disjunctive,  namely,  *^  If  tlicre- 
fore  it  be  not  necessary  it  shall  rain,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
shall  not  rain,"  This  conjunctive  proposition  I  denyj  and  I 
deny  it  upon  tliis  evident  g^roundj — because,  as  in  a  conjunctive 
proposition,  both  parts  of  the  proposition  may  he  false  and 
yet  the  proposition  true^  or  both  parts  true  and  yet  the  pro- 
positiou  false,  because  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  proposi- 
tion dcpeudeth  not  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  parts, 
but  only  of  the  consequence,  so  in  a  disjunctive  proposition, 
the  disjunction  may  be  necessarily  true,  and  yet  neither 
member  of  the  disjunction  be  necessarily  [true] ,  because  the 
truth  or  falseliood  of  a  disjunctive  proposition  dependeth 
not  upon  the  necessary  truth  of  either  member  distinctly 
considered,  but  upon  the  necessary  truth  of  the  disjunction* 
The  reason  is  evident,  lu  a  disjunctive  proposition,  nothing 
is  affirmed  or  denied,  either  of  the  one  member  or  the  other, 
but  only  tlie  necessary  truth  of  the  disjunction ,  according 
to  that  rule  in  logic,  **  In  propoititmne  dwjunclivd  afftrfnatio  ei 
negaiio  teMiimaiur  ex  mid  conjuncUone  disjunctivd^  cm  fteoiue 
e»i  addi  neffathnem,  n  debet  net/ativa  e:fse  prt^ontio/^  Now 
the  disjunction  of  eontnidictories  is  must  nccessaiy, — "either 
it  will  rain  to-morrow,  or  it  will  not  rain  to-morrow ;" — though 
neither  part  of  the  contradiction  be  necessarily  true.  As,  for 
example,  a  man  is  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  ;  '  either  he  will 
pay  it  in  gold  or  he  will  not  pay  it  in  gold,*  is  necessarily 
true;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  shall  pay  it  in  gold, 
neither  is  it  necessary  that  he  shall  not  pay  it  in  golfl, 
sedng  he  hath  it  in  his  choice  to  pay  it  in  gold  or  in  silver, 
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or  any  otter  coin  wkich  is  ctureut.  This  is  so  clear,  iliil 
no  man  cnn  seriously  oppose  itj  without  his  own  discredit* 
Secondly,  he  snith,  that  a  conjunctive  proposition  "is  not  made 
of  two  propositionsj  as  a  disjiuictive  is^/'  Wliiit  then?  First, 
this  is  altogether  irai>ertiuent,  and  nothing  to  his  pur]>06e. 
Secondly,  it  is  also  false.  Every  compounded  proposition  (such 
as  a  conjunct  proposition  is)  doth  eitlier  actually  or  virtually 
include  two  propositions.  Indeed,  a  hypothetical  pro|Tosi- 
tion  may  sometimes  be  reduced  to  a  c4itegorical :  that  h, 
when  there  are  but  three  terms  ^  for  when  there  are  four 
termSj  it  is  hardly  reducible-  What  is  this  to  the  question  f 
or  to  any  difference  between  us  ?  Just^  "  Which  is  the  way 
to  London?  A  sack  full  of  pluma/'  He  might  do  well, 
for  his  reputation'  sake,  to  reduce  his  argument  into  any 
scholar-like  fonn  ;  cither  categorical,  or  hj-pothetical^  or  dvN 
junctive,  or  any  thing*  But  then  the  ugliness  of  it  wonM 
straight  appear.  This  is  the  nearest  to  his  sense  that  I  imn 
contrive  it^ — Either  it  is  nccessar}^  that  it  shall  rain  to- 
njorrow,  or  it  is  necessary  that  it  shall  not  rain  to-morrow, 
or  this  proposition — ^' either  it  wiU  rain  or  it  wiU  not  raitt 
to-morrow* — is  not  necessarily  true*  I  deny  the  disjunction, 
'  Fono  quartum* — or  the  one  of  these  two  (raining  or  ui 
ndning)  will  happen  contingently.  The  disjunction 
always  necessarily  true,  before  either  of  the  members 
detemuuately  or  necessarily  true, 

Wlicthcr  this  proposition— "I  know  that  either  it  will  rtu; 
to-morrow  or  it  will  not  rain  to-morrow**'*^ be  a  disjunctive 
proposition  or  not,  is  not  material.  It  includeth  a  dii« 
junctive  proposition  in  it;  and  sheweth  plainly,  that  the 
certainty  of  a  disjunctive  proposition  doth  not  depend  upon 
the  certainty  of  either  of  the  members  dctcrminatcly,  but 
upon  the  certjiinty  of  one  of  them  indifi'ereutly. 

He  taketh  great  exception  at  my  manner  of  espremon,*— 
that  God  m(wle  His  own  decrees  freely, — because  "  what* 
soever  was  made  had  a  beginning,  but  God's  decrees  are 
eternal:  besides,  God's  decree  is  Uia  will;  and  the  Bishop s4d 
said  formerly,  that  the  will  of  God  is  GDd^"    Although  Oyd^ 
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being  a  mimple  and  infinite  essence  (to  spp^ik  properly),  is  discovrsr 
not  eiipable  of  any  manner  of  composition,  or  of  being  per-  — ill 
fected  any  further  than  He  is ;  yet,  to  help  oiu*  conception, 
wc  use  to  attribute  to  God  such  acts  and  qualities  and  per- 
feetionsj  which  being  spoken  after  the  manner  of  men  are  to 
be  understood  according  to  the  majesty  of  God.  Such  is  the 
notion  of  Goil's  decrees.  More  particularly,  "  the  decrees  of 
God"  muy  be  taken,  and  is  taken  iu  the  Schools^  two  ways, 
actively  or  passively  ;  actircly,  as  ifc  is  an  act  immanent  in 
God ;  and  so  the  decree  of  God  is  nothing  else  but  *'  Detis 
decemen^* — "  God  decreeing ;"  or  else  the  decree  of  God 
may  be  taken  pastsively,  for  the  execution  of  this  decree,  or 
the  order  set  by  God  for  the  govcrunient  and  disposition  of 
the  world ;  which  is  an  act  done  in  time^  and  "  ad  exiri^* 
or  without  the  Deity,  This  executive  deci*ee  was  that  whicli 
I  intended ;  m  he  might  easily  have  perceived,  if  he  had 
pleased.  He  himself  saitli  the  same  which  he  dislikes  in 
me ; — "  This  concourse  of  causes,  whereof  every  on^  is  de- 
termined to  be  such  as  it  is  by  a  hke  concourse  of  former 
causes,  may  well  be  called  (in  respect  they  were  all  set  and 
ordered  by  the  eternal  cause  of  all  thiuga,  God  Almighty)  the 
decree  of  God*,"  ^^liat  difference  is  there^  whether  one  say 
this  decree  was  "  made,'*  or  it  was  "  set  and  ordered,"  as  he 
himself  saith?  My  argument  holds  as  well  the  one  way  as  the 
other*  God  was  not  necessitated  to  *'  set"  this  "  order ;"  and 
yet  this  disjunctive*  proposition  was  always  necessarily  true, 
— Either  God  will  order  it  thus  or  He  will  not  order  it  thus. 

To  my  last  argument  used  in  this  section  he  answereth  God  kn<^wi* 
nothing  but  this ; — '*  If  God  had  made  either  causes  or  effects  ^H^^liu- 
free  from  necessity.  He  had  made  them  free  from  His  own  ^'"^ 
prescience,  which  had  been  imperfection^/*     Which  reason, 
besides  all  the  inconsequences  thereof,  and  all  the  other  ab- 
surdities which  flow  from  it,  doth  deny  to  the  infinite  know- 
ledge of  God  the  knowledge  of  possibilities  and  future  con- 
tingents ;  whereas  it  is  most  certain,  that  God  doth  perfectly 
know,  not  only  all  future  contingents  (not  in  their  causes 
only,  but  in  themselves),  but  also  all  possibilities,  upon  sup- 
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position  of  a  conditioii,  such  as  were  never  to  be  actnalljr 
produced*  *'  Woe  unto  tliee  ChoraKin,  woe  tinto  thee  Beth- 
saida;  for  if  the  mighty  worka  which  were  done  in  you  had 
been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidoiij  tbej  would  have  repented  long 
ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes/*  To  know  (^rtinnly  future  poa- 
sibilitiea  which  shall  never  come  into  act,  is  more  than  to 
know  future  cventsj  though  never  so  contiogcDt  and  void  of 
necessity.  Take  another  instance ; — '*  WUl  the  men  of  Kei- 
lah  deliver  me  up? — wiil  Satil  come  down? — he  will  come 
down, — they  will  deliver  thee  up  :** — and  agaiu^ — "  He  was 
speedily  taken  away,  lest  wickedness  should  alter  his  uBder* 
standing/' 
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CASTIGATtONS  OF  THE  A  MMADVERSIOKS  ;— NUMBER  XXXYji 

His  first  endeavour  in  this  section  is  to  reduce  his  argii^ 
ment  into  better  form ;  and  when  all  is  done,  it  proveth  but 
a  sorilea*  Tlie  only  commendation  that  I  can  give  it  is  this, 
that  the  matter  and  form  arc  agreeable,  both  stark  naught. 
Thus  he  argueth ;— "  That  which  is  an  agent,  worketh  ;  that 
which  worketh,  wanteth  nothing  requisite  to  produce  the  ac- 
tion; .  ,  and  consequently  is  thereof  a  sufficient  cause;  and  if 
a  sufficient  cause,  tlien  also  a  necessaty  cause ^/'  I  deny  his 
first  proposition, — that  every  ''agent  worketh/^  There  are 
causes  and  agents  in  power,  as  well  aa  in  act*  But  it  may  be, 
he  meancth  an  agent  in  act ;  then  he  proveth  the  same  by 
itself.  *  That  which  aeteth,  worketh ;'  and,  *  when  ther  re* 
tiuTied,  then  they  came  home  again/  He  takcth  pains  to 
prove  that,  which  no  man  in  his  right  wits  can  doubt  of, 
His  second  proposition  eontaineth  such  another  sublime 
point  of  apodcictical  learning,  called  "idem  per  idern^' — 
"the  same  by  tlie  same;'* — "that  which  worketh,  wanteth 
nothing  requisite  to  produce  the  action,  or  the  effect  it  pro- 
duceth/*  It  may  want  much  that  is  requisite  to  the  produc- 
tion of  that  which  it  ought  to  produce.  But  it  can  wa 
nothing  to  produce  that  wliich  it  doth  produce*  "  What 
ever  actcth,  when  it  acteth,  doth  ueccssarily  act  what  it  dot! 
act/'     He  is  still  stumbhng  upon  that  "old  foolish  rule*4L 
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What  is  all  this  to  bis  antecedent  necessity  f     His  third  pro*  Ducawmi 

position  follows, — ^^  And  cx^nsequently  is  thereof  a  sufficient  - ^^     . 

cause."  Yes,  in  his  "canting*"  lang^uage,  which  makes  "  defi- 
cience**  and  "snfficienccT"  to  be  all  one*  AVhereunto  tendeth 
all  this  ?  Hitherto  he  hath  not  advanced  one  hair's  breadth ; 
but  now  be  uniteth  all  his  force,  to  puU  down  the  castle  of 
liberty : — ^^  And  if  a  sufficient  cause,  then  also  a  necessary 
cause/'  J  denied  his  consequence,  and  gave  him  a  reason 
fiSifor  it  L — "otherwise  God  Himself  should  not  be  all-sufficient*.** 
lie  replieth,  that  God's  "  all-aufficience  siguifieth  no  more  • , 
than"  His  "omnipotencej  and  omnipotence  signitietb  no  more 
than  the  power  to  do  all  things  that  He  willv"  Yes;  God's 
infinite  power  and  sufficicnce  ought  not  to  be  limited  to 
those  things  which  He  doth  actually  will,  or  wluch  have 
actual  being ;  no  more  than  His  eternity  is  commensurable 

I    by  time-     He  was  sufficient  to  raise  up  children  to  Abndiam  [Luke  in* 
of  stones,  which  He  never  did,  and  probably  never  will  do.  **'^ 
If  God  did  all  which  He  could  do,  and  could  justly  do, 
"who**  was  able  to  " abida  it?'*    we  were  in   a  wretched  [Ps.cjtxis. 
condition.    A  covetous  person  may  have  more  than  sufficient  bi>o  ™vw- 
for  his  back  and  his  belly,  and  yet  no  will  to  bestow  it  upon  *^"'*'^ 
Idniself*    So  be  hath  proved  himself  a  "  sufficient*^  agent ; 
sufficient  to  make  this  sorites,  though  very  unsuffieient  to 
prove  his  intention • 

But  I  took  pity  on  Mm,  to  see  him  toO  himself  to  no  pur-  Pciwibie 
pose ;  and  was  contented,  out  of  grace  and  comiesy,  to  admit  JSujie  «ir**1 
theae  two  things :  first,  that  every  eftect  in  the  world  hath  ^^'y^**** 
sufficient  C4iuses  j  secondly,  that  supposing  the  dc  term  in  at  ion 
of  the  free  and  contingent  causes,  every  effect  in  the  world  is 
necessary,  that  is,  necessary  upon  supposition*     But  this  will 
do  him  no  good.     Necessity  upon  supposition  is  far  enough 
_     from  antecedent  necessity.     He  objecteth,  that  "  necessity  is 
p    only  said  truly  of  somewhat  in  future**/'     I  deny  it.     He 
proveth  it  thus; — "'Necessary*  is  that  which  cannot  possi- 
bly be  otherwise;   and  possibility  is  always  understood  of 
some  future  time*'/*     Good :  where  are  his  eyes  that  he  can- 
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not  distitigimh  between  ^potnUe'  and  'not  pamble'?  If 
Beceiamrjr  had  been  that  which  couid  possibly  be  othemroe, 
or  if  tmposKibtlity  h&d  always  reference  to  the  future  as  well 
ai  powbilttjj  he  liad  said  something.  By  thjm  argiunent  he 
might  prove,  that  ycstenlay  i*  not  past  but  to  come ;  becauie 
it  ift  not  ponftible  to  bring  back  ye^tcrday^  and  possibillQr  "  m 
always  trndentood''  of  the  time  to  come. 

But  out  of  pure  necessity  he  im  contented  to  make  use  of 
%ny  courtesy  : — "  Seeing  he  granteth  so  farourahly,  that  sttf*^ 
ficicnt  eatuies  are  necessary  cauiies,  I  shall  easily  concludu 
from  it^  that  whatsoever  those  causes  do  cause  are  nc 
antecedently*^/*  He  may  *^  easily"  prove  it,  if  he  cmi  mak^ 
possible  and  impo§sible  all  one.  1  gave  hira  an  inch,  and  hd 
takes  an  elL  I  admitted,  that  every  effect  in  the  world  is 
necessary  upon  supposition;  and  he  taketh  it  for  granted, 
that  they  are  necessary  without  supposition:  but  that  ia^ 
more  than  I  can  yield  him.  If  that  be  his  meaning,  he  had 
beat  stick  to  his  own  grounds.  But  they  will  afford  hiii 
no  more  relief  than  my  concession.  Howsoeverj  thus  he 
argueth. — 

"  If  the  necessity  of  the  thing  produced,  when  prmlucedJ 
be  in  the  same  instant  of  time  witli  the  existence  of  its  im* 
mediate  cause,  then  also  that  immediate  cause  was  in  thi 
same  instant  with  the  cause  by  which  it  was  immediately 
produced.     Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  cause  of  this  cause,! 
and  backward  eternally.     From  whence  it  will  follow,  thati 
all  the  connexion  of  the  causes  of  any  effect  from  the  begin*! 
ning  of  the  world,  are  altogether  existent  in  one  and  the 
same  instant*,"    It  is  well  that  I  meet  with  a  ''  beginning  of 
the  world/'  for  I  was  afraid  of  those  words — ^''and  so  back- 
wards eternally,"     If  his  mathematical  engines  be  such  ii»| 
these,  he  will  never  prove  so  tcmble  an  euemy  as  Arehime*' 
des*     He  proveth,  that  all  immediate  causes  and  their  par- 
ticular dintinct  otlccts  successively  were  together  in  time  at^ 
the  very  iuNtwnt  of  their  causation  successively  since  the 
ginning  of  the  world ;  but  he  lets  the  question  alone,  as  bad 
archers  do  the  butt,  wln:tlicr  the  first  cause  did  determine 
the  second  to  every  tudividual  act  which  it  doth,  neccssarilyj 
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and  irithotit  any  supposition,  and  the  second  the  third,  and 

tao  downward  to  the  lastj  of  this  he  saith  not  a  word.  %¥hcrc 
there  is  no  need  of  proof,  he  swelleth  with  arguments;  whero 
the  question  is,  he  m  silent,  I  will  shew  him  the  palpable 
absurdity  of  his  argiimeut  in  an  instance.  When  Mr.  Hobbes 
made  his  Leviathan,  his  Lenathan  and  he  were  necessarily 
coexistent  in  the  same  bistant  of  time.  So  likewise,  when 
his  father  did  beget  him,  liis  father  and  be  were  necessarily 
coexistent  in  the  sajne  instant  of  time.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  his  grandfather  and  his  great  grandfather;  and  so 
upwards  to  the  be|^nning  of  the  world.  Therefore,  Adam^s 
begetting  of  Seth  had  a  necessary  conneidon  wdth  bis  writing 
of  his  Leviathan,  so  as  to  necessitate  him  antecedently  and 
inevitably  to  write  it,  and  stnff  it  with  paradoxes.  Or  thus  *, 
— a  man  kindles  a  fire  to  warm  himself;  the  fire  and  he  arc 
necessarily  coexistent,  and  there  is  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween them;  another  man  steals  part  of  the  fire  and  bums 
B&5  a  house  with  it ;  the  fire  and  the  conflagration  are  together 
and  have  a  necessary  eonne.x.ion ;  therefore  the  kindUng  uf 
the  fire  had  a  necessary  connexion  with  the  burning  of  the 
house,  to  render  it  inevitable.  See  with  what  doughty  argu* 
ments  they  use  to  catch  dotterels. 

From  hence  he  concludeth,  that  "consequently  all  the 
time  from  the  begiuniug  of  the  w^orld,  or  from  eternity  to  this 
dayi  is  but  one  iustantV^  Better  and  better.  Why  doth  he 
not  infer  likewise,  that  the  sea  bumeth  ?  His  premisses  will 
sustain  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  MHiy  will  be  lose  bis 
cause  for  want  of  confidence  ?  If  God,  Who  is  an  infinite  es- 
sence, be  free  from  all  ^'  variableness'*  and  succession  of  time, 
must  he,  who  is  but  a  turning  shadow  upon  the  old  exchange 
of  this  world,  challenge  the  same  privilege  ?  Because  eternity 
is  a  "nunc  Mtans,^^  must  successive  parts  of  time  make  *'  one 
instant  or  '  nurw  stans*  ^"  But  he  addeth,  that  "  by  this  time"' 
I  *'know  it  is  not  sot."  He  hath  been  spinning  a  fair  thread, 
and  now  like  a  curst  cow  easts  dow  u  his  meal  with  his  foot ; — 
first,  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  is  so ;  and  then  confoas,  that 
it  "is  not  so/'  Neither  can  he  say,  that  be  proceedeth  upon 
my  grounds,  whilst  his  own  grounds  are  so  mucli  higher  than 
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Tnioe,     I  make  but  a  hTpotheticaJ  neces«it7^  which  implii 
otily  an  accidental  connexion ;  he  maketh  an  absolute  ant&' 
cedent  necessity,  which   iniplicth  a  iiecessATy  coDncxioa 
the  wliole  conjoint  series  of  causes  and  effects. 
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SJwunUto  he  tliouglit  it  good  logic'*.' 


I  cited  his  sense,  that  '^  he  conld  add  other  arguments 

He  complaineth,  that  I  *'  mif^ 
■Jbiiter  i*fif^ite"  *iia  "  words ;  which  are,  '  I  could  add,  if  I  thought  ^ 
good  logic,  the  inconvenience  of  denying  necessity,  as  that 
destroys  both  the  decrees  and  prescience  of  God  AJmightyl' 
And  arc  not  these  reason Sj  drawn  from  the  decrees  and  pre-^ 
science  of  God,  "  arguments  ?"  Or  are  they  not  his  prime 
arguments  ?  How  glad  would  this  man  he  to  find  any  litt|^l 
pretence  of  exception?  He  distinguisheth  ^' absurdities^^ 
and  "  inconveniences  ;"^ — "absurditiesi''  (he  saith)  ''ar€  impos- 
sibilities," and  it  is  a  "  good  form  of  reasoning  to  argue  from 
absurdities/'  but  not  "from  inconveniences^."  If  all  '^ahsu: 
ties"  be  ^'impossibilities/^  then  there  are  no  absurdities 
reinmi  nalurd;  for  there  can  be  no  impossibiUties.  This  it 
to  take  the  sense  of  words,  not  from  artists  in  their  own  a: 
hut  from  his  own  "imaginations'^,"  By  this  reason  there  ne^ 
was  an  absurd  speech  or  absurd  action  in  the  world ;  othi 
wise  absurdities  are  not  *^  impossibilities/^  But  lie  hath  con* 
futed  liimself  sufficiently  in  this  treatise.  One  absurdity  may 
he  greater  than  another;  and  one  ineonvenience  may  be 
greater  than  another;  but  'absurd'  and  ^inconvenient^  is  com* 
monly  the  same  thing.  That  is  absurd,  wliich  is  incongruous, 
iinreaaonable,  not  fit  to  he  heard.  Truth  itself  may  acci- 
dentally be  said  in  some  sense  to  be  inconvenient  to  some  per- 
sons at  some  times.  But  neither  absurdities  nor  iueoaTe^ 
nicnccs  in  themselves  do  flow  from  truth.  Now  let  us  tee, 
what  are  those  incoiivenieneea  wliieh  he  mentioneth  here 
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^'destroy  the  decrees  and  prescience  of  God  Almiglity."  There  Bite  ouft^t 
can  he  no  greater  '' absurd itica"  imagined^  than  these  tilings  — ~ — 
which  he  callcth  *'  inconvenienciea."  He  himself  bath  at  the 
least  ten  several  times  drawn  arguments  in  this  treatise  from  the 
prescience  of  God*  Where  was  his  logic  then  ?  or  his  memory 
now  ?  And  in  tMs  very  placCj  where  he  condemneth  it  as  "no 
good  form  of  reasoning  to  argue  from  inconveniences '/'  jct 
he  himself  doth  pmctise  ft,  and  argues  from  inconveniences. 
But  he  hath  worn  this  subject  so  thread-bare,  without  adding 
cither  new  matter  or  new  ornaraentj  that  I  will  not  weary 
tlie  reader  with  a  needleBs  repetition,  but  refer  him  to  my 
Defence  i  which  I  dare  well  trust  with  his  Animadversions. 


h^  CASTIOATION9  OF  THE  Ar^tMADVEHSlONS  ; 

^  KuusER  xxxvn. 

It  is  vain  to  talk  any  longer  of  keeping  this  controversy  mmc 
secret"'.    Neither  do  I  regard  whether  it  was  made  public  by  imbflraMon 
his  faidt  or  his  friend's'',  or  who  it  was  that  hanged  out  the  ^JZ'J|J^J^j 
ivy-bush  before  it,  to  beg  custom  and  procure  utterance  for 
his  first  fardel  of  pamdoxes.     He  thinketh  it  is  great  "  confix 

Idencc  in"  mc  to  say,  that  *'the  edge  of  his  discourse  was  so 
abated,  that  it  could  not  easily  hurt  any  rational  man,  who 
was  not  ov*er  much  possessed  with  prejudice*/'  But  I  have 
much  more  reason  to  wonder  at  his  transcendent  'confidence/ 
The  people  of  China  did  use  to  brag,  that  they  only  had  two 
eyes,  the  Europeans  one  eye,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  no 

I  eyes ;  but  he  raaketh  himself  to  be  a  very  Argus,  all  eye, 
better  sighted  than  "either  eagle  or  serpen t^,"  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  European  world  to  be  as  blind  as  moles  or  beetles,  like  so 
many  "  changelings *!"  or  '  enchanted "*'  persons  that  had  lost 
their  tenses.  For  my  part,  I  am  more  confident  since  1  &ec 
156  his  Animadversions,  than  before*  And  why  should  1  not  bo 
confident  in  this  cause  ?  Grant  ma  but  that  there  is  a  God ; 
that  He  is  just,  and  true,  and  good,  and  powerful ;  that  there 
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is  m  HaaTen,  and  »  Hell,  and  a  I^t  of  Judgment^  thmt  \ 
revaids  and  pantshiDeDts ;  that  gcmd  and  eril,  rirtue  anl 
rice,  bolmess  and  siDj  are  any  thing  more  tban  emptr  nmmes; 
that  there  is  muv  election  in  the  world;  that  adiaf»iJtioiis  and 
repreheiim0iis^  and  pmsra  and  dkprabesy  and  Uwa  and  cosh 
BidtationSy  do  signi^  any  thing;   that  eare,  and  good  en- 
deavours,  are  to  he  cherished ;  that  all  motires  to  godlineai 
and  reHgioojs  piety  are  to  be  mainlUtied :  and  I  cannot  fidi 
in  this  can^.     There  is  no  douht  but  the  best  doctTines  nttj 
be  abused ;  as  the  doctrine  of  God's  proridenoe  to  idleiiesK, 
and  His  patience  to  procrastination,  and  His  merer  to  pre- 
anmption.     But   such   abuses   do   not  flow  nece^sarilj  and 
e&sentially  from  good  doctnnes,  as  they  do  lix>m  uniirersid 
necessity.     He  telletfa  vs^  how  God  dealeth  with  those  whon 
He  *'  will  bring  to  a  blessed  end/*  and  how  He  "  hatdeiMtli" 
others V;  btit  he  telleth  ns  of  nothing  that  is  in  man^a  power 
nnder  God  to  do,  either  to  prevent  this  "  hardening/'  of  to 
attain  this  "blessed  end."    He  talketh  of  a  man's  *' examining* 
his  ways' ;  but  he  teacheth  withal,  that  a  man  is  cither  neo^^ 
titated  unresistibly  to  examine  his  ways^  or  otherwiae  it  ^H 
impossible  for  him  to  examine  them,     He  mentioneth  some 
who  '^  reason  erroneously,  If  I  shall  be  saved,  I  shall  be  aaTad, 
whether  I  walk  uprightly  or  no* ;"  but  he  teacheth  ako,  tliil 
they  are  necessitated  to  reason  erroneously ,  and  to  walk  np* 
rightly  or  not  uprightly ;  and  that  they  cannot  avoid  it  by 
the  endeavours  which  are  in  their  power*     For,  according 
his  principles,  nothing  at  all  is  in  their  power,  either  to  do,  or 
to  le4iTe  undone  ;  bnt  only  to  cry  patience,  and  slirug  up  their 
shoulders ;  and  even  this  also  is  determined  antecedently  and 
inevitably  to  their  hands*     So  he  maketh  man  to  be  a  mere 
'* foot-ball"  or  "tennis-ball  V'  smitten  to  and  fro  by  the  second 
causes,  or  a  "  top,  lashed'*  hither  and  thither^.     If  the  watch 
be  wound  up  by  the  artist^  what  have  the  wheels  to  do  to  be 
solicitoua  about  any  thing,  but  only  to  follow  the  moti 
which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  resist?     When  he  fii 
broached  this  opinion,  he  did  not  foresee  all  those  absurd  con- 
sequences which  did  attend  it;  which  might  easily  happen  to 
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a  maiij  who  buildeth  more  upon  Ms  own"imaginiitiaiis''thaa  Ducoirii» 
other  Dien's  experience :  and  being  once  engaged,  he  is  re-  ^  — 
solved  to  wade  through  thick  and  thin^  so  long  as  he  is  abl^. 


CASTlOATIOKa  OF  TH£  AKll^ADV£ASIOH8  VfOHi  TUB  POST* 
SCaiFT; — NUMBER  XXXVtll. 

We  are  now  come  to  his  last  section,  which  is  as  full  of  Soiid  ««. 
empty  and  unsignificaiit  \iiunts  as  any  of  the  former.  True  JTw^InL^r 
real  worth  useth  not  to  send  forth  so  many  bubbles  of  vain-  ^I'^nl^nli 
gloiy.  The  question  is  not,  whether  persons  "  once  publicly 
engaged*"  in  tbe  defence  of  an  opinion^  be  more  tenacious  of 
their  errorSj  than  those  who  have  no  such  prejudice ;  which 
hia  own  example  doth  confirm  sufficiently,  and  no  rational 
man  can  doubt  of;  but  whether  solid  substantial  proofs  do 
work  sooner  upon  persons  of  wit  and  learning,  than  upon 
those  who  are  ignorant,  whose  judgments  are  confused  and 
nnable  to  distinguish  between  feigned  shows  and  real  truths. 
How  should  he,  who  under§tandeth  not  the  right  state  of  the 
question,  be  so  likely  to  judge  what  reasons  ar^  convincing 
and  what  are  not,  as  be  who  doth  understand  it  7  Or  he  who 
knoweth  not  the  diijtinction  between  tliat  necessity  which  is 
absolute  and  that  which  is  only  upon  supposition^  be  a  com- 
petent judge,  whether  all  events  be  absolutely  necessary? 
He  might  even  as  well  telJ  us,  that  a  blind  man  is  more 
likely  to  hit  the  mark,  or  judge  rightly  of  colours,  than  he 
that  bath  his  sight.  He  himself  doth  half  confess  as  much  ; 
— "  I  confess,  the  more  solid  a  man*s  wit  is,  the  better  will 
solid  reasons  work  upon  him?."  What  is  it  then  tliat  dis- 
gusteth  him  ?  It  is  the  addition  of  that  which  I  "call  learning, 
that  is  to  say,  much  reading  of  other  men^s  doctrines,  without 
weighing  them  with  his  own  thoughts*."  When  did  eitlicr  I 
or  any  man  else  ever  call  that  learning, — to  '*read"  authors 
"without  weighing  them  ?"  Such  extravagant  expressions  be- 
come none  but  blunderers,  who  are  able  to  say  nothing  to  the 
question  when  it  is  truly  stated.  But  I  wonder  what  it  is 
whicli  he  calletli  learning.  Nothing  but  a  fantastic  opInwMw 
ireie^  joined  with  a  supercilious  contempt  of  all  otlier  men 

«  [Q«.»   AnimMlr,   upiii   Antw,  i»         *  [I Lid.] 
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of  men^ 


P  A  a  T    that  are  wiser  or  leameder  than  himself,  mnkijig  the  ptiTmfe 

■ —  thoughts  of  ignorant  persons  to  be  the  standard  and  public 

^a]  of  truth.  As  the  scholar  thinketh,  so  the  bell  cUnketk 
If  there  were  nothing  else,  this  alone— to  except  »g»iiist  them 
who  slioukl  be  both  his  jurors  and  his  judges — were  enough  to 
render  him  and  all  his  paradoxes  suspeetcd.  Let  him  re- 
member who  saidj  *' Learning  hath  no  enemy  but  iguorance.^ 
If  he  hud  ever  read  those  authors  whom  be  eotidemnel 
namely,  ''the  Fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Cburch%"  his 
Bumption  had  been  somewhat  more  tolerable^  though  too 
but  to  condemn  them  all  before  he  crer  read  any  i^ 
rcquireth  a  prophetical  light,  to  which  he  is  no 
In  the  mean  time  he  would  have  his  readers  beHere,  that 
what  IS  done  by  him  upon  design,  merely  to  hide  kis  own 
ignomnce,  is  done  out  of  depth  of  judgment  ^  Like  the  ft 
in  the  fable,  which  having  lost  his  tail  by  mischance, 
suaded  all  his  fellows  to  cut  off  theirs,  as  unprofitable 
burdens. 

The  philosopher  divided  men  into  three  ranks :  some, 
knew  good  and  were  williiig  to  teach  others ;  these  he 
were  like  Gods  amongst  men :  others^  who  though  they  knew 
not  mueb,  yet  were  willing  to  learn ;  these  he  said  were  like 
men  among  beasta :  and  lastly,  some  who  knew  not  good, 
and  yet  despised  such  as  should  teach  them;  these  lie 
esteemed  m  beaata  among  men*".  | 

Wiere-aa  he  talketh  of  such  as  "  requite  those  who  endea^  J 
Tonr  to  instruct  them  at  their  own  iutreaty  with  rerHing^^H 
terms*',  although  he  dictate  more  willingly  than  dispute^^ 
where  no  man  may  contradict  him;  yet  neither  do  I  take 
him  to  be  of  the  rank  of  '  instnictors,'  before  he  htmaelf 
hath  first  learned ;  nor  is  he  able  to  bring  so  much  as  one 
in  stance  of  any  ^'reviling,''  or  so  much  as  discourteous  Ian- 

*  f  i>eft?iji'e.  Nambw  ^m-iU.  tbove  p. 
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tii^kcth  no 
man  oare- 


gnage,  thrDiighout  my  Defence*     If  his  back  was  galled  Di^luukse 

before,  and  that  make  him  over  sensible  and  sa^^picioua  of  an 

affront  where  none  waa  intended,  who  can  help  it?  But  now, 
lie  himself  having  shewed  so  much  scorn  and  petulance  in  hia 
Animadversionsj  thongh  I  have  abstained  from  all  '^  reviling'* 
termSj  yet  I  have  tempered  my  ttjie  so  as  to  let  him  plainly 
see^  that  he  is  not  so  ranch  regarded,  nor  half  so  formidable 
an  adversary,  as  he  vainly  imagineth, 

III  the  next  place^  he  setteth  down  eight  conclnsions,  The  doc- 
which  he  dreameth  that  he  hath  proved  in  this  treatise*. 
m  good  beating  of  a  proud  man.  Though  he  be  thrown  Hat 
upon  his  back  at  every  turn,  yet  he  hath  the  confidence  to  [^'Jj^'j^y^ 
proclaim  his  own  achievements  with  a  silver  trumpet,  when 
they  do  not  deserve  to  be  piped  upon  an  oaten  reed,  I 
will  make  him  a  fair  offer.  If  he  have  proved  ajiy  one 
of  them,  or  be  able  to  prove  any  one  of  thcmj  I  will 
yield  Mm  all  the  rest*  Besides  the  notorious  falsehood  of 
them  allj  the  two  last  are  apparently  ridiculous ; — that  the 
doctrine  of  liberty  is  *^un  error,  that  maketh  men,  by 
imagining  they  can  repent  when  they  will,  neglect  their 
duties  ;"  and,  moreover,  "  makes  them  unthankful  for  GotFs 
graces,  by  thinking  them  to  proceed  from  the  natural  ability 
of  their  own  wiU^,"  The  doctrine  of  liberty  from  superstoical 
necessity  doth  neither  make  men  "  truncoi^'  nor  "  sucnkffOM** 
— neither  stupid  blocks  void  of  all  activity,  nor  yet  sacri- 
legiously  to  rob  God  of  llis  honour.  We  know  and  acknow- 
ledge, that  both  free  will,  and  the  good  use  of  free  will  in 
repentance  and  aU  other  aets  of  gratitude  towards  God,  is 
from  God,  and  proeeedeth  from  grace*  These  inferences 
which  he  makes,  are  no  conaequcncea  of  our  doctrine,  but  Ids 
own  drowsy  dreams.  All  men  that  are  not  blinded  with  pre- 
judice, do  see  clearly,  that  it  is  his  desperate  doctrine  of  in- 
evitable necessity,  which  "  maketh  men  to  neglect  their 
duties,"  by  teaching  them  to  beUeve,  that  though  they  he 
impenitent  or  unthankful,  yet  it  was  not  at  all  in  their  power 
to  have  been  otherwise;  they  are  as  they  must  he,  and  as 
God  hath  ordained  and  necessitated  them  to  be, 

lie  takcth  me  up  for  **  saying  unskilfully,  that  the; 
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dispute  philoiophicaJlT  of  God,  ascribe  onto  Him  no 
faculties*."  Indeed  1  do  not  wonder,  if  he  who  ascribes  W 
God  "  potentialities"  and  "ffaccessiTc  duration  »»/*  who  deitiei 
that  the  Divine  snbitance  i»  indirisible*,  and  saith  that  "*ar/ifir 
mmpiieissimfiy  signifieth  nothingj,"  who  makes  an  "  incorpo- 
real substance"*  to  be  a  ** contradiction^,**  do  make  Mim  Ukewbe 
to  be  componnded  of  substance  and  faculties.  But  thcr  who 
penetrate  deeper  into  the  nglj  consequences  of  these  bi>ld 
and  blind  aflsertions^  who  consider,  that  whatsoever  is  tnily 
infinite  is  not  C4ipable  of  any  "  variation  or  shadow  of  turning 
by  change/'  and  that  whatsoever  is  infinitelj  perfect  in  itself 
cannot  be  further  perfected  by  the  supplemental  addition  of 
any  faculties  or  acddeuts,  will  not  judge  my  aasertion  to  be 
'^nnskilful/'  but  his  paradoxes  to  be  dishonourable  to  the 
Divine  nature^  and  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  God. 

His  reason  of  this  reprehension  is,  liecause  *^to  dispnteui 
philosophically  is  to  dispute  by  natural  reason  and  from  prin- 
ciples evident  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  to  dispute  of  the 
faculties  and  proprieties  of  the  subject  whereof  they  treat*/* 
What?  Whether  they  have  any  faculties  or  no?  That  were 
very  hard.  It  secmeth,  that  Christian  philosoplie!^  are  not 
philosophers  with  bim*  And  why  may  not  a  philosopher 
make  u^^e  of  Dirine  rcFelatiou  ?  But  let  him  not  trouble  him- 
self about  this.  This  truth  hiith  been  sufficiently  desired 
ab^ady  by  the  light  of  natural  reason.  Either  the  Divine 
essence  is  in^nitely  perfect  in  itself,  or  God  is  not  God ,-  and 
if  it  be  infinitely  perfect  in  itself^  it  cannot  be  fiirthcr  per- 
fected by  any  faculties. 

He  saith,  he  '*  would  fain  know  of**  me  '*  what  improper 
faculties**  I  ^'  ascribe  to  God™/*  I  ascribe  no  faculties  at  all 
to  God,  except  it  be  anthropopathetically ;  as  the  Scripture 
ascribes  eyes  and  hands  to  God ;  which  must  be  understood 
as  is  betecming  the  majesty  of  OkhI  He  addeth,  that  I 
'^know  not  how  to  make  it  good  that  the  will  and  understand- 
ing of  God  aje  faculties,  and  yet  will  have  these  words — '  His 
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iindcratanding  and  Hii  wiU  are  His  very  essence' — to  pass  for 
au  aiiom  of  philosophy"."  It  is  true,  I  "know  not  how"  to 
make  them  faculties  in  God,  speaking  properly;  and  yet  I 
doubt  not  of  this  tiruth,  that  God's  understanding  and  His 
will  are  His  very  essence.  And  this  very  objection  shewcth 
clearly,  that  he  neither  understandeth  me  nor  himself.  This 
axiooij — that  the  will  and  the  understanding  of  God  are  His 
very  essence, — is  a  fit  mediuiD  to  prove  they  are  no  faculties. 
"Quwqmdesi  iuDeo  esi  ipseDem^  " — "Whatsoever  is  in  God,  is 
Gt>d,"  If  he  have  any  thing  to  say  against  it,  why  is  he  silent  ? 
That  God  is  incomprehensible^  and  that  His  nature  can 
neither  be  expressed  nor  conceived  perfectly  by  mortal  men, 
is  a  truth  undeniable,  not  to  be  doubted  of  p.  How  should 
finite  reason  be  able  to  comprehend  an  infinite  perfection  ? 
And  therefore  they  who  do  search  too  curiously  into  the 
majesty  of  God,  or  define  His  nature  too  saucily  and  pre- 
sumptuously, are  justly  to  be  reprehended.  The  pipe  can 
convey  the  water  no  higher  than  the  fountain's  head*  But, 
on  the  other  side,  seeing  "  the  invisible  things  of  Him^  that 
is,  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead,"  are  **  clearly  seen  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,"  and  seeing  He  hath  given  us  His 
word  to  be  "a  light  unto  our  feet  and  a  lanthorn  unto  our 
paths/*  not  to  endeavour  soberly  and  humbly  to  know  God, 
so  far  as  He  is  represented  to  us  by  the  creatures  and  re- 
vealed unto  us  in  the  Scriptures,  to  tlie  end  we  may  glorify 
Him  as  God  and  help  others  to  know  Him  and  glorify  Him 
aright,  is  ineiccusable  ingratitude*  It  is  not  then  si  mply  tlie  in- 
quiring into  or  the  discoursing  of  the  nature  of  Gud»  but  the 
transgressing  of  the  right  manner  and  due  bounds  of  our  in- 
quiry, which  is  unlawfuL  The  Fathers  disputed  well  from 
the  nature  of  God  against  the  i\jithropomorpbitcs^<  So  did 
St.  Paul  against  the  idolatrous  Athenians  ; — "  Forasmuch  as 
we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  and  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being  iu  Him  and  from  Him^  we  ought  not  to  think,  that  the 
Godhead  is  like  unto  gold  and  silver  or  stone  graven  with 
art/*     I  acknowledge^  that  though  all  possible  perfection 
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ought  to  be  ascribed  to  God*  yet  the  safest  way  to  express 
Him  19  by  negative  attributeg.  Admit  but  one  negBtiv^e  attri- 
bute, which  all  men  must  admits  aud  do  admit,  that  believe  a 
God ;  and  I  will  easily  evince  aU  the  rest  fir om  thence  t  that 
iSj  that  He  is  actually  infinite,  or  an  iudirisible  unity  of 
infinite  perfection.  If  God's  Being  be  infinite,  then  it  is  not 
by  sncceasire  duration.  In  successive  duration^  something  is 
added  every  minute ;  but  to  that  which  is  iufiuite,  Dothing 
can  be  added.  Again,  if  God  be  actiially  infinite,  then  He  is 
not  divisible  nor  materiate  nor  corporal,  uor  hath  parts  with* 
out  parts :  an  aggregation  of  finite  parts  catinot  make  up  an 
infinite  being.  If  God  be  actually  infinite,  then  His  under- 
standing and  His  wiU  arc  not  distinct  faculties;  then  Hia 
goodness  and  Ills  wisdom  and  His  justice  and  His  truth  are 
not  distinct  qualities-  For  if  His  will  be  without  His  under- 
standing, or  His  justice  without  His  wisdom,  then  His  under-* 
standing  and  His  wisdom  are  not  infinite ;  for  that  only  is 
infinite,  without  which  nothing  is  or  can  be.  It  is  not  thcro-j 
fore  enough  to  ascribe  unto  God  whatsoever  is  "  honourable  ^''^ 
unless  we  do  it  in  an  honourable  manner,  that  isj  infinitely 
and  that  we  can  never  do,  but  by  raakiiig  Him  "an  iiidi^ 
idsible  unity  of  infinite  being  and  peiiectiou  :"  not  aoci^ 
dental,  but  essential,  or  transcendent  perfection,  Ue  who 
calleth  God  '^most  perfect"  (though  T.  IL  see  it  not),  comes 
short  of  that  honour  which  is  due  to  God.  "Most  pcriect"sJ3 
is  but  a  degree  of  comparisou.  But  he  who  calleth  Mim  per- 
fecHon  itself,  acknowledgethj  that  all  the  perfection  of  the 
creatures  is  by  participation  of  His  iufinitc  perfection,  Sueh 
errors  as  these  formerly  recited,  do  deserve  another  manner 
of  refutation.  And  when  he  is  in  his  lucid  intervals,  lie 
himself  acknowledgeth  what  I  say  to  be  true, — tliat  God  19 
incomprehensiblo  and  immatc?rijil  ;~and  he  himself  provetli 
so  much  from  this  verj"  attribute  of  God,  that  He  is  infinite* 
— "  Figure  is  not  attributed  to  God,  for  every  figure  is  finite  ;| 
neither  can  He  be  comprehended  by  us,  . ,  for  whutsoever  woj 
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conceive  is  fiaite ;  . .  •  nor  hath  lie  parts^  which  are  attributed 
only  to  finite  things ;  .  .  nor  is  He  more  than  one^  there  can 
be  but  one  infinite,^' 

\\Tierea8  I  called  Hell  "the  true  Tophet*,"  he  telleth  lis 
g^ravelyj  that  "  Tophct  was  a  place  not  far  from  the  walls  of 
Hierusaleni,  and  conseqnently  on  the  earth";"  adding^  after 
hh  boasting  manner,  that  "  be  cannot  imagine  what"  I  "  will 
say  to  this  in*'  my  "answer  to"  his  "Leviathan,  nnleaa''  I  '^say 
that  by  the  true  Tophet  in  this  place  is  meant  a  not  true 
Tophct"/*  Whosoever  answereth  his  Leviathan,  will  be  more 
troubled  with  his  extravagancies  than  with  his  argumenta. 
Doth  he  not  know,  that  almost  all  things  happened  to  them 
aa  figures  ?  There  may  be  a  true  mystical  Tophet  as  well  m 
a  literal  [  and  there  is  a  true  mystical  Gehenna  or  valley  of 
Hinnom  as  well  as  a  literal  He  that  should  say,  that 
Christ  is  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  or  the  Church  the  true 
Hierusalem,  or  John  Baptist  the  true  Elias^  may  weU  justify 
it  without  saying,  that  by  the  true  Paschal  Lamb  m  meant 
no  true  Paschal  Lamb,  or  by  the  true  Hierusalcm  no  true 
Uierusalcm,  or  by  the  true  Elias  no  true  EEas.  What  poor 
stuff  is  this ! 

And  so  he  conclndcth  his  Animadversion  with  a  rapping 
paradox  indeed  :■ — "  True  religion  conaisteth  in  obedience  to 
Clu"ist*8  lieutenantsj  and  in  giving  Go<l  such  honour  both  in 
attributes  and  actions,  as  they  in  their  several  lieutenancies 
shall  ordain^.*'  That  sovereign  princes  are  God's  lieutenanta 
upon  earth,  no  man  doubtcth;  but  how  come  they  to  be 
"  Christ's  lieutenants"  with  him  ?  who  teach eth  expressly, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  to  begin  till  the  general 
Eesiurection**  His  errors  come  ao  thick,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  take  notice  of  them  all ;  yet  if  he  h\v\  resolved  to  maintain 
his  paradox^  it  had  been  ingenuously  done  to  take  notice  of 
my  reiisons  against  it  in  this  place. 

Firat,  "  what  if  the^'  sovereign  "  magistrate  shall  be  no 
Christian  himself 5^  ?**  Is  a  heathen  or  ^Ldtonietau  prince  the 
"  lieutenant  of  Christ,"  or  a  fit  infallible  judge  of  the  contro- 
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versies  of  Christian  religion  ?  Are  all  his  Christian  aubjecu 
-  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  idols  or  blaspheme  Christ  upcm  Im 
command  V  Certainly  ke  giveth  the  same  latitude  of  power 
and  right  to  heathen  and  Mahometan  princes  that  he  doth 
to  Christian  ;  there  is  the  same  submission  to  both  ; — "  I 
authorise  and  give  up  my  right  of  governing  myself  to  this 
man* ;"— whom  he  maketh  to  be  "  a  mortal  God  V  To  him 
alone  he  ascribeth  the  right  to  aUow  and  disallow  of  all  doc« 
tTincs%  all  forms  of  worship,  all  miraclea,  all  revelationa*** 
And  most  plainly  in  the  forty-second  and  forty-third  chap- 
ters of  his  Leviathan,  where  he  teacheth  obedience  to  infidel 
princes  m  all  tldiigs,  even  to  the  denial  of  Christj  to  be  ne- 
cessary by  the  law  of  God  and  nature '^^ 

My  second  reason  in  this  place  was  this  : — **  what  if  the 
magistrate  shall  command  contrary  to  the  law  of  God?  must 
we  obey  him  rather  than  God*^  ?"  lie  confesseth,  that  Christ 
"ought  to  be  obeyed  rather  than .  *  His  Heuteoant  upon  earth^,^ 
Thia  is  a  plain  concession^  rather  than  an  answer*  But  he 
furtlier  add cth, that'* the  question  is  not  who  is  to  be  obeyed, 
but  what  be  his  commniids^^'  Most  vainly.  For  if  true  reli- 
gion do  consist  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  sove- 
reign prince,  then  to  be  truly  religious  it  is  not  needful  to 
inquire  further  than  what  he  commandcth,  *'  Frustra  fii  per 
piura  quod  fieri  potest  per  pandora. ^^  Either  he  must  make 
the  sovereign  prince  to  be  infallible  in  all  hia  commands  con*, 
ceming  religion ;  which  we  see  by  experience  to  be  tiihe,  and 
he  liimself  confesseth,  that  they  may  command  their  subjec 
to  deny  Christ':  or  else  the  authority  of  the  soven^ign  print 
doth  justify  to  his  subjects  whatsoever  he  commands ;  luad 
then  they  may  obey  **  Cluist^s  lieutenant*^  as  safely  witbou 
danger  of  punishment  as  Himself. 

My  third  i-cason  was  this  ; — if  true  religion  do  consist  in 
ol>ed]encc  to  the  commands  of  the  sovereign  prince,  then  tli 
sovereign  prince  is  **  the  git>und  and  piUar  of  truth,"  nc 
the  Church*^  but  the  Church  is  "  the  ground  and  pUltir  of 
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S60  tnith/'  not  the  sovereign  prince : — ''  These  things  write  I  DtsroQ«i« 
unto  thee/*  &c,,  '*  that  thou  mayest  know  how  thou  oughtest       " '_- 
to  behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  u,  [I6.] ' 
of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth/'     Wiat 
the  Church  sigmfieth  in  this  place^  may  be  demonstratively 
collected^   both   from    the  words   themselves, — wherein  he 
caUeth  it  '^  the  house  of  God,"  which  appellation  cannot  be 
applied  to  a  single  savercigUj  much  less  to  a  heathen  prince, 
as  their  sovereign  then  was, — and  likewise  by  the  things 
written,  which  were  directions  for  the  ordering  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal persons. 

The  last  argument  used  by  me  in  this  place  was  ad  hommem^ 
— ''why  then  is  T*  H,  of  a  different  mind  from  his  so\*ereign 
and  from  the  laws  of  the  land  concerniug  the  attributes  of 
God**/*  and  the  religions  worship  which  is  to  he  given  to  Hiui? 
The  cations  and  constitutions  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  their  discipline,  and  form  of  Divine  worship^ 
were  all  confirmed  by  royal  authority.  And  yet  Mr,  Hobbes 
made  no  scruple  to  assume  to  himself,  that  which  he  denicth 
to  all  other  subjects,  "  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  V*  op 
of  true  and  false  religion,  and  a  judgment  of  what  is  con- 
sonant to  the  law  of  nature  and  Scripture,  diflcrent  from 
the  commands  of  his  sovereign  and  the  judgment  of  all  his 
fellow  -  sub j  ects ;  as  appeareth  by  his  book  De  Che^  printed 
in  the  year  1642.  Neither  can  he  pretend,  that  he  was  then 
a  local  subject  to  another  prince'^;  for  be  differed  more  from 
him  in  religion,  than  from  his  own  natural  sovereign. 

This  paradox  bath  been  confuted  before*,  and  some  of  those 
gross  absiu*dities  which  flow  from  it  represented  to  the 
reader ;  to  all  which  he  may  add  these  following  reasons, — 

First,  true  rebgion  cannot  consist  in  any  thing  which  is 
sinful ;  but  obedience  to  sovereign  princes  may  be  sinfuh 
Tbis  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Jeroboam,  who  established 
idolatry  in  his  kingdom.     And  the  text  saithj  "  This  thing  i  Kjn^sii 
beeame  a  sin,"     It  may  be  he  will  say,  this  idolatrous  wor-  ^* 
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ahip  was  e  ein  in  Jeroboam^  not  in  the  people,  who  ol 
him*     But  the  te&t  taketh  awziy  this  evasion^  braudiog  hiiii 
ordinarily  witli  tbia  mark  of  infeniy,  "  Jeroboam^  the  smi  of 
Kebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sio/' 

Secondly,  true  religion  cannot  consist  in  obedience  to  con- 
tradictory comuiaudsj  but  the  commands  of  sovereign 
are  often  coutradictonr  one  to  another.  One  commani 
to  worship  Christ,  another  forbiddcth  it.  One  forbiddeth  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  idols,  another  commandcth  it.  Yea,  tlie  smme 
person  may  both  forbid  idolatry  in  general,  and  yet  antlioriie 
it  in  particular;  or  forbid  it  by  the  pubhc  laws  of  the 
countr^%  and  yet  authorise  it  by  bis  personal  commands,       ^^ 

Third  lyj  trne  religion  is  always  justified  in  the  sight  Q^H 
God ;  hut  obedience  to  the  commands  of  sovereign  priucea  is 
not  always  jufitilicd  in  the  sight  of  God,  This  is  clearly  proved 
out  of  his  own  express  words  i — *'  Whatsoever  is  commanded 
by  the  sovereign  power,  is  as  to  the  subject  (though  not  so 
always  in  the  sight  of  God)  justified  by  their  command  ^.^^h 
Whence  it  is  evident^  by  his  own  confession,  that  the  wiekeo^^ 
commands  of  sovereign  princes  are  not  justified  by  their  own 
royal  authority,  but  are  mcked  and  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
God.  And  cotiaequently  that  of  the  Apostle  hath  place  here, 
Adsif .  19.  ^— "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  uuKi 
yon  more  than  unto  God,  judge  yo/*  True  reHgion  hatli 
always  reference  unto  God, 

Fourthly,  true  religion  doth  not  consist  in  obedience  to 
any  laws  whatsoever  which  are  repugnant  to  the  moral  law  of 
God  or  to  the  law  of  natxu!^*  This  proposition  is  granted  by 
himself; — "The  laws  of  nature  are  immutable  and  eternal''  f* 
and,  "  All  writers  do  agree  that  the  law  of  nature  is  the  same 
with  the  moral  Jaw*;"  again,  "  Sovereigns  are  all  subjects  to 
tlie  law  of  nature,  because  such  laws  be  Divine,  and  cannot 
by  any  man  or  commonwealth  be  abrogated^;"  and,  "In  all 
things  not  contrary  to  the  moral  law,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
law  of  nature,  all  subjects  are  bound  to  obey  that  of  Divine 
law,  which  m  declared  to  be  so  by  the  laws  of  the  common- 

"■  I^viatli.,  [Pt,  IL]  c.mi.[p*  117,]      n*tiirftlcni  ejittdcm  «Me  cum  legv  m^ 
"  Ue   CUe,  c,  iii.  f  29.  [p.  38.—      r^  ctmsentuitit  omnift  sciipion^**  ] 
"  Lcg«s  ntiiiraf  immuUbiVci  ct  wtem«         r  Levialh,.  fPt.  ILl  c.  xiwl  fa. 

"  [IW,]   $  31.  [p.  38.— "Lcg^m 
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wealth**."    But  the  commaiids  of  a  eovereign  pmce  may  be  Disc^iftSE 

repugnant  not  only  to  the  moral  law  or  the  law  of  nature, — 

but  even  to  the  laws  of  the  commanwealth.  This  assumption 
is  proved  four  ways.  Firat,  by  his  own  confession ; — "  It  is 
manifest  euough,  that  when  a  man  rccciveth  two  contrary  com- 
mandi^  and  knows  that  one  of  them  is  God's,  he  ought  to  obey 
that  and  not  the  other  ^■'  If  there  can  be  no  such  contrary 
comtmiudsj  then  it  ia  not  "  manifest/'  uor  yet  true.  Secondly, 
this  is  proved  by  his  resolution  of  two  queries*  The  first  is 
this, — *'  whether  the  city^*  (or  the  sovereign  prince)  "  be  to 
be  obeyed,  if  he  command  directly  to  do  any  thing  to  the  con- 
tumely of  God,  or  forbid  to  worship  God;" — to  which  he 
answereth  directly,  *^  non  esse  Qhediendum' '—ihnt  "  he  ought 
not  to  be  obeyed;"  and  he  gives  this  reason, — because  the  sub- 
jects, "  before  the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  had  no 
right  to  deny  the  honour  due  nnto  God,  ajid  therefore  could 
transfer  no  right  to  command  such  things  to  the  coraraon- 
wealth*/*  The  like  he  hath  in  his  Lenathau;^ — "Actions 
wbich  do  natiunUy  signify  conttmicly,  ,  .  ciinnot  by  human 
power  be  made  a  part  of  Divine  worship*.'*  As  if  the  denial 
of  Christ  upon  a  sovereign's  command  {which  he  jiLstifieth) 
were  not  coutumelious  to  Christ ;  or  as  if  subjects,  before  the 
constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  had  any  right  them- 
selves to  deny  Christ*  But  such  palpable  contradictions  are 
no  novelties  with  him.  How  doth  true  religion  consist  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  a  sovereign,  if  his  commands 
maybe  contumelious  to  God,  and  deny  Ilim  that  worship  wliich 
is  due  unto  Him  by  the  eternal  and  immutable  law  of  nature, 
and,  if  he  ^^be  not  to  be  ob^ed''  in  such  commands?  His 
second  question  is,~"  If  a  sovereign  prince  should  command 
himself  to  be  worshipped  with  Divine  worship  and  attributes, 
whether  he  ought  to  be  obeyed  f^  to  which  he  answereth, 
that  *' although  kings  should  command  it,  yet  we  ought  to 
abstain  from  such  attributes  as  signify  his  independence  npon 
God,  or  immortality,  or  infinite  powcr^  or  the  like,  and  from 


*i  Lev Uth,,  [  Pt,  I L]  c.  jcxvt  [  p.  149.  ] 
'    Ibid,.    [PL     III,]    c.    xUiu    [p, 
321,1 

*  i>e  Civc.  c.  IT,  I  la  pj,  190,— 
*'  Pninot  an  Hon  lequAtiu  obedkndimi 
cititAti  <?»■#,  «i  directs  unperet  Deimi 
conhiinflili     &fHcere',     rel     prohtbeat 


dieaduin  , . .  Neqnestiiiii  tuibull  qm»- 
quatn  aAtc  dritaleiJi  coB»1il)ittin)i  comm 
qm  Deiun  regnvn  Ajn^oireniutt  Jus 
ncgandi  bonoTQm  Ipsl  inde  detntiuiv 
nequ«  9rga  jut  uIia  irnperaiidi  in  «ivi^ 
talem  ti»ii§rerTe  potuS  L  "  ] 
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mv    sucli  actions  m  do  signify  the  samej  as,  to  pimr  unto  TiHii 
^^^^  being  absent,  to  ask  those  things  of  him  which  none  but  Oud 
can  give,  m  rain  and  fair  weather,  or  to  aif  er  saerificte  la 
Mm'*/'     Then  true  religion  may  sometimes  consist  in  disobe* 
dienee  to  the  commands  of  sovereign  princes.     Thirdly,  tJiAt 
the  commands  of  sovereign  princes  in  point  of  reli^on  tmj^^ 
be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  (which  needeth  no  new  ptt>^HI 
mulgation  or  reception),  doth  appear  by  all  those  duties^  inter*  ~ 
nal  and  external,  which  by  his  own  confession  nature  dattj 
enjoin  us  to  perform  towards  God,  and  all  which  may  be  %ni 
have  been  countermanded  by  sovereign  princes ;  as,  to  iicknov-l 
ledge  the  existence  of  God,  His  unity.  His  infiniteness,  Hit  I 
providence,  His  creation  of  the  world,  His  omnipotence^  Hisj 
eternity,  His  ineonaprehensibihty,  His  ubiquity ;  to  waraWp 
Him  and  Him  only,  with  Divine  worship,  with  prayers,  witl 
thanksgivings,  with  oblations,    and  with  all  expressions  af| 

ilt. 4.  honour*-  Lastly,  this  is  proved  by  examples.  Kebncbad- 1 
*^Ki.  rL  7.  nezzar  commanded  to  worship  a  golden  image.  And  Daritis 
made  a  decree,  tliat  no  man  should  **  ask  any  petition  of 
any  God  or  man  for  thirty  daj*s  save  of  the  king  only/'  Yet 
the  transgression  of  both  these  commands  of  sovereign 
princes  was  justified  by  God  lis  true  rehgion. 

Fifthly,  Clnist  will  deny  no  man  before  His  Father  for  true 
religion;    but  those  who  deny  Christ  before  men,  to  ftJfil 
M«.  X,  ai  the  commands  of  an  earthly  prince,  "  He  vrill  deny  before  His 
Father  Which  is  in  Heaven."    And  therefore  Christ  en- 
coTirageth  His  disciples  against  these  dangers,  which  might  J 
fall  u})ou  them  by  disobedience  to  such  unlawfid  commands  1 1 
— "  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  tcii 
kill  the  soul ;  but  ratljer  fear  Him,  Which  is  able  to  destroy 
both  body  and  sotd  in  Hell,"     But  Mr,  Hobbes  hath  found  J 
out  an  evasion  for  such  renegadoes  : — "  Whatsoever  a  snb«] 


and  2a 


§1  IS.  p.  19 L — ^'*  Si  is  homo  vd  ^ijiyriA, 
eui  CDmrnU^  ctt  surnma  potestu  eivi- 
tatii,  jubeat  se  coU  attributlsct  ndtioni- 
bus  illifi  quibua  colendus  est  Deua, 
quffri  potest  an  obedUndiim  sit*"  And 
pp.  191,  192.— "  AuHbtJtis  .  .  ,  qiiibus 
aigiiificamuii  sentlr^  ti<m  homiti(?m  ali- 
quern  iU  lmp«riujii  haWfe  ut  a  Deo 
non  dppendeat,  ¥el  c«*e  inimcirtaleJiit 
^eJ  potendtt'  infinity p  el  aimiUft,  (|u&tii* 


i|aam  jubeaiit  ritgen,  abitiiienduin  cftj 
dcut  et  actionibus  idem  aigoMomtibiiSv 
ut  precari  absent em^  rogape  ««  qtM 
aolut  Deiis  dafe  potest^  ut  pltiTijii  ct 
serenitfttem^  ofTerr^  ei  qus  sotus  Deus 
aecipere  potest,  ut  hoWausta.  vcl  cul- 
turn  cxhibt-re  quo  major  cxhibcrj  non 
po|efit»  ut  sAcrificiuHL*'] 
•  De  Cive,  e.  srv,  [4  14.  IS,  pp.  182— 
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ject  is  compelled  to  in  obedience  to  his  sovereign^  and  doth  Diucouhsi: 

it  not  in  order  to  his  own  mind  but  in  order  to  the  law  s  of ^- — 

his  country,  that  action  is  not  his  but  hia  sovereign's  ;  nor  is 
it  he,  that  in  this  case  dcnieth  Christ  before  men,  but  hia 
governor,  and  the  law  of  his  country^/'  If  this  fig-leaf 
wonld  have  aencd  the  turn,  Shadrach,  Meshach^  and  Abed*  [D«m»iii.) 
nego  needed  not  to  have  been  cast  into  the  fiery  fiu*nace. 
For  though  they  had  worshipped  the  golden  image^  by  this 
doctrine  they  had  not  been  idolaters,  but  Nebucliadnezzar 
only  and  his  princes.  If  this  were  true,  Daniel  might  have  [Dam.  tij 
escaped  the  lions'  den.  If  he  had  forebome  his  praises  to  God, 
Darius  had  been  faulty,  and  not  he.  But  these  holy  saints 
were  of  another  mind.  I  hope,  though  he  might  in  hia  baste 
and  passion  censure  the  blessed  Martyrs  to  be  "fools*'* 
(which  were  so  many,  that  there  were  five  thousand  for  every 
day  in  the  ycar^  except  the  Calends  of  January,  when  the 

■  heathens  were  so  intent  upon  their  devotians,  that  they  neg- 
lected the  slaughter  of  the  poor  Christians*),  yet  he  will  not 

*»62  esteem  himself  wiser  thmi  DaiiicL     **  Behold  thou  art  wiser  Eiek. 

■  than  Daniel/'  was  a  hyperbolical  or  rather  an  ironical  ex-  "^*"'  ^ 
pression.     "With  the  heart  man  beheveth  unto  righteous- Rcmu  x.  lo. 
ness^  and  with  the  mouth  is  confession  made  unto  salvation/' 
If  a  man  deny  Christ  with  his  month,  the  faith  of  the  heart 
will  not  serve  his  tuni. 

Sixthly,  Christ  dcnounceth  damnation  to  all  those,  who 
for  saving  of  their  lives  do  deny  their  religion^  and  promiaeth 
eternal  hfc  to  all  those,  who  do  seal  the  truth  of  their 
Christian  faith  with  their  blood,  against  the  commands  of 
heathenish  magistrates.  "  Whosoever  wiH  save  his  life  shall  {Luke  iv^ 
lose  it,  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  i/iJ^j 
it."  Christ  doth  not  promise  eternal  life  for  \iolation  of  true 
religion. 

Lastly,  no  Christian  sovereign  or  commonwealth  did  ever 
assume  any  such  authority  to  themselves,  never  any  subjects 
did  acknowledge  any  such  power  in  their  sovereigns,  never 
any  writer  of  politicsi  either  waking  or  dreaming,  did  ever 


*  tSee  hbovv  ^,  590.  note  g,  J 

*  fiicTOiL«  EpisL  ad  Chroiiuit.     [P. 
If.  Tnet.  vi.  EpUt  40.  tntcT   Epi*t- 
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fancy  such  an  unlimited  power  and  autlioritj  in  princes,  w 
this  which  he  ascribeth  to  them ; — not  only  to  make,  but  to 
justify,  all  doctrines,  all  laws^  all  religions,  all  actions  of  theii 
Rubjecta^  by  their  commands : — as  if  God  Almighty  had  re- 
served only  sovereign  princes  under  His  own  jurisdiction,  and 
quitted  all  the  rest  of  mankind  to  kings  and  commonweaWis. 
"  In  vain  ye  worship  Me,  teaching  for  doctrine  the  command- 
ments of  men ;"  that  is  to  say,  making  true  religiou  la 
consist  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  men.  If  priiiisei 
were  heavenly  angels,  free  from  all  ignorance  and  pasdcmSb 
such  an  unlimited  power  might  better  became  them.  But 
being  mortal  men,  it  is  djtngerous ;  lest  Phaeton-like,  by  their 
violence  or  nnskilfuhiess,  they  put  the  whole  empire  into  a 
flame.  It  were  too  much,  to  make  their  unlawful  eommanda 
piutt  XV.  to  justify  their  subjects,  '^  If  the  bhnd  lead  the  blind^  both 
fall  into  the  ditch,^'  He  who  imposeth  unlawful  commftuds, 
and  he  who  obeyeth  them,  do  both  subject  themselves  to  the 
judgments  of  God.  But  if  true  religion  do  consist  in  itctive 
obedience  to  their  commaiids,  it  justifieth  both  their  subjects 
and  themselves.  Tnie  religion  can  prejudice  uo  man. 
•na  He  taketli  upon  him  to  refute  the  distinction  of  obedience 
,  into  active  and  passive  :^ — "  as  if  a  sin  against  the  law  of 
nature  could  be  expiated  by  arbitrary  punishments  imposed 
by  men^,"  Thus  it  happeneth  to  men,  who  confute  that 
which  they  do  not  understand.  Passive  obedience  is  not  for 
the  expiation  of  any  fault,  hut  for  the  maintenance  of  inno- 
cence. When  God  commands  one  thing  and  the  sovereign 
prince  another,  we  cannot  obey  them  both  actively ;  there- 
fore we  choose  to  "  obey  God  rather  than  men,"  and  yet  are 
willing,  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  to  suffer  from  man 
rather  than  to  resist.  If  he  understood  this  distittetion  well, 
it  hath  all  those  advantages  which  he  fancictb  to  himself  m 
his  new  platform  of  government,  without  any  of  those  ineon- 
venieuccs  which  do  attend  it.  And  whereas  he  intimAteth, 
that  our  not  obeying  our  sovereign  actively  is  *'  a  sin  against 
the  law  of  natiu^,"  meaning  by  the  violation  of  our  promised 
obedience,  it  is  nothing  but  a  gross  mistake ;  no  subjects  ever 
did  nor  ever  could  make  any  such  pact,  to  obey  the  commands 

**  QuAJii  pcmit  liUinACio  arbltno  pomtift      tm  1«gem  nanttnlefTir  <)ii«  est  Lex  ]M.'*j 
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of  their  aovereign  actively  contrary  to  tte  law  of  God  or  DucoviiB 

nature.  ■ — 

This  reason  drawn  from  uaiversal  practice  wa»  so  obviouaj  Unjvcnai 
that  he  could  not  miss  to  make  it  an  *'  objection ;" — "  The  l^f^ 
greatest  objection  is  that  of  the  practice,  when  mee  ask  where  ^^"^ 
and  when  such  power  has  by  subjects  been  acknowledged'^*" 
A  shrewd  '*  objection,"  indeed ;  which  required  a  more  solid 
answer  than  to  say,  that  "  though  iu  all  places  of  the  world 
men  should  lay  the  foundation  of  their  houses  on  the  sand, 
it  could  not  thence  be  inferred,  that  so  it  ought  to  he\"  Aa 
if  there  were  no  more  difficulty  in  founding  and  regulatitig  a 
commonwealth,  than  iu  distinguishing  between  a  loose  sand 
and  a  firm  rock;  or  as  if  all  societies  of  men,  of  different 
tempers,  of  different  humours,  of  different  manners,  and  of 
different  interests,  must  of  necessity  be  all  ordered  after  one 
and  the  same  manner,  U  all  parts  of  the  world  after  so  long 
experience  do  practise  the  contrary  to  that  wliich  he  fancieth, 
he  must  give  me  leave  to  suspect,  that  his  own  grounds  are 
the  quicksands,  and  that  his  new  commonwealth  is  but  a 
castle  founded  iu  the  air. 

That  a  sovereign  prince  within  his  own  dominions  is  ^ custom  The  ji^i 
uiriusf/ue  tabulm^ — '  the  keeper  of  both  the  tables'  of  the  law,  p^iJl^^, 
to  see  that  God  be  duly  served,  and  justice  duly  adminiatered 
Stis  between  man  and  man,  and  to  punish  such  as  transgre-ss  in 
either  kind  with  civil  punishment ;  that  he  hath  an  architec- 
tonical  power,  to  see  that  each  of  his  subjects  do  their  duties 
in  their  several  callings,  ecclesia'»tics  as  well  aa  seculars ;  that 
the  care  and  charge  of  seeing,  that  no  doctrine  be  taught  his 
subjects  but  such  as  may  consist  with  the  general  peace,  aud 
the  authority  to  prohibit  seditious  practices  and  opinions,  do 
reside  in  him ;  that  a  sovereign  prince  oweth  no  account  of 
his  actions  to  any  mortal  man  ;  that  the  kings  of  England  in 
particular  have  been  justly  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament 
'*  supreme  governors  in  their  own  kingdoms,  in  all  eausoa, 
over  all  persons^  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil ;" — is  not  de- 
nied, nor  so  much  as  questioned,  by  me.  Otherwise,  a  king- 
dom or  a  commonwealth  should  be  destitute  of  necessary 
means  for  its  own  preaer\'ation»  To  all  this  I  do  readily 
assent ;  all  this  I  have  vindicated  upon  surer  grounds,  than 

*  Ltvwth,  [Pt  II.l  c>  3IJS.  [p.  107]  *  [IMd*] 
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those  desperate  and  destructive  principles  which  he  siipf 
But  I  do  utterly  deny,  that  true  religriou  doth  eonsbt  S" 
obedience  to  sovereign  magisti^tcs ;  or  that  all  their  injunc- 
tions ought  to  be  obeyed,  not  only  pi^sively  but  actively ;  or 
that  he  is  infallible  in  his  laws  and  commnuds ;  or  that  his 
sovereign  authority  doth  justify  the  active  obedience  of  hii 
subjects  to  his  unlawful  commands.  Suppose  a  kingr  should 
command  his  judges  to  "set  Naboth  on  high  lunong  tlie 
people,"  and  to  "  set  two  sons  of  Belial  before  him,  to  bear 
witness  against  him,  saying,  thou  didst  blaspbeme  God 
and  the  king,  and  then  carry  liim  out  and  stone  him,  that 
he  may  die ;"  the  regal  anthority  could  neither  jnstift"  such 
an  unlawful  commmid  in  the  king,  nor  obedience  in  the 
judges.  Suppose  a  king  should  set  up  a  golden  image,  aa 
Nehnchadnezzar  did,  and  command  all  his  subjects  to  adore 
it;  his  command  would  not  excuse  his  subjects  from  idolft' 
try,  much  less  change  idolatry  into  true  religion^ 

His  answer  to  the  words  of  Peter  and  John  do  aig 
nothing*.  The  High  Priest  and  his  Council  ''commandod 
the  Apostlea  not  to  teach  in  the  Name  of  J^us  f*  here  wiu 
sufficient  human  authority ;  yet  say  the  Apostles,  "  Whether 
it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye."  The  question  was  not  '*  what  were 
the  commands  ;'*  that  was  clear  e nought — what  God  com- 
manded, and  what  man  comraauded  ; — but  "who  was  to 
obeyed  -/^  which  could  admit  no  debate. 

He  asketh,  "  ^Miat  has  the  Bishop  to  do  with  what  Go 
says  to  me  when  I  read  the  Scriptnresj  more  than  I  have  to  i 
with  what  God  says  to  him  when  he  reads  them?  unless  he  have 
authority  given  him  by  him  whom  Christ  bath  constituted  Bis 
lieutenant'/*  Fxrstj  I  answer  bis  question  with  a  question,- 
What  if  *'  the  Bishop  "  have  such  authority,  and  he  hath  notf 
He  cannot  deny  but  "the  Bishop*^  fiud  such  authority^  whc 
he  had  not  And  yet  he  doubted  not  e^en  then  to  intc 
pret  the  Scriptures  contrary  to  both  "  the  Bishop'*  and 


•  [Qu-^  Amm»jdv,  upon  Kumb* 
mxviiu  pp.  5*0,  341.^ — "Nor  but 
(uith  h«)  Chnst  b  the  Supreme  Judge, 
ftnd  we  are  not  to  *  obey  men  rather 
than  God*  la  tbefe  any  Christian 
in«ti  that  does  not  aeknoiTli>dgc  that 
we  are  to  be  judged  by  Cbmt,  or  that 


we  ought  uot  to  obey  Him  mtJier  tktii 
A4iy  m*n  that  ahall  he  Hk  lienU^n. 
tipou  eAnh?     The  qorstlon   theppru4 
is  not  of  who  it  to  be  obeyed,  but 
what  \\c  Hia  eommjmdi^'*] 
'  [IbUL,  p.  3il.] 
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"Cbrist's  lieutenant."  Secondly,  I  answer,  that  by  his  own  Diicounsc 
confession  there  is  a  ^cat  diflerence  between  bim  and  mc  in  — — — 
this  particular : — "  Our  Saviour  hath  promised  this  infallibi* 
lity  (in  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  ssdvation)  to  the 
Apostles,  until  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
ApostleSj  and  to  pastors  to  be  eonsecrated  by  them  by  impo- 
sition of  hands :  therefore  the  sovereign  magistrate^  as  he  is 
a  Christian,  is  obliged  to  interpret  the  Holy  Scriptures,  when 
there  is  question  about  the  mysteries  of  faith,  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal persons  rightly  ordained «."  Unless  he  have  such  *^  ordi- 
nation^^ by  "imposition  of  hands,**  I  am  better  qualified 
than  he  is  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  by  his  own 
confession. 

But  he  "supposeth,*'  that  "a  Bishop  or  a  synod  of  Bishops 
should  be  set  up  for  our  einl  sovereign*"."  A  likely  thing 
bideed.  Suppose  the  sky  fall,  then  we  shall  have  larks*  But 
to  gratify  him,  let  na  "  suppose"  it-  What  then?  **  Then 
that  which"  I  "object  against"  him,  be  "could  object  in  the 
same  words  against''  me^.  So  he  might,  if  I  should  be  so 
fond  as  to  say  that  true  religion  did  consist  in  obedience  to 
that  single  Bishop,  or  that  synod  of  Bishops ;  as  he  saith, 
that  it  doth  consist  in  obedience  to  the  sovereign  prince.  He 
deceiveth  himself,  and  mistaketh  uSj  if  he  think  that  we  hold 
any  such  ridiculous  opinions.  If  he  could  shew,  that  Bishops 
do  challenge  an  infallibility  to  themselves  by  Divine  right, 
and  (which  is  more  than  infallibility)  a  power  to  authorize 
all  their  commands  for  true  religionj  he  said  something  to 
the  purpose* 

He  telleth  us,  that  he  *'  remembers  there  have  been  books 
written  to  entitle  the  Bishops  to  a  Divine  right  underived 
from  the  civil  sovereign*."  Very  likely,  if  the  law  of  nature 
do  make  a  Divine  right.  Perhaps  a  locomotive  faculty,  or  a 
8^1  ^  hberty  of  re^iration,  which  aU  other  men  do  challenge  as 
well  as  Bishops.  But  he  meancth  in  religion*  Why  not? 
They  have  their  holy  orders  by  succession  from  the  Apostles, 

Is  qui  h^bet  dvitntlt  tmperiiuoi  Scrip- 


**  lufftlUbiliUtttD  tunc  prtnntstl  3«nfi^ 
tar  Nwl^  (ill  iit  rcbtit  que  id  ^lutein 
ftunt  neocHftris)  ApcwiAlii  tuque  ad 
Dicni  Jotltcii,  hoc  tMt,  Apostdls,  d 
|iAAfimbiiA  Jib  Apostoljji  suc<:euiTe  p^ 
riniHiftliticiQCiti  niuiuum  consccTintiu ; 
obhgaiUT  ergfi,  quatcuus  CbrulUnu«, 


riiK  Fiilei,  per  eccleaUaticvi  rit^  ordl- 
ualo»  intcrpTrtari."] 

b  [Qu,f  Anmi«dtv.  upon  Numk 
XXXV  iji.  p.  341,] 

»    flbiiL] 

*  [niiiL] 
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23.] 


not  from  their  civil  sovereigns.  They  have  the  power  of  the 
keys  by  the  concession  of  Christ ; — "  Whose  sins  ye  retuit 
they  are  remitted,  wlioae  sina  ye  retain  they  are  retained^n^J 
None  can  give  that  to  anotbcrj  which  they  have  not  thea^H 
selves*  WTiere  did  Christ  give  the  power  of  the  keys  to  the^ 
cml  magistnite  ? 

I  was  far  enough  from  thinking  of  ^'odesV'  ^hen  I  wiit 
That  which  he  cnlleth  my  "ode," 


[The  pri. 

Chr^tiaiu  3ny  Defence  of  Liberty, 


Goj^rathef  ^*^®  written  about  a  thousand  years  before  1  was  bom,     I 
than  man.]  cited  it  only  to  shew  the  sense  of  the  primitive  CkristiAns 
concerning  obedience  to  the  unliiwfnl  commands  of  sovemgn 
princes, — that  "  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than"  tbem. 
And  to  that  it  is  full* — 

"  JoMum  eit  CiesBrifl  ore  GalHeni, 

**  Prirareps  quod  collt  Ul  CoUtniitf  omnes; 

«  «  • 

*  ^tenkum  colo  Principcm,  dkrmn 
"  Factorcm,  Doimmimquc  Gal Ufini"/' 

This  put  him  into  such  a  fit  of  versifying,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  to  make  a  **parode**/'  sneh  as  it  is,  wherein  out  of 
pure  zeal  (if  it  were  worth  taking  notice  of)  he  retainetli  tlia 
errors  of  the  press. 

And  eoj  confounding  regal  supremacy  with  a  kind  of  om- 
nipotence, and  tlic  exterual  regiment  of  the  Church  with  the 
power  of  the  keys  and  jurisdiction  in  the  inner  conrt  of  con* 
science,  and  foreign  usurpations  with  the  ancient  rights  ajid 
libeTties  of  the  Euglisb  Church,  and  a  stipendiary  "  school- 
master *  (who  hath  neither  title  nor  right  but  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  the  master  of  the  family)  with  Bishops^  who  are  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles  in  that  part  of  their  ofSce  which  is ' 
of  ordinary  and  perpetual  necessity,  and  the  king's  proper 
council  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  %  he  concludeth  his  Animadver- 
sion with  this  fair  intimation  to  Dr.  Hammond  and  me, — 
that  if  we  '*had  gone  upon  these"  his  ^'principles,  when  we 


ciplee,] 


*  [Qii*,     AnJnudv.     qpon     Numb. 

"  [Stf  tJicr  Defence,  Numb.  xxiTiil 
•hove  p*  IM.  note  n^  Dis^r.  i.  Pt,  Ul 
Prudencitts  w&«  born  in  348,  and  wrote 
flffr  pocriit  contain  in  1^  tbe«c  Ime^  pmb&- 
My  ibout  tJiF  y^u-  406^— 8ee  Ch*l- 
fiier»*  Biogr.  Diet] 

*  [Qm.,    Aii»mith\     upon     Numb. 


3(xxviil  p,  342,— In  the  fint  editloTi  <__ 
BrmmhaU'a  Defence  (in  1655)  the  third 
line  of  the  quoUtron  wm  misprtiitc^ 
thus^ — "^^lemuro  aJewutt  Pruicipimt 
dLeruufiT'"' — so  *!  to  destroy  the  metre  ; 
vbich  errot  Hobbe«  in  his  Quevtiont 
{ma  printed  in  i6SB}  fet&ijted.] 
«[  Ibid.,  pp.  342,342.] 
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did  write  in  defence  of  the  Cburch  of  England  against  tlieDi»coiiiii« 

imputation  of  schism^  quitting  our  own  pretences*  of  juriadic — 

tion  ^nd  Jm  Dimnttm,  we  had  not  been  so  skrcwdly  handled 
as  we  have  been  by  an  English  Papist  p."  I  hope  neither 
the  Cburch  of  England  nor  any  genuine  son  of  the  English 
Church  bath  complained  to  him^  that  the  Church  bath  siif- 
fered  any  disadvantage  by  our  pains ;  nor  our  adversaries  in 
that  cauie  boasted  to  him  of  any  advantage  they  have  gained. 
I  do  rather  believe,  that  it  ia  but  his  own  '*  imagination/*  with- 
out ever  reading  either  party*  Why  should  he  interrupt  his 
sadder  "meditations"  with  reading  such  trifles?  But  for 
his  *' principles"  (as  he  callcth  them),  I  thank  him,  1  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  themj  except  it  be  to  shew  him  how 
destructive  they  are  both  to  Church  and  commonwealth. 
But  this  I  believe  in  earnest,  that  if  we  had  "gone  upon" 
his  "principles,"  we  should  not  have  made  o\u*selves  the 
object  of  our  adversaries'  pity,  but  well  of  their  sconip 

In  his  conclusion,  or  in  his  postscript  (choose  whether  you  [Hti  pott- ' 
will  call  it),  first,  he  aettetb  down  his  "censure"  of  my  De-**''^''^^ 
fence*!  •  with  the  same  ingenuity  and  judgment  that  he  hath 
shewed  hitherto^  that  ia,  none  at  all :  which  I  esteem  no  more 
than  a  deaf  nut ;  let  the  book  justify  itself.  And  to  the 
**manner"  of  ivriting,  he  bites  first,  and  whines;  doth  an  injury 
and  complains.  The  reader  will  find  no  "railing'"  in  my 
treatise,  nor  any  of  tho^e  faults  which  he  objectetb.  I  rather 
fear,  that  he  will  censure  it  as  too  complying  with  such  an 
adversary.  But  he  had  not  then  ^iven  me  so  much  occasion 
as  he  hath  done  since,  to  make  him  lose  that  pleasure  in 
reading  which  he  took  in  writing. 

In  the  next  place,  he  presenteth  to  the  reader^s  view  a 
large  muster  of  terms  and  phrases,  such  as  are  used  in  the 
Schools,  which  he  calleth  "  nonsense,"  and  the  "  language 
of  the  kingdom  of  darkness';*^  that  is  aU  the  confutation 
which  he  vouchsafeth  them.  He  bath  served  them  up  often 
enough  before,  to  the  reader^s  loatliing.  Let  him  take  it  for 
a  warning ;  wheresoever  he  reneweth  his  complaint,  I  shall 
make  bold  to  renew  my  story  of  old  Harpaste,  who  com* 


•    [Qii,,    Aniin*dv. 
%  [I bid. J 


ujH^n    Numb. 


'  [Ibid.] 
'  [lbid.l 
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plained  that  the  room  was  dark,  when  the  poor  bddiiBi 
wanted  her  sights.  There  is  more  true  judgment  and  9oIii 
reason  in  any  one  of  the  worst  of  those  phrase  whieh  he 
derides,  than  there  is  in  one  of  his  whole  sections. 

Thirdly,  he  cavilleth  against  a  sajdug  of  mine,  which  he  le- 
peatcth  thus; — "  He  hath  said, , .  that  his  opinion  is  demonstn-Mi 
hie  in  reason,  though  he  be  not  able  to  comprehend  how  il 
consisteth  together  with  God's  eternal  prescience ;  and  thocigb 
it  exceed  his  weak  capacity,  yet  he  ought  to  adhere  to  that 
truth  which  is  manifest"/^  Alienee  he  concludeth  after  this 
manner^ — "  So  to  him  that  tnitli  is  manifest  and  demotistra- 
ble  by  reason,  which  is  beyond  his  capacity*."  Let  the 
reader  see  wliat  an  uningenuous  adversary  he  is.  In  my 
first  Disconrse  of  Liberty  I  had  these  words, — *'  We  ong^ht  not 
to  desert  a  certain  trnth,  because  we  are  not  able  to  compf^ 
bend  the  certain  manner"  f* — to  which  he  answereth, — "And 
I  say  the  sameT,"  In  my  Defence  I  repeat  the  same  words^ 
adding  these  ;^ — "  Such  a  truth  is  that  which  I  maintain,  thai 
the  win  of  man  in  ordinary  actions  is  free  from  extrinaecal 
determination ;  a  truth  demonstrable  by  reason,  received  and 
bebeved  by  all  the  world ;  and  therefore,  though  I  be  not 
able  to  comprehend  or  express  exactly  the  certain  manner, 
how  it  consists  with  God-s  eternal  prescience  and  dei 
which  exceed  my  weak  capacity,  yet  I  ought  to  adhere 
that  truth  which  is  manifest'."  So,  first,  he  quarrellcth  noi 
with  that  truth  which  formerly  he  yielded*  Secondly,  thi 
which  I  spake  upon  supposition — *'  though  I  be  not  able,** — 
he  setteth  doT*T:i  positively  in  his  collection — "which  is 
youd  his  capacity,"  Thirdly,  he  leaveth  out  the  word  "  e 
actly/*  A  man  mnj  comprehend  truly  that  which  he  doth 
not  comprehend  "cxRCtly/*  Fourthly,  he  omitteth  fra^u* 
leutly  these  words,  "  the  certain  manner*^^  A  truth  may  he 
certain  and  demonstrable,  and  yet  the  manner  of  it  not  de* 
nionstrable ;  or  a  man  may  know  several  ways  of  reconeiHng 
two  truths  together,  and  yet  fluctuate  in  his  judgment,  to 
which  of  them  certainly  and  expressly  he  ought  to  adbensw 

«  [Sm  *boif«  p.  2i^  note  L] 

"    iQiu»     A  III  m  adv.    upon    Numb. 


[Set  Ame  in  tlit  Defence*  Numb 


ixiT.  p.  1 55  i  Di»p,  i  Put  iB-J 

7  [Se«  aboTe  ibid,,  T.  U.  NitittK 

*  [D«reiit?r,  Nil  nib.  isiT.  ali^Vtt 
1 1>5  ;   Disc,  i  Pt  ilL  ] 
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It  is  certain,  that  by  the  force  of  a  man's  arm  a  stone  is  Discouj^si 
thrown  upwards ;  and  jct  the  certain  manner  how  to  rccon-  — — - — 
cile  this  with  another  truth, — that  '  whatsoever  acteth  upon 
another  bodj,  acteth  by  a  touching/ — is  not  so  easily  found 
out*  The  Incarnation  of  Christ  ia  certain,  yet  the  certain 
manner  passeth  both  my  capacity  and  his.  Lastly,  I  do  not 
say  (as  he  snggcsteth),  that  that  truth  which  is  demonstrable 
by  reason,  passcth  my  capacity,  but  the  ^*  certain"^  and  exact 
"manner"  how  to  reconcile  this  truth  with  another  truth. 
Yet  there  are  aundiy  ways  of  reconciling  of  them ;  and  1  have 
shewed  him  one  in  the  same  section^  which  he  is  not  able  to 
refute.  See  how  his  discourse  hangs  together  like  ropes  of 
sand ; — The  prescience  and  decrees  of  God  pass  the  capacity 
of  mortal  man ;  therefore  the  liberty  of  the  will  is  not  de- 
monstrable by  reason. 

Prom  the  "hard  words*^  and  '^nonsense"  of  the  Schools,  he 
passeth  to  my  'Mittle  logic"  and  "no  philosophy  •.''  It  skHleth 
not  much  what  he  saith,  unless  he  were  a  greater  clerk*  He 
hath  passed  over  a  great  part  of  my  Defence  untouched :  but 
■  I  have  not  omitted  one  sentence  throughout  his  Animadver- 
sions, wherein  I  could  find  any  one  grain  of  reason ;  and 
among  the  rest,  have  satisfied  his  silly  censures  or  ignorant 
exceptions  in  their  proper  places ;  and  the  splinters  of  those 
broken  reeds  stick  in  Iiis  own  fingers. 

Before  he  concludes,  he  drawcth  up  a  summary  of  what  he 
and  I  have  maintained'' ;  VGvy  confusedly,  most  imperfectly, 
and  in  part  falsely.  Methinks  it  resembleth  that  unskilful 
painter,  who  durst  not  leave  his  pictures  to  the  free  judgment 
of  the  beholders,  unless  he  writ  over  their  beads,  '  This  is  a 
dog,'  and,  '  This  is  a  bear*/  We  had  such  a  summary  or 
draught  of  the  controversy  in  his  **  Fountains  of  Arguments," 
before  liis  Animadversions,  as  a  proem*  And  now  we  have 
such  another  brenate  in  the  conclusion,  by  way  of  epi- 
logue,  after  his  Animadversions.  He  is  very  diffident  of 
Iiis  cause,  who  staudeth  in  need  of  such  proems  and  epi- 
logues ;  and  dare  not  trust  the  indiifereut  reader  to  choose  hk 
own  dictp  unless  he  do  first  chop  it  and  chew  it  for  him,  and 
then  thrust  it  down  tiis  throat.    The  last  word  may  be  efiica- 


*    [Qu.,    Aninmdv.    upon    Humb. 
xjucvid.  p^  344.] 


*  fiElltn.,  Hisu  Var.,  Ilk  i.  c  la J 
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cious  with  an  ignorant  multitudes  who  are  like  a  sliip  at 
■hull^;  every  wave  puts  it  into  a  new  posture.  But  more 
accurate  palates  do  nauseate  and  loath  such  thrioe^soddeu 
coleworts.  I  leave  the  reader  to  eoroparc  plea  with  plea^  and 
proof  with  proof;  and  let  truth  overcome. 

Thus  he  concludeth,  with  a  short  apology, — ^leat  "  the 
reader  should  think^  that"  he  "hath  not  used"  me  "with 
that  respect  wbich^'  he  "ought  or  might  have  done  without 
disadvantage  to"  his  "  cause' "  His  only  reason  is,  because 
"divers  iu  their  books  and  sermons,  without  answeriBg  any 
of"  his  "arguments,  have  exclaimed  against"  him,  *'aiid 
reviled*^  him  fur  some  things  deUvered  by  him  in  his  books6« 
De  Cive^.  What  doth  this  concern  me  ?  No  more  than  the 
man  in  the  moon*  Yes ;  he  saith, — "  whereof  the  Bishop  of 
Derry  is  one^,"  Most  falsely,  I  never  preached  against  him^ 
nor  writ  against  his  book  De  Oft'e,  but  privately  to  himself  ^ 
and  then  with  more  respect  than  either  he  or  it  deserred. 
But  his  meaning  was  not,  by  this  apology,  to  make  me  any 
reparation,  but  to  deter  others  from  meddling  with  him^  test 
he  should  **  make  examples"  of  them,  as  he  boasteth  that  he 
hath  done  of  me  I  Beware,  reader,  "he  beareth  hay  on  hii 
hom'^."  If  he  have  gained  any  thing  by  his  disrespect, 
much  good  may  it  do  him,  I  do  not  envy  him.  Let  the 
reader  judge.  And  if  he  have  any  spark  of  ingenuity  left  in 
him,  let  himself  judge,  whether  he  hath  "  made  an  example*^ 
of  me  or  of  himself.  Or  if  he  like  it  better,  let  him  thrust 
his  head  into  a  bush,  and  suppose  that  no  body  secth  his 
errors,  because  he  is  not  vrilling  to  take  notice  of  them 
himself* 


*  [Vii.  ridmg  to  *nd  fro  upon  llie 
wat«r,  Compar*^  Shiktpewe,  Heiv 
Vlir,  ii.  4.  in  finc,^'*T\\ui  hatHng  m 
the  wild  tfea  gf  my  cotiideii^e.'*] 

■  [Qu.i  Aiitm«dv.  upon  Kumb. 
ixxriii.  pp.  S+fit  S17»] 

'  [Ibid.,  p.  3*70 


«  [Ibid,] 

^  [See  tboTC  m  the  Defence.  Adv^ett* ! 
to  the  Reader,  p.  20 ;  DIk.  i  Pt.  iii.]    ] 

^    [Qu,t    AnlinAdv.    upon     NmnK 

^  ["  Fo^nuin  hubet  in  oomtif  loiigv 
fuger''  &c.  UamL,  Sat,  L  It.  34.] 


DISCOURSE  III. 


THE  CATCHING  OF  LEVIATHAN 

OR 

THE  GREAT  WHALE: 


DBMONSTRATINOy 

OUT  OF  MB.   HOBBES   HIS   OWN  WOBKS, 

THAT  NO  MAN,  WHO  IS  THOROUGHLT  A  HOBBIST, 

CAN  BB 

A  GOOD  CHRISTIAN  OR  A  GOOD  COMMONWEALTH'S  MAN, 

OR  RECONCILE  HIMSELF  TO  HIMSELF ; 

BECAV8B   HIS  PRINCIPLES 

ARE  NOT  ONLY  DESTRUCTIVE  TO  ALL  REUGION, 

BUT  TO  ALL  SOCIETIES; 

EXTINGUISHING  THE  RELATION 

BETWEEN 

PRINCE  AND  SUBJECT,  PARENT  AND  CHILD, 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT,  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE; 

AND 

ABOUND  WITH  PALPABLE  CONTRADICTIONS. 


BY  JOHN  BBAMHALL,  D.D., 

AND 

BISHOP   OF    DERRY. 


"  THE  LIP  OP  TRUTH  SHALL  BE  ESTABLISHED  POR  EVER,  BUT  A  LTINO  TOH< 
IS  BUT  POR  A  MOMENT." — PfOV.  XU.  19. 


That  the  Hobbian  principles  arc  dcBtruetiye  to  Christianity  i 
all  Religion*         ^  ,  ,  . 

Nftlute  dictatci  the  eif it«iiee  and  worship  of  Qod. 
T.  H-  no  friend  to  religion. 

e^cuieth  «tbeiim. 

dastToys  God's  isbiquiCf. 

— ^— ^~  Hb  eieroity. 

-  Hi&  umplicitj. 

— —  Uii  eKi&teoce.     , 

[T*  H,*i  opiniooa  coDocming]  Ihe  Trinity* 
[  eonoemiD^  Qtid  Ihe  Sao. 

Of  His  friettly  office. 
Of  Hi«  prophetical  office. 

concerning  God  the  Holy  GhoJit, 

'  concerning  the  Holy  CalhoUc  Chufch* 


T*  H.  m&keth  Church  uid  commoDvedlib  th«  nme  thing* 
Rii  opiniont  eoncermng  the  Holy  ScriptiuciL 

— concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Sacmncnto. 

' ^-  ■  concerning  Holy  Order*, 

'  --  concerning  Henv^n, 
^^— ^^—  eoncemmg  AngcU, 

— —  conocming  the  immortality  of  th©  aotti 

^ ^—  canceming  the  detila.  * 

I  eonoeming  HelK        *  *  ,  . 


-  conoenung  thv  damned  apirittr 
'  e«ito«niipg  eternal  pimiahfuent. 
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r  T,  H,  iiloiretli  compliance  with  hcftty. 

3.  And  cnitw&rd  denial  of  Chn«l.  »  .  »  - 

Z,  And  tieefice  lo  eommit  idioktrj  for  fear  of  d«Mh,     ^ 

i.  And  denietli  the  natural  lupTiMiuej  of  Diniu  Uv. 

$.  And  milkCtb  the  sorereign  magistnte  niprefne  aiblleT  of  IbeolAgiieil 
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TO  TEE  CHRISTIAN  READER. 


Cebistian  ReadeEj  tliia  short  treatise  was  not  intended, 
or  aetit  to  the  press,  as  a  complete  refutation  of  all  Mr* 
Hobbes  his  errors  in  theologj^  aDcl  policy ;  but  only  bm  an 
Appendix  to  my  Castifatioua  of  kia  Anioiadversiotis,  to  let 
him  lee  the  vanity  of  his  petalant  scoffa  and  empty  bra^s, 
and  how  open  he  doth  lie  to  the  laah,  whensoever  any  one 
will  vouchsafe  to  take  him  in  hand  to  purpose.  But  some  of 
my  good  Menda  have  prevailed  with  me  to  alter  my  design, 
and  to  make  this  small  treatise  independent  upon  the  others- 
He  who  clasheth  ordinarily  with  all  the  Churches  in  the 
world,  about  the  common  principles  of  religion;  he  who 
awerveth  so  often,  so  affectedly,  from  the  approved  rides,  and 
healtlifiil  constitutional  of  all  orderly  commonwealtha ;  he 
who  doth  not  only  disturb,  but  destroy,  all  human  society, 
and  all  rehitiona  between  man  and  man  j  he  who  cannot  pre- 
serve unity  with  himself,  but  ever  and  anon  is  interfering 
and  tripping  up  liis  ow  n  heels  by  his  contradictions ;  needcth 
no  just  confutation,  or  single  or  other  adversary,  than  God, 
and  himself,  and  all  mankind. 

If  he  did  ground  his  opiniona  upon  any  other  authority 
than  his  own  dreams  ;  if  he  did  interpret  Scriptiu^  according 
to  the  peqietual  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Churcli,  and  not 
according  to  his  private  distempered  phantiisies  ;  if  his  dis- 
course were  aa  full  of  deep  rcjisons  as  it  is  of  supercilious 
confidence,  so  that  a  man  might  gain  either  knowledge  or 
reputation  by  him ;  a  great  volume  would  be  well  bestowed 
upon  him*  "  Di^na  res  essei  uln  quh  nertms  tntendertt  suoit^.'' 
But  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  draw  the  eord  of  contention  with 


*  [L  «.  to  mtkt  k  «  diitlnet  trefttue, 
witb  a  Mpinto  tJtk-pAge»  although 
bound  up  In  ihe  tame  roliinio  and 
pmiicd  eon^naotul>'  with  th«?  fiiriinT 
tifitiic^,  the  CoideaUonH ,  of  whiciii  \t 
hiid  been  «l  firtt  uiU'iiJcd  to  form  «ii 
ftddlilionftl   **  two  or  thfcc    chapierft/" 


See  «!»o>ve  in  the  Antw*  to  Anitnadv^ 
upon  the  Hp*n^  Epint.  In  lh«  Rrader, 
p.  2*5X  iioie  d,  Dittf.  ii.  Pt  lii,] 

**  [**  Dijfii*  re*  e»l  ulil  tu  ticrvo*  m- 
tcndiiB  ttioi.'*  TcTienL,  Ettn,.  It*  In. 
21)0 
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such  a  man,  in  such  a  cause,  where  it  is  impiety  to  doubt, 
much  more  to  dispute  ? 

"  Quid  cum  illis  agas,  qui  neque  jus  neque  bonum  aut  equum  sciunt  ? 
"  Melius  pejus,  prosit  obsit,  nihil  vident  nisi  quod  lubetc." 

For  mine  own  part,  as  long  as  God  shall  furnish  me  with 
ability  and  opportunity,  I  will  endeavoiur  to  bestow  my  vacant 
hours  upon  a  better  subject,  conducing  more  to  the  advance- 
ment of  primitive  piety  and  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  by 
disabusing  the  hood-winked  world*,  than  this; — ^this  doth 
tend  to  the  increase  of  atheism  and  destruction  of  ancient 
truth ; — ^unless  the  importunity  of  T.  H.  or  some  other  divert 
me  to  look  to  my  own  defence.  I  desire  thy  Christian 
prayers,  that  Gt)d,  Who  hath  put  this  good  desire  into  my 
mind  by  His  preventing  grace,  will  help  me  by  His  namftting 
grace  to  bring  the  same  to  good  effect. 

*  [Id.,  Heautontim.,  IV.,  i.  29,  30.]  Baxter,  c.  v,  in  voL  iii.  p.  539 ;  Disc. 

*  [For  the  probable  explanation  of  iii.  Pt  ii :  which  was  written  in  1659, 
the  design  here  alluded  to,  see  Brain-  the  year  after  the  publicatioii  of  the 
hall's  Vindication  of  himself  against  present  tract] 
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Hitherto  I  have  mmle  use  only  of  a  buckler  to  ^ard  my- 
self from  Mr.  Ilobbcs  his  aaaaulta.  What  passed  between 
him  and  me  in  private  had  been  buried  in  perpetual  silence, 
if  hia  flattcnng  disciples  {not  without  his  own  fault,  whetlier  it 
were  coiiuivanca  or  neglect  is  not  material  to  me)  had  not  pub- 
lished it  to  the  world  to  my  prejiidice**  And  now,  having 
carved  out  mine  own  satisfaetioDj  I  thought  to  have  desisted 
here,  as  not  esteeming  him  to  be  a  fit  adversary^  who  denieth 
all  common  prineipleSj  but  rather  to  be  like  a  pillar  of  smoke, 
breaking  out  of  the  top  of  some  narrow  chimney,  and  spread- 
ing itiielf  abroad  like  a  cloud,  as  if  it  threatened  to  take  poa* 

^teasion  of  the  whole  region  of  the  air,  darkening  the  sky, 
and  seeming  to  pierce  the  heavens ;  and  after  all  this,  when 
it  liath  offended  the  eyes  a  little  for  the  present j  the  Brst  puff 

■of  H  ind,  or  a  few  minuter,  do  altogether  disperse  it. 

I  never  nourished  within  nw  breast  the  least  thought  of 

L answering  his  Leviathan  ;  as  having  seen  a  great  part  of  it 
fcuswered  before  ever  I  read  it^j  and  having  moreover  received 
it  from  good  hands  that  a  Homan  Catholic  was  about  it': 
but  being  braved  by  the  author  iu  priut,  as  giving  me  a  title 

[for    my    answer — '^  Behcmotli    a^^ninst    Levinthan  •*,*'— ami 

[at  other  times  being  so  solicitous  for  me,  *'  what"  I  **  would 
ay"  to  such  a  passage  in  my  "answer  to"  his  "  L#c\iathan^/* 

[imagining  his  silly  cavils  to  be  iri"efnigable  demonstrations; 
I  wili  take  the  liberty  (by  his  good  leave)  to  throw  on  two  or 


rUes 


tor  llic  nu* 

T,  H/« 

hook,} 


*  rSw?  *liovf  pp.  lit,  2p'i1,  mail?*  e,  r  \ 

f  [Vif,hy]  1).  It  C-  [l)f  ilit'iium'- 

FDUt  oiJ^KitU'Hts  wliiirn  tlii;  piiblieiitiiiti 

Tlh«  Ltrmthan  craU<rd  fcirtlu  t1ie»«  iii^- 

Jt  ikuil  tiouf  of  ihu  latiff  list  gtvirii  itt 

fffji:  ViLi>   HobbJana'    AticUHniti    (|i|i^ 

211.  Svu.  IfiSI)  cvevpl  Dr.  Rn lull 

I  Cudwfirtb  i  ami  he  i»  exclude* J  by  the 

rd»l:i^  iif  tht'  pre«eni  trari  (llii*8),  Kin  In- 

r  telle  Hy^tlem  tni(  b«v)n||  hetn  ptibltslnsl 

uiiilt  lf}7S,  fuitt  hiA  Difie43itrse  ot  MumI 


GinHl  ntitl  Rvil  (wltk<h  ws*  mi  rxpfe»« 
npiy  Ui  Hi*bl»r»-^  see  Mo«ibeiJtt'&  i^ftf, 
fn  hjit  ettiti^m  of  tite  InielL  Sy«lem) 
beiftg  utill  ill  MS.] 

<  [ViK.]  l\  L  a  [Tlienr  iiiltkli  sli43 
iiru  tiiiiiUdli^ilVle  u  the  Kditiir.] 

EfibL  f«  tiw  KentU^r,]  ji.  20, 

>     Untl.i    lAmmadv,    ujiou    Numb, 
uttjtvlii.]  p.  3*0* 
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three  spadi^fiils  of  earth  tow&tds  the  final  ititemiefit  of  lui 
pemidous  principles  and  other  ninshroom  errors.  And, 
truly,  when  1  ponder  aerionalr  the  horrid  consequences  of 
them,  I  do  not  wonder  &o  much  at  his  mistaken  exceptioa  to 
my  civil  form  of  valediction — "So  God  bless  ns/*^ — miscalling  it 
''a  buffoonlr  abusing  of  the  Kama  of  God  to  calninny^*'  Be 
conceived  me  amiss, — that  because^  in  times  less  sempnIiNB 
and  more  eonscientiotis^  men  nsed  to  bless  themselves  after 
this  form  at  the  naming  of  the  devil,  therefore  I  did  intend 
it  an  a  prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  all  good  Christians  from$*$ 
him  and  his  blasphemous  opinions. 

I  do  believe  there  never  was  any  author,  saered  or  prafioie^] 
ancient  or  modem,  Christianj  Jew,  Mahometan^  or  Psfim, 
that  hath  inveighed  so  frequently  and  so  bitterly  against  all 
"feigned  phantasms,"  with  their  first  derisers,  maintainerB, 
and  receivers,  as  T.  H.  hath  done;  excluding  out  of  the 
nature  of  things  the  souls  of  men,  angels^  devils,  and  all 
"incorporeal  substances/*  as  "fictions,"  "phantasms,"  and 
groundless  "contradict ions ^"  Many  men  fear  the  meaning  of 
it  is  not  good  |— that  God  Himself  must  be  gone  for  company, 
as  bein^  an  "  incorporeal  substance/'  except  men  will  Touch- 
safe  by  God  to  understand  nature.  So  much  T,  H.  himself 
eeemcth  to  intimate ; — "  This  concourse  of  canse^  wheieof 
every  one  is  determined  to  be  such  as  it  is  by  a  Uke  con- 
course of  former  causes,  may  well  be  called  (in  respect  they 
were  all  set  and  ordered  by  the  eternal  cause  of  all  things, 
God  Almighty)  the  decree  of  God™/'  If  God's  eternal 
decree  be  nothing  else  but  "the  concourse"  of  all  natural 
causes,  then  Almighty  God  is  nothing  else  but  nature.  And 
if  there  be  no  spirits  or  incorporeal  substances,  He  must  be 
either  tiature  or  notliing,  T.  IL  defieth  the  Schools ;  and 
therefore  he  knoweth  no  difference  between  immanent  and 
rmanant  or  transient  actions,  but  confoundeth  the  eternal 
decreei  of  God  before  all  time  ^?l^th  the  execution  of  them  in 
timer  which  had  been  a  foul  fault  in  a  Schoolman. 

And  yet   his  Leviathan,  or  '* mortal   God^/'  is  a  mere 


*  Qu„  [Animtdv,  upon  ihe  Bp't. 
Enlft  to  the  Reftdcn]  p.  20* 

*  [LL'viiiih.,  in.  JfK  c.  %x\iv.  |>p, 
30*,  'ZI  K  —  Uu.f  Aiititmiiv.  uprni  Numk 
XV.  p,  IGO,— &c.] 


o»  [In  tW  Defmce^  T.  H.  Kutiib,  sci  I 

above  p.  5S.]— Qiu»  [T,  H,  Kuznk  xL)  1 
p.  80. 
•^  [Ltvkth,.  Pt  II.  c.  »vil  p.  ST.] 
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pliiiiita^tti  of  }iis  own  devisitig ;  uetther  fleali  nor  BtAk,  but  a 
cunfusioti  of  a  mau  and  a  whale,  engendered   in  his  own 
braui ;  not  unlike  Dagon  the  idol  of  tlie  Philistines,  a  mix t lire 
of  a  God  and  a  man  and  a  tish.     The  true  literal  Lediithan 
h  tlic  whale-fish; — "Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan  with  a  jnbxli.  I, 
liook  ?" — whom  "  God  hath  made  to  take  his  pastime  in  t!ie  p*.  cu.  ae. 
great  and  wide  sea."     And  for  a  metaphorical  LcnathaUj  I  T.  H,  ihe 
know  none  so  proper  to  personate  that  huge  body  as  T,  IL  illin. 
himself*     The  Leviathan  doth  not  "  take  his  pastime"  in  the 
deep  witli  so  much  freedom,  nor  behave  himself  with  so  much 
height  and  insolence,  as  T.  H.  doth  in  the  Scbook;  iiar 
domineer  over  the  lesser  fishes  with  so  much  scorn  and  con- 
tempt^ as  he  doth  over  all  other  authors;  ceusuring,  bnmd- 
ing,  contemning,  proseribtng,  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  his 
humour ;  buslliug,  and  bearing  down  before  him  whatsoever 
Cometh  in  his  way  ;  creatiiig  truth  and  falsehood  by  the 
breath  of  his  mouth,  by  his  sole  authority  without  other  rea- 
son, a  second  Pythagoras  at  least.     There  Iiave  been  self- 
ooiiceited  persona  in  all  ages,  but   none  that   could  ever  Job  xii,  34, 
"  king*'  it  like  him  "over  all  the  children  of  prided"  *'  RuU,  K**'" 
nf/tt,  rapii,  tundit,  et  prostermt^J'  Levi»ihqn  i 

Yet  is  not  liis  Leviathan  such  aii  absolute  sovereign  of  the  Ltviatiian 
sea  as  he  imagineth.     *'  God  hath  cliosen  the  weak  things  of  reign  of 
this   world   to   confound   the   mighty."      The   little   mouse  ^'*cotJ, 
stealcth  up  through  the  elephant's  trunk  to  eat  his  brains,  3*- 
making  him  die  desperately  mad>     The  Indian  rat  crecpcth 
into  the  belly  of  the  gaping  crocodile^  and  gnaweth  his  bowels 
asunder.  The  great  Leviatlian  hath  his  adversaries;  the  sword- 
fish,  which  pierceth  bis  beUy  beneath,  and  the  thrash er-fish; 
which  beateth  his  head  above :  and  whensoever  these  two 
unite  their  forces  together  against  him,  they  destroy  him. 
lUit  this  is  the  least  part  of  his  Leviathan's  sufferings*     Our 
Greenland  fishers  liave  found  out  a  new  art  to  draw  him  out  of 
his  castle,  that  is^  the  deep,  though  not  with  a  fish-hook,  yet 
with  their  harping  irons ;  and  by  giving  him  line  and  space 
enough  to  bounce  and  tumble  up  and  down,  and  tire  himself 
right  out,  and  try  all  his  arts^  as  spouting  up  a  sea  of  water 


"  [AprlkcJ  by  rttitibn  to  hit  own 
•*  Lvvtadion/*  Lrvijifh*^  Pt  IL  c. 
%%%u\.  pp.  \m,  167] 

^    [**  Pofrt  liifrci  prarcipitetn  dirviti  {. 


Ciricron     rueriMTij     agi^rciit, 
AfklpK.Jll.ii  20,  310 
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out  of  his  mouth  to  drown  them^  and  striking  at  tlieir 
Bliallops  with  liis  tail  to  overwlielm  them,  at  last  to  drmw  tUi 
formidable  crefiture  to  the  ahore^  or  to  their  ship,  and  sEee 
him  in  pieces,  and  boil  Mm  in  a  cauldron^  and  tun  him  up 
in  oU* 

I  have  provided  three  good  harping-irons  for  myself  to  dart 
at  this  monster,  and  am  resolved  to  tr3'  my  skill  and  fortune^ 
whether  1  can  be  as  successful  a^dnst  this  phaiitaatie  Lena- 
than,  as  they  are  against  the  true  Ledathan. 
[Hivudon  My  fir^t  dart  is  aimed  at  his  heart,  or  theological  part  of 
meoLr^  his  dis<?oiir8e;  to  shew  that  his  principles  are  not  coiisiat^ 
eitlicr  with  Christianity  or  any  other  religion, 

Tbe  second  dart  is  aimed  at  the  chine,  whereby  tliis  vast 
body  is  united  and  fitted  for  animal  motion^  thai  i%  the 
political  part  of  his  discotirse ;  to  shew  that  his  principles  are 
pernicious  to  all  forms  of  government,  and  all  societies^  and 
destroy  all  relations  between  man  and  man. 

The  third  dart  is  aimed  at  his  head,  or  ratiotial  part  of  hi 
discourse ;  to  shew  that  his  principles  are  inconsistent  witi 
themselves^  and  contradict  one  another. 

Let  him  take  heed.     If  these  three  darts  do  pierce 
Licriathan  home,  it  is  not  all  the  dittany  which  groweth 
Crete**,  that  can  make  them  drop  easily  out  of  bis  body,  with 
out  the  utter  overthrow  of  his  cause. 


ei]« 


%  [Tirg.,  ,^u..xil*n— *19,— Plin.i  llhu  Niit,  tUI  27.  lanr.  a] 
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THE  CATCHING  OF  LBVUTHAN 


OB 


TUE  GREAT  WUilLE. 

[fiaaT  FBINTED  AT  LOHUiJN,  4.D.  1658.] 


CHAP.  I. 

THAT  TUK  HOB11L4H  PEIUCIPLEH  AEK  DEATBtlCTIVX  TO  CUEIITUMITT 
AMU  khh  REI^IGIO^, 

The  Image  of  God  is  not  altogether  defaced  by  the  fall  of  Natun mUl- 
luau^  but  that  there  will  retnam  some  practioal  notions  of  ^jf^rcHcc 
God  and  goodness ;  which,  when  the  mind  in  free  from  J,"'J,*f "' 
vagrant  diisires  and  violent  pasaions,  do  ^liine  aa  clearly  in  ^^^ 
the  hcaxtj  as  other  speculative  notions  do  in  the  head.  Hence 
it  is,  that  there  never  was  any  nation  so  barbarous  or  savage 
tlironghont  the  whole  world,  which  had  not  their  God,  They 
who  did  never  wear  clothes  upon  their  baeks^  who  did  never 
know  mngistrEte  but  their  father,  yet  have  their  God,  and 
their  rehgious  rites  and  devotions  to  Him,  Uencc  it  is,  that 
the  greatest  atheists  in  any  sudden  danger  do  nn  wittingly 
cast  their  eyes  up  to  Heaven,  as  craving  aid  from  tlience^  and 
in  a  thunder  creep  into  some  hole  to  lilde  themselves.  And 
they  who  are  eonscioim  to  themselves  of  any  secret  crimes, 
though  they  be  secure  enough  from  the  justice  of  men,  do  yet 
feel  tbc  blind  blows*  of  a  guilty  eouseience,  and  fear  Divine 
vengeance.  This  is  acknowledged  by  T.  H.  himself  in  his 
lucid  intervals : — "  That  we  may  know  what  worsliip  of  God 
natural  reason  doth  t^sigUj  let  us  begin  with  His  attributes ; 
where  it  is  manifest,  in  the  first  place,  that  existenry  is  to  be 
attributed  to  Hira*^."  To  which  he  addcthi  *' infinitcncss — in- 


■  [♦*  UuQA  difi  corv»e»»  f*cti  Mi*ijji 
>   Uc  Civv.  c.  *v,  f   1 1.  f  JK  JS2.— 


'*  Ut  ^iufEiu*  auU?m  qu^m  cultum  Yhl 
ftttrjhutis  J    ubi   impriuii*  ii\niiifc*liim 
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'^j*  J^    compreheusibility — unity — ubiquity^/*     Tiius  for  altrihiites^ 
~^  next  for  actions  : — "  Concemmg  external  actious^  whereirilk 

God  ia  to  be  worshipped^  the  most  general  precept  af  i  citoii 
is,  that  they  be  signs  of  honour  ^  under  which  mre  oontaitied 
prayers — thanksgivings — oblation:^  and  sacrifices^/'     Yet,  tn 
let  US  aee  how  inconsistent  and  iireconcileable  he  ia  wtlli  luv* 
selfj  elsewhere,  reckoning  np  all  the  laws  of  nature  at  large, 
even  twenty  in  number*,  he  hath  not  one  word  that  am- 
certieth  religion,  or  that  hath  the  least  relation  in  the  woiid 
to  God,     As  if  a  man  were  like  the  colt  of  a  wild  ass  m  the 
wilderness,  without  any  owner  or  obligation,     Thtia^  in  de- 
scribing the  laws  of  nature,  this  great  clerk  forgetteth  the 
God  of  nature^  and  the  main  and  principal  laws  of  natHfev 
which  contain  a  man's  dub*  to  his  Oo<l  and  the  principal  end 
of  his  creation.     Perhaps  he  will  say,  that  be  handletb  the 
laws  of  nature  there,  only  io  far  as  may  serve  to  the  constitu^ 
tion  or  settlement  of  a  commonwealth.     In  good  time ;  lei 
be  so.     He  hath  densed  us  a  trim  commonwealth  ;  wrhidi 
neither  founded   upon   religion   towards   God,   nor  jiiMjC36 
towards  man^  but  merely  upon  self-interest  and  sclf-prcsena* 
tion.     Those  rays  of  heavenly  light,  tho&e  natural  seeds  of 
religion,  which  God  Himself  hath  iinprinte<l  in  the  heart  of 
man,  are  more  efficacious  towards  the  preservation   of  a 
society,  whether  we  regard  the  nature  of  the  thing  or  the 
blessing  of  God^  than  all  his  "  pacts'/^  a^id  '*  surrenderst  • 
and  "translations  of  power**."     He  who  nntcacheth  meu 
tEph.  tLiL  their  duty  to  God,  may  make  them  'eye-servants/  so  long 
2^}  as  their  interest  doth  oblige  them  to  obey,  but  m  no  fit  masti^r 

to  tmch  men  conscience  and  fidelity. 

Without  religion,  societies  are  but  like  soapy  bubbles, 
quickly  dissolved*  It  was  the  judgment  of  as  wise  a  man  as 
T.  H*  himself  (though  perhaps  he  will  hardly  be  persuaded  tu 
it),  that  Rome  owed  more  of  its  grandeur  to  religion  than 
either  to  strength  or  stratagems ; — ^'  We  have  not  excut^dcd 
the  Spaniards  in  number,  nor  the  Gauls  in  strength,  nor  tlic 

pp.  11.  21^^«,] 

slid  imMiiin«]  < 

9  f  **  DoiiJitioups ;"  iUd,,  I  8*  p.  16,] 
*  [*'Tninsljitio«e»  juris;'*  ibid4«|4* 

p.  H  i  And  p«»$lm.j 


1 


*  [De  Cwt,  e,  XY,§  H,  pp,  183, 184,] 

*  [Tbi<L,  p.  185.— "Circa  tedcmei 
i*3((£rtijis  quil>iJ4i  Deu*  cdendus  est, ,  > 
^v  iit-ral  i  itPii  m  ii  n\  mlion  h  ptttcc  ptiim  est, 
*'  *  *i '  '  i  mi  hotiorintis ;  sub  q  uo 
*'*'^" '  '  i  uo*  precefi, .  * .  secimdo^ 
grati...  _,,,   ™.,,o, . ,  .  tertio,  dona,  id  r«l 
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CarUiaginians  in  crafti  oor  the  Greciaua  in  art/'  &c»,  ''but  Diicouus 
we  linve  overcome  all  nations  by  our  piety  and  reU^on*." 

Among  his  laws  he  inscrteth  "  gratitude"  to  man,  as  '*  the 
third  precept  of  the  law  of  naturei;"  but  of  the  gratitude  of 
mankind  to  their  Creator,  there  is  a  deep  silence.  If  men 
had  sprung  up  from  the  e^rth  in  a  nightj  like  mushrooms  or 
excrescences,  without  all  sense  of  honour,  justice,  conscience^ 
or  gratitude,  he  could  not  have  vilified  the  human  nature 
more  than  he  doth. 

From  this  shameful  omission  or  pretention  of  the  main 
iduty  of  mankind*  a  man  might  easily  "  take  the  height^''  of 
T.  H*  his  religion.  But  he  himself  puttcth  it  past  all  con- 
jectiires.  His  principles  are  brimfuU  of  prodigious  impiety. 
"  In  these  four  things,  opinions  of  ghosts,  ignorance  of  second 
causes,  devotion  to  what  men  fear,  and  taking  of  things  casual 
for  prognostics,  consisteth  the  natural  seed  of  religion^;"  the 
"culture"  and  improvement  whereof,  he  referreth  only  to 
"pohcy," — "human"  and  "Divine  politics^''  are  but  politics. 
And  again, — "Mankind  hath  this  from  the  conscience  of  their 
own  weakness,  and  the  admiration  of  natural  events,  that  the 
most  part  of  men  believe  that  there  is  an  invisible  God,  the 
Maker  of  all  visible  things*"/'  And  a  little  after  he  teUeth  ns, 
that "  superstition  proceedctli  from  fear  without  right  reason, 
and  atheism  from  an  opinion  of  reason  without  fear";"  making 
atheism  to  be  more  reasonable  than  superstition*  What  is 
now  become  of  that  "  Divine  worship"  which  "  natural  reason 
ilid  assign  unto  God/'  the  ^*  honour"  of  "  existence — infinite- 
uess — incomprehensibility^ — unity — ub  iqnity  '^  ?  **  What  is 
now  become  of  that  dictate  or  "  precept  of  reason,"  concerning 
"  prayers,  thanksginngs,  oblations,  sacrifices  ?"  if  uncertain 
'*  opinions,  ignorance,  fear,"  mistakesj  the  "  conscience"  of 
our  ''  own  weakness,"  and  "the  admiration  of  natural  events," 
be  the  only  "seeds  of  religion"," 


in  K  CIimL,  [c.  ijl] 

I  Dc  Civoi  t,  la  fi  B.  [pp.  2a»  2D»] 
^  [Qia.f  AtiimAdv.yponKtimkxxxiv. 

pp,   »l'I^t  ^'^'^' — "  i^X  t^i*  ^«r|tuine»t  a 

man  iii«y  eA^iSy  talt«  the  bdght  of  Iht 

fllfrhop*ft  l<^c.*'l 

*•  Dt   Civp,  c*  atri.  ^   L  fp,  UH.— 
HaInsI  hoc  huitiJimuii  neiiUB  aIi}  LuiIk.'- 


cIlltAtU  proprijc  eo^scienua  H  idmirA- 
Hone  evcntuuio  luiiiniliuin*  ut  pirn- 
que  crrdftitt  eMM  emntum  rervTn  viu- 
hitium  OpilieiiB  fnvlMbilem  Ueuin.**] 

•  [  I  bid.  —  *  *  Hfl?e  en  ■  iii  * '  ( *y  pcrsli- 
Uo)  ♦*  a  rtiftu  m\v  rct'ti  r^doRLv  Hie** 
(Athifhiiuifl)  '♦*  rHtiuiiU  opiuionc  tm6 
mptu  prufidficimf.**) 

^  [^ee  »bov«r  naUi  bi  c,  iLJ 
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He  procecdeth  further  ;— that  athebm  itself,  **  thougli  tt 
ail  erroneous  opinion^  and  therefore  a  sin,  yet  it  ought  to  be'^ 
numbered  among  the  sins  of  imprudt^ncc  or  ignorauce^** 
He  addeth,  that  "  an  atheist  is  puniahedj  not  as  a  subject  it 
punished  by  his  king,  because  he  did  not  obserre  laws,  but  as 
an  enemy  by  an  enemy,  because  he  would  not  accept  laws***' 
His  reason  is,  because  the  atheist  never  submitted  his  will ' 
to  the  will  of  God,  Whom  he  never  thought  to  be'.     And  he 
concludcth,  that  man's  obligation  to  obey  God  proceedeth 
from  hia  weakness ; — "  MamfeHum  est  ohligtUioneni  ad  pre-  ' 
standum  ipd"  {Deo)  ^^obedientimn  incmnhere  hmnimbus  propi^ 
imbeciUiaiem*/'     First,  it  is  ini possible  that  should  be  a  sin 
of  mere  **  ignorance"  or  ''imprudence/  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  light  of  natural  reason.     The  laws  of  iiattire  need 
no  new  promulgation,  being  imprinted  naturally  by  God  in 
the  heart  of  man,     ''Tbe  law  of  nature  was  written  in  o«f 
hearts  by  the  finger  of  God,  without  our  asient*;**  or  ralher, 
"  the  law  of  nature  is  the  assent  itself  °."     Then  if  nature 
dictate  to  us,  tliat  tliere  is  a  Ood,  and  that  tins  God  is  to  be 
worshipped  in  such  aud  sneh  manner,  it  is  not  possible  that  I 
atheism  should  be  a  sin  of  mere  **  ignorance."     Secondly,  a 
rebcUious  subject  is  still  a  subject  dejui'e,  though  not  de/tici^f 
by  right  though  not  by  deed ;  and  so  the  most  cursed  atheist 
that  is,  ought  by  right  to  be  the  subject  of  God,  and  ought  to  j 
be  punished,  not  as  a  just  **cTieniy,"  but  as  a  disloyal  traitor  : 
which  is  confessed  by  himself ; — "  This  fourth  sin"  (that  is,  \ 
of  those  who  "  do  not  by  word  and  deed  confess  one  God  tlie 
Supreme  King  of  Kings")  "  in  the  natural  Kingdom  of  God  ts 
the  crime  of  high  treason,  for  it  is  a  denial  of  Divine  power, 
or  atheism^."    Then   an  atheist  is  a  traitor  to  God,  and 


^  1)4!  Cive,  c,  3ttv.  1 19.  [pp.  1 68, 160. 
— **  XMctiV  (»theus),  .  .  "  '  quamquam 
upiiiit)  sua  erniiicn  es^et,  idooque  ettJilii 
|H*irpritou>,  niMin-Tundum  tamen  esffe 
hUvr  pcecdU  imprudciitin'  sive  Jj^iio 
riiiiifl^/  ♦  *  Onitlo  htei'  co  iiscjue  admU- 

'  [lbid,»  p,  JiiM.— <^  PnniruT  ealui 
dtht'im*  .  .  mm  lit  suliciituf  punittir  a 
rfgr^  prtiptt^ftit  i|ii!]tl  If^i-s  lion  ob^cr- 
vivi-rit:  s(mI  ut  Imsrb  ih  hoktv,  ijuut! 
Icgcs  iiduirir  ;it'i  ipoTi.-*] 

^  Dc five,  [c.  xh\  i  IJI,  p.  leS,— 
**  Si  quideTH  pcccalum   Uqh   sit  quotl 


Don  ill  ^on^A  iEi|iiftin  lefictn,  iic<|a« 
\cx  uIIa  sit  i\iim  ua»  sit  jniutiilArum  I'jui  J 
qui  «uiimiuin  ht^ict  jinjifnitrn,  tt4N|tie| 
qui«quAm  suiiitnum  iritjH'vium  tijiltejit  I 
»/««*/  nrnt  nt  ft  m^ttP  t'nn*tfntm  Athtiuie^^  I 
quotncKlo  pf?ccAfv  dicemr  ift,  qui  vt?]  tiTitt] 
cxiifCer^  Deuiii  veJ  iioii  mibertiftr^  ttion^l 
duiti  ftfBmiitrtfrit/'  IteO 

-  fthiiL,]*:.  xy.%  l.[\K  17a 3 

*  Uu.i  [Afiiumilv,  ii]K)ii  Kufitlki  xffJj 
p.  I3(i.]  ' 

^  [I hid.,]  p.  137. 

'"  D«  Civi.%  c.  XV,  §    i<),   [pji,    152, 
if*3.  — "Uuiiruj"    (pewarc   iol«aili«>, 
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punishable  as  a  dislojal  subjectj  not  as  an  "  enemy <"  Lastly,  it  Ditcot^M^ 
is  an  absurd  and  dishonour  able  assertion,  to  make  our  obedi-  - — ~ — 
ence  to  God  to  depend  upon  our  weaknessj^ — bccauae  we  can- 
not help  it ;  and  not  upon  our  gratitude, — because  we  owe 
our  being  and  preservation  to  Him.     "Who  planteth  a  vine-  icor  i^7* 
yardj  and  eateth  not  of  the  fruit  thereof?     Or  who  feedeth  a 
flock  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  ?^'    And  again, — 
''Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory  and  honour  and  Rev.iv,  jl 
powor^  for  Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  Thy  pleasure 
they  are^  and  were  created*"     But  it  were  much  better  (or  at 
least  not  so  ill)  to  be  a  downright  atheist,  than  to  make  God 
to  be  such  a  thing  as  he  doth,  and  at  last  thrust  Ilim  into 
the  devil's  office,  to  be  the  cause  of  all  sin. 

For  T*  IL  his  God  is  not  the  God  of  Christians,  nor  of  any  D««ftoj» 
rational  men.  Our  God  ia  everywhere ;  and  seeing  He  hath  ^^^  "***" 
no  parts.  He  must  be  whoUy  here,  and  wholly  there,  and 
whoUy  everywhere.  So  nature  itself  dictatetb,  "  It  cannot 
be  said  Ijonourably  of  God,  that  He  is  in  a  place,  for  nothing 
is  in  a  place  but  that  which  hath  proper  bounds  of  its  great- 
ness**** But  T,  H,  his  God  is  not  wholly  everywhere,  "  No 
man  can  conceive, , ,  that  any  thing  is  all  in  thia  place  and  all 
in  another  place  at  the  same  time;  •  *  for  none  of  these  things 
ever  tiave  or  can  be  incident  to  sense  5^."  So  far  well,  if  by 
'^ conceiving"  he  mean  comprehending;  but  then  follows, 
that  these  *'  are  absurd  speeches  taken  upon  credit,  without 
any  signification  at  all,  from  deceived  philosophers,  and  de- 
ceived or  deceiving  Schoolmen*.*^  Thus  he  denieth  the 
i73ubi{|uity  of  God.  A  circumscriptive,  a  deiimtiTe^  and  a 
replctive  being  in  a  place,  is  some  heathen  language  to  him. 

Our  God  is  immutable,  "without  any  shadow  of  turning  ni*ctcr. 
by  change;"  to  ^^Tiom  all  things  arc  present,  nothing  past,  rjll.  4 1,1 
not  lung  to  come.     But  T.  H,  his  God  is  measured  by  time, 
losing  something  that  is  past,  and  acquiring  something  diat 
doth  come,  every  minute.     That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that 


verbis  el  fitilB^  uiiiim  p»Mf  Dcum  Opti- 
mutii»  Iifaxiiuitmi  Bc>aitittiiin.Ul]i|  tdtio* 
miiiidi  niundmionunqiM  regunt  R«- 
gpin  auprcmum  \  hoc  m%  tl  Bmill 
noil  coluuL  Qujirtum  hew  peoQUttiin 
til  Reg^Q  Uii  iintutili , .  imtm  IMviab 
inajestmtif  eiunen  «f|:  Mt  mioi  lugi- 


tio  Diving  potcftUtie,  sire  athdNtiiuik"] 
»  Dp  Ci¥P,  c,  K¥,   f    1+.    [iTfK    IHJ, 
IS4. — "  Neque  did  de  Deo  himurilic^^ 
« .  quod  in  I0CG  mliquo  dl: ;  m  lucii  tniiiii 
non  Gflt  lii«i  quQi]   imtloquiu|Uf   TitiCP  H 
tpmiiiiof  Usib««l  TuagaituduuA,*'  J 
T  LevUth.,  [Ft.  J.  ^  ill,]  |i«  11, 
*  [Ibid.] 
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our  God  ia  mfitiite^  and  hh  God  is  finite ;  fur  unto  thai  which 
is  actually  iufiuite,  nothing  can  be  added,  neitlier  time  nor 
pnrts.  Hear  liim&elf ; — ^*  Nor  do  I  understand^  what  derogA- 
tion  it  can  be  to  the  Divine  perfection,  to  attribute  to  it 
potentiality^  that  is,  in  English,  power*^  (so  little  duth  he 
understand  what  potentiality  is),  "and  successive  duration*/' 
And  he  eliargeth  it  upon  ns  as  a  fault ;  that  "will  not  ba\^ 
eternity  to  be  an  endless  auoc^ssion  of  time^/'  I  low? 
"  Successive  duration,"  and  *'  an  endless  succession  of  time/' 
in  God?  Then  God  is  finite.  Then  God  is  elder  to-day  tliau 
He  was  yesterday.  Away  with  blasphemies*  Before,  he 
destroyed  the  ubiquity  of  God ;  and  now  he  destroyeth  lib 
eternity. 

Our  God  is  a  perfeetj  pure,  simple,  indivisible,  infinite! 
essence ;  free  from  all  compoi^ition  of  matter  and  form,  of 
substance  and  accidents.  All  matter  ts finite;  and  lie.  Who j 
acteth  by  his  infinite  essence,  needeth  neither  organs, 
facidties,  nor  accidents,  to  render  Him  more  complete.  But ' 
T.  H.  his  God  is  a  divisible  God,  a  compounded  God^  th*t^ 
hath  matter,  and  qualities,  or  accidents.  Hear  himself, 
argue  thus: — ''The  Divine  substance  is  indivisible,  bitt 
eternity  is  the  Divine  substance;  the  major  is  evident, 
liecause  God  is  *  acttis  simpHeisdmus  /  * ,  the  minor  ,  -  is  oon- 
feased  by  all  men,^ — that  *  wbatsocver  is  attributed  to  God^  ii 
God^'"  Now  listen  to  his  answer : — *'  The  major  is  so  far  from 
being  evident,  that  *  actus  simpHcismmtis*  signifieth  nothing; 
the  minor  is  said  by  some  men,  thought  by  no  man ;  whatso^ 
ever  is  thought,  is  undei^atood**."  The  major  was  this, — 
"The  Divine  substance  is  indivisible,"  Is  this  "far  from 
being  evident  ?*'  Either  it  is  indirisible  or  divisible.  If  it  be 
not  indivisible,  then  it  is  divisible;  then  it  is  materiate,  theti  it 
is  corporeal,  then  it  hath  parts,  then  it  is  finite,  by  Im  own  ^ 
confession ; — "  Habere  paries  aui  e»$e  iotum  alit/uid  Muni  miir 
data  Jtmioj-umK^*  Upon  this  silly  conceit  he  chargeth  nie  for ' 
saying,  that  "God  is  not  just  but  justice  itself,  not  eternid 
but  eternity  itself;"  which  he  calleth  "  unseemly  words  to  be 
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said  of  God^*'  And  he  thinkcth  lie  doth  me  a  great  courtesy,  DtacouiitB 
in  not  adding  "  hlasphetnous  and  atheistical*,"  But  his  bolts  — --- — 
are  so  scion  sliot,  and  his  reaaoiia  are  such  rain  uuaginations 
and  such  drowsy  phantasies,  that  no  sad  roan  doth  much 
regard  thetn.  Thus  he  hath  already  destroyed  the  ubiquity, 
the  eternity,  and  the  siropUcity,  of  God.  I  wish  he  liad  con- 
sidered better  with  himself,  before  he  had  desperately  cast 
himself  upon  these  rocks* 

But  "pauh  majora  canamta^J'  My  next  charge  isj  that  nit  exi«r- 
he  destroys  the  very  bein^  of  God,  and  leaves  nothing  in  His  *"^* 
place  but  an  empty  name.  For  by  taking  away  all  incor- 
poreal substances  he  taketh  away  God  Himself*  The  very 
name  {saith  he)  of  an  "incorporeal  substance"  is  a  "contradic- 
tion i"  and  "  to  say  that  an  Angel  or  Spirit  is  an  incorporeal 
substance,  is  to  say  in  effect^  that  there  is  no  Angel  or  Sj>irit 
at  all\"  By  the  same  reasouj  to  say  that  God  is  an  incor- 
poreal substance,  is  to  say  there  is  no  God  at  alL  Either 
God  is  incorporeal^  or  He  is  finite,  and  consists  of  parts,  and 
consequently  is  no  God,  Tins — that  there  is  no  incorporeal 
spirit — is  that  main  root  of  atheism^  from  which  so  many 
lesser  branches  nrc  daily  sprouting  up.  Wlien  they  have 
taken  away  all  incorporeal  spirits,  what  do  they  Ic^ve  God 
H  imself  to  be  ?  He,  Who  is  the  fountain  of  all  being,  from 
Whom  and  in  Whom  all  creatures  have  their  being,  must 
needs  have  a  real  being  of  His  omi.  And  what  resd  being 
can  God  have  among  bodies  and  accidents?  For  they  Iiave 
left  nothing  else  in  the  universe.  Then  T.  H.  may  move  the 
same  question  of  God,  which  he  did  of  devils; — "I  would 
gladly  know  in  what  classis  of  entities  the  Bishop  ranketh^'' 
God?  Infinite  being  and  participated  being  are  not  of  the 
same  nature.  Yet,  to  speak  according  to  human  apprehen- 
sion— (apprehension  and  comprehension  differ  much, — T.  H* 
eonfcsseth, that  '-natural  reason"  doth  dictate  to  us,  that  Gwl 
is  "infinite,^'  jet  natural  reason  cannot  comprehend  tlie  infi- 
nitcness  of  God), — -I  place  Him  among  incorporeal  substances 
or  apiritSj  because  He  hath  been  pleased  to  place  Himself  in 
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that  rank,  '*  God  b  a  Spirit/'  Of  which  pboc  T.  H.  gii 
his  opinioo,  that  it  is  uniiiteUigible,  and  all  others  of 
same  nature,  "  and  fall  not  tuider  humiui  understanding^," 

They  who  deny  all  incorporeal  substances,  cma  ii2idcnitiDdi;t 
nothing  hj  God,  but  either  nature  (not  *'  noliiraiii  maim^ 
raniem/^  that  is,  a  real  author  of  nature,  but  "mmfm- 
ram  naturatam^''  that  ia,  the  orderly  concourse  of  natuial 
CEiLses),  as  T.  IL  seemeth  to  intimate,  or  a  fiction  of  the  brain 
without  real  being,  cherished  for  admntnge  and  politic  ends, 
as  a  profitable  error,  howsoever  dignifietl  with  the  gknons 
title  of  *'  the  eternal  causes  of  all  things®/* 

We  hare  seen  what  his  principles  are  coneeming  Ae 
Deity ;  they  are  full  as  Ijad  or  worse  conccrmng  the  Trinitr. 
Hear  himself: — "  A  person  is  he  that  is  represented,  as  often 
as  he  is  represented ;  and  therefore  God,  Who  has  been 
represented  (that  is,  personated)  thrice,  may  properly  enough^ 
be  said  to  be  three  Persons,  though  neither  the  word  Pi 
nor  Trinity  be  ascribed  to  llim  in  the  Biblc^:"— and  a  ill 
after ; — -^^  To  concUide,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  wm  for 
can  1>e  gatliered  directly  from  the  Scripture,  is  in  substmncie 
this, — 'that  tbe  God  Who  is  always  one  and  the  same,  was  Ibe 
Person  represented  by  Jloses,  the  Person  represented  hy  Hb 
Son  incarnate^  and  the  Person  represented  by  the  ApotUcs; 
as  represented  by  the  Apostles,  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  they 
spi^e  is  God ;  as  represented  by  His  Sou,  that  was  God  and 
Man,  the  Son  is  that  God  ^  as  represented  by  Moses  and  the 
High  PricstSj  the  Father,  that  is  to  say,  the  I'^athcr  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  that  God  :  firom  whence  wc  may  gather 
the  reason,  why  those  names.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  GbfMtp 
in  the  signification  of  the  Godhead,  are  ne%'er  used  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  for  they  are  Persons^  that  is,  they  have  their  uanici^ 
from  representing,  which  could  not  be  till  divers  men  had  re* 
presented  God*s  person  in  ruling  or  in  directing  under  llim"." 

Who  is  so  bold  as  blind  Bayard?  The  emblem  of  a  little 
}>oy  attempting  to  lade  all  the  water  out  of  the  sea  with  a 
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cockleshell,  doth  fit  T,  FL  m  exactly  as  if  it  had  b^ii  shai^ed  Diicouii 
for  hi  111 ;  who  thitiketh  to  measure  the  profound  and  inscm-  — 
table  mysteries  of  religion  by  his  own  sillVj  shallow  couccits. 
What  is  now  beeome  of  the  great  adorable  mystery  of  the 
Blessed  Undivided  Trinity?  It  is  ilirunk  into  nothing.  Upon 
his  grounds  there  was  no  Trinity ;  and  we  mmt  blot  these 
words  out  of  onr  Creed,  "The  Father  eternal,  the  Son  eternal, 
the  Holy  Ghost  eternal '*;'*  and  these  other  words  out  of  our 
BibleSj  "  Let  us  make  man  after  Our  image ;"  unless  we  [Cen.i.aft.] 
mean^  that  this  was  a  consultation  of  God  with  Moses  and 
the  Apostles.  What  is  now  become  of  the  Eternal  Genera- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God,  if  this  Sonship  did  not  begin  until 
about  four  thousand  years  after  the  creation  were  expired  ? 
Upon  these  grounds,  every  king  hath  as  many  "persona"  as 
there  be  justices  of  peace  and  petty  constables  in  his  king- 
dom. Upon  this  account,  God  Almighty  hath  as  many 
*'  Persons"  as  there  have  been  sovereign  princes  in  the  world 
since  Adam.  According  to  tlus  reckoning,  each  one  of  us, 
like  so  many  Geryons,  may  have  m  many  "  persons"  as  wc 
please  to  make  procnrations.  Such  bold  presumption  re- 
quireth  another  manner  of  coufutation, 

Conccrmng  God  the  Son,  forgetting  what  he  had  said  else-  [conn^nu 
where,  where  he  ctilleth  Him  "God  and  Man^"  and,  "The  Son  J^e  ^i| 
of  God  incarnate'/*  he  double th  not  to  say,  that  the  word 
" h\^statical"  is  *'  canting*/'  As  iC  the  same  Person  could  be 
both  "God  and  Man,"  without  a  personal^  that  is,  a  "  hypo- 
statical"  uoioQ  of  the  two  natures  of  God  and  man.  He 
alloweth  every  man,  who  is  ^* commanded"  by  his  "lawful" 
so ve reign,  to  deny  Christ  '*  with  his  tongue"  before  men'. 
He  dcposeth  Christ  from  His  true  kingly  office,  making  His 
"kingdom  not  to  commence  or  begin  before  the  Day  of 
Judgment"*"  And,  "The  regiment,  wherewith  Christ  govcni- 
eth  His  faithful  in  this  life,  is  not  properly  a  kingdom,  but  a 
pastoral  office,  or  a  right  to  teach*,"  And  a  little  after,  "Clirist 
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had  not  kingly  authority  committed  to  Him  bj  His  Fstlwr 
in  this  world,  but  only  consilinry  and  doctriaal^. 

He  taketh  away  His  Priestly  or  propitiatory  office  > — *' 
although  this  act  of  our  redemption  be  not  always  in  Sm] 
ture  called  a  sacrifice  and  oblation^  but  aometimed  a  price^  j 
by  price  we  are  not  to  understand  any  tbijig,  by  the 
whereof  He  could  claim  right  to  a  pardon  for  ua  from  Htt 
offended  Father,  but  that  price  which  God  the  Father  was 
pleased  in  mercy  to  demand*;*' — and  again, — "  Not  that  the 
death  of  one  Man,  though  without  sin,  can  satisfy  for  the 
offences  of  all  men  in  the  rigour  of  jmtice,  but  in  the  ni< 
of  God,  that  ordained  anch  sacrifices  for  sin  as  He  was  ph 
in  mercy  to  accept'/'  lie  knoweth  no  difference  hcti 
one  who  is  mere  man,  and  one  who  was  both  God  and  Slao, 
between  a  Levitical  sacrifice  and  the  all-sufiicient  Sacrifice  of 
the  Cross,  between  the  blood  of  a  calf^  and  tlie  preeioiis 
Blood  of  the  Son  of  God. 

And  touching  the  Prophetical  Ofiice  of  Christ,  I  do  mnchs:? 
c!Ii'Sffico"]  doubt  whether  he  do  bcHevc  in  earnest,  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  prophecy  in  the  world.     He  maketh  very  littl 
difference  between  **  a  prophet*'  and  *'  a  madman*'  and  **  a 
demoniac^;**  and  "  if  there  were  nothing  else*^  (saith  he)  *'  tltal 
bewrayed  their  madness,  yet  that  very  arrogating  such  in-' 
Bptration  to  themselves,  is  argument  enough^,"     He  maketh 
the  ''pretence  of  inspiration'*  in  any  man  to  be,  and  always  to 
have  been,  ''  an  opinion  pemicions  to  peace/'  and  tending  to 
^*  the  dissolution  of  all  civil  government^**'  He  subjeeteth  all 
Prophetical  revelations  from  God  to  the  sole  pleasing  and 
censure  of  tlie  sovereign  prince,  either  to  authorise  them  or 
to  exauctorate  them  :   so  as,  two  prophets  prophesying  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time  in  the  dominions  of  two  diffe 
princes,  the  one  shall  be  a  true  prophet,  the  other  a 
and  Christ,  Who  had  the  approbation  of  no  sovereign  prince, 
upon  his  grounds,  was  to  be  reputed  a  false  prophet  ovei 
where* — "  Every  man  therefore  ought  to  consider  who  is  th 
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sovereign  prophet,  that  h  to  say,  who  it  is  thut  in  God's  vire- 
gereiit  uiKjn  earth,  and  hath  next  under  God  the  authority  of 
governing  Christian  men;  and  to  obscn^e  for  a  rule  that 
doctrine  which  in  the  name  of  God  he  hath  commanded  to 
be  taught ;  and  therehy  to  examine  and  try  out  the  truth  of 
tliuse  doctrines,  which  pretended  prophets,  with  miracle  or 
without,  shall  at  any  time  advance,"  &c, ;  "and  if  he  disavow 
thcmj  then  no  more  to  obey  their  voice;  or  if  he  approve 
them,  then  to  obey  them,  as  men  to  whom  God  hath  given  a 
part  of  the  spirit  of  their  sovereign*."  Upon  his  principles, 
the  case  holdcth  as  well  among  Jews  and  Turks  and  heathens 
as  Christians*  Then  he  that  teacheth  Transnbstantiation  in 
France,  is  a  true  prophet  3  he  that  teacheth  it  iu  England,  a 
false  prophet.  He  that  blasphemeth  Christ  in  Constantinople, 
a  true  prophet;  he  that  doth  the  same  in  Italy,  a  false  prophet. 
Then  Samuel  was  a  false  prophet,  to  contest  with  Saul  a 
"sovereign  prophet.**  So  was  the  man  of  God,  who  submitted 
not  to  the  more  Divine  and  prophetic  spirit  of  Jeroboam* 
And  Elijah,  for  reproving  Ahab*  Then  Micniah  had  but  his 
deserts,  to  be  elapt  up  in  prison,  and  "  fed  with  bread  of 
affliction,  and  water  of  affliction/'  for  daring  to  contradict 
"  God^s  vicegerent  upon  earth."  And  Jeremiah  was  justly 
tlirowu  into  a  dungeon  for  prophesying  against  Zedekiah  his 
liege  lord.  If  his  principles  were  true,  it  were  strange  in- 
deed,  that  none  of  all  these  princes,  nor  any  other  that  ever 
was  in  the  world,  should  understand  their  own  privileges; 
and  yet  more  strange,  that  God  Almighty  should  take  tlie 
part  of  such  rebellious  prophets,  and  justify  tlieir  propheciei* 
by  the  event,  if  it  were  true,  that  "none  but  the  sovereign  in  a 
Christian^  (the  reason  is  the  same  for  Jewish)  "  comniouweakh 
cjui  take  notice  what  is  or  what  is  not  the  word  of  God'/' 

Neither  doth  he  use  God  the  Holy  Ghost  more  favournbly 
than  God  the  Sou.  Where  St,  Peter  saith,  "  Holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  wei'e  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,*'  he  saith, 
"  By  the  Spirit  is  meant  the  voice  of  God  in  a  dream  or 
vision  supernatural*;^'  which  dreams  or  visions  he  maketh  to 
be  no  more  than  "imaginations,  which  they  had  in  their 
sleep  or  in  an  extacy,  which  iu  every  true  prophet  were  super- 
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natural,  but  in  false  prophets  were  either  nattiral  or  fei^ed V  i 
and  more  likely  to  be  false  than  true.  "  To  say,  Goii  tiatli 
spoken  to  him  in  a  dream,  is  bo  more  than  to  say,  he  dreamed 
that  God  spake  to  him/'  &c  i  '*to  «aj  he  h*th  seen  a  Tisiom 
or  heard  a  voice,  is  to  say,  that  he  hath  dreamed  betireen 
sleeping  and  waking*."  So  St.  Peter's  "Holy  Glicisf^  la 
come  to  be  their  own  "  imaginations,"  whieh  might  be  eiiher 
feigned,  or  mistaken,  or  true.  As  if  the  Holy  Ghost  did 
enter  only  at  their  eyes  and  at  their  ears,  not  into  timr 
understandings,  nor  into  their  minds;  or  as  if  the  Holy 
Gliost  did  not  seal  unto  their  hearts  the  truth  and  assiirsaoe 
of  their  prophecies.  Whether  a  new  light  he  infused  into 
their  understandings,  or  new  graces  he  inspired  into  their 
heart,  tliey  are  wrought,  or  caused,  or  created,  immedlatdy 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  so  are  his  "  imaginations,"  if  thcr 
be  supeniatiiraL 

But  he  must  needs  fall  into  these  absurdities,  who  miiketh 
hut  a  jest  of  inspiration. — They  "  who  pretend  Diiine  inspi-    m 
ration  to  be  a  supernatural  entering  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into    1 
a  man, . .  are"  (as he  "thinks")  "in  a  very  dangerous  dilemma; 
for  if  they  worsliip  not  the  men  whom  they  conceirc  to  be 
inspired,  they  fall  into  impiety ; .  -  and  if  they  w  orship  thetn, 
they  commit  idolatry^  ;^'  so  mistaking  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bcs 
corporeal, something  tliat  is  "blown  iuto'^  a  man,  and  the  grace* 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  corporeal  graces.  *'And  the  words  ini- 
poured"  (or  infused)  "virtue^  and  inblown*'  (or  inspired)  "rir* 
tue,  are  as  absurd  and  insignificant  as  'a  round  quadrangle V" 
He  reckons  it  as  a  common  error,  that  '*  faith  and  sanctity 
are  not  attained  by  study  and  reason,  but  by  snpeTnatural 
inspiration  or  infusion;^'  and  layeth  this  for  a  firm  ground; — gfi 
*' Faith  and  sanctity  are  indeed  not  very  tVequcut,  but  yet     ■ 
they  are  not  miracles,  but  brought  to  pass  by  education,  dis-    ' 
cipline,  correction,  and  other  natural  ways^"     I  would  see 
the  greatest  Pela^an  of  them  aU  fly  higher. 

Why  should  he  trouble  himself  about  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  who 
aeknowledgeth  no  spirit  but  "either  a  subtle  fluid  invisible 
body,  or  a  ghost  or  other  idol  or  phantasm  of  imagination"*  f' 
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who  knoweth  no  inward  grace  or  intrmsecitl  holiness,  "^  Holy* 
18  H  word,  which  in  God's  kingdom  anawereth  to  that,  which 
men  in  their  kingdoms  use  to  call  'pnblic/  or  ^tlie  kingVf  and 
again, — "  Whercaoe^er  the  word  Mioly'  is  taken  properly,  there 
ii  still  something  signified  of  propriety  gotten  by  consent"," 
His  ' holiness'  is  a  relation,  not  a  quality;  but  for  inward 
sanctification,  or  real  infused  holiness,  in  respect  whereof  the 
Third  Person  is  called  the  Holy  Ghoat^  because  He  is  Tiot 
only  Holy  in  HiniseUi  but  also  makcth  ns  holy,  he  is  so 
great  a  stranger  to  it,  that  he  doth  altogether  deny  it  and 
diselaitn  it. 

We  are  taught  in  our  Creed  to  believe  the  Catholic  or 
universal  Church,  But  T.  H,  teacheth  ns  the  contrary: — 
that  "  if  there  be  more  Christian  Churches  than  one,  all  of 
them  together  are  not  one  Chnreh  personally**;"  and  more 
plainly, — "  Now  if  the  whole  number  of  Christians  be  not 
contained  in  one  commouwe^ilth,  they  are  not  one  person^ 
nor  is  there  an  universal  Churehj  that  hath  any  authority 
over  theniP;"  and  again, — "  The  universal  Church  is  not  one 
person,  of  w  hich  it  can  be  said,  that  it  hath  done,  or  decreed, 
or  ordained,  or  excommunicated,  or  absolved''."  This  doth 
quite  overthrow  all  the  authority  of  General  Councils. 

All  other  men  distinguish  between  the  Church  and  the 
coratnon wealth ;  only  T,  U.  niaketh  them  to  be  one  and  the 
same  thing  : — "  The  eommonwenlth  of  Christian  men  and  the 
Church  of  tlie  same  are  altogether  the  same  thing,  called  by 
two  names,  for  two  reasons ;  for  the  matter  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  commonwealth  is  the  same,  namely  the  same  Chnstian 
men ;  and  the  form  is  the  same,  which  consisteth  in  the  law- 
ful power  of  convocating  them':"^ — and  hence  he  concludeth, 
that  "  every  Christian  commonwealth  is  a  Church  endowed 
with  all  spiritual  authority';"  and  yet  more  fully, — "The 
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•  De  Circ,  c.   ictii.  f  22.    (ji,  2W. 
"— **  Si  plufv««nt  dviiAles  Chriftti«nri 

eftt  timulomriet  EccLeilam  penonmliter 
uniTvi  nan  e«ii«.*^] 

*  Leviaih.,  [  Pl  1 1 L  c.  xxariii.  ]  p,  20e* 
^  De  Ciro»  c  ivil  |  2a  [p.a^L— 

"  Ecckiii  imiTeruUs  noti  eil  iiu«  per- 
toamt  de  qui  po«nt  dici  quod  fecpiit, 
dec»¥«rit,  tUtQeritt  excommuni^averit, 
ab«olt«rit,  et  litnilb  fj«rMiii&li«/'] 


^  Ibid,  c.  iviL  9  21.  [p.  2.m— "  Ci. 
¥iUt4Mii  Chn  11(1  &ti Drum  hominum*  et 
EeeLctiftin  eorundcm,  pmmii  eAndem 
rem  ««iic,  duobus  nomhiibu)  |)n»|iU?r 
duAit  cauM»  appdlAUm ;  imm  muterm 
eivitiitif  et  EcrVi^^itp  cadem  i^nit  nimi* 
nini  iidem  hommei  Chrhtiani  i  turmtL 
atiteiiti  i|Uie  c(»aslxtil  in  lft|^titiii  |ifi((f>* 
tit<s   coii    cMmvQcojndi,   eauutti    f|uiK|uic 

•  Ibid.,  t.  xviit.  f  1.  [|i.  25l4._*'  Ci- 
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p  A  »  T    Church,  if  it  be  ono  person,  is  the  same  thing  with  the  com- 
monwealth of  Christians ;  called  a  commonwealth^  because  it 


consisteth  of  men  united  in  one  person,  their  sovereign ;  and  a 
Church,  because  it  consisteth  in  Christian  men  united  in  one 
Christian  sovereign*/'  Upon  wliich  account  there  was  no 
Christian  Church  in  these  parts  of  the  world  for  some  hundreds 
of  years  after  Christ,  because  there  was  no  Christian  sovereign. 
[His  opi-  Neither  is  he  more  orthodox  concerning  the  Holy  Scrip- 
cemingthetures. — "  Hitherto"  (that  is,  for  the  books  of  Moses)  "the 
tures.]^'*' po^cr  of  making  the  Scripture  canonical  was  in  the  civil 
sovereign"."  The  like  he  saith  of  the  Old  Testament^  made 
"canonical"  by  Esdras'.  And  of  the  New  Testament^ — ^ihat 
"  it  was  not  the  Apostles  which  made  their  own  writings  ca- 
nonical, but  every  convert  made  them  so  to  himself;**  yet 
with  this  restriction,  that  until  "  the  sovereign  ruler"  had 
"prescribed"  them,  "they  were  but  counsel  and  advice^  which, 
whether  good  or  bad,  he  that  was  counselled  might  without 
injustice  refuse  to  observe,  and  being  contrary  to  the  laws 
established,  could  not  without  injustice  observe*." — (He  mak- 
eth  the  primitive  Christians  to  have  been  in  a  pretty  condi- 
tion. Certainly  the  Gospel  was  "  contrary  to  the  laws"  then 
"established.") — But  most  plainly, — "The  word  of  the  inter- 
preter of  the  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God ;"  and  "  the  same 
is  the  interpreter  of  the  Scripture  and  the  sovereign  judge  of 
all  doctrines,"  that  is,  the  sovereign  magistrate,  "to  whose 
authority  we  must  stand  no  less  than  to  theirs,  who  at  first 
did  commend  the  Scripture  to  us  for  the  canon  of  faith*." 
Thus,  if  Christian  sovereigns  of  different  communions  do 
clash  one  with  another  in  their  interpretations  (or  misinter- 
pretation) of  Scripture  (as  they  do  daily),  then  the  Word  of 
God  is  contradictory  to  itself;  or  that  is  the  Word  of  God  in 
one  commonwealth,  which  is  the  word  of  the  devil  in  another 
commonwealth ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  true  and  not 

vitatem  omnem  Christiaiiam  esse  Ec-  **  Verum  est,  verbum  intcrpretis  Scrip- 

clesiam  hujiismodi"    (scil.    spiritual!)  turarumesse  Verbura  Dei.'*] — §18,  [p. 

"authoritate  praeditam."]  237 — *'Intcrpres  canoniciis,  .  .  ciijus 

^  Leviath.,  [Pt.  III.  c.  xxxiii.]  pp.  .  .  authoritate  standum  nun  minus  *ix, 

20o,  f  206.]  quani  eonim  qui  Scripturam  ipsaiii  pro 

u  Ibid.,  [Pt.  III.  c.  xlii.]  p.  2S.').  caiione  Fidei  primi  nobis  cnuimenda- 

«  [Ibid.,]  p.  28 K  venint ;    idcnique  sit  interpres  Scrip- 

^  Ibid.  turaB  et    doctrinanun  omnium  judex 

*  I  Ibid.,]  pp.  284,  [28^. J  supremus."] 
a  De  Cive,  c.  xvii.  [§  1 7.  p.  2.'5.'5.— 
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true  at  the  same  time;  which  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Di»c«t)«iE 

T»  IL, — to  make  coutmdictoriea  to  be  true  together.  ^^ — 

AJ]  the  power,  virtue,  use,  and  efficacy,  which  he  ascribeth  [Conceni- 
to  the  Holy  SacrameutSj  ia  to  be  '*  signs  or  coram  em  orations'*."  cney  af  tUtf 
As  for  any  sealing,  or  eon^rmitig,  or  couferring,  of  gracCj  he  J|^|jj,,^"  j 
aeknowledgeth  nothing.     The  same  he  saith  partieiilarly  of 
Baptism*^*     Upon  which  gi*ounds  a  CardinaFs  red  hat,  or  a 
sergeaiit-at-arms  bis  maee,  may  be  called  Sacraments  as  well 
as  Baptiiim  or  the  Holy  Eucharist,  if  they  be  only  "  sigua  or 
commemorations"  of  a  benefit*     If  he  except,  that  Baptism 
and  the  Eucharist  are  of  Divine  institution,  but  a  Cardinal^a 
B77red  hat  or  a  aergcant-at-arma  his  mace  are  not]    he  saith 
truly,  but  nothing  to  his  advantage  or  purpose,  seeing  he 
deriveth  all  the  authority  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  in 
respect  of  subjects,  and  all  our  obligation  to  them,  from  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  magistrate,  without  which  *'  these 
words — ■'  E^pent  and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus' — are"  [xmiL 
but  "counsel,"  no  "command'^."    And  so  a  sergeant-at-arms      ^ 
his  mace,  and  Baptism,  proceed  both  from  the  same  autho- 
rity.    And  this  he  saith  upon  this  silly  ground,  that  nothing 
is  a  command,  the  performance  whereof  tendeth  to  our  own 
'*  benefits"    He  might  as  well  deny  the  Ten  Commandments  |^^^!ui, 
to  be  commands,  because  they  have  an  advantageous  promise  ^^X^!:^* 
annexed  to  them  : — '*  Do  this  and   thou   ahalt  live ;"  and,  con^rtHtth 
"  Cursed  is  exery  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  the  word*  of  wcirtit'^^e, 
this  law  to  do  them,"  ~^'*^  ^"' 

Sometimes  he  is  for  Holy  Ordcrsj  and  giveth  to  the  pas-  {Concern- 
tors  of  the  Church  the  right  of  ordination  and  absolution,  {^^.^J 
and  in&llibility,  too  much  for  a  particular  pastor  or  the  pas- 
tors of  one  particular  Church: — "It  is  manifest,  that  the 
consecration  of  the  ehiefest  doctors  in  tsvery  Church,  and  im- 
position of  hands,  doth  pertain  to  the  doctors"  of  the  same 
Church^;  aud,  '*  It  cannot  be  doubted  of,  but  the  power  of 
binding  mid  loosing  was  given  by  Christ  to  the  futui'e  pas- 
toTU  after  the  same  aiatmer  aa  to  His  present  Apostlci^^j'' 


*  Lcmth..[PtnLc.3txxv.]p.22L 
«■  13«  Vivt,  e.  %Til  I  r.  [p.  2M.] 

e  [Itijii.*  p.  132.— vi*,  to  fh«  bfwcrfil 
of  file  pi*rfcqii  t:;otJiiiiJifi<itNi  The  TuU 
I'uitiriiuuliiictiitt    ii4<    nfKrhiFil    to    be 


"  CotiKiAt, .  .  «cclevi«idc«tttiii  omniuiti 
ofdlnAUonem^  live  cotttecnllfmeiii  qiiis 
fit  per  oraUoncm  rt  fnanituiii  imjM». 
$itiuiiciti^    md    Apastolos    cl     dactorc* 

*  f  Ibid  .  \  H.  p,  2tL^'*  D«  polM- 
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and,  "Our  Saviour  hath  promised  this  infallibility  (in  those 
things  wliich  are  necessary  to  salvation)  to  Hia  Apostles  until 
the  Day  of  Judgmcutj  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Apostles^  and 
pastora  to  be  consecrated  by  the  Apostles  successively  by  the 
imposition  of  handii*^^;" 

But  at  other  tiinea  he  casteth  all  this  ineal  down  with  hia 
foot : — "  Christian  sovereigns  .  .  are  .  .  the  supreme  paators, 
and  the  only  persons  whom  Christiana  now  hear  speak  from 
Qodj  except  such  as  God  speaketh  to  in  these  days  supematu- 
rally  l"  What  is  now  become  of  the  promised  "  infallibility  Y^ 
And,  "  It  is  from  the  civil  sovereign,  that  all  other  pa^tofs 
derive  their  right  of  teaching,  preaching,  and  all  other  ftmo* 
tions  pertainmg  to  that  office ;  ajid  they  are  but  his  miuis- 
ters,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  magistrates  of  towns,  cw 
judges  in  courts  of  justice,  and  coniruauders  of  armies  J." 
\Miat  is  now  become  of  their  ordination?  Magistratear 
judges,  and  generals,  need  no  precedent  qualifieations.  Hi 
makcth  '*thc  pastoral  authority  of  sovereigns"  to  be  "Jure  Si^ 
t*ttto  "  of  all  ''other  pastors/«re  dvih^.^^  He  addeth, — "Neithisf  j 
is  there  any  judge  of  heresy  among  subjects  but  their  own  d^il 
sovereign  ^'^  Lastly,  "  The  Church  ejicommunicateth  no  man 
but  whom  she  eieonimiinicatcth  by  the  authority  of  the 
prince™  |"  and,  "The  eifect  of  excommunication  hath  nothing 
in  it,  neither  of  damage  in  this  world  nor  terror^**  upon  "  an 
apostate,"  if  "  the  civil  power  did  persecute  or  not  assist  the 
Church  J .  *  and  in  the  world  to  come,"  leaves  them  '■  in  tio 
worse  estate  than  those  who  never  believed;  the  chimage 
rather  redoundeth  to  the  Church" :"  neither  "  is  the  excom* 
muuicatiou  of  a  Christijiu  subject,  that  oheyeth  the  Ijiws 
of  his  own  sovereign,  of  any  effect*."  Where  is  now  their 
**  l»ower  of  binding  and  loosing  ?" 


tAto  soWc^ndi  H  li^Aiidi^  id  c%t^  pcccAta 
rciiuttmidi  H  rpun(?ndi«  dubiuni  esse 
non  potest,  quin  rn  datA  s\t  a  Christo 
futurift  tunf  pftstnrilnts  cudom  iiiado 
quin  prir fir nt lint »  Ajio^tuMs;  diitAAiitem 
etl  Apt>sto1t»  onmiR  pe.itei'Uiit  rt?mittei>dj 
ppcc^tA  qitnm  1{)sc  hnbuit  ChHsitua,''] 
^  Ibid..  J  28*  [p.  !i5tJ.«-^*Iiirfllli. 
TiilitTiti'tii  linni?  promipiit  S^?ry*.t*Jr  Hnn- 
ter  (lit  ii»  tvh''  —■  ■'  f  <ui1uti'tii  sunt 
ttrrcsv&riif )  A  [Ur  nd  Diem 

Jiulieii,  id  C4t,    .^  ,  fl  pMionbus 

«b  Apo^talU  .succcji&iYf]  per    iniposi- 


donem  m»iuiim  coruiecrandiB/*] 

)   Ibid.,  [PulII.  i;,  xliij  p.  25W.  I—' 

**  mtd  otttff  functions,**  &c-] 
^  [Ibid.] 
»  [Ibid,,  p,  317.] 

*  B«  Clvir,  c.  xvil  f  M,  [f,  tSa_ 
**  Neminem  igituren^otQamtuikttt  ecele^ 
ii»  nisi  quetu  ejeco«niiiitiiieM  av^miI* 
Ut<?  l*nncipi»*'*] 

■*  Leviiitii.,  [  Pt  11 L  cw  ilil]  p.  * 

*  Ibid.,  p.  2U. 
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It  may  be  some  of  T,  H,  his  diaciples  deaire  to  kiioWj  what 
hopes  of  heavenly  joys  they  have  upon  their  masters  princi- 
ples. They  may  hear  them  without  any  great  coiiteatmeut* 
— ^"Tliera  is  no  mentioti  in  Scripture,  nor  ground  in  reason/* 
of  "the  cwlum  empi^reum^^*  that  is,  the  Pieaven  of  the  Blessed, 
where  tlie  Saints  shall  Hve  eternally  with  God.  And  again^ 
*'I  have  not  found  any  text"  that  can  probably  be  "drawn"  to 
prove  any  ascension  of  the  Saints  into  Heaven,  that  is  to  say, 
into  any  "ctElum  empyremmy  But  he  concludeth  positively, 
that  salvation  shall  be  "upon  earth/*  when  God  shall  reigii  at 
the  coming  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem';  and  again,  "In  short, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  eivil  kingdom,"  &c,,  "called  also 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven/'  and  "  the  Kingdom  of  Glory*/' 
All  the  Hobbians  can  hope  for,  is,  to  be  restored  to  the  same 
condition  which  Adam  was  in  before  his  fall.  So  saith  T*  H. 
himself; — "From  whence  may  be  inferred,  that  the  elect, 
after  the  resurrection,  shall  be  restored  to  the  estate  wherein 
Adam  was  before  he  had  sinned*;"  As  for  "the  beatifical 
vision/'  he  defineth  it  to  be  a  word  "  nninteUigible'*." 

But  considering  his  other  prineiplcs,  I  do  not  marvel  much 
at  his  extravagance  in  this  point*  To  what  purpose  should  a 
"  c€plum  etftptfremn,*^  or  Heaven  of  the  Blessed,  sene  in  his 
judgment?  who  maketh  the  blessed  Angela,  that  aic  the  m~ 
habitants  of  that  happy  mansion,  to  he  cither  *'  idols"  of  the 
*'  brain V'  that  is,  in  plain  English,  nothing,  or  thin,  "subtle, 
fluid  bodies^ I "  destroying  the  angelical  nature.  "The  uni- 
verse being  the  aggregate  of  all  bodie.^,  fhere  is  no  real  part 
thereof  that  is  not  also  body*/'  And  elaewhere : — "  Every 
part  of  the  imiverse  is  body,  and  that  which  is  not  body,  ia 
no  part  of  the  universe ;  and  bec4iusc  the  universe  is  all,  that 
which  is  no  part  of  it,  is  nothing,  and  consequently  no- 
where^." How  ?  By  tliis  doetrine,  he  raakcth  not  only  the 
Angels,  but  God  Himself,  to  be  "  notldng."  Neither  doth  he 
salve  it  at  all  by  supposing  erroneously  Angels  to  be  corpo- 
real spirit^*,  and  by  attributing  the  name  of  ^' tucorporeal" 
Spirit  to  Qod,  "as  being  a  name  of  more  houuui*; . .  in  Whom 
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[Ibid.,  Pt  III.  c.  %xx<i.  ^  2VX] 
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we  cwtniiter  tiot  wlsat  mttnbtite  beil  expt^eas^ 
whteh  b  incoapralcoHible,  bot  wlimt   best 
denm  to  lionotir  Htm*/'    Thougli  we  be  aot  able  to  cgwifw- 
Itead  pofrcdr  what  God  b»  ret  we  are  able  to  comprelioid 
petfectlT  wbftt  God  is  iiol :  tbat  is^  He  b  not  iinp€*rfeet ;  and 
tberdbre  He  is  not  finite,  and  condequentiy  He  is  not  eorpo- 
reaL     This  were  a  trim  way  to  "honour'*  God  indeed^  to 
honotur  Him  with  a  lie.     If  thim  that  he  my  here  be  tme^ — 
thai  "  ereiT  part  of  the  imiTcrae  is  a  bodr,  and  whatsoever  b 
not  a  bodj,  is  nothtngp* — theOj  bj  this  docrrioe,  if  God  be 
not  *''a  body,"  God  is  "nothing;**  not  an  incorporeal  spirit, 
bot  one  of  the  "idols  of  the  brain/'  a  mere  "nothing :"  thottgfa 
th^  think  they  dance  under  a  nct^  and  h^xe  the  blind 
God^i  tncomprehensibility  between  them  and  disooT^y. 
To  what  pnrpose  should  a  ^^tiglum  emp^rftim^*  serre  m 
^Sf5%^fa^  jodgmcnt?    who  deuieth  the  immortality  of  the  sotii;1 
tl»eK«L]    — **'rhe  doctrine  it  now,  and  hath  been  a  long  time,  far 
otherwise;  namely,  that  every  man  hath  etemit}*  of  life  h? 
nature^  iuasmoeh  as  his  soul  is  immortal  *:"— who  "sitppo* 
eeth,"  that  "  when  a  man  dieth,  there  remaincth  nothing  of 
him  but  his  carcase^  /* — who  maketh  the  word  "soul  in  Holy 
Scripture'*  to  "signify  always  either  the  life  or  the  Ering  crea- 
ture ^i'*  and  expotindeth  the  '*  casting  of  body  and  soul  into 
Hell-fire"  to  be  the  casting  of  *'body  and  life"  into  Hell-fiie*: 
— who  maketh  this  orthodox  truth — "  that  the  souls  of  men 
are  substances  distinct  from  their  bodies,** — to  lie  an  erpor  con- 
tracted "  by  the  contagion  of  the  demonologr  of  the  Gr©eks/*i 
and  a  ''window  that  gives  entrance  to  the  dark  doctrine  of 
eternal  torments*:^ — who  expoundeth  these  words  of  Solo- 
l&det.  iji  mon — ''Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was, 
'  '  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  that  gave  it" — thus, 

'*God  only  knows  what  becomes  of  a  man*s  spirit^  when  he 
eipiieth'.'*     lie  will  not  acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  spirit,.  | 
or  any  substance  distinct  from  the  body^»     I  wonder  what 
they  think  doth  keep  their  bodies  from  stinking. 

But  they,  that  in  one  case  are  grieved,  in  another  must  be 
relieved*     If  perchance  T-  H.  hath  given  his  disciples  any 
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discontent  in  his  doctrine  of  Heaven,  and  the  Holy  Angels^  Diarot^&kk 
and  the  glorified  souls  of  the  Saints,  lie  will  make  them  —    '■  — 
amends  in  his  doctrine  of  Hell,  and  the  devils^  and    the 
damned  spirits*     First,  of  tlie  devils.     He  fantieth,  that  aU 
those  devils  which  our  Savionr  did  cast  out  were  frenzicsj 
and  all  **  demoniacs "  (or  persons  possessed)  no  other  than 
"  madmen*' ;"   and  to  justify  our  Saviour's  B|)eaking   to   a 
disease  as  to  a  person,  protlnceth  the  example  of  *' enchant- 
ers'/'     But  he  declareth  himself  most  clearly  u[K}n  this  sub- 
ject iu  his  Aninmdversioua  upon  my  reply  to  his  defence  of 
fatal  destiny: — "There  are  in  the  Scripture  two  sorts  of 
things  which  are  in  English  translated  dc\Tls;  one  is  that 
which  is  called  '  Satan/  '  Diabolus/  'Abaddon/  which  signi-  [Rev.  ix* 
fieth  iu  English  an  enemy,  an  accuser^  and  a  destroyer  of  tbe    *' 
Church  of  God;    iu  which  sense  the  devils  aiis  but  wicked 
men;  tbe  other  sort  of  devils  are  called  in  the  Scripture 
'  ikmnnma*  wliich  arc  the  fcigiicd  gods  of  the  heathen,  and 
are  neither  bodies  nor  spiritual  substances,  but  mere  faucies 
and  fictions  of  terrified  bearts^  feigned  by  the  Greeks  and  [t  Cor.  k* 
other  heathen  people,  which  St.  Paul  calletb  'nothings*'.'"    '^ 
So  T.  H>  hath  killed  the  great  infernal  Devil  and  all  his 
black  angels,  aud  left  no  devils  to  be  feared  but  denls  incar- 
nate, that  is,  "  wicked  men," 

Aud  for  Hell,  he  describeth  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  or  "  the  [Conpem- 
kingdom  of  darkness/'  to  be  "a  confederacy  of  dcccivcra^"  ' 
He  telleth  us,  that  the  places  winch  set  forth  '^tlie  torments 
of  Hell"  in  Holy  Scripture,  "  do  design  metaphorically  a  grief 
and  discontent  of  mind,  from  the  sight  of  that  eternal  felicity 
in  others,  which  they  themselves,  through  their  own  incredu- 
lity and  disobedience,  have  lost"."  As  if  'metaphorical'  de- 
scriptions did  not  bear  sad  truths  in  them,  as  well  as  literal  ^ 
as  if  final  desperations  were  no  more  than  a  little  fit  of 
''grief"  or  "discontent;"  and  a  guilty  conscience  were  no 
more  than  a  transitory  passion ;  as  if  it  were  a  loss  so  easily 
to  be  bonic,  to  be  deprived  for  evermore  of  the  beatifical 
vision ;  and,  lastly,  as  if  the  damned^  besides  that  unspeak- 
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able  loss,  did  not  likewise  suffer  actual  tormetitSj  propoftioii'^ 
able  in  mnw  measure  to  their  own  siua  and  Ciod's  justice* 

Lastly,  for  the  damued  spirits,  he  dedareth  himself  evmj 
where,  that  their  sofferiiigs  are  not  eternal : — "  The  fire  shall  kti 
he  unquenchable,  and  the  torments  everlastiog ;  but  it  can- 
not be  thence  inferred,  that  he  who  shall  be  cast  into  Uiil 
fim,  or  be  tormented  with  those  tonueuts,  shall  endure  moA 
resist  themj  so  as  to  be  etenially  burnt  and  tortured,  and  yet 
never  be  destroyed  nor  die;  and  though  there  be  many 
places,  that  afiirm  everlasting  fire,  into  which  men  may  be 
cast  successively  one  after  another  for  ever,  yet  1  find  none 
that  affirm^  that  there  shall  be  an  everlasting  life  thereiii  of 
any  indindual  person  °/'  If  he  had  said,  and  said  ouly^  that 
the  pains  of  the  damned  may  be  lesscued  as  to  the  d^ree 
of  ttiem,  or  that  they  endure  not  for  ever,  but  that  after  they 
are  purged  by  long  torments  from  their  dross  and  corrup- 
tions, as  gold  in  the  fire,  both  the  damned  spirits  and  the 
devils  themselv^  should  be  restored  to  a  better  condition,  he 
might  have  found  some  ancients  (who  axe  therefore  called 
the  merciful  doctors^)  to  have  joined  with  him ;  though  still 
he  should  have  wanted  the  suffrage  of  the  Catholic  Chnrck. 

But  his  shooting  is  not  at  rovers,  but  altogether  at  rand0iii» 
without  either  precedent  or  partner.  All  that  "  eternal  fire^** 
all  those  **  torments,*'  which  he  acknowledgeth,  is  but  tlib, 
— ^that ''  after  the  resurrection, . .  the  reprobate  shall  be  in  the 
estate  tliat  Adam  and  his  posterity  were  in  after  the  sin  com- 
mitted, saving  that  God  promised  a  Eedeemer  to  Adam . .  and 
not  to  tbemP:*'  adding^  that  they  "shall  live  as  they  did** 
formerly,  '*  marry  and  give  in  marriage ;  .  .  and  eouseqnentjy 
engender  children  perijetually  after  the  Resurrection,  as  they  I 
did  before^ ;"  which  he  ealleth  **  an  immortality  of  the  kind, 
but  not  of  the  persons,  of  meii^.-'  It  is  to  be  presumed,  that 
lu  those  their  second  lives,  knowing  certainly  from  T.  H.  that  j 
there  is  no  hope  of  redemption  for  them  from  corporal 
dcalli  upon  their  well-doing,  nor  feiu'  of  any  torments  after 
death  for  their  ill-doing,  they  will  pass  their  times  here  ms 
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ploasantly  as  tliey  can.  This  is  all  the  damnation  which 
T.  IL  fancietb. 

In  sum,  1  leave  it  ta  the  free  judgment  of  the  understand- 
ing reader,  hy  these  few  instances  'which  follow,  to  judge 
what  the  Hobhian  principles  are  in  point  of  religion,  "  Es 
ungm  /ronefn" — 

Firstj  that  no  man  needs  to  pnt  himself  to  any  ha^^ard  for 
his  faithj  hut  may  safely  comply  with  the  times : — *'  And  far 
their  faith,  it  is  internal  and  invisible;  they  have  the  licence 
that  Naamau  had,  and  need  not  pnt  themselves  into  danger 
for  it*/' 

Seeondly,  he  alloweth  anbjocts,  being  commanded  by  their 
sovereignj  to  deny  Christ, — "  Profession  with  the  tongne  is 
but  an  external  thing,  and  no  more  than  any  other  gesture 
whereby  we  signify  our  obedience  :  and  wherein  a  Christian, 
hohling  firmly  in  his  heart  the  faith  of  Clmst,  hath  the  same 
liberty  which  the  Prophet  Elisha  allowed  to  Naaman/'  &e, ; 
who,  "  by  bowing  before  the  idol  Rimmon,  denied  the  true 
God  as  much  in  effect,  as  if  he  had  done  it  with  his  lips'/' — 
(Alas  !  why  did  St.  Peter  weep  so  bitterly  for  denying  his 
Master  ?  out  of  fear  of  his  life  or  members  ?  It  seemeth  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  these  Ilobbian  principles,} — And  in 
the  same  place  he  layeth  down  this  general  coDclusion : — 
"  TJiis  we  may  say,  that  whatsoever  a  subject  ,  *  is  compelled 
to  in  obedience  to  his  sovereign,  and  doth  it  not  in  order  to  his 
own  mind  J  but  in  order  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  tlmt  action 
is  not  liis  but  his  sovereign  s ;  nor  ib  it  he  that  in  this  ease 
deiiieth  Christ  before  meUj  but  his  governor  and  the  law 
of  his  country^/'  His  instance,  in  a  Mahometan  commanded 
by  a  Christian  prince  to  be  present  at  Di\ine  service*,  is 
a  weak  mistake,  springing  from  his  gross  ignorance  in  case- 
flivinity,  not  knowing  to  distinguish  between  an  crroncona 
conscience^  an  the  Mahometan's  is,  and  a  conscience  rigfitly 
informed. 

Thirdly,  if  this  be  not  enou|2^h,  he  giieth  licence  to  a  Chris- 
tian to  commit  idolatry,  or  at  least  to  do  an  idolatrous  act, 
for  fear  of  death  or  corporal  danger, — '*  To  pray  unto  a  king 
voluntarily  for  fair  weather,  or  for  any  thing  which  God  only 
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can  do  for  us,  is  Divine  worship,  and  idolatiy;  on  tUe 
side,  if  a  king  compel  a  man  to  it  by  the  terror  of  death 
other  great  corporal  punishmeot^  it  is  not  idolatry^;**  Hi 
reajston  is,  because  it  "  is  not  a  sign  that  he  doth  in  ward!; 
honour  him  as  a  God,  but  tliat  he  h  desirous  to  save  himself 
from  death  or  from  a  miserable  hfe*."  It  seeraeth  T.  IL 
tliinketh  there  is  no  Divine  worship  hut  tntemal ;  and  that 
it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  value  his  own  life  or  his  limh^  mure 
than  liis  God,  How  much  is  he  wiser  than  the  three  childreui 
or  Daniel  himself!  who  were  thrown,  the  first  into  a  fier}"fur- 
Booe,  the  last  into  the  hona'  den,  because  they  refused  tosw 
comply  with  the  idolatrous  decree  of  their  sovereign  prince, 

A  fourth  aphorism  may  be  this, — "  That  which  is  said  in 
the  Scripture — '  It  is  better  to  obey  God  than  man/ — ^hath 
l>laee  in  the  kingdom  of  God  by  pact,  and  not  by  nature'/* 
\\Tiv?  Nature  itself  doth  teach  ns,  that  it  is  better  "to 
obey  God  than  men/'  Neither  can  he  say,  that  he  intended 
this  only  of  obedience  in  the  use  of  indifferent  actions  and 
gestures^  in  the  sendee  of  God,  commanded  by  the  common- 
wealth; for  that  is  to  obey  both  God  and  man.  But  if 
Divine  law  and  human  law  clash  one  with  another,  without 
doubt  it  is  evermore  better  to  obey  God  than  man» 

His  lifth  conclusion  may  be^  that  the  sharpest  and  most 
successful  sword,  in  any  war  wlmtsocver,  doth  give  sovereii 
power  and  authority  to  him  that  hath  it,  to  approve  or  rcjci 
all  sorts  of  theological  doctrines  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  not  according  to  their  truth  or  falsehood^  but  a<xx)rd' 
ing  to  that  influence  which  they  have  upon  political  aSi 
Hear  him : — *^  But  because  this  doctrine  .  .  will  appear  to 
men  a  novelty^  I  do  but  propound  it^  maintaining  nothing  in 
tliis  or  any  other  paradox  of  religion,  but  attending  the  end 
of  that  dispute  of  the  sword,  couceruing  the  authority  (not  yet 
amongst  my  countrymen  decided)  by  which  aU  sorts  of  doc- 
trine are  to  be  approved  or  rejected/'  &c. :  "for  the  points^  of 
doctrine  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  have  so  great  in- 
flueuca  upon  the  kingdom  of  man,  as  not  to  be  determined 
but  by  them  that  under  God  have  the  sovereign  power' 
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'*  Let  him  evermore  want  success,  who  thinkcth  actions  arc 
to  be  judged  by  their  events/'  Tliis  doctrine  may  be  plsiusi- 
ble  to  those^  who  desire  to  fish  in  trouljled  waters  j  but  it  is 
justly  hated  by  those  which  are  in  authority,  and  all  those 
who  are  lovers  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Tlie  last  part  of  this  conclusion  smelleth  rankly  of  Jero- 
boam : — '^  Now  shall  the  kingdom  return  to  the  house  of 
David  J  if  this  people  go  up  to  do  sacrifice  iu  the  House  of  the 
Lord  at  Jerusalem ;  *  *  whereupon  the  king  took  counsel,  and 
made  two  calves  of  gold,  and  said  unto  tlicm,  It  is  too  much 
for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  Behold  thy  Gods,  O  Israel, 
which  brought  thee  out  of  the  laud  of  Egypt/'  But,  by  the 
just  disposition  of  Almighty  God,  this  policy  turned  to  a  aio, 
and  was  the  utter  destmction  of  Jeroboam  and  his  family. 
It  is  not  good  jesting  with  edge-tools,  uor  playing  irith  holy 
things.  Where  men  make  their  greatest  fastness^  many 
times  they  find  most  danger. 

His  sixth  paradox  is  a  rapper: — "The  ci^il  laws  are  the 
rules  of  good  aud  evUi  just  and  unjust,  honest  and  dishonest; 
and  therefore,  what  the  lawgiver  commands,  that  is  to  be  ac- 
counted good;  what  he  forbids^  bad**:" — aud  a  httle  after; 
— **  Before  empires  were,  just  and  unjust  were  not,  ai  whose 
nature  is  relative  to  a  command ;  every  action  in  its  own 
nature  is  indifferent ;  that  it  is  just  or  unjust,  proceedeth 
from  the  right  of  him  that  commaudeth :  therefore  lawful 
kings  make  those  things  which  they  command  just^  by  com- 
manding them,  and  those  things  which  they  forbid  unjust, 
by  forbidding  them*/'  To  this  add  his  defi^oition  of  a  sin  ; 
— *'  that  which  one  doth  or  omittethj  sjiith  or  willeth,  con- 
trary to  the  reason  of  the  commonwealth,  that  is  the"  {civil) 
"laws':"  where,  by  **the  laws,^^  he  doth  not  understand  the 
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Paut    written  laws,  elected  and  apprtived  bj  the  whole  cotiinioU' 
wealtli,  but  tlic  verbal  commands  or  mandates  of  him  tbat 


hath  the  sovereign  power ;  as  we  find  in  many  phices  of  his 
writingaj^ — "The  chil  laws  are  nothing  dse  hut  the  ootn- 
mands  of  him  that  is  e  Lido  wed  with  sovereign  power  in  the 
commonwealth,  concerning  the  future  actions  of  his  sub- 
jects*;^'^ — and, — '^The  civil  laws  wee  fastened  to  tlie  lips  of 
that  man^  who  hath  the  sovereign  power **•"  Wliere  are  we?  | 
In  Europe  or  iu  Asia  ?  where  thej  ascribed  a  divinity  to  their  j 
Icings^  and,  to  use  his  own  phrase^  made  them  ''mortal  Gods^i" 
man,  \i  4,  — "  O  King,  live  for  ever."  Flatterers  are  the  eommoa 
^  moths  of  great  palaces,  where  ''Alexander's  friend^**  are  more 

numerous  than  "the  ki&g^s  friends*';*'  but  such  ^n^ss  pal- 
pable pernicious  flattery  as  this  is,  I  did  never  meet  withj  m  i 
derogatory  both  to  piety  and  policy*  What  deserved  he,  who  | 
ehoukl  do  his  uttermost  endeavour  to  poison  a  common 
fouutain^  whereof  aU  the  commonwealth  must  drink  ?  He  j 
doth  the  samej  who  poisoneth  the  miud  of  a  sovereign  priticeL 
Arc  '*  the  civil  laws  the  rules  of  good  and  bad,  just  and  ub* 
just,  honest  and  dishonest?''  And  what  I  pray  yon  are  the 
rules  of  the  civil  law  itself?  Even  the  law  of  God  and  nature. 
If  the  civil  laws  swerve  from  these  more  authentic  laws,  they 
are  Lesbian  rulesl  "  What  the  lawgiver  commands^  is  to  bessi 
accouutcd  good;  what  he  forbids,  bad/'  This  was  just  the 
garb  of  the  Athenian  sophisters,  as  they  are  described  by 
Plato ;  whatsoever  pleased  ^'the  great  beast"  (the  mult itudc)>  : 
they  called  holy,  and  just,  and  good ;  and  whatsoever  '*  the 
groat  beast"  disliked,  they  called  evil,  unjust*  profane*".  But  he 
ig  not  yet  arrived  at  the  height  of  his  flattery, — "Lawful  kings 
m^dic  those  things  wliich  they  command  jn&t,  by  commanding  - 
them,  and  those  things  %vhich  they  forbid  unjust,  by  for- 
bidding them,"  At  other  time^,  when  he  is  in  his  right  wita, 
he  talketh  of  **  suffering,'*  and  "  expeetiug  their  reward  in 
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Heaven V'  and  "going  to  Christ  by  martyrdom %"  and,  "if 
he  had  the  fortitude  to  suffer  death  he  should  do  better  p*" 
But  I  fear  all  this  was  but  said  in  jest.  How  should  they 
"expect  their  reward  in  Ileaveiij"  if  his  doctrine  be  true* 
that  there  is  no  reward  iu  Heaven?  Or  how  sljould  they  be 
martyrs^  if  his  doctrine  he  truc^  that  "  none  can  be  martyrs 
but  those  who  conversed  with^^  Clnist  "upon  earth T'  He 
addethj  "Before  empires  were,  just  and  unjust  were  not***  No- 
thing could  be  written  more  false  in  his  sense,  more  dishonour- 
able  to  God,  more  inglorious  to  the  humau  nature ; — that 
God  should  cxeate  man,  and  leave  him  presently  without  any 
rules  to  his  own  ordering  of  himself^  as  the  ostrich  leaveth 
her  eggs  iu  the  sand.  But  in  tnith  there  have  been  empires 
in  the  world  ever  since  Adam ;  and  Adam  had  a  law  written 
in  his  heart  by  the  finger  of  God,  before  there  was  any  civil 
law.  Thus  they  do  endeavoiu*  to  make  goodness,  and  justice, 
and  honesty,  and  conscience,  and  God  Himself,  to  be  empty 
naniea  without  any  reality,  wliieh  signify  nothing,  further 
than  they  conduce  to  a  man's  interest.  Otherwise  he  would 
not,  he  could  not  say,  that  "  every  action,'*  as  it  ia  invested 
with  its  circumstances,  ^*  is  indilFercnt  in  its  own  nature'," 

Something  there  is  which  he  hath  a  confused  glimmering 
of,  as  the  blind  man  sees  "  men  walking"  like  "  trees,^  which 
he  is  not  able  to  apprehend  and  express  clearly.  We  ac- 
knowledge, that  though  the  laws  or  commands  of  a  sovereign 
prince  be  erroneous,  or  unjust,  or  Lnjurious,  such  as  a  subject 
cannot  approve  for  good  iu  themselves,  yet  he  is  bound  to 
acquiesce,  and  may  not  oppose  or  re-sistj  otherwise  than  by 
prayers  and  tears,  and  at  the  most  by  flight**  We  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  civil  laws  have  power  to  bind  the  conscience 
of  a  Christian  in  themselves,  but  not  fram  themselvci**,  but 
from  Him  Who  hath  said,  *'  Let  everj'  soul  lie  subject  to  the 
higher  powers/'  Either  they  bind  Christian  subjects  to  do 
their  sovereign's  commands,  or  to  suffer  for  the  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience.     We  acknowledge,  that  ia  doubtful  cases 
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■  [U'viath.,  Pt  ni.  c.  xlHu  p.  331.] 
•  [De  Give,  c-  xriil  §   13.  p.  272,— 

**  Eimtluin    id    Clirintuii)    p«7    m&r- 
tytium.'*] 

n  Ibid, [PL  in.  e.  3EliL]p.  272. 


'  [See  BfatnbAiri  sfntiRMmta  uip>m 
tht»  qtietUon  «!  grtmtst  l«nflh,  0.1  Hive 
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a«g^^4;  Dbe.  iL  K  il] 

'  [St«  aboire  m  the  Aiitw^r  lo  La 
Millet,  ¥oL  i  p.  n%  I3«t«  e ;  Dim,  I 
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Part    "scmper  prammiiur  pro  rege  et  lege^ — '  the  sovereign  and  the 
— — — law  are  always  presumed'  to  be  in  the  right;  but  in  plain 


evident  cases,  which  admit  no  doubt,  it  is  always  better  to 
obey  God  than  man.  Blunderers,  whilst  they  think  to  mend 
one  imaginary  hole,  make  two  or  three  real  ones.  They  who 
derive  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or  Ood's  law,  from  the 
civil  laws  of  men,  are  like  those  who  seek  to  underprop  the 
heavens  firom  falling  with  a  bulrush.  Nay,  they  derive  not 
only  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  but  even  of  the  law  of 
nature  itself,  firom  the  civil  law: — "The  laws  of  nature" 
(which  need  no  promulgation)  "  in  the  condition  of  nature 
• .  are  not  properly  laws,  but  qualities,  which  dispose  men  to 
peace  and  to  obedience;  when  a  commonwealth  is  once 
settled,  then  are  they  actually  laws,  and  not  before  ^.^  God 
help  us !  Into  what  times  are  we  fallen !  when  the  immutable 
laws  of  God  and  nature  are  made  to  depend  upon  the  mutable 
laws  of  mortal  men ;  just  as  if  one  should  go  about  to  con- 
trol the  sun  by  the  autliority  of  the  dock. 
[A  bundle  But  it  is  not  worthy  of  my  labour,  nor  any  part  of  my  in- 
hisreii^-  tention,  to  pursue  every  shadow  of  a  question  which  he 
oiM  errore.]  gpnngeth.  It  shall  suffice  to  gather  a  posy  of  flowers  (or 
rather  a  bundle  of  weeds)  out  of  his  writings,  and  present 
them  to  the  reader ;  who  will  easily  distinguish  them  from 
healthful  plants  by  the  rankness  of  their  smell.  Such  arc 
these  which  follow. — 

1.  "To  be  delighted  in  the  imagination  only, of  being  pos- 
sessed of  another  man^s  goods,  servants,  or  wife,  without  any 
intention  to  take  them  fi:om  him  by  force  or  fraud,  is  no 
breach  of  the  law  which  saith,  '  Thou  shalt  not  covet*.*" 

2.  "  If  a  man  by  the  terror  of  present  death  be  compelled 
to  do  a  fact  against  the  law,  he  is  totally  excused,  because  no 
law  can  oblige  a  man  to  abandon  his  own  preservation ;  .  . 
nature  compelleth  him  to  the  facty."  The  like  doctrine  he 
hath  elsewhere  : — "  When  the  actor  doth  any  thing  against 
the  law  of  nature  by  command  of  the  author,  if  he  be  obliged 
by  former  covenants  to  obey  him,  not  he,  but  the  author, 
breaketh  the  law  of  nature'." 


■  Leviath.,  [Pt  II.  c.  xxvi.]  p.  138.  ^  Leviath.,  [Pt.  II.  o.  xw'xU  p.  i;i7. 

«  Ibid.,  [Pt.  II.  c.  xxviL]  p.  151.  •  Ibid.,  [l*t.  I.  c.  xvi.]  p.  HI. 
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4.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  shut  but  to  them  tlmt 
sin ;  that  iSj  to  them^  who  have  not  performed  due  ohedicnee 
to  the  laws  of  God :  nor  to  them,  if  they  believe  the  necessari- 
Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith^." 

5  '*\^0  must  know,  that  the  true  acknowledging  of  sin  is 
repentance  itself  ^^ 

6.  "  An  opinion  publicly  appointed  to  be  taugbt  cannot  be 
heresy;  nor  the  sovereign  princes  that  authorize  the  same^ 
heretics**" 

7-  "  Temporal  and  spiritual  government  are  hut  two  words 
•  •  to  make  men  see  double,  and  mistake  their  lawfnl  sove- 
reign/' &c. ;  ''there  is  no  other  government  in  this  life, 
neither  of  state  nor  religion,  but  temporal*," 

8.  "  It  is  manifeat,  that  ther"  who  permit  (or  tolerate)  n 
contrary  doctrine  to  that  which  themselves  believe,  and  think 
necessary,  "  do  against  their  conscience ;  and  will,  as  much  as 
in  them  lieth,  the  eternal  destrtiction  of  their  subjects*^." 

9.  ^^  Subjects  8in^  if  tliey  do  not  worship  God  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth^," 

10.  ''To  believe  in  Jesus'* — " in  Jemrft^ — "  is  the  same  as 
to  believe  that  Jesus  is  Christ**/' 

IL  "There  can  be  no  contradiction  between  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  laws  of  a  Christian  commonwealth*."  Yet 
we  see  "Christian  commonwealths"  daily  contradict  one 
another. 

12*  "  No  man  giveth  but  with  intention  of  good  to  himself; 
.  •  of  all  volnntary  acts,  the  object  ia  to  every  man  his  own 
good"^/'    Moses,  St.  Paul,  and  the  Decii,  were  not  of  his  mind. 


•  Levbtk,  [PL  IL  e,  xnix.]  p,  IflS. 

•  De  Ci¥e.  c.  xTiiL  f  *.  [p,  25P,— 
"  Nod  enim  clauditur  Regiium  Del 
luit  p«cciintibus,  id  t^t,  iti  qui  debt  tarn 
1c0bti«  Dei  ohedtietitiam  tinu  pwititr- 
runt;  neqnc  iIIIa*  s\  credent  aniculoji 
neee«SArio!i  Fldei  Chri*tiaii».  ] 

<:  Ibid.,  c.  jivu.  I  25.  [pv  2U,-^ 
^*  Sctviidiirti  igttur  , .  pceeittt  ventn  Ag- 

"  L^viftth,,  [Pr,  IIL  e.  jtliU]  p.  a  18. 

•  lljid.,  [Pt  UT.  c.  Rxxbt.]  p.  2iS, 
'  De  Civ*,  c.   xiiL  §  fi,  [p.  H2.— 

"  ^taiiifettum  cil  taxicrv  roi^*  (teiL  4m 
"  tjilt^m  drKrtriniim   rt    tali^m    cultum 


qiicm  ipMi  civUmJi  aiI  Enititem  ccterimm 
ncc«'iJisri<i  Eimduccre  creduiit«  non  ttt-^ 

doc  en  rH  ejiKibrii  |j^rmhiAiit '*)  *'eon- 
tr*  ^omclflltilXE) ;  vi  visile  qu&ntuTn  m 
ac  Mtj  Ktenuun  drmtn  perditionein.''  ] 

gicur  .  '  p««ejirF  ittbdii^i  .  .  fti  mm 

^  Ibid.,  <*.  iviii.  I  la  rp.  2m.— 

"Credere  aut«tii  in  J*wt)m  (wt  ibidrm 
^— Job,    Itt,   3J. — cxpi:  '■  "Ti  ent 

t|U<jd  credrfp  Je«1iiTi  ■  m/' J 

*  LrviatL.  [Pt  II  L<,  .-       ,  (>.  530 
••   [bid.4Pt.  I,  e.  i:*.Jp.  76. 
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13*  "  There  is  no  natural  kuowledge  of  man^s  estate  after 
dcAtlij  mtich  kss  of  the  reward  which  is  then  to  be  given  to 
breach  of  faith ;  but  only  a  belief  grounded  upon  other  meo's 
saying,  that  they  know  it  supematurally,  or  that  they  know 
those,  that  knew  them,  that  knew  others,  that  knew  it 
8^^pemat^^m^y^" 

14*  *^  David*s  killing  of  Uriah  was  no  injury  to  Uriah,  be- 
cause the  right  to  do  what  he  pleased  was  given  him  by  Uriah 
himself"/* 

15*  "To  whom  it  belongeth  to  determine  controTexiiei 
which  may  arise  from  the  diverse  interpretation  of  Scripture, . 
he  hath  an  imperial  power  over  all  men  which  acknowlcdg 
the  Scriptureit  to  be  the  Word  of  God"/' 

16.  "What  ii  theft,  what  is  murder,  what  is  adulteir, 
and  umversally  what  is  an  injury,  is  known  by  the  civil  hiw| 
that  is^  the  commands  of  the  sovereign**/' 

17,  He  admitteth  the  incestuous  "copulations  of  the 
heathens  according  to  their  heathenish  laws"  to  have  been 
"  lawful  marriages  P :''  though  the  Scripture  teach  us  expressly^ 
that  for  those  abominatioufi  the  land  of  Canaan  *^  spewed  out*^ 
her  inhabitants. 

IS*  "1  say,  that  no  other  article  of  faith  besides  this,  tha 
Jesus  is  Christ,  is  necessary  to  a  Christian  man  for  salvalioii^4 

19,  Because  "Christ^s  *  kingdom  is  not  of  tMs  world 
therefore  neither  can  His  raiuisters,  unless  they  be  kings^"^ 
require  obedience  in  His  name'i''  they  "have  no  right  of 
commanding,  no  power  to  make  laws"**' 

20.  I  pass  by  his  errors  about  oatlts^  about  vows,  about  tl 
resurrection,  about  the  kingdom  of  Christi  about  the  |>owe 
of  the  key&i   binding,  loosing,  e^tcommuuicatiou,  &c»^  his 


I  Lcvifttk.  [Pt  1.  e*  xyj  p.  7^ 
■»  IbitL,  [P(*  n.  cxnL]  p.  109, 
n  De  Civc,  c.  xviU.  $  I-k  [p.  273.^ 
**  VK^m  enjm  etl  controv^rsk*  qu»  ex 
divcrsA  Scnpturarum  ititerpnetatione 
oriri  noes  tint  determiiiare,  cJur  eit  omnea 
»itn|}1iciL<?r  (.■ontroversUs  dctcnninaTe ; 
iniju*  autcm  est  hoc,  ejandcm  eil  im- 
p«num  m  ittritics  qui  agnoecunt  Scrip* 
tiir»»n?«*P  V^fbum  Dei/"] 

«  D(?  Civf ,  c,  vl  §  16.  [p.  69.— auid 
fgitur  fiututni  quid  homicidiumt  quid 
adiitkriuiTit  a  in  tmiYerfum  quid  Mr 
Ir^uria,  cogneicitur  tx  lege  cinli,  hcK.- 
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sunnijio  imperii  <nt-*'J 

f  Ibid.,  e,  ^^.  I  la  [p*  u%-^** 

mOiterethmconim  copulatioi 
Beeundum  Jeg«fl   lUtt  eviyitg^ 
legitlm»»'*] 

t  Ibid.,  c  3mii.  |  6>  [p-  2^J5.— *'  I 
autem  alium  articulum   Fidd 
huQC — Jesum  tuc  Chriftum- 
ChristianD,  tit  necesfariiuu  ad  i 
requiti  nunuTtL] 

f  Leviath.,  [Pu  IIL  c  riiL]  ^  i 

*  Ibid.,  p  270. 
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ignorant  mistake  of  *' meriium  congrui'*  and  "  cmdigni/' Uit^cAv*^^ 
Active  and  passive  obedience,  and  many  more;  for  fear  ^^  ^^^* 
being  tedious  to  the  reader.  Ills  whole  worka  arc  a  heap  of 
misshapen  errors,  and  absurd  paradoxes,  vented  with  the 
confidence  of  a  juggler,  the  brags  of  a  mountebank,  and 
the  authority  of  some  Pythagoras,  or  "  third  Cato,"  lately 
'*  dropped  down  from  heaven*.** 

Thus  we  have  seen,  how  the  Hobbian  principles  do  destroy 
the  e^Listeuce,  the  simplicity,  the  ubiquity,  the  eternity,  and 
inBnitoness  of  God ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the 
hypostatical  imion;  the  kingly,  sacerdotal,  and  prophetical 
oSicos  of  Christ ;  the  being  and  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  i 
Heaven,  Hell;  Angek,  Devils;  the  immortahty  of  the  ioul; 
the  Catholic,  and  all  national  Churches ;  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Holy  Orders,  the  Holy  Sacraments;  the  whole  frame  of 
religion,  and  the  worship  of  God;  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
reality  of  goodness,  justice,  piety,  honesty,  conscience,  and  all 
that  is  sacred.  1£  his  dimples  have  such  an  implicit  faith 
that  they  can  digest  all  these  things,  they  may  feed  with 
ostriches. 


8S3 


CHAP.  IT. 


THAT  THE  HOBSr^N  PRJNCIPLKa  DO  DEflTtOT  kt*t*  RlLitTIOMfl  ORTWMVi 
HAN  ATVD  HAH,  AKt>  TUK  WHOLE  FEAKK  UF  A  COJiMOiiWSALTll. 

The  first  harping  iron  is  tlirown  at  the  heart  of  this  great 
whale;  that  is,  his  religion;  for  "with  the  heart  a  man 
believeth  nnto  righteousness*'*  Now  let  him  look  to  his 
chine;  that  is,  his  coinpage  or  coraraonwealth.  My  next 
task  is  to  shew,  that  ho  destroyeth  all  relations  between  man 
and  man^  prince  and  subject,  parent  and  child,  husband  and 
wife,  mastor  and  servant,  and  generally  all  society. 

It  is  enough  to  dash  the  whole  frame  of  his  Leviathan  or 
commonwealth  in  pieces,  that  he  confeaseth  it  is  withont 
example  J  as  if  the  moulding  of  a  comniouwealth  were  no 
more  than  the  making  of  gunpowder,  which  was  not  found 
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T    out  by  long  experience  but  bj  mere  accident,   ^^  The  i 
■ —  objection'*  (saith  T.  H.)  "is  that  of  praetiee,  wlieu  men  iisk' 
when  and  where  such  power  has  by  subjects  been  aeknow-^ 
ledged"."    It  is  a  "great  objection*'  indeed.     Experienc 
the  mistress  of  foolsj  is  the  best  and  almost  the  only  proof  i 
the  gcjodness  or  badness  of  any  form  of  government.     Ktl 
man  knoweth  where  a  shoe  wringetb  so  weU  as  lie  thitt 
weareth  it.     A  new  physician  must  have  a  new  chnrchyar 
wherein  to  burj'  those  whom  he  killcth.     And  a  new  nncvJ 
perieoeed  politician  commonly  putteth  all  into  a  combu&tiou.  I 
Men  rise  by  degrees  from  common  soldiers  to  be  deearions, 
from   decmions  to    be   centurions,   from   centurions    to  be 
tribuneSj  and  from  tribunes  to  be  generals^  by  experience 
not  by  speculation.     Alexander  did  but  laugh  at  that  orator 
who  discoursed  to  him  of  military  aft'airs' .     The  Locrian  law 
was  well  groundedj^ — that  whosoever  moved  for  any  altera- 
tion in  the  tried  policy  of  their  eommonwealth,  should  make 
the  proposition  at  his  own  peril,  with  a  halter  about  hU 
neck  \     New  statesmen  promise  golden  mountains  ;  but  like 
fresh  fliesj  they  bite  deeper  than  those  which  were  cliased] 
away  before  them*     It  were  a  strauge  thing  to  hear  a  man 
discourse  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  who  never  bestowed  a 
groat^s  worth  of  charcoal  in  the  enquiry.     It  is  aa  strange  to 
hear  a  man  dictate  so  magisterially  in  politics,  who  was  never 
officer  nor  counsellor  in  bis  life,  nor  had  any  opporturuty  to 
know  the  intrigues  of  any  one  state.    If  his  form  of  govero- 
ment  had  had  any  true  worth  or  weight  iu  it,  among  so  many 
nations,  and  so  many  sneceedlng  generations  from  the  area*. 
tion  to  this  day,  some  one  or  other  would  have  light  upon  it 
His  Leviathan  is  but  an  ''  idol"  of  his  own  '*  brain/' 

Neither  is  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  *^  in  long  lived  common- 
wealths *  ,  the  subjects  never  did  dispute  of  the  sovereign *s 
powers/"  Power  may  be  moderated,  where  it  is  not  "disputed'* 
of  And  even  in  those  kingdoms  where  it  was  least  disputcdl 
of,  as  in  Persia,  they  had  their  ftiiidaniental  laws,  which  were  j 
not  alterable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  present  prince ;  wheri'of 
hrr  u    one  was,  as  we  find  in  the  story  of  Esther  and  the  book  of" 

fBic*}        ^  LirviMh.»  [Pt.  It  r.  Tin.]  p.  107.  *  [Ziiltac.,  PitJCEiii,  Leg.,  tjr  Slu- 

*  [Such   An    flnr<?dirt<?    b   relRlc^d   of  hfleujiit  S^rin.  xliL] 
Umnm\ml  when  at  'Vmioohui*  pourt,  by  r  Ibid  [sciL  Leviitb.,  Tl  IL  cvJ 

CIc.,  I)c  Ont.Ji.  IB,]  p.  107.] 
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Daniel,  that  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  altered  not:  DiKayi*«» 

much  less  was  it  alterable  by  the  only  breath  of  the  prinee'a  — 

mouthj  according  to  T.  H*  his  prlociplcs* 

He  urgethj  that ''  though  in  all  places  of  the  world  men 
should  lay  the  foundatiooa  of  their  houses  on  the  sand,  it 
could  not  thence  be  inferred,  that  so  it  ought  to  be*.^'  He 
was  fLshnmed  to  make  the  application.  So,  suppose  all  the 
world  should  be  out  of  their  wits  and  ho  only  have  hie  right 
understanding.  His  supposition  is  a  supposition  of  an  im- 
possibility, which  maketh  an  affirmative  proiK>sition  to  torn 
negatiYe :  much  like  this  other  supposition,  *  If  the  sky  fall, 
we  shaU  have  larks  ;*  that  is,  in  plaiu  Knglisli,  we  shall  have 
no  larks.  His  argumeot  had  held  much  more  strongly  thus^ 
— All  the  world  lay  the  foundation  of  their  houses  upon  firm 
ground,  and  not  upon  the  sand;  therefore  he  who  crosseth 
the  practice  of  the  whole  world^  out  of  an  overwceuing 
opiuion  that  he  seeth  further  into  a  mill-stone  than  they  all, 
is  he  that  builds  upon  the  saiidj  and  deserveth  weO  to  be 
laughed  out  of  his  humour. 

But  he  pei'sisteth  stiUj — like  one  that  knows  better  how  to  fXheory 
hold  a  paradox  than  a  fort, — "  The  skill  of  makiug  and  main-  wilhuuie^* 
taiuing  commonwealths  consisteth  in  certain  rules,  as  doth  P*^"'^°**'l 
arithmetic  and   geometry,**   and  ^*not,   as  tennis-play,  on 
practice  only ;  which  rules  neither  poor  men  had  the  leisure, 
nor  men  that  have  had  the  leisure,  have  hitherto  bad  the 
curiosity  or  the  method,  to  find  ontV     O  excellent  1  "  How 
SI  fortunate  are  wc,  if  we  knew  our  own  happiucssV'  to  have 
this  gr^kt  discovery  made  in  our  days?    What  pity  it  is, 
that  thia  new  Mercury  did  not  live  in  the  days  of  the  old 
Mercuiyj 

**  Qui  feroft  cultui  hommaia  recentutn 

that  the  art  of  preserving  the  world  in  i>crpctual  tranquillity 
should  not  be  discovered  until  the  evening  of  the  world* 
M»y  wc  not  hope  (since  he  pleased  to  tell  lis,  that  after  the 
resurrection  mankiu<l  sliall  be  eternally  propagated '*)»  that 
these  monumeuts  of  his  may  escape  the  last  lircj  as  well  as 


■  [Hiirftt^  C&niu,  I,  x.  2^  SJ 
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to  snoAer  towtT^r  or  to  tlie  nme  eodilj  at  aaolker 
tinie.  SoBie  luitiotia  are  like  Iiofse%  mam  pstioit  of  tbdr 
riilcfs  tlua  ottiars;  and  tbe  aune  nadim  more  paitient  at 
one  time  than  at  anoFther.  In  annit  geoexal  roles  are  easT» 
and  figniff  not  much  in  poller ;  the  qninieiKDee  of  policy  doth 
GODiiit  in  the  dexterous  and  sldlfiil  application  of  dioae  rales 
to  the  iubjeet-matter. 

But  I  will  not  rest  in  presnmptions.  Concerning  foreign 
532235^  iitatet^ — and,  fimt,  such  as  are  not  onJj  neighboure  biit 
UpMh  fillies  of  a  commou  wealth,  such  as  hare  eontracted  fiieodbhip 
and  confederated  themselves  together  hj  solemn  oalha  with 
inrocatiwn  of  the  Holy  Name  of  the  great  God  of  Hearen 
and  citrth, — he  tcaeheth,  that  '*  such  an  oath  doth  bind  no 
marc  tbui  nudum paciurn^ — a  -' naked  corvenxmt*/'  It  is  tnie, 
that  cverj  covenant  is  cither  lawful  or  unlawful.  If  it  be 
unlawful,  an  oath  cannot  be  the  bond  of  imquity;  if  it  be 
kwful^  it  biDdcth  in  conscience,  though  it  were  never  ix>n- 
finiKHl  by  ontln  It  is  true^  further,  that  he  who  can  release 
a  naked  pryrniite,  can  release  the  same  promise  confirmed 
by  an  oath ;  becauJie  it  was  not  made  or  intended  as  a  vow  to 
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Ood|  but  as  a  promise  to  mmx.  But  yet,  to  my,  th»t  "  a 
nuked  coTenaot  biiidcth  no  less  than  an  oath,"  or  that  an 
oath  addeth  nothmg  to  the  obligation^  or  that  the  mere 
nolation  of  a  covenant  is  aa  great  a  sin  as  peijury  and  cove- 
nant-breaking twisted  together^,  is  absurd,  and  opcncth  a 
large  gap  to  foreign  war* 

Secondly,  he  teacbeth^  that  *'  in  all  times  kings,  and  persons 
of  sovereign  authority,  because  of  their  independency,  are  in 
contiuua]  jealousies,  and  in  the  state  and  posture  of  gladia- 
tors, having  their  weapons  pointing  and  their  eyes  fixed  on 
one  another «/'  It  is  good  for  a  sovereign  prince  to  have  his 
sword  always  by  his  side,  to  be  ready  to  protect  his  subjects 
and  oflbnd  those  who  dare  invade  him ;  but  to  put  princc» 
in  *'  the  posture  of  gladiators,"  watching  continually  where 
they  may  hit  one  another,  or  do  one  another  a  roiacbief,  is 
dangerous.  There  can  be  no  firm  amity,  where  there  is  no 
mutual  confidence,  T.  H<  his  perpetual  diffidence  and  cause* 
less  jealonsie^,  which  have  no  ground  but  an  universal  suspi- 
cion of  the  human  nature  (much  like  the  good  womau^s  fear, 
that  the  log  would  leap  out  of  the  fire  and  knock  out  the 
brains  of  her  child),  do  beget  perpetual  ve^tations  to  them 
that  cherish  them,  argue  a  self-guiltiness,  teach  them  who 
arc  suspected  often  to  do  worse  than  they  imagined,  and 
ordinarily  produce  hostihty  aud  war.  "The  state  of  coramon- 
wedths  among  themselves  is  natural,  that  is,  hostile :  neither 
if  they  cease  to  fight^  is  it  peace,  but  a  breathing  space; 
wherein  the  one  enemy,  obsening  the  motion  or  countenance 
of  the  other,  doth  esteem  his  security  not  from  pacts  but 
from  the  forces  and  counsels  of  bis  adversary'^/' 

He  maketb  confederacies  to  be  but  empty  shows  without 
reality;   but  for  all  other  neighbour  commonwealths. 
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wliich  arc  not  confederates,  but  exercise  commerce  one  with 

another  by  the  law  of  nations,  he  reckons  them  all  as  enemies 

and  in  n  state  of  nature  (the  Hobbian  nature  of  man  is  worse 

m^  than  the  nature  of  bears,  or  wolves,  or  the  most  savage  wild 
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Part    beasts),  and  maketb  it  lawful  to  destroy  them,  nocent  or 
innocent,  indifferently. — *' All  men  that  are  not  subjects,  are 


either  enemies,  or  else  they  have  ceased  firom  being  so  by 
some  precedent  covenants  j  but  against  enemies,  whom  the 
commonwealth  judgeth  capable  to  do  them  hurt,  it  is  lawful 
by  the  original  right  of  nature  to  make  war,  wherein  the 
sword  judgeth  not,  nor  doth  the  victor  make  distinction  of 
nocent  and  innocent*/'  Here  is  no  precedent  injury  sup- 
posed, no  refusal  to  do  right  (''  omnia  dai  qui  justa  n^at^"), 
nor  the  least  suspicion  of  any  will  to  wrong  them ;  but  only, 
that  ''the  commonwealth''  (that  is,  the  prince)  ''judge"  tiiem 
"  capable  to  do  them  hurt." 
[And  may  Neither  doth  he  hold  it  needful  to  denounce  war  in  such 
upon  el^h  CBses,  but  maketh  it  lawful  to  suppress  them  and  cut  their 
CISot'S?''''  throats  without  any  warning.— "  Prom  this"  (natural)  "dif- 
^f^^vning.]  lidence  of  one  another,  there  is  no  way  for  any  man  to  secure 
himself  so  reasonable  as  anticipation,  that  is,  by  force  or 
wiles  to  master  the  persons  of  all  men  he  can,  so  long,  till 
he  see  no  other  power  great  enough  to  endanger  him;  and 
this  is  no  more  than  his  own  conservation  requireth,  and  is 
generally  allowed ^-^  for,  "in  the  state  of  mere  nature, . .  the 
laws  of  nature  are  silent"  as  to  the  actual -exercise  of  them". 
And  this  he  may  do,  "vel  palam  vel  ex  insidiU" — either  by 
force  or  treachery.  What  is  now  become  of  the  law  of 
nations?  How  much  were  the  old  Romans  better  neigh- 
bours than  these  new  Hobbians?  They  did  not  so  easily 
fall  to  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  but  sent  their  legate, 
first,  to  demand  justice,  and  after  three  and  thirty  days' 
expectation  in  vain,  to  proclaim  aloud  upon  the  confines  of 
the  enemy's  country,  "Hear,  O  Jupiter,  and  thou  Juno, 
Quirinus  thou,  and  all  ye  gods,  that  this  people  is  unjust," 
fee.**;  and  tlien  the  herald  or  fecial  lanced  his  javelin  into 
the  enemy's  country,  as  a  defiance,  and  beginning  of  war. 
[His  prin-  Thus  destructive  are  his  principles  to  the  public  peace  and 
structive  "to  tranquillity  of  the  world,  but  much  more  pernicious  to  the 

the  com- 
monwealth 

itself.]  1  Leviath.,  [Pt  II.  c.  xxviii.]  p.  165.  bus,  scd  ctiam  dc'lege  natunli,  si  non 
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commonwealth  itself.  He  did  pmdcutly,  to  deny  that  virtue  Biicai  mc 
did  (consist  in  a  mean*;  for  he  himself  doth  never  observe  a  — ^^ — 
meau.  All  bis  bolts  fly  over  or  under,  but  at  the  right  miifk 
it  i§  in  vain  to  expect  bim.  Sometimea  he  fiincieth  an  oni- 
nipotciice  in  kings,  sometimes  be  strippctb  tliem  of  their  just 
righta.  Perhaps  be  thinkeih^  that  it  may  fall  out  in  politics 
as  it  doth  sometimes  in  physic;  " B$na  remna  jmrnnl*' — 
'*  two  contrary  poisons"  may  become  a  cordial  to  the  eom- 
mon\Tealtb*  I  will  begin  with  bis  dcfectSj  where  lio  attri- 
bnteth  too  little  to  regiil  power* 

First,  he  teaeheth,  that  no  man  is  bound  to  go  to  warfare  pici^arTi' 
in  person,  except  be  do  voluntarily  undertake  it* — "  A  man  J^lI'lJan ' » 
that  is  commanded  as  a  soldier  to  fight  against  the  enemy, ,  ,  ^""^  *" 
mny  ucverthelcss  in  many  cases  refuse  without  iujustiecP/*  fare,] 
Of  these  "many  cases/*  be  settetb  down  only  two  i  first, "  when 
he  substitntetb  a  sufficient  soldier  in  his  place,  for  in  thb 
case  he  deserteth  not  the  service  of  the  commomvcaltb  ;^' 
secoudlyj  "  there  is  allowance  to  be  mad^  for  natural 
timorousness, »  .  or  men  of  feminine  courage**,"  This  might 
pass  as  a  municipal  law,  to  exempt  some  persona  at  sanio 
time  in  some  places  i  but  to  extend  it  to  all  persons,  places, 
and  times,  is  absurd,  and  repugnant  to  bis  own  grounds; 
who  teacbeth,  that  "justice  and  injustice  do  depend  uiM>n  the 
command  of  the  sovereign,^  tluit  "  whatsoever  be  commaudcthj 
be  maketh  lawful  and  just  by  commanding  itV^  His  two 
cases  are  two  great  imi>ertiDeucies ;  and  belong  to  the  sove* 
reigu  to  do  or  not  to  do^  as  graces, — ^"WTxo  is  timorous  or  judgvii.s" 
fearful  J  let  bim  depart ;" — not  to  the  subjects  as  right.  He 
forgetteth,  how  often  he  hath  denied  "  all  knowledge  of  good 
and  enl"  to  subjects,  and  subjected  their  will  absolutely  to 
the  w  ill  of  the  sovereign  ; — The  sovereign  "  may  use  every 
man^s  strength  and  wealtJi  at  his  pleasured  His  acknow- 
ledgment,-— that  the  "  sovereign  hath  right  enough  to  punish 
his  rcfosal  with  death*," — i*  to  no  purpose.  The  qne^ition  is 
not,  whether  his  refusal  be  punishable  or  not,  hut  whether  it 
be  just  or  not,    Ui>on  his  principlesj  a  sovereign  may  **  justly 
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eaonglt''  put  the  mmt  mnacent  gub}eet  m  the  world  to 
death;  &«  we  shall  see  praeolif".  Ami  his  exception — 
**  whea  the  defence  of  the  eonuiMiiiwealth  leqnireth  at  once 
the  help  of  all  that  are  able  to  bear  armB*/' — ^ta  no  answer  to 
the  other  case^  and  itself  a  ease  nerer  Hke  to  happea«  He 
most  be  ^'a  mortal  Qodf"  indeed^  that  can  bring  all  the 
hands  in  a  kingdom  to  fight  at  one  battle* 

Another  of  his  principles  is  this: — "Securify  is  the  end 
for  which  men  make  themselves  snl^eets  to  others ;  which,  if 
•U^diuier]  ^*  ^  ^^^  cnjojedj  no  man  is  uudei^ood  to  have  subjected 
himself  to  othere,  or  to  hare  lost  his  right  to  defend  himself 
at  his  own  discretions  neither  is  any  man  nnderstood  tossa 
have  bound  himself  to  any  thing,  or  to  have  relinqmshed  his 
right  over  all  things,  before  hb  own  aecnrity  be  proiided 
for'/'  What  ugly  conseqtiences  do  flow  from  this  paradox^  and 
what  a  large  window  it  openeth  to  sedition  and  rebellian^  I 
leave  to  the  reader's  judgment.  Either  it  must  be  left  to  l! 
soverL'ign's  dcterfniiiation^  whether  the  subject's  security 
auffk'iciitly  provided  for;  and  then  "in  vain  is  any  man's  m 
tence  expected  against  himself  i"  or  to  the  discretion  of  the 
subject  (as  the  words  themselves  do  seem  to  import) ;  and 
then  there  need  no  other  bellows  to  kindle  the  fire  of  a  dvil 
war,  and  put  a  whole  eommouwealth  into  a  combustioD^  but 
this  seditious  article* 

We  see  the  present  condition  of  Europe  what  it  isi — ^that 
tnoNt  sovereigns  have  subjects  of  a  different  commtinion  froi 
themselves,  and  are  necessitated  to  tolerate  different  rites, 
for  fear  lest,  whilst  they  sire  plucking  up  the  tares,  they 
shotdd  eradicate  the  wheat  j  and  he  that  should  advise  themi 
to  do  otherwise,  did  adrise  them  to  put  all  into  fire  and 
Hume.  Now  hoar  this  merciful  and  peaceable  author : — '*  It 
is  mntiifost,  that  they  do  agmnst  eonseieuc^,  and  wish  (as 
nmeli  as  in  iti  them)  tlie  eternal  destruction  of  their  anb* 
jectsi  v/hn  do  not  cause  sudi  doctrine  and  such  worship  to 
Imi  tutight  and  exhibited  to  their  subjects,  as  they  themselves 
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do  believe  to  conduce  to  their  ctemal  salvation^  or  tolerate 
the  contrary  to  be  taught  aiid  exhibited*/*  Did  thii  man 
write  waking  or  dreaming  ? 

And  howsoever  in  words  he  deny  all  resistance  to 
the  fiovereigBj  yet  in  deed  he  admittetb  it — "No  man  is 
bound  by  his  pactSj  whatsoever  they  bc^  not  to  reaist  him, 
who  bringeth  upon  him  death  or  wounds  or  other  bodily 
damage*'/*^ — (By  this  learning  the  scholar^  if  he  be  able^  may 
take  the  rod  out  of  his  master's  hand,  and  whip  him,) — It 
followeth; — "Seeing  therefore  no  man  is  bound  to  that 
which  is  impossible,  they  who  are  to  auflfer  death  or  wounds 
or  other  corporal  damagei  and  are  not  constant  enough  to 
endure  thcmi  are  not  obliged  to  suffer  them''.*'  And  more 
fully: — "In  case  a  great  many  men  together  have  already 
resisted  the  sovereign  power  unjustly,  or  comroittetl  some 
capital  crimCj  for  which  every  one  of  them  expecteth  death, 
whether  have  they  not  the  liberty  to  join  together  and  assist 
and  defend  one  another  ?  certainly  they  have,  for  they  do 
bnt  defend  their  lives,  which  the  guilty  man  may  as  well  do 
as  the  innocent:  there  was  indeed  injustice  in  the  first 
breach  of  their  duty;  their  bearing  of  arms  subsequent  to 
it,  though  it  be  to  maintiun  what  they  have  done,  is  no  new 
unjust  act**."  Why  should  we  not  change  the  name  of  Levi- 
athan into  the  Rebels'  CatecKism?  Observe  the  difference 
between  the  primitive  spirit  and  the  Hobhian  spirit.  The 
Thcbsean  legion^  of  known  valour  in  a  good  c^use,  when 
they  were  able  to  resist,  did  choose  rather  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
to  a  man  than  defend  themselves  against  their  emperor  by 
armBj  because  they  would  "rather  die  innocent  than  live 
nocent*/'  But  T>  IL  alloweth  rebels  and  conspiratora  to 
make  good  their  unlawful  attempts  by  arms.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  trum[>eter  of  rebellion  heard  of  before?  Perhaps 
be  may  say^  that  he  alloweth  them  not  to  justify  their  un- 
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Part    lawful  acts,  but  to  defend  themselves.    First,  this  is  contrary 
' — to  himself;  for  he  alloweth  them  "to  maintain  what  they 


had"  unjustly  "done."  This  is  too  much,  and  too  intole- 
rable, but  this  is  not  all.  Secondly,  if  they  chance  to  win 
the  field,  who  must  suffer  for  their  faults?  or  who  dare 
thenceforward  call  their  acts  unlawful  ? 

Will  you  hear  what  a  casuist  he  is  ? — "  And  for  the  other 
instance,  of  attaining  sovereignty  by  rebellion,  it  is  manifest, 
that  though  the  event  follow,  yet,  because  it  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  but  rather  the  contrary,  and  because  by 
gaining  it   so  others   are  taught  to  gain  the  same  in  like 
manner,  the  attempt  thereof  is  against  reason^.''     And  had 
he  no  other  reasons  indeed  against  horrid  rebellion  but  these 
two?     It  seemeth  he  accounteth  conscience,  or  the  bird  in 
the  breast,  to  be  but  "  an  idol  of  the  brain* ;"  and  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  (as  he  hath  made  it),  not  valuable  enough  to 
be  balanced  against  an  earthly  kingdom.     And  as  for  Hell, 
he  hath  expunged  it,  and  all  the  infernal  fiends,  out  of  the 
nature  of  things^ ;  otherwise  he  could  not  have  wanted  bet- 
ter arguments  against  such  a  crying  sin. 
[And hold-      Another  of  his  theorems  is,  that  "no  man  is  obliged  by 
bound to^"  any  pacts  to  accuse  himself':" — which  in  some  cases  is  true; 
Wmseif      ^^^  ^^  ^^^  sense,  and  in  his  latitude,  and  upon  his  grounds, 
under  any  it  is  most  untruc.     When  public  fame  hath  accused  a  man 
stances,  by  beforc-hand,   he  may  be  called  upon  to  purge  himself  or 
any  pacts.]  g^g-^j.      When  the  case  is  of  public  concernment,  and  the  887 
circumstances  pregnant,  aU  nations  do  take  the  liberty  to 
examine  a  man  upon  oath  in  his  own  cause ;  and  where  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  is  concerned,  as  in 
cases  of  high  treason,  and  for  the  more  full  discovery  of  con- 
spiracies, upon  the  rack :  which  they  could  not  do  lawfully, 
if  no  man  was  bound  in  any  case  to  discover  himself.     His 
reason  is  silly ; — "  For  in  vain  do  we  make  him  promise,  who 
when  he  hath  performed,  we  know  not  whether  he  have  per- 
formed or  not^ :" — and  makes  as  much  against  all  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  as  delinquents.     "In  vain  do  we  make" 
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them  five  teititnotiy,  **who  when  they  have^'  testified, 
know  not  whether  they  have  given"  right  testimony 
not/' 

But  his  next  eonclu^ion  will  unease  him  fully,  and  shew  us 
what  manner  of  man  he  is. — '^  If  the  commonwealth  come 
into  the  power  of  its  encnviea,  so  thut  they  cannot  be  reaiated, 
he  who  had  the  sovereignty  before,  is  nnderstood  to  hare  lost 
it*."  What "  enemies*'  he  meaneth,  eaich  as  have  the  jnst  power 
of  the  sword  or  such  as  have  not }  what  he  meaneth  by  *'  the 
commouwealth,"  the  wliole  kingdom  or  any  part  of  it ;  what 
he  intendeth  by  "  cannot  be  rcsiatcd/  whether  a  prevalence 
for  want  of  forces  to  resist  them  or  a  victory  in  a  «et  battle  or 
a  final  conquest;  and  what  he  meaneth  by  'Hosing  the 
sovereignty,"  losing  it  de  facto  or  de  Jure,  losing  the  posses- 
sion only  or  losing  the  right  also  ; — he  is  silent.  It  may  be, 
because  he  knoweth  not  the  difference.  '^  Qi«  pauca  eotm- 
derai,  facile  pronuntial" — "He  that  considers  little,  giveth 
sentence'^  more  "  easily"  than  truly*  We  must  search  out 
his  sense  somewhere  else. — "The  obligation  of  subjects  to 
the  sovereign  is  understood  to  last  as  long  and  uo  longer 
than  the  power  laitcth  by  which  he  is  able  to  protect  them,** 
&c. ;  "  wheresoever  a  man  seeth  protection,  either  in  his  own 
or  in  another's  sword,  natiire  applieth  his  obedience  to  it,  and 
his  endeavour  to  maintain  it"*/-  By  his  [mve,  this  is  right 
dogs'  play,  which  always  take  part  with  the  stronger  side- 
But  yet  this  is  general.  The  nc3tt  is  more  particular : — 
"  WTien  in  a  war,  foreign  or  intestine^  the  enemies  get  a  final 
victory,  so  as  (the  forces  of  the  commonwealth  keeping  the 
field  no  Jouger)  there  is  no  further  protection  of  subjects  in 
their  loyalty,  then  is  the  comnionwejilth  dissolved,  and  every 
man  at  liberty  to  protect  himself  by  such  courses  as  his  own 
discretion  shall  suggest  unto  him"/'  Yet  these  words — 
"final  victory*' — ^are  doubtful.  When  David*8  forces  were 
chased  out  of  the  kinj^dom,  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  protect 
his  subjects  in  their  loyaltj%  conld  this  be  called  a  **  final 
victory?*'    The  next  place  is  homer — "He  who  hath  no 
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obligatioii  to  bis  fonner  sovereign  but  tbat  of  an  ardmair 
tubject/'  hath  "  liberty  to  submit''  to  a  conqueror,  *^  wlien  th€ 
meauB  of  his  life  ia  withiJi  the  guards  and  garrisons  of  the 
enemy}  for  it  is  then  that  he  hath  no  longer  protection  from 
him"  (hia  sovereign),  *'  but  is  protected  by  the  adrerse  party 
for  hia  contribution"."  And  he  coneludeth^  that  "  a  total  sub- 
wmm**  ifl  as  lawful  as  *^a  contribution^  :*  which  is  contrary 
to  the  ftensc  of  all  the  world  ;  if  a  lawful  sovereign  did  gire  a 
general  release  to  hh  subject,  as  well  m  he  giveth  him  liceoee 
to  contribute^  he  said  something.  And  to  top  up  all  tbeM 
disloyal  parado3Les,  he  addeth,  that  '^they  who  live  under  the 
protection  of  a  conqueror  openly,  are  understood  to  submit 
tbenmelves  to  the  government^ ;"  and  that  ^'  in  the  retr  act 
of  receiving  protection  openlyj  and  not  renonucing  it  openlyj 
they  do  oblige  themselves  to  obey  the  laws  of  their  proiectorj 
to  which  in  receiving  protection  they  have  assented ^'* 

Wliere  the^  principles  prevail,  adieu  honour,  and  honestyJ 
and  fidelityj  and  loyalty }  all  miLst  give  place  to  self-intenest. 
What  f     For  a  man  to  desert  his  sovereign  upon  the  first ' 
prevalence  of  an  enemy,  or  the  first  payment  of  a  petty  con- 
tributioui  or  the  first  appearance  of  a  sword  that  is  more  able 
to  protect  us  for  the  present  ?    Is  this  his  great  law  of  naturei 
*^ pactu  standum" — "to  stand  to"  what  we  have  **obljg0d" 
ourselves*?      Then  kingu,  from  whom  all  men's  right  and 
property  is  derived,  should  not  have  so  much  right  them- 
selves in  their  own  inheritance  as  the  meanest  subject.     It 
scemeth  T*  H.  did  *'take"  his  sovereign  "for  better/*  but 
not  "for  worse/'    Fair  fall  those  old  Roman  spirits,  who. 
gave  thanks  to  Terentius  Vairo^  after  he  had  lost  the  great] 
battle  of  Cannse  by  his  own  default,  because  ''he  did  not" 
despair  of  the  commonwealth*;^'  and  would  not  sell  the 
ground  that   Hannibal  was  encamped  upon,  one  farthing 
cheaper  than  if  it  had  been  in  time  of  peace ^V;  which  was 
one  thing  that  discouraged  that  great  captain  irom  coti*j 
tinning  the  siege  of  Rome. 

iliti  former  discourse  bath  as  many  faults  as  lines.     First* 
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88S  all  sovereignty  ii  not  from  the  p<?o]jle.  He  liimself  acknow- 
ledgcth^  tlmt  '^fatberly  empire  or  power"  was  "instituted  by 
God  in  the  creation/'  and  *'  was  monarchical'^/'  Secondly^ 
where  the  application  of  sovereign  power  to  the  person  is 
from  the  people,  yet  there  are  other  ends  besides  protection. 
Thirdly,  protection  is  not  a  condition,  though  it  be  a  duty* 
A  failing  in  duty  doth  not  cancel  a  right.  Fourthly,  protec* 
tion  ought  to  be  mutual.  The  subject  ought  to  defend  his 
king,  m  well  aa  the  king  his  subject.  If  the  king  be  disabled 
to  protect  his  subject  by  the  subject's  own  fault,  because  he 
did  not  assist  him  as  he  ought,  this  doth  not  warrant  the  sub- 
ject to  seek  protection  elsewhere.  Fifthly,  he  doth  not  distin- 
guish between  a  just  conqueror,  who  hath  the  power  of  the 
sword  though  he  abuse  it,  and  him  that  hath  no  power  at  alb 
I  will  tr^^  if  he  can  rcmeniber  whose  words  these  are ; — "  They 
tliat  have  already  instituted  a  commonwealth,  lieing  thcreljy 
bound  by  covenant  to  own  the  actions  and  judgments  of  one^ 
cannot  lawfully  make  a  new  covenant  among  themselves  to 
be  obedient  to  any  other,  in  any  thing  whatsoever,  without 
his  permission;  and  therefore,  they  that  are  subjects  to  a 
monarchy  cannot  without  hm  leave  cast  oflF  monarchy,  ,  .  nor 
transfer  their  person  from  him  that  beareth  it  to  another 
man*,"  This  is  home,  both  for  right  and  obligation.  Sixthly, 
there  arc  other  requisites  to  the  extinction  of  the  right  of  a 
prince  and  the  obligation  of  a  subject,  than  the  present  pre- 
valence or  conquest  of  an  enemy.  Seventhly,  nature  doth 
not  dictate  to  a  subject  to  violate  his  oaths  and  allegiance,  by 
"  using  his  endeavours  to  maintain  protection  wheresoever  he 
seeth  it,  either  in  his  own  sword  or  another  man's/'  Eighthly, 
"total  submission'*  is  not  as  lawful  as  "contribution." 
Ninthly,  actual  submission  doth  not  take  away  the  sovereign's 
right  or  the  subject's  obligation*  Tenthly,  to  live  under  the 
command  or  protection  of  a  conqueror  doth  not  Qacessarily 
imply  allegiance.  Lastly,  much  less  doth  it  imply  an  assent 
to  all  his  laws,  and  an  obligation  to  obey  them. 

Tliese  are  part  of  T,  H*  his  faults,  on  the  one  hand,  against 
monarehs  j  opposite  enough  to  peace  and  tranquillity;  which 
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none  am  appioTe,  who  either  huTe  a  settlement,  or  wish  one. 
Bat  his  faults  are  ten  times  greater  mid  grosd^  for  monaivriis, 
on  the  other  hand ;  insomuch  as  I  have  tlioo^ht  sometime^ 
that  he  obsenred  the  method  of  some  old  cnntun^  Farliament- 
men,  who,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  cross  a  bill,  were  always 
the  liighest  for  it  in  the  Home,  and  would  insert  sa  majijand 
so  great  inconveniences  into  the  Act,  that  they  were  sure  it 
could  neTCT  pass* 

''  TtiU  fte«]tiea«qii«  via  est  pef  amiei  lUlert'  laamjtaT," 
So  he  maketh  the  power  of  kings  to  he  so  exorbitant,  that 
no  snbject,  who  hath  either  conscience  or  discretion,  erer  did 
or  can  endore  *  so  to  render  monarchy  odious  to  mankind. 

I  pass  by  his  accommodating  of  the  four  first  Commnnd- 
ments  of  the  Decalogue  to  sovereign  princes^  which  con- 
cern our  duty  to  Almighty  God*  Let  his  firat  paradox  of 
this  kind  be  thist — "A  monarch  doth  not  bind  himself  to 
any  man  by  any  pacts  for  the  empire  which  he  receiveth  ■  :'* 
and,  "  It  is  vain  to  grant  sovereignty-  by  way  of  precedent 
covenants;  the  opinion,  that  any  monarch  receiveth  his 
power  hy  covenant,  that  is  to  say,  on  condition"  (leamedlv 
expounded  I)  "proceedeth  from  want  of  understanding  this 
easy  truth,  that  covenants  being  but  words  and  breatli*' 
(mark  that)  "  have  no  force  to  oblige/*  &Ct,  "  but  from  the 
public  sword*' ;"  What  is  now  liecome  of  all  our  cDronation 
oaths,  and  all  our  liberties  and  great  Charters  ? 

Anotlier  paradox  is  this : — "  Every  monarch  may  make  his 
successor  by  liis  last  will ;  and  that  which  one  may  transfer 
to  another  by  testament,  that  he  may  by  the  same  right  give 
or  sell  whilst  he  is  living :  therefore,  to  whomsoever  he  dis- 
poseth  it,  either  for  love  or  money,  it  ia  lawfidJy  disposed* :" 
and,  '^  There  is  no  perfect  form  of  government,  where  the  dis- 
posing of  the  succession  is  not  in  the  preaent  sovereign'^/* 
The  whole  body  of  the  kingdom  of  England  were  of  another 
nund   in    King  John's  aise;   and  if  he  had  disposed   the 
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aovereiguty  to  a  Turk,  as  Boioe  of  our  hisU)riog:rapljer»  relate  Dimioi;i^»i 
that  he  miwie  an  overture*,  it  is  uot  likely  thnt  tlicy  would  — -  — 
have  turuecl  Turkish  daves. 

Hear  a  third  paradox. — The  sovereign  "hath  so  mueh 
power  over  every  subjeet  by  law,  as  every  one  who  is  not 
subject  to  another  hath  over  himself,  that  is,  absolute ;  to  be 
limited  by  the  power  of  the  commonwealth,  and  by  no  other 
thing f,"  What?  Neither  by  the  laws  of  God,  nor  nature, 
$Bfi  nor  nations,  nor  by  the  laws  of  the  laud,  neither  co-activcly 
nor  dircctively  ?  Would  not  this  man  have  made  an  excellent 
guide  for  princes^?     But  more  of  this  anon. 

I  proceed.—"  When  the  sovereign  eonimandeth  any  thing 
to  be  done  against  his  own  former  law,  the  command,  as  to 
that  particular  fact,  is  an  abrogation  of  the  law*^-"  Parlia* 
meats  may  shut  up  their  shops;  there  is  no  need  of  them  to 
repeal  former  laws. 

His  fifth  excess  is  a  grievous  oae : — that "  before  the  institu- 
tion of  a  commonwealth  every  raan  had  a  right .  » to  do  what- 
soever he  thought  necessary  to  his  own  preaer\  ation,  subduing, 
hurting,  or  killing  any  man,  in  order  thereunto  f  and  "  this 
ifl  the  foundation  of  that  right  of  punishing  which  is  exercised 
in  every  eomnionwealth^^'  And  \m  sentence  in  brief  ia  this ; — 
that  if  the  magistrate  do  examine  and  condemn  the  delin- 
quent, then  it  is  properly  punishment ;  if  not,  it  is  a  *'  hostile 
act ;"  but  both  are  justifiable^.  J^dge,  reader,  whether  thou 
wilt  trust  St.  Paul  or  T*  H.  St.  Paul  telleth  ua,  tljat  the 
magistrate  is  "  the  ordinance  of  God — the  minister  of  God —  Rom.  jiiii. 
the  revenger  of  God" — the  swordbcarer  of  God  "  to  execute  ' 
wrath  upon  lura  that  doth  evil/'  No,  saith  T.  IL  ;  punish- 
ment is  not  an  act  of  the  magistrate  as  he  is  a  magistrate,  or 
as  he  is  an  officer  of  God  to  do  justice,  or  a  "  revenger"  of 
enl  deeds ;  but  as  he  is  the  only  private  man,  who  liath  not 
kid  down  bis  natural  right  to  kill  any  man  at  his  own  dis- 
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cretion,  if  he  do  but  ^uapeet  that  he  may  prove  tioisoiive 
-  to  him,  or  conceive  it  neeessafy  for  Uia  owii  prcscr^-ation, 
Vifho  ever  heard  of  such  a  right  before,  so  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature?  But  observe,  reader^  what  ia  the 
result  of  it ;— tbat  the  soverciga  may  lawfiilly  kill  any  of  his 
subjects,  or  as  many  of  them  m  he  pleaseth^  without  any 
fault  of  theirs,  without  any  examination  on  his  part,  merely 
upon  siispicion^  or  tnthout  any  suspicion^  of  the  least  crime,  if 
he  do  hut  judge  him  to  be  hurtful  or  noisome ;  as  freely  as  a 
man  may  pluck  up  a  weed,  because  it  hinders  the  noin^sh- 
ment  of  better  plants.  "  Before  the  institution  of  a  eommoii^ 
wealth,  every  one  may  lawfully  be  spoiled  and  killed  by  every 
one;  but  in  a  coniraonwealthj  only  by  oncV'  that  is,  the 
sovereign  ;  and,  "By  the  right  of  nature,  we  destroy  without 
being  unjust  all  that  is  noxious,  both  beasts  and  meii*^/' 
He  uMikcs  no  diflcrcnce  between  a  Christian  and  a  wolf. 
Would  you  know  what  is  "norious"  with  him?  Ev^u 
"  whatsoever  he  thinketh  ean  annoy  him^"  Who  woid 
not  desire  to  live  in  his  common  wealthy  where  the  sovereigd 
may  lawfully  kill  a  thouaand  innocents  every  morning  to  hi 
breakfast  ?  Surely  this  is  a  eommon wealth  of  fishes^  where^ 
the  great  ones  eat  the  lesser* 

It  were  st range » if  his  subjects  should  be  in  a  better  eondi- 
tion  for  theu*  fortunes,  than  they  are  for  their  lives ;  no,  I 
warrant  you;  do  but  hear  hira;^"Thy  dominion  and  thi 
property  is  so  great,  and  lastcth  so  long,  as  the  comiuois 
wealth"  (that  is,  the  sovereign)  "  will*/*  Perhaps  he  mean 
eth  in  some  extraordinary  cases?  Tush,  in  all  cases,  and 
aU  times.  ^Vheu  thou  didst  choose  a  sovereign,  even 
choosing  him  thou  madest  hira  a  deed  of  gift  of  all  tliou 
hast,  "el  in  ert/o  tnumjus  ewiiaii mncej^sisii'^ — "  and  tlierefore 
thou  hast  granted  all  thy  right  to  the  conimonweidthi'," 

Yet  some  may  imagine,  that  his  meaning  is  only  that  pro* 
perty  may  be  trausferri^d  by  laws  or  Acts  of  Parliament  fit>n 
one  to  another;  us  ''the  Laeedi&momans,  when  they  jx 
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mitted  cbildren  to  steal  other  men's  goods,"  they  trflnafcrred  Diucouhie 

the  right  from  the  owners  to  the  ehildreni.     No,  noj  T*  IL * — - 

19  not  for  general  laws,  but  particular  verbal  mandates: — 
"The  king's  word  m  suflicient  to  take  any  thing  from  any 
subject,  if  there  be  need;  and  the  king  is  judge  of  that 
nced^/'  If  by  "  need"  he  did  understand  extreme  necessity, 
far  the  preservation  of  the  common  wealthy  it  might  alter  the 


But  this  '^need"  is  like  Aliab's  "need"  of  Kaboth'i  [i  Kiti^-i 
vineyard*  There  ia  neither  necessity  nor  eoramon wealth  in  '^  '' 
the  ease.  The  Lacedaemonian  thefts  were  warranted  by  a 
general  law^  not  only  consented  to  universally,  but  sworn 
nil  to.  And  if  it  had  been  otherwifiCj  the  value  was  so  small^ 
and  tlie  advantage  apprehended  to  be  so  great  to  tlic  com- 
monweaith,  tjiat  no  honest  subject  would  contradict  it. 
Bight  and  title  niny  be  transferred  by  law ;  and  there  can  be 
no  wrong,  where  consent  is  explicit  and  universal ;  such  con- 
sent taketh  away  all  error.  But  if  the  consent  be  only  im- 
plicit,  to  the  niidiing  or  admitting  of  just  laws,  and  unjust 
laws  l>c  obtruded  in  the  place  of  just;  the  sidijcct  sijiTera 
I  justly  by  bis  own  act,  but  he  or  they  that  were  trusted,  sin  : 
and  if  he  be  a  sovereign,  owetli  an  account  to  God ;  if  subor- 
dinate,  both  to  God  and  man.  But  he  justifieth  the  taking 
a0oawav  of  men's  estates,  cither  in  part  or  in  whole,  without 
precedent  law,  or  precedent  necessity,  or  subsequent  satisfac* 
tian  ;  and  maintainoth,  that  not  only  the  snbject  13  bound  to 
submit,  but  that  the  sovereign  ia  just  in  doing  it. 

I   cannot  pass  by  his  good   affection  to  the  nobility  of  fHiftgrtJiJBe 

tXuropc  : — "  In  these  parts  of  Europe  it  hath  been  taken  for  ii„iiaiiy.j 

^aright  of  certain  persona  to  have  place  in  the  highest  council 

of  state  by  inheritiuice  f'  but,  "Good  counsel  comes  not  by  in- 

tieritance,''  and  ** the  politics  is  a  hainler  study  than  geomcb*y  V 

'1  think  he  niistake^  the** council  of  state'"  for  the  Parliament. 

And  who  more  fit  to  concur  in  the  choice  of  laws,  than  they 

who  are  most  concerned  in  the  laWM?  than  they,  who  must 

contribute  most,  if  there  be  occasion,  to  the  maintenance  of 

the  laws  ?     No  art   is  hereditary  more  than  politics,     A 
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musician  doth  not  beget  a  musician.  Yet  we  mee  the  fatlier's 
eminence  in  any  art  begets  a  propension  in  his  posterity  to 
the  same ;  and  wlicre  two  or  three  sncceasive  genemtioiis  do 
happily  insist  in  the  steps  one  of  another,  they  rmise  an  art 
to  great  i>erfection.  I  do  easily  acknowledge,  that  "  politioi 
are  a  Inirder  study  than  geometry,"  and  the  practice  more 
than  the  tlieoiy,  gained  more  by  experience  than  by  study. 
Therefore  our  parliaments  did  prudently  permit  the  eld^t 
sons  of  barons  to  be  present  at  their  consultations,  to  fit 
them  by  degrees  for  that  person  which  they  must  one  day 
sustain.  But  he  had  a  mind  to  shew  the  statesmen  hit 
teeth,  as  he  had  done  to  all  other  professions. 

There  are  many  other  errors  and  mistakes  in  his  politico ; 
as  this, — that  "sovereignty  cannot  he  dinded'/*  or  that 
'*  there  cannot  be  a  milled  form  of  government^/*  Which  is  m 
mere  mistaking  of  the  question.  For  though  it  be  sometimea 
styled  a  "mixed'^  monarchy,  because  it  doth  partake  of  all 
the  advantages  of  aristocracy  and  democracy  without  par- 
taking of  their  inconveuiences,  yet,  to  speak  properly,  it  is 
more  aptly  called  a  temperated  or  moderated  sovereignty, 
rather  Uiau  "  divided"  or  "  mixed,"  Neither  did  any  English 
monarch  communicate  any  essential  of  sovereignty  to  any 
subject  or  subjects  whatsoever*  All  civil  power,  legislative^ 
judiciary  I  military,  was  erer  exercised  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  and  by  his  authorit)%  The  three  estates  of  the  king* 
dom  assembled  in  Pai'liameut,  were  but  suppliants  to  tlie 
king,  to  have  such  or  such  laws  enacted*.  What  is  it  then 
that  hath  occiisiotied  this  mistake?  Though  the  king  hath 
not  granted  away  any  part  of  his  so%^ereign  power,  yet  he 
bath  restrained  himself  br  Ms  corouation  oath,  and  bv  his 
great  charters*,  from  the  exercise  of  sonic  part  of  it,  in  some 
cases,  without  such  and  such  requisite  conditions  (except 
where  the  evident  necessity  of  the  commonwealth  is  a  dis* 
pel  IS  at  ion  from  Heaven  for  the  contrary).  So  he  hath  re- 
strained  himself  in  the  cxciTise  of  his  legislative  power,  that 
he  will  govern  his  subjects  by  no  new  laws  other  than  such 
as  they  should  assent  unto.     It  is  not  then  any  legislative 
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power,  wtich  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  have,  either  es-  Diicouim 

chisii-ely  without  the  king,  or  inclusively  with  the  king,  but J — 

a  receptive  or  rather  a  preparative  power,  "sine  gud  mm" — 
*  without  which'  no  new  laws  ought  to  be  imposed  upon 
thcra  ;  and  as  no  new  lawSj  so  no  new  taxe^  or  impositionSi 
which  are  granted  in  England  by  a  statute  law. 

By  this  it  is  evident,  how  much  his  discourse  of  "  three 
souls  animating  one  body^"  is  wide  fi-om  the  purpose,  and 
his  supposition  of  "setting  up  a  supremacy  against  the 
80T^eigittyi  canons  against  laws,  and  a  ghostly  authority 
against  the  civil',"  weigheth  less  than  nothing;  seeing  we 
acknowledge,  that  the  civil  sovereign  hath  an  architectonlcal 
power,  to  see  tliat  all  subjects  within  his  dominions  do  their 
duties  in  their  several  callings,  for  the  safety  and  tranquilUty 
of  their  oomnionwealth,  and  to  punish  those  that  arc  exorbi- 
tant with  tlie  ci^^l  sword,  as  well  those  who  derive  their 
habitual  power  irame<liately  from  Christ,  as  those  who  derive 
it  from  the  sovereign  himself  Then  the  eonstitution  of  our 
English  poUcy  was  not  to  be  blamed ;  the  exexcise  of  the 
power  of  the  keys,  by  authority  from  Christ,  was  not  to  be 
blamed :  but  T,  H,  desen  eth  to  be  blamed,  who  presumeth 
to  censure  before  he  understands. 

Another  of  his  whimsies  is,  that  *'  no  law  can  be  unjiiat.** —  [Uwsmiv 
"By  a  good  law  I  mean,  not  a  just  law,  for  no  law  can  be  ** 
unjust,^'  &c*  I  **  it  is  in  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  as  in 
the  laws  of  gaming ;  whatsoever  the  gamesters  all  agree  on, 
is  injustice  to  none  of  them *J^  An  opinion  absurd  in  itself, 
and  contradictory  to  his  own  ground.  There  may  be  laws 
tending  to  the  contumely  of  God,  to  atheism,  to  denial  of 
§9]  God's  providence,  to  idolatry ;  all  which  he  eonfcsseth  to  be 
crimes  of  high  treason  against  God^*  There  may  be  laws 
against  the  law  of  nature,  which  he  ackuowlcdgeth  to  be  the 
"  Divine  law,  *  *  eternal,  immutable, ..  which  God  hath  made 
known  to  all  men  by  His  eternal  word  born  in  themselves, 
that  is  to  say,  natural  reason  "/^    But  this  question— -whether 
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tlieir  owB  discretioii  kwiiilljf  ,*'  He 
iBmllr,  that  "  where  tfaer  are  free  frwa  all  mA^jtd^aa/'  thej 
*'ma^  take  awaj  the  tmB  oC  their  dkiUicn^  or  kill  tiheoi,  aad 
tlikjiiitlj^     WhatliarnddoiitriiifliafethiM! 

It  maj  be  he  will  tell  us,  that  he  apeake&  oafy  of  the 
"state  of  mere  nature  :"  but  he  doth  not;  lor  he  apeaketh 
e^prma^j  of  coQunonwealthsv  and  pamUeieth  &thefa  Yitfa 
tingB  and  lords^,  to  wfaiMn  he  ascxibedi  abaialiite  dcaniami; 
who  hate  uo  place  in  Im  "  state  of  mere  natuie.^  Neitber 
can  he  spenk  of  *'  tite  state  of  mere  nature;'^  for  thereia,  ae- 
eofdiog  to  luj  groujidSj  the  dtildfen  have  as  mndi  priiilege 
to  kill  their  finretits  ai  the  parents  to  kill  tbeir  duUnsUj  aee* 
iug  he  supposeth  it  to  be  a ''  state  of  war  of  all  men  agahai  aU 
men^'^  And  if  he  did  speak  of  ^'  the  itate  of  mere  nattif^" 
it  were  all  one.  For,  firsi,  his  "  stale  of  mere  nature"  h  a 
drowsy  dream  of  his  own  feigning^  which  "  looketh  upon  rocn 
as  if  they  were  suddenly  grown  out  of  the  ground  like  moah- 
fooms^'/^    The  primogeuiooi  aiMi  most  natuial  state  oC  man- 
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kiticl  wai  ill  Adam  before  his  fsiU.  that  it.  the  «tAte  of  iniio-  Diftcfiit^an 

III 

ccnce.     Or  su|ipo5c  wc  should  give  way  to  hira  to  expoimd -^ — 

kbim&elf  of  the  state  of  corrupted  nature^  that  was  in  Adiim 
ami  Im  family  iifter  his  falL  Biit  there  was  no  such  **  state  of 
mere  nature"  as  bo  imagiueth*  There  was  religion,  there 
were  kwsj  governnieut,  society.  And  if  there  ever  were  any 
sueh  barbarous  savage  rabble  of  men  as  he  supposeth,  in  the 
world,  it  is  both  untrue,  aud  ilishouourablc  to  the  God  of 
'nature,  to  call  it  "the  state  of  mere  uaturcj"  which  is  the 
state  of  degenerated  nature.  He  might  as  well  call  a  hydro- 
pical  distemper,  contracted  by  intemperance,  or  auy  other 
disease  of  that  nature,  the  natural  state  of  meu.  But  there 
never  wa*  any  such  degenerate  rabble  of  men  in  the  world, 
that  were  without  all  religion,  all  government,  all  lawSj 
natural  and  civil ;  no,  not  amongst  the  most  bar  barons 
Americans^  who  (except  some  few  crimiual  habits,  which 
those  poor  degenerate  people^  deceived  by  natioual  cu^itom, 
do  liold  for  noble)  have  more  principles  of  natural  piety,  and 
honesty,  and  nioridity,  than  arc  readily  to  be  found  in  hia 
writings*  As  for  the  times  of  civil  war,  they  arc  so  far  from 
being  without  all  pacts  and  governors,  that  they  abound 
overmuch  with  pacts  and  governors,  making  policy  not  only 
to  seemj  but  to  be,  double.  This  evident  truth  may  be  de- 
iioustrated  irom  his  own  grounds. — '*  All  those  phices  of 
^Holy  Scripture,  by  which  we  arc  forbidden  to  invade  that 
wliich  is  another  man^s,  m  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt 
aot  iiteid,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery/ do  confirm  the  law 
P.-of  distinction  of  mine  and  thine:  fur  they  suppose  the  right 
of  all  men  to  all  things  to  be  taken  away"."  How  can  that 
be,  when  he  confessctli  every  where,  that  these  arc  the 
eternal  laws  of  God  and  nature  ?  But  {that  which  is  much 
more  true)  tliey  both  suppose  and  demonstrate,  that  there 
iiflvar  was  any  sueh  ''right  of  all  men  to  all  things/'  Let  him 
call  them  **  laws^'  or  "theorems*','*  or  what  he  please;  they 
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oolifiite  that  **  state  of  mere  nature/*  wbteli  he  miiketh 

foundation  of  his  commonwealth. 

[And  yet        Hitherto  he  hath  been  too  high  for  the  parents.  Now  they 

^larv mham  ^^^^^   expcct  a  coohng   card.     '*  The  question   who   k   the 

iiniijit«nii   betternmnj  hath  no  place  in  the  condition  of  mere  natnre, 

right  tjVL*r  ^ 

nic  ciiiiJ.]  Inhere  all  men  are  equals/*    Arc  the  parent  and  child  equal? 

Yes:  "they  are  equal,  who  can  do  equal  things  one  ngaioal 
another ;  but  thej  who  can  do  the  greatest  things,  that  is  to 
kill,  can  do  equal  things ;  tlierefore  all  men  by  nature  are  equal 
among  tliemselves'/'  If  the  son  have  as  strong  an  arm  and  m 
good  a  cudgel  as  his  father,  he  ia  as  good  a  man  as  his  father. 
Another  of  his  apliorisma  is, — "  Paternal  dominioti  i^  not 
so  derived  from  generation,  as  if  therefore  the  parent  had  $9%^ 
dominion  over  liia  child  because  he  hegat  him,  but  by  the 
child's  consent^  either  express,  or  by  other  sufficient  argu- 
ments declared'/'  And  wiU  you  see  how  thja  consent  is 
gained  ?  "  Tlie  attaining  to  sovereign  power  is  by  two  ways, 
one  by  natural  force,  as  when  a  man  maketh  his  clnldi^BO 
submit  themselves  and  their  children  to  his  government,  as 
being  able  to  destroy  them  if  they  reftise*,"  These  priQciptGA 
are  so  false,  that  the  very  evidence  of  truth  doth  extort  the 
coiitniry  from  him  at  other  times.  "  The  Bishop  saw  there 
was  paternal  government  iu  Adara,  which  he  might  do  easily^ 
as  beiug  no  deep  con§iderat[on";"  and  again,  **  To  kill  one's 
parent  is  a  greater  crime  than  to  kiD  another ;  for  the  parent 
ought  to  have  the  honoin*  of  a  sovereign  (though  lie  have  sur- 
rendered his  power  to  the  civil  law),  because  he  had  it  origU 
nally  by  nature*/*  *^  Great  is  truth,  and  proiiileth,"  If 
this  were  "  no  deep  consideration/'  the  more  he  dcaerveth  to 
be  blamed  ;  who  at  some  times  robbeth  both  parents  of  their 
honour,  some  other  times  the  man  only :  as,  "  By  the  right 
of  nature  the  dominion  over  an  infant  doth  belong  first  to 
him  who  hath  him  first  in  his  power ;  and  it  is  manifest,  that 
he  that  is  born  is  sooner  iu  the  power  of  his  mother  thau  of 
any  other,  so  that  she  might  either  bring  him  up,  or  cast  him 
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out,  at  her  pleasure,  aod  by  rights ;" — (never  without  the 
father's  licence ;) — agaiUj  "  lu  the  state  of  nature  it  cannot 
be  kuowii  who  is  father  of  an  infant  but  by  the  rektioii  of 
the  mother;  therefore  he  is  his,  whom  the  mother  would 
have  liira  to  be;  and  therefore  the  mother's**"  Doth  this 
man  believe  in  earnest,  that  marriage  was  instituted  by  God 
in  Paradisej  and  hath  continuetl  ever  since  the  creation? 
He  might  as  well  tell  uj!!,  in  plain  terms,  that  all  the  obliga- 
tion which  a  child  hath  to  his  parent,  is  because  he  did  not 
take  him  by  the  heels  and  knock  out  his  brains  against  the 
walls,  80  soon  as  he  was  born*  Tliough  this  be  intolerable, 
yet  there  is  something  of  gratitude  in  it,  and  in  that  respect 
it  is  not  altogether  so  ill,  as  his  forced  "  pacts*." 

How  repugnant  is  this  which  he  saith  of  the  mother's 
dominion  over  lier  children  to  the  law  of  nations  !  By  the 
law  of  the  twelve  tables  a  father  might  sell  hb  child  twice  j — 
"  iii»  venmn  duai^"  The  mother  had  no  baud  in  it.  Neither 
doth  the  judicial  law  of  the  Jews  dissent  from  thisj — "  If  *i 
ntau  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a  maid-servant."  So  likewise  a 
child's  vow  might  be  invalidated  by  the  authority  of  a  father, 
but  not  of  a  mother. 

He  aboundeth  every  where  with  such  destructive  conclu- 
sions as  diese: — "As  to  generation,  God  hath  ordained  to 
man  a  helper;  and  there  be  always  two  that  are  equally 
ptirents ;  the  dominion  therefore  over  the  child  should  belong 
equally  to  both,  and  he  be  equally  snbject  to  both ;  which  is 
imi>ossiblej  for  '  no  man  can  obey  two  masters'/  '^  %^ljethcr 
hud  he  forgotten  the  Commandment,  "Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,"  or  thinketh  he  that  obedience  is  not  a 
branch  of  "  honour?" 

In  the  next  place^  his  principles  destroy  the  subordination 
of  a  wife  to  her  husband.  "  The  inequality  of  natural 
strength  is  less  than  that  a  man  can  acquire  dominion  over 
a  woman  without  war**/^     And  he  giveth  this  reason,  why 
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f  De  CWe.t  U.  f  2.  [p.  90.— '^  Jyw 
igiluf  rijilurs  domiiiiimi  infantii  a4 
turn  priiHuin  pertinet  qui  ptimxu  in 
potctUtr  HuA  ipium  htbcL  Muiife*^ 
nun  ftuLf^m  eit,'*  &cw  See  Above  pt 
5tid,  note  g«] 

*  INd.,  f  3.  [p.  m.—"  Addt  quod 
in  JiUitu  niluric  tcirj  non  poteet.  enjut 
palm  AliuA  e»l,  ntn  iudicio  nmlrii ; 
fjiu  ijiptur  efctt  quem  mtkVcf  vuit  eum 


*  fSpe  «bf»ve  note  t,] 

*  [Thi^  liw  itood  thus— •*  Si  pAt«r 
fillom  t«T  vetmmdtiit,  fUiut  e  p«lre  li- 
ber e«to."  S«>t  the  Amgmente  of  ih« 
XI L  TtblfA,  T&b.  i¥.  t  Bp.  Ootliofi¥d.t 
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Part    the  contrary  custom  prevaileth ; — because  "  commonweali 

' —  were  "constituted  by  fathers  of  families,  not  by  mothersof  £i 

lies/' and  from  hence  it  is  that  "thedomesticaldominion  bek 

to  the  man*/^     The  Scriptures  assign  another  reason  of 

subjection  of  the  woman,  and  the  rule  of  the  man ;  nam 

Oen.iii.i6.  the  Ordinance  of  Almighty  Grod.    And  St.  Paul  secondetl 

1  Cor.  xiv.  — "  Women  are  commanded  to  be  under  obedience,  as 

34 

saith  the  law  -/' — I  trow  that  law  was  not  made  "  by  fathei 
Eph.  V.  22.  families:'^ — "Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  1 

bands,  as  unto  the  Lord ;" — ^why  ?  because  of"  the  civil  la^ 

[Eph.  v.]   no  such  thing ; — "  for  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  e 

1  Cor.  xi.    as  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church :''  and,  "  The  man  is 

'  •  *       image  and  glory  of  God,  but  the  woman  is  the  glory  of 

man ;  for  the  man  is  not  of  the  woman,  but  the  womai 

the  man,  neither  was  the  man  created  for  the  woman, 
1  Tim.  li.    the  woman  for  the  man.*'   He  would  not  "  suffer  a  womai 

12. 

to  usurp  authority  over  a  man ;"  much  less  over  her  < 

[1  Peter iii.  husband.     I  might  cite  St.  Peter  to  the  same  purpose ; 

I  am  afraid,  lest  he  should  accuse  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  I 

of  partiality,  as  well  as  the  first  founders  of  commonwealt 

[And  Upon  his  principles,  no  man  is  sure  of  his  own  wife 

adultery."'    ^^^^   sovereign   please    to    dispose   her    to    another : — " 

although  the  law  of  nature  do  prohibit  theft,  or  adultei 

&c.,  "  yet,  if  the  civil  law  command  a  man  to  invade 

thing,  that  is  not  theft  or  adultery^.^^     And  what  is  " 

civil  law''  in  his  sense  ?     "  The  command  of  the  lawgii 

Ij  and  his  command  is  the  declaration  of  his  wills."     So,  if 

lawgiver  do  but  declare  his  pleasure  that  any  one  shall  ei 
such  a  man's  ^ife,  or  that  she  shall  no  longer  be  his  v 
according  to  his  grounds,  husband  and  wife  must  both  ol 
"  What  is  theft,  what  is  murder,  what  is  adultery,  is  kn< 
by  the  civil  law ;  that  is,  by  the  commands  of  him  tha 
sovereign  in  the  commonwealth**."  And  without  the  Si 
reign's  command,  if  either  party  do  but  suspect  one  anotl 

"  Iiupqiialitasviriumnaturalium  minor  turn,   adultcrium,    &c.,   si    tamen 

est   quam   ut  mas  in  foeminam  impe-  civilis  jubeat  invadcre  aliquid,  noi 

rium  sine  bello  acquirere  possit.*'J  illud  furtum,  adultcrium,  &c."] 

•  DcCivc,  §0.  [p.  98.— "Inomnibus  ff  Ibid.,  §  13.  [p.  163.—*'  Kst  < 

civitatibus,  scilicet  constitutis  a  patri-  lex  legislatoris  mandatum ;  mandi 

bus,non  a  matribus  familias,  imperium  autcin  est  declaratio  voluntatis.*'] 
domcsticum  viri  est."]  •*   Ibid.,  c.  vi.  §  16.  [p.  (0).    Stjc  a 

f   Ibid.,    c.    xiv.    §    10.    [p.    1(>2.—  p.  546.  note  o.]  * 
''  Nam  ctsi  naturse  lex  probibcat  fur- 
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the  party  suspected  is  disobliged  | — '^  for  there  ii  no  pactj  Di«n>u«rt 
where  credit  is  not  given  to  him  that  maketh  the  pact ;  — :     - 
neither  can  faitli  be  mlated,  where  it  i»  not  liad^" 

The  ne^t  politieal  relation  is  between  the  master  and  the  [AndoTpr 
eervantj  which  the  Hobbian  principles  do  overthrow  as  well  Tcimtm  of 
BA  the  rest*     One  of  these  principles   is^  that   "a  «^»ster ^^^J^^^ 
cannot  do  any  wrong  to  hia  servant,  because  the  senant  hath 
subjected  his  will  to  the  wiU  of  his  master*^."     In  all  snch 
submissions  there  is  evermore  eitlier  expressed  or  implied  a 
walvOj  or  a  saving  of  liia  duty  to  God  and  his  allegiance  to  hia 
prince.   If  his  master  sliall  punish  him  for  not  doiug  contimry 
to  theacj  or  by  meaaece  compel  him  to  do  contrary  to  these^ 
he   doth  him  wrong.     No  man  can   transfer  that  right  to 
another,  which  he  hath  not  himself.     The  servant,  before  his 
submission  to  his  master,  had  no  right  to  deny  dae  obedience 
to  God,  or  due  allegiance  to  his  prince. 

Another  of  his  paradoxes  is,  that  "  whosoever  is  obliged  to 
obey  the  commands  of  any  other,  before  he  know  what  he 
will  command,  is  bonud  to  all  his  commands  simply  and 
without  restriction ;  now  he  that  is  obliged,  ia  c;illed  a  ser- 
vant ;  he  to  whom  he  is  bound,  a  master^^^  WTiat  if  the 
master* s  command  be  contrar}^  to  the  laws  of  God  or  nature? 
or  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  t  *  In  the  presence  of  a 
greater  authority,  a  lesser  authority  ceaseth.*  Such  implicit 
obligations  are  ever  to  be  understood  *'  quantum  Jus  fattf/ue 
fuerif* — "  according  to  law  and  equity/' 

Hitherto  servants  have  been  grieved,  but  now  they  shall 
be  relievcdj  if  T.  H,  his  authority  can  do  it, — "  Sen  ants  who 
arc  holdeu  in  bonds,  are  not  comprehended  in  the  defiuitioa 
of  icfrauts,  because  they  sene  not  by  pact,  but  to  avoid 
beating ;  and  therefore  if  they  fly  away,  or  kill  their  m sister, 
they  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  for  to  bind 
them  is  a  sign,  that  the  binder  did  suppose  them  not 
sufficiently  bound  by  any  other  obligation"*.^'     His  consc- 


ct«dituF,  nee  t^iokci  potest  fid<»  qti» 
non  est  b*b(t*.**] 
*  Ibid,  c  *ui.  I  7,  [ii.  92.— "Quod 
'  '     "  ( ipipenum  * 


cbnuni  ^oluntdtj  mbjtetm**] 

\  Ibid.,  c.  viii.  I  1.  [p.  m-'-Nim 
qui  m&ttdiLtb  ei^u^ijuiLiii  ubiMlifv  Rntt 
ufaUglltir  CfUATTi  quiej  iiti|»rni(unu)  lit 
■riiyt,  tvoetur  ad  oiiiniJi  ifi^niUiA  aim* 
pliciter  ut  »ine  Ttntjittiane  i  j»m  t\m 


atillAiii  lift*'  (nubdltis)  **  iiyurtam      ak  tf nctiir  ktvui,  U  cut  t^autur 
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quence  is  infirm, — because  the  master  binds  his  senraat; 
therefore  be  distrusts  him,  therefore  there  were  no  ''  p^cto-'' 
A  mau  may  give  his  parole  for  true  imprisonmeiit,  and 
having  given  it  to  a  just  enemy  h  obliged  to  bold  it.  What 
if  his  conqueror  or  master  did  spare  liis  life^  upon  conditjcm 
that  he  should  be  true  prisoner^  until  he  could  find  out  a  fit 
exchange  for  him?  This  was  a  lawliil  "pact,"  Tbeo  doth  not 
T,  II*  instruct  the  prisoner  well,  to  cut  his  conquerors  throat, 
who  spared  his  life  upon  a  lawful  condition  ? 

But  to  dispel  these  umbrages,  he  tcacheth,  that  ''a  servant 
who  is  cast  into  bonds,  or  any  way  deprived  of  his  corpofsl 
hberty,  is  freed  from  that  other  obligation  which  did  ariae 
from  his  pact*'/'  So  as^  according  to  his  principle,  if  ft  ser- 
vant (that  is  more  than  a  captive),  having  not  only  had  his 
life  spared  by  a  just  conqueror,  but  also  contracted  and  en- 
gaged himself  to  be  a  loyal  servant,  as  firmly  as  may  hcv 
shall  nevertheless  be  cast  into  any  bonds  by  his  master^  or  be 
restrained  of  his  corporal  liberty,  upon  delinquencnr,  or  just 
suspicion,  he  is  acquitted  of  all  his  *' pacts"  and  obligmtioiis, 
and  as  free  to  run  away,  or  cut  his  master's  throat,  as  if  he 
had  never  "  pacted  "  or  engaged  at  alL 

His  defaults  come  so  thick,  I  am  weary  of  observitif  them* 
Take  a  hotchpotch  together. — 

1.  ^^lu  the  state  of  nature,  profit  is  the  mcaarore  of 
rights*' 

%  f^  Every  one  is  an  enemy  to  every  one,  whom  he  neither 
commandeth  nor  obey eth^*' 

3.  ^*  Not  only  to  contend  against  one,  but  even  this  very 
thing — not  to  consent, — is  odious ;  for  not  to  consent  with 
one  in  soaie  thing,  is  tacitly  to  accuse  liim  of  error  in  that 
things  as  to  dissent  in  many  things,  is  to  hold  him  for  a 
fool*^/'     In  the  Name  of  God,  what  doth  he  hold  the  whole 


**  Servi  itaqu«  higusmodi,  qui  c«^rceri- 
bu8j  ergoBtulUt  vinculi»ve  uuhibetitur, 
nou  conipri&henduutur  deSiiitione  &er- 
vonmi  iupro  umditA  t  qiiiA  ««rviunt  hij 
nan  p*ctOt  icd  ne  vmpiilcnt;  ideoque 
m  ftutngierint  vcl  dominum  interfe^e- 
tinft,  nihil  lAciimt  contra  l^ges  natu- 
fmlct  ;  tietiim  viiiculis  ligaii  Gigniim. 
ir«tp  iltiitfi  t|iii  It^atf  iupponere  ligntutii 
imtiA  aIjA  obligaliooe  »tii  tcneTi'*] 
•  nii4,  I  9.  [p.  03,— ''Servus  qui 


m  vmduU  coDjIcitUTt  rel  quoquo  fnwltt 
libet-tnte  corporal!  priritui,  altcri  illl 
Dbligatione  |»u;tilii  li1>i!r&tur/*  J 

"*  Ibid.,  c.  I  §  10.  [p.  S.— •*  Ex  quo 
edam  mlelligitdr,  in  «U(u  tiatune 
mensiii'Am  jufii  e«&e  utilttat«tn  **] 

^  lbid.»  e.  ix  §  3.  [p.  m.^**  U9«& 
autein  csi  quieque  cuiquti  eui  mt^q^nt 
p&ret  tieqiie  iiiiperat"] 

^  Ibid,  c,  L  i  4-  [f  6— ''EtiMiitn 
non  moda  ecmuni  cQi»ttQd«f««  «c4  «tiaiii 
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world  to  be?  I  am  sure  he  "  dissentetli"  from  them  all  "  in  DiBcotrBiR 
nmwy  things/'  J"' 

4*  "  It  m  not  reasonable,  that  one  perform  iirst,  if  it  be 
likely  that  the  other  will  not  perform  afterwards;  which 
whether  it  be  likely  or  no,  be  that  feareth  shall  jiidge^-"  It 
ia  true  he  addeth,  that  "  in  the  civil  state,  where  both  parties 
may  be  compelled,  he  who  is  to  perform  first  by  the  eontractj 
ought  to  perform  first**"  But  what  if  the  civil  power  be  not 
^lJ^*able  to  compel  him  ?  What  if  there  be  no  witnesses  to  prove 
the  contract?  Then  the  civil  power  can  do  nothing*  May  a 
man  violate  his  faith  in  such  cases,  upon  general  auspicious 
of  the  fraud  and  unfaithfulness  of  mankind? 

5.  "  If  a  people  have  elected  a  sovereign  for  term  of  life/' 
and  he  die,  neither  the  people  before  eleetion,  nor  he  before 
his  death,  having  ordained  any  thing  about  a  place  of  meeting 
for  "  a  new  election,"  it  "  is  lawful  for  every  one,  by  equal, 
that  is,  natural  right,  to  snatch  the  sovereignty  to  himself  if 
he  can*,"  His  opinion  of  the  *' state  of  nature"  is  a  very 
bundle  of  absurdities* 

6*  "When  a  master  commandeth  his  servant  to  give 
money  to  a  strange r^  if  it  be  not  done,  the  injury  is  done  to 
the  master,  wliom  he  had  before  covenanted  to  obey,  but  the 
damage  redound cth  to  the  stranger^  to  whom  he  had  no  obli- 
gation, and  therefore  coiild  not  ixij  ure  bim'*/^  True,  accord- 
ing to  his  prineiples;  who  maketh  neither  couscicuce,  nor 
honesty,  nor  obbgatiou  from  any  one  to  any  one,  but  only  by 
"  pacts"  or  promises.     All  just  men  are  of  another  mind* 

7.  "  Those  men,  which  are  so  remissly  governed^  that  they 
dare  take  up  arms  to  defend  or  introduce  a  new  opiniotii  are 


hoc    ipttitn  non   eottMtitire,  iMliotuiti 

«mt ;  eteniiD  uotn  eotiBcntirp  aIiciuI  m  n? 
yiqujk  nt  euiii  crrfirii  in  cl  it  taoiti: 
tecuM^re,  fticut  in  ti,lde  multis  diiten* 
tins  idem  Ml  *tqu«  pro  stulto  ctim  ha- 
bere.'*] 
'  De  CUt,  c.  il  I  I K  [p,  17,—"  R** 

prior,  si  T«nftimiU  non  »tt  idcc^ruiti  eti« 
preiitlturujii  pfut ;  f^uod  titrum  veriii* 
Rkile  fit  necne,  k  qyj  meiuii  judic** 

bit,"! 
•  frbid.,  pp,  IT.  IS*— "  C^temm  in 

KtAtu  eivlUi  ubi  pfl  qui  utrurtiquE  colore 

poU«t,  h  qui  per  contrftrtiiiTi  prior  e»t 

ail  pm^nUndum,  prior  pripitt«r«  ilebcfj 

1   Ibid.,  c.  HI  f   B-  [pp.  SJ,  R4,— 


*'  Supponamui  JAm  populyin  IndidiMK 

tummiitn  imperium  &ficui  unl  hoinini 
pro  teinporp  Ltntum  vit»  sur;  quod 
cum  feciB9«t,  put  emu  h  primo  e  ecstii 
unumquemque  ita  tli&ccEiis«c,  ut  do  locn. 
ubi  (poit  mortem  tju»)  «d  novkm  c\i!e* 
lionc'm  co(j|fTieg*rentwr,  nihil  omniuo 
ordiufttum  tiL  In  hoc  C4»u  mantfc*' 
lum  efti, .  .  populum  non  e«tc  Mupiiud 
pcrfontm  ted  multitudintm  dlasiilu- 
Urn,  qnoTum  cuiUbct  cmn  quibutiib«t 
can  venire  divertin  tempore  H  beo  (|»o 
llbuerift  vel  imperium  »ihi  mpttre  ti 
poiuerit,  itquti  jute,  nimifum  ntturftJI, 
tlcittim  eat,**] 

*  Levimlh,,  [Pt  I,  t.  xv.]  p,  74. 
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atiU  in  war ;  and  their  condition  not  pence,  but  only  \ 
'  tion  of  armSj  for  fear  of  one  another^."  Why  ia  the  fault 
mtlier  imputed  to  the  *  remissness'  of  the  *  governor/  tlian  tci 
the  sedition  of  tfie  people  ?  aiiJ  a  state  of  war  fcigoed,  whoe 
none  is  ?  The  reason  is  evident ; — because  he  had  no  hand  in 
the  govemment,  but  had  a  hand  in  the  introduction  of  ne« 
opinions* 

8,  "  In  a  sovereign  assembly,  the  libcrtj  to  protest  is  taken 
away:  both  because  he  that  protesteth  there,  deiiieth  their 
sovereignty ;  and  also,  whatsoever  is  cononanded  by  tlie  50F|>- 
reign  power,  is  as  to  the  subject  justified  by  the  command, 
though  not  so  always  in  the  sight  of  God*."     That  is  not 
"  taken  away/'  which  all  sovereigns  do  allow,  even  in  the     a 
competition  for  a  crown;  as  was  verified  in  the  case  of  ihc&H 
King  of  Spain,  and  the  House  of  Brngan^a,  about  the  king-  t' 
dom  of  Portugal*,    It  is  no  ^  denial  of  sovereignty/  to  appeal 
humbly  from  a  sovereign  misinformed  to  himself  better  in* 
formed 5f.     The  commands  of  a  sovereign  person  or  assembly 
arc  so  far  "justified  by  tlic  command/  that  they  may  not  be 
resisted ;  but  they  arc  not  so  far  justified,  but  that  a  loyal 
siibject  may  lawfully  seek  with  all  due  submission  to  have 
ihx^v[i  rectified.  ^ 

9.  "If  he  whose  private  interest  is  to  be  debated  and  ^ 
judged  in"  a  sovereign  "  assembly,  make  as  many  friends  aa 
ho  can,  it  is  no  injustice  in  him ;  -  ,  and  though  he  hire  such 
friends  with  money,  unless  thei*  be  an  express  law  against  it, 
yet  it  m  no  injuatioe*/'  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  sneh  proTO- 
cations  as  this  are  not  very  needful  in  these  times.    Is  it  not 

[Eiotl.       unlawful  to  ''blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise"  with  bribes,  and  m^e 
ricjJiit.  them  pervert  judgment?  Others  pretend  expedition,  or  an 


»^] 


ecpial  hearing ;  but  he,  whoknowcth  no  obligation  but  ''pactSj** 
is  for  downright  ^*  hiring"  of  his  judges,  as  a  man  should  hire 
a  hackney  coach  for  an  hour.     There  is  no  gratitude  in  I 
hiring ;  which  is  unlawful  in  the  buyer,  though  not  so  un- 


"f  lUitl,  [PMLc.  xpL]p,  117, 
'  fTliit*  revolution  wbit^h  jiiiiccd  John 
'   '       *  ^'        11^41  upon  ih*?  throne^  of 
UtH'  in  UHO;  \i\xt  the 

whieli  fiisucd,  Uid  not 

nilUj  imiTi^  Ami  Nt  th^'ilfllc  af 


BnunbaH'i  w tiling  ( I6df ,  S)  ««s  beinip 
cwriet!  on  with  vigour,] 

"^  rriuL,  Aimpbth.  R«giinu  Fblli|K 

i!>;,  xm.  eii  \vvu«ni»,] 
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lawful  as  in  the  seller»  of  justice.  If  any  man  digged  a  pit,  Diwcoisum 
and  did  not  cover  it,  so  that  an  o%  or  mi  am  fell  into  it,  he  - — ^^ 
who  dijr^cd  it  was  to  make  satisfaction.  He  that  hircth  hm^ 
judges  with  money  to  be  for  him  ri^lit  or  wrong,  di^geth  a 
pit  for  them ;  and  by  the  equity  of  this  Iklosaical  lawj  will 
appear  not  to  bo  innocent. 

'i'hus,  after  the  view  of  his  religion,  we  have  likewise  snr- 
veyed  his  politics ;  as  full  of  black  ugly  dismal  rocks  as  the 
former,  dictated  with  the  same  magisterial  authority,  A  man 
may  judge  tJiera  to  be  twins  upou  the  Brst  east  of  his  eye. 
It  was  Solomon's  advie©j  "  Ecmove  not  the  ancient  land-  i>rov.  ixiL 
marks  wliich  thy  fathers  have  set,^'  But  T.  H<  taketh  a  pride ' 
in  removing  all  ancient  land-raarks^  between  prince  and  sub- 
ject, father  and  cldld,  husband  and  wife,  master  and  servant, 
man  and  man*  Kilus  after  a  great  overflowing  doth  not 
leave  such  a  coufusiou  after  it  as  ho  doth;  nor  a  hog  in  a 
garden  of  herbs,  I  wish  he  would  have  turned  probationer 
a  while,  and  made  trial  of  his  new  form  of  government  first 
in  his  own  house,  before  he  had  gone  about  to  obtrude  it 
upon  the  commonwealth*;  and  that,  before  his  attempts  and 
bold  endeavours  to  reform  and  to  renew  the  poUcy  of  his 
native  country,  he  had  thought  more  seriously  and  more 
iwully  of  his  own  application  of  the  fable  of  Peleus  his  "  finilish 
daughters," — ^^'who,  desiring  to  renew  the  youth  of  their 
decrepit  father,  did,  by  the  counsel  of  Medea,  cut  Mm  in 
pieces  and  boil  him  together  with  strange  herbs ;  but  made 
not  of  him  anew  man^." 


CHAR  III. 


THAT  TH£  ttdBBUS  PniJiCtPt^f  AMK  IKCOKStflTKNT  0%%  WVTlt  ITiOTUKB. 

My  third  harping  iron  is  aimed  at  the  hc^d  of  his  Le-  [t.  H/a 
v^athan,  or  the  rational  part  of  his  discourse;  to  shew  that  ^*j^„| ^^if, 
his  principles  are  contradictory  one  to  another,  and  conse^  n^n^^^ 
quently  destructive  one  of  anotlier*     It  is  his  own  observa- 
tion I — "  That  which  taketh  away  the  reputation  of  wisdom 
in  him  that  formeth  a  religion^  or  addeth  to  it  when  it  is 

•  [A  s;^jriiig  wf  Lycut}tii»t — ^flot,,  in  ^  I«rvit»Ui.»  f  Pt  IL  r,  xxjs.]  p.  177» 
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idread^  formed^  is  an  enjoining  m  lielief  of  ocmtTadietones ; 
for  both  parts  of  a  eontradictioti  cansnt  pottsibly  be  trae; 
and  therefore  to  enjoin  the  belief  of  ihcm,  m  mn  argument  €f 
Ignorance^/'  Uow  he  will  free  himself  from  his  own  censiu^, 
I  do  not  nnder^and.     Let  the  reader  Judge. 

He  aflirmeth,  that  an  hereditar)~  kiBgdcnn  is  the  bert  fixm 
of  goTemment ; — ^^  We  are  made  subjects  to  him  upOQ  the 
best  condition^  who^  interest  it  is  that  we  shoold  be  safe  and 
aotmd ;  and  this  cometh  to  pass  when  we  are  the  soTerexgn's 
inheritance'^  (that  is^  in  an  hereditary  kingdcun)  ;  "fiir  creiy 
one  doth  of  his  own  accord  study  to  presenre  his  own  inheri- 
tance'^*'*  Now  let  ns  hear  him  retract  all  this.  *'  These  ii 
no  perfect  form  of  government^  where  the  diapostng  of  the 
sneoeflsion  is  not  in  the  present  soverei^*  ;*'  and,  ^'  ^Thether 
he  tranafer  it  by  testament^  or  give  it  or  sell  it^  it  is  rightly 
disposedV 

He  aflSrmethi  "  That  which  is  said  in  the  Smptmre — '  It  is 
better  to  obey  God  than  man/  hath  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  pact^  and  not  by  nature"."  One  can  scarcely  meet 
with  a  more  absurd^  senseless  paradox; — that  in  God's  own 
"  kingdom  of  nature"  (where  he  snpposeth  all  men  equal,  and 
no  governor  but  God)  it  should  not  be  better  to  obey  God 
than  man,  the  Creator  than  the  creature,  the  Sovereign  rather 
than  a  feUow-subject*  Of  the  two  it  had  been  the  less  ab- 
surdity to  have  said,  that  it  had  place  in  *'  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  nature/*  and  not  **  by  pact  /'  because^  in  the  king* 
dom  of  God  by  pact,  sovereigns  are  as  *'  mortal  gods**/' 

Now  let  us  see  him,  Penelope  Uke^  unweave  in  the  nighl 
wliat  he  had  woven  in  the  day*,  or  rather  unweave  in  the  day 
what  be  had  woven  in  the  night*  "  It  is  manifest  enongh,  thi^ 
when  [a]  man  receiveth  two  contrary  commands^  and  knows 
that  one  of  them  is  God*s,  he  ought  to  obey  that,  and  not 
the  othcFj  though  it  be  the  command  even  of  his  lawful 
sovereign^/'    Take  another  place  more  express  ;  speaking  of 


e  LpTiaUi.,  [Pt  I.  c.  3ciL]  p.  58. 

*  De  Cive.  c.  3L  J  18.  [p.  119.— 
*'  Optimi  mindUioiie  ilH  subjiciinur^ 
c^jui  intereat  ut  »&Iyi  et  sini  ftimui ; 
alt|u«  hoc  Ut,  qiumda  imperkiitU  hstn- 
dtUs  iiumuii,  miUfqiiisque  cmm  j^ponle 

Rtudet,'*! 


•  LeiiAtlu,  [PL  11.  e.  six.]  p,  99, 

»  De  CiTe,  c,  ii.  J  15,  [p.  102.     S^ 
ftbore  p.  560,  note  c.l 
9  L^i*th.,  [Ft.  It,  c,  Tixid.}  pip  19a. 
h  [lUid.,  Pt,  ILc.  3Evii.p.  ST.] 
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the  first  kingdom  of  God  by  pact  with  Abralmiji,  &c,,  he  DitcouufcE 

hath  these  words,  "  Nor  waa  there  any  contract  which  could ' 

add  to  or  Btrengthcn  the  obligation^  by  which  botli  they  and  all 
men  ei«e  were  bound  naturally  to  obey  God  Almighty  ^"  And 
before  any  such  kingdom  of  God  by  pact,  "  as  to  the  nioml 
law  they  were  already  obliged,  and  needed  not  have  been 
contracted  withal*''/'  He  tancieth,  that  God  reigned  "by 
pact"  over  Adam  and  Eve,  but  '*  thia  pact  became  presently 
void"."  And  if  it  had  stood  firm,  what  kingdom  of  God  by 
nature  could  have  been  before  it  ?  But  he  reckons  his  king* 
dom  of  God  bv  pact  from  Abraham, — "From  him  the  kingdom  [Gen.  %tv, 
of  God  by  pact  takes  its  beginning"."  But  in  Abraliam'a  time,  2,  ic.) 
and  before  his  tiracj  the  world  was  full  of  kings;  every  city  had 
a  king;  was  it  not  better  for  their  subjecta  to  obey  God  than 
them  ?  Yet  that  was  "  the  kingdom  of  God  by  nature,"  or 
no  kingdom  of  God  at  all. 

Sometimes  he  saith  the  laws  of  nature  are  God's  laws : —  [The  law* 
*^  Whose  laws  (such  of  them  as  oblige  all  mankind),  m  re-  «„;  ctKr* 
spect  of  God,  as  He  is  the  God  of  nature,  are  natural ;  and  in  nTf;J"at 
respect  of  the  same  God,  as  He  is  King  of  Kings,  arelawsP;"  •IJJ 
and,  '*  Bight  reason  is  a  law**;"  and  he  defines  the  law  of 
nature  to  be  '*the  dictate  of  right  reason'/'     WTiere  by  the 
way  obaer\'e,  what  he  midies  to  be  the  end  of  the  laws  of 
nature; — "the  long  conser\^ation  of  our  Uvea  and  members, 
so  much  as  is  in  om'  power',"     By  this  the  reader  may  see 
what  he  believes  of  honesty  or  the  Ufe  to  come.     At  other 
times  he  saith,  that  they  are  no  laws  : — *'  Those  which  we  call 
the  laws  of  nature  being  nothing  else  but  certain  conclusions 
understood  by  reason,  of  things  to  be  done  or  to  be  left  un- 
dooe,^ — and  a  law,  if  we  speak  properly  and  accurately,  is  the 
speech  of  him  that  commandeth  something  by  right  to  othera> 
to  be  done  or  not  to  be  done, — speaking  properlyj  they  arc 


'  LcTi*th.,[Pt  IILc.  3cxii3c.]  p,  249. 

*"  Ibid. 

»^  De  Cive»  c.  ivl,  J  2.  [p.  195.— 
**  III t tin  mundi  re^niavU  quidem  DeuA 
non  ftolum  aatufkliter  ^td  etuim  per 
pActtiin  lupcr  Adsmum  I't  Evitra*  ,  > 
duonuini  MUtem  pactum  hoc  sutim 
iiritiifn  fijctum  eai,"  &e*] 

-  [De  Cive,  c,  %vl  |  1.  p,  19a  — 
"Abcn"  (AtimhAmii)  **  Efgitum  Dei 
per  pAcUi  mitium  iimiit"] 


r  Levbih.,  [Pu  11.  c  jopl]  pp,  IS5» 
[186.] 

q  De  CiYe^  c  iL  f  I.  [p*  IX— 
*'  Est  ii^tur  lex  qitsdAin  nctm  mtifii,'*] 

'  [Ibid.'-"£ftt  igiturlex  naiiiridi»» 
ut  eftm  deflniAiii,  ^ctvUcSl  I«et»  flSI- 
oiiiR'  circK  ei  qujeagvadA  ft^  omJllSldA 
sunt,  ad  rlUe  roemmtmni|IM  coomtti- 
UoDem^  quAiittam  fieri  p^t^  diuttir- 
unn." ) 

*  [Ibid.     ScrUat  cole,] 
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not  laws,  m  they  proceed  from  nature'/'     It  is  true,  be 
addeth  in  the  same  place,  that  ''  m  they  are  gireo  by  God 
in  Hair  Scripture,  thej  are  most  properly  c&Ued  laws;  far 
the  Holy  Scripture  h  the  voice  of  God  raliii^  all  tluiigs  h^ 
the  greatest  right"*"     But  this  will  not  salre  the  conlim- 
dictiou  I  for  so  the  laws  of  nature  ihall  be  no  Iaw9  to  aity 
but  those  who  have  read  the  Scripture^  contmrjr  to  the  seme 
of  all  the  world.    And  even  in  this  he  contFadicteth  himaelf 
also: — '*The  Bible  is  a  law;  to  whom?  to  all  the  wafU?« 
he  knoweth  it  is  not:  how  came  it  then  to  be  a  law  to  «»? 
did  God  speak  it  rli^a  voce  to  us  f  have  we  any  otlier  warranl 
for  it  than  the  word  of  the  Prophets  ?  have  we  seen  the  mi- 
racles ?  have  we  any  other  assurance  of  their  cf^aioty  lliaii 
the   authority  of  the  Church*?"     And  so   he  eonclud^h^j 
that  "Hhe  authority  of  the  Church"  is  "' the  authority  of  the  | 
commouweallh/'  the  authority  of  the  eomtnonwealUi   the 
authority'  of  the  sovereign,  and  his  authority  was  giren  htn 
by  US'",     And  so  "the  Bible  was  made  law  by  the  assent  rf 
the  subjects^  f  and,  "  The  Bible  is  there  only  law^  where     i 
the  civil  sovereign  hath  made  it  m^/*    Thns,  in  seeking  to  ■ 
prove  one  coutradictiou,  we  have  met  with  two. 

He  teachethj  that  ^'  the  laws*  of  nature  are  eternal  and 
immutable;  that  which  they  forbid  can  never  be  lawibl,  that 
which  they  command  never  unlawful*/^  At  other  times  he 
teacheth,  that  ^^in  war,  and  especially  in  a  war  of  all  mum 
against  all  men^  the  laws  of  nature  aie  silent^:"'  and  that  ihej 
do  not  oblige  as  laws,  before  there  he  a  commonwealtb  con- 
stituted ; — '^  When  a  commonwealth  is  once  aettlcd,  then  aic 
they  actually  laws,  and  not  before  ^/^ 

He  saith,  "True  religion  eondstetb  in  obedience  to 
Christ's  lieutenants^  and  in  giving  God  such  honour,  both 


*■  De  CiTe,  c .  iii,  {  S3,  [p.  4 1  .^**  N  *t«  - 
tx  fttitem  quia  Tocmntic  legei^  mm  ralhll 
aliud  mil  qOKin  conclanonei  qiu^am 

dii ;  Ie3t  autcm,  proprie  atque  accursti 
loquLtidn,  «tt  orjLtio  ejus  qui  alia  aid 
Ikwfi  vd  not!  £cfi  «Uj»  jure  iuip«rAt ;  n^n 
tuiit  ill»  pmmie  ioqueniia  lege*,  qua^ 
lfDtt»  ■  nitQfft  pr&ceduiit/'] 

1  II -J      „  Qy^jgm,,  tamen  ecdem 

fiptutis  Sacna  UtM  wvltlU.  . 

I  ^  .iiiirte  prDpiilBJuine  appelliii* 

'i  f*t  vnim  ii«ritituraSiai!7alti  omnia 


maximo  jure  intperantis  Del  oniMt**! 

■  Qu-»  [  Animady,  upoti  Kumk  MxwA 
p.  im. 

J   Ibid. 

*  LcviAik,  [Pt  II L  r,  xilii]  p^  39% 
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in  attributes  and  actions,  as  thev  in  their  seveml  lieutenan-  Dtsr^nfimt 

*  III 

cies  »haU  ordain  j"  which  '*  lieutenant'*  upon  earth  is  the— ^  '  — 
"supreme  ci^-il  magistrate*/'     And  yet,  contrary  to  thi*,  hetbcum 
eKccptetb  from  the  obedience  due  to  sovereij^n  princes,  "  all  ^*^u^[l% 
things  that  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Gt)d,  Wlio  ruleth  over  nw*«tiuii«0 
rulers  /*  adding,  that  "  we  cannot  rightly  transfer  the  obedi- 
ence due  to  him  upon  men*:"  and  more  ydainly,  "If  a  so* 
vereign  shall  command  himself  to  be  worshipped  with  Dinne 
attributes  and  actions,— as^  such  as  imply  an  independence 
upon  God,  or  imraortahtyj  or  infinite  power,  to  pray  uuto 
them  being  absent,  or  to  ask  those  things  of  them  which 
only  Ood  can  pve,  to  ofler  sacrifice,  or  the  like, — although 
kings    command    us,    we    must    abstain  V*     He    coufesiseth, 
"  that  the  subjects  of  Abraham  had  sinned,"  if  they  had 
**  denied  the  existence  or  providence  of  God,*'  or  '*  done  any 
thing  that  was  expressly  against  the  honour  of  God,"  in  obe- 
dience to  his  commands':  and,  "Actions  that  are  naturally 
signs  of  contumely,  -  .  cannot  be  made  by  human  power  a 
part  of  Di\ine  worship*^."     "  Cannot  l>e  parts  of  Divine  wor- 
ship," and  yet  "reUgion"  may  "consist  in**  such  worship,  is 
a  contradiction. 

He  confesscth,  that  "  if  the  oommonweajth  should  com- 
mand a  subject  to  say  or  do  some  thing  that  is  contumelious 
unto  God,  or  should  forbid  him  to  worship  God/*  he  "ought 
not  to  obey  ^:"  and  yet  maintaineth,  that  "  a  Christian  holding 
firady  the  faith  of  Christ  in  his  heart,"  if  he  be  "commanded 
by  his  lawful  sovereign,"  may  "deny  Christ  with  his  tongue'':^' 
alleging,  "  that  profession  with  the  tongue  is  but  an  external 
thing,"  and  *'that  it  is  not  he  in  tliat  case,  who  denieth  Christ 
before  men,  but  his  govenior  and  tlie  law  of  his  country*/' 
Hath  he  so  soon  forgot  liimself  ?  Is  not  the  denial  of  Christ 
"  contumelious  to  God  ?" 


"  Qu,.  [T.  H.  Numb.  tJiXYiil]  p. 
^I^-I;    and    [Ammaclv,    uputi    Numk 

^  Dp  Cive,  c.  vi  |  ia^is.fi<i**A 
qui  nihil  ciEclpiitiii-  quod  nim  ijl  con- 
tm  kue»  Dn  impcnatii  impt«ftntiliu«» 
Cvl  MitMR  oMinDtiuti  iTAiisf«n«  in 

'  Ibid.,  c.  *v,  ^  IS.  [pp,  IStf,  l!K>. 
Bee  above  p,  4JI@,  n&l*  u.  j 

t  im.,  e,  lyi.  I  7.  fp,  1!»S,— "  Se- 


quitiir  tiint  subdho«  Abmhjtmi  ipMi 
abediriidu  pcccan?  nan  puMii«^',  nifHln 
AbratiJinii}!  uou  imprrAHiH  Dfi  r%U- 
IftiliAiu  yc\  provide II tiAiii  negitv*  trl 
faicerc"  all  quid  f|uod  tiniet  c^i^TCf^  (?on- 
it%  hanorciii  Dei/') 

^  l.eviAth..  [Pt  n.  e.  %wd.]  p.  19% 
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He  afflrmeth,  that  if  a  soverei^  shall  gratit  to  a  sobjed 
*'any  liberty  inconsistent  with  soi  emgn  \yovfcr,  if  the  stibyeel 
refuse  to  obey  the  aovercigTi's  command/'  being  "  coolnuj  to 
the  liberty  granted,  it  ia  a  ain,  and  contmiT  to  his  datr,  for 
he  ought  to  take  notice  of  what  is  inconsistent  with  sore- 
reignty,"  &c. ;  ''  and  that  such  liberty  was  granted  throofii 
ignorance  of  the  e^il  consequence  thereof^."  Then  a  subject 
may  judge,  not  only  what  is  fit  for  his  own  preservatioti^  but 
ako  what  are  the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty ;  whjeh  is 
contrai^'  to  his  doctrine  elsewhere  : — '*  It  belongs  to  king»  to 
discern  what  is  good  and  evil,"  and  '^private  men,  who  tstke  to 
themselves  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil^  do  covet  to  be  as 
kings,  which  consisteth  not  with  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth'* j'*  which  he  calleth  "a  seditious  doctrine/'  and  one 
of  "  the  diseases  of  a  common  wealth^/'  Yet  such  is  his  for- 
getfuliiesSj  that  he  himself  licenseth  his  own  book  for  the 
pressP,  and  to  be  "  tanght  in  the  Universities''/'  as  contain- 
ing  "  nothing  contrary  to  the  'V^'ord  of  God  or  good  manners, 
or  to  the  disturbance  of  public  tranquillity  ^"  Is  liot  this  to 
"  take  to  himself  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ?" 

In  one  place  he  saith,  that  the  just  power  of  soir^reigiis  is 
**  absolute^  and  to  be  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  common- 
wealth and  nothing  else**"     In  other  places  he  Baith,  his 
power  is  to  be  limited  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature;   a&, 
'*  There  is  that  in  Heaven,  though  not  on  earth,  which  li 
should  stand  in  fear  of^  and  whose  laws  he  ought  to  obey' 
and,  "  Though  it  he  not  determined  in  Scripture,  what  la^ 
every  king  shall  constitute  in  his  dominions,  yet  it  is  dctCT' 
mined,  what  laws  he  shall  not  constitute  "^  /'  and,  "  It  is  truOy 
that  sovereigns  are  all  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature,  because  sf? 
sncli  laws  be  Divine,  and  C4innot  by  any  man  or  common* 
wealth  be  abrogated*'." 

In  one  place  he  maintaincth,  that  "  all  men  by  nature  arc 
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equal  among  tbemselvea^;''   in  another  place^ 
father  of  every  man  was  originally  his  sovereign 
power  over  him  of  life  and  duath^^/' 


that  "  the  Di«coi/iuft 
lord,  with  — ~ — 


He  acknowledgeth,  that  God   ia  not  only  '*  good/*  and  {QM  i« 


''just/*  and  "merciful/'  but  "the  best^**  that  "naturu  doth 
dictate"  to  us^  that  God  is  to  be  honoured*;  and  that  "  to 
honour  is  to  think  aa  highly  of  I  lis  power  and  goodness  as  is 
possible/'  and  that  nothing  ought  to  be  attributed  to  Hiju 
but  what  is  honourable''.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrarj^  to 
His  goodness,  or  more  dishonourable  to  God,  than  to  make 
Him  to  be  the  C4ius6  of  all  the  sin  in  the  world.  "  Perhaps 
Le  will  say,  that  this  opinion  maketh  God  the  cause  of  mi ; 
but  doth  not  the  Bishop  think  llim  the  cause  of  all  actions? 
and  are  not  sins  of  commission  actions?  is  mmrder  uo  action? 
and  doth  not  God  Himself  say,  *  Nan  est  malum  in  ckntnte 
guod  Effo  fton  feci?*  and  was  not  murder  one  of  those  evils^^V" 
The  like  doctrine  he  hath,  Qu,  pp.  108,  and  234**, 

I  chanced  to  say,  that  "  if  a  child,  before  he  have  the  nse 
of  reason,  shall  kill  a  man  in  his  passion,  yet,  because  he  bad 
no  malice  to  incite  hira  to  it^  nor  reason  to  restrain  him 
from  it,  he  shall  not  die  for  it  in  the  strict  rules  of  particular 
justice,  imless  there  be  some  mixture  of  public  justice  in  the 
case*;"  shewing  only  what  was  the  law,  not  what  was  my  opi* 
nion.^ — {An  innocent  ehildj  for  terror  to  others,  in  some  cases 
may  be  deprived  of  those  honours  and  inheritances  which 
were  to  ha?c  descended  upon  him  from  his  father,  but  not  of 
his  life.  Amaziah  slew  the  murderers  of  the  king  his  fatherj 
'*  but  he  slew  not  their  children,  but  did  as  it  is  written  in 
the  law,  in  the  book  of  Closes, '  The  fathers  shall  not  die  for 
the  children  nor  the  children  for  the  fathers,'") — And  he 
presently  taxed  me  for  it: — "The  Bishop  would  miike  but 
an  ill  judge  of  innocent  children^"  And  the  same  merciful 
opinion  he  maintaineth  elsewhere: — "All  punishments  of 
innocent  subjects,  be  they  great  or  little,  are  against  the  law 
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of  nature ;  for  punislinnent  is  only  for  traDsgression  of  llie 
law,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  punishment  of  the  inno- 
cetif*."  Yet  within  few  Hues  after  he  changeth  his  not*": — 
"In  sabjecta  who  deliberately  deny  the  authorit>'  of  the 
rommonwenlth  eistablishedj  the  vengeance  is  lawfully  ex- 
tended, not  only  to  the  fathers,  but  also  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation**."  His  reason  i%  !>ecause  "  this  offence 
consistetU  in  renouncing  of  jsubjection;""  so  they  "suffer  not  ai 
subjects,  but  m  enemies  ^^  Well,  but  the  ehildren  were  bom 
subjects  as  well  as  the  father,  and  they  never  **  renounced 
their  subjection:"  how  come  they  to  lose  their  birthngbc 
and  their  lives  for  their  fathers^  faulty  if  "  there  eaii  be  no 
punifihment  of  the  innocent?'*  So  the  contradiction  st^&nds 
still. 

But  all  this  is  but  a  copy  of  his  countenance.  I  hma 
shewed  tbrmerlyJ  expressly  out  of  his  priuciplcu,  that  "the 
foundation  of  the  right  of  punishing,  exercised  in  every  com- 
monwealth," is  not  the  just  right  of  the  sovereign  for  crimm 
connnitted,  but  "  that  right  which  every  man  by  nature  had 
to  kill  every  man :"  which  right  he  saith  every  siibject  hath 
renounced,  but  the  so^^creign,  by  whose  authority  punii 
nicnt  is  indicted,  hath  not ;  so,  if  he  do  examine  the  crij 
in  justice,  and  condemn  the  delinquent,  then  it  is  pix)|)ei 
punishment;  if  he  do  not,  then  it  is  a  "hostile  act;"  but  both 
ways  jnst  and  allowable.  Header,  if  thon  pleaae  to  see  what 
a  slippery  mcmorj'  he  hath,  for  thine  own  satisfaction,  read 
over  the  beginning  of  the  eight  and  twentieth  chapter  of  hb 
Ijcviathan^,  Innocents  cannot  be  justly  punished,  but  justJy 
killed,  n|K>u  his  principles- 

But  this  very  man,  who  would  seem  so  zealous  sometimes 
for  !  nun  an  justice,  that  there  can  be  no  just  puni  '  iif 

itnnnt*uts,   no  just  punishment  but  for  crimes  it  J^ 

how  standeth  he  liflected  to  Divine  jnatice?  He  rcgardcth  it 
not  at  all,  grounding  every  where  God's  right  to  ntlliet  the 
cn*ntun^*^  upon  lUs  omnipotence;  and  maintaining,  thjit 
Uud  may  m  justly  afflict  with  eternal  torments  without  stn 
m  tor  nin* — "  Though  God  have  power  to  afflict  a  maji,  mnA 
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not  for  sin,  without  injustice,  shall  we  think  God  so  cruel  as 
to  ailiict  a  man,  and  uot  for  sin,  with  extreme  and  endless 
torments?  is  it  not  cruelty?  no  more  than  to  do  the  same 
for  sin,  when  He  that  afflicteth  might  without  trouble  have 
kept  him  from  sinning'/"  Whether  God  do  "afflict"  eternally, 
or  punish  eternally  j  whether  the  sovereign  proceed  judicially 
or  in  a  "  hostile"  way;  so  it  be  not  for  any  crime  committed, 
it  19  all  one  as  to  the  justice  of  God,  and  the  sovereign,  and 
all  one  as  to  the  snffcriugH  of  the  inuocent.  But  "  it  may 
808  aud  doth  often  happen  in  coraiuou wealths,  that  a  subject 
may  be  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  the  aovereigu 
power,  and  yet  neitlier  do  the  other  wrong";"  that  is  to  say, 
both  be  iimoceut,  for  that  is  the  whole  scope  of  the  place*  It 
is  against  the  law  of  nature  to  pumah  innocent  subjects, 
saith  one  place ;  but  innocent  subjects  may  lawfully  be  killed 
or  put  to  death,  saith  another. 

Sometimes  he  maketh  the  institution  of  sovereignty  to  be 
only  the  laying  down  the  right  of  subjects,  which  they  had 
by  nature; — "For  he  who  renoiinceth  or  passeth  away  his 
right,  giveth  not  to  any  other  man  a  right  which  he  had  not 
before,  because  there  is  nothing  to  which  every  man  had  not 
right  by  nature  j  but  only  standeth  out  of  his  way,  that  he 
may  enjoy  his  own  original  right  without  Imidrancc  from 
him,  not  without  hindrance  from  another °/*  And  elsewhere, 
— ^^'Thc  subjects  did  not  give  the  sovereign  that  right,  but 
only  in  laying  down  theirs  strengthened  him  to  use  his  own," 
&e,  J  "  so  it  was  not  given,  but  left  to  him  and  to  him  only"*," 
Aud,  *^  The  translation  of  right  doth  consist  only  in  not  re- 
sistiugP/'  He  might  as  well  have  said,  and  with  i\s  much 
sense,  '  the  tranrferriug  of  right  dotli  consist  in  not  transfer- 
ring of  right/  At  other  times  he  maketli  it  to  be  a  surren- 
der, or  "  gii'ing  up  of  the  subject's  right  to  govern  himself  to 
this  man ;"  a  "  conferring  of  all  their  power  and  strength 
upon  one  man,  that  may  reduce  all  their  wills  by  plural  ity  of 
voices  to  one  will ;"  an  "appointing  of  one  man  , ,  to  bear  their 
person,"  and  **  acknowledging  themselves  to  be  the  authors  of 
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wliatsoeTei^  the  sovereign  "  shall  aet  or  m;^me  to  be 
those  things  which  concern  the  common  safety  ;^  a 
sion  of  their  wills  to  his  will,  their  judgments  to  his  jti4^ 
ment'»:*'  and,  "David  did  no  injtijy  to  Uriah,  became  the 
to  do  what  he  pleased  wa3  given  him  by  Uriah  hi 
Before,  we  had  a  transferring  without  transferring ;  now  we 
have  a  giving  np  without  giving  np^  an  appointing  or  ootwti- 
tuting  without  appointing  or  constituting,  a  subjection  with- 
out subjection,  an  authorizing  without  authorizing.  WhMt  ia 
thia? 

He  saithj  that  "it  cannot  be  said  honounibly  of  God«| 
that  He  hath  parts  or  totality,  which  are  the  attribntca 
finite  thingi*/'  If  "  it  cannot  be  said  honourablj  of  God, 
that  He  hath  parts  or  totality,^'  then  it  cannot  be  «ud 
honourably  of  God,  that  He  is  a  body ;  for  every  body  halli 
parts  and  totality.  Now  hear  what  he  saith  t — '*  Every  part 
of  the  universe  is  bodyj  and  that  which  ia  no  body,  ia  no 
part  of  the  universe;  and  because  the  universe  is  all,  that 
which  is  no  part  of  it  is  nothing',"  Then  if  God  have  no 
"parts  and  totahty,"  God  is  "no  thing."  Let  him  judge, 
how  honourable  this  is  for  Gad. 

He  saith,  "  We  honour  not  God,  but  dbhonour  Him,  by 
any  value  less  than  infinite ".^^  And  how  doth  he  set  att 
infinite  value  upon  Oud,  who  every  where  maketh  Him  to 
subsist  by  "successive  dnnition'/  *' Infinite**  is  that,  to 
which  nothing  can  be  added  j  but  to  that  which  snbsisteth 
by  "successive  duration,"  something  is  added  every  minute. 

He  sjuth, ''  Christ  hath  not  a  kingly  authority  committed 
to  Him  by  His  Father  in  the  world*  but  only  consiliary  and 
doctrinal*."  He  saith  on  the  contrary,  that  "the  kingilom 
of  Judah  was  His  hereditary  right  from  king  Da^id/*  &c., 
''and  when  it  pleased  Him  to  play  the  king.  He  required 
entire  obedience ; — Matt,  xxi*  2,  [3,] — ^  Gt)  into  the  nllage 
over  against  you,  and  straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied, 
and  a  colt  with  her,  loose  them  and  bring  them  unto  Me; 
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iobi  if  any  man  say  ought  unto  yoUi  ye  shall  say^  The  Lord  DiicouniE 
hath  need  of  thera K' "  ^"- 

He  saith,  "The  institution  of  eternal  punishment  wf^CAndHi^ 
before  ain";"  and,  "If  the  command  be  such  as  cannot  be  JUtit"]"*'^ 
obeyed  without  being  damned  to  eternal  death,  then  it  were 
madncas  to  obey  it»;"  and,  "What  enl  hath  excommunica- 
tion in  it,  but  the  consequent^  eternal  punishment*"?"  At 
other  times  he  saitli,  there  ia  no  eternal  punishment : — ^"  It 
is  evident,  that  there  shall  be  a  second  death  of  every  one 
that  shall  be  conderaned  at  the  Day  of  Judgment^  after 
which  he  shall  die  no  morc*^/'  He  who  knoweth  no  soul 
nor  spirit,  may  well  be  ignorant  of  a  spiritual  death* 

He  saith,  it  "  is  a  doctrine  repugnant  to  civil  society,  that  [And  lin.] 
whatsoever  a  man  does  against  hia  conscience  is  sia**,"     Yet 
he  himself  aaith,  '^  It  is  a  sin,  whatsoever  one  doth  against 
his  conscience;  for  they  that  do  that,  despise  the  law^" 

He  saith,  "  that  all  power  secular  and  spiritual,  under  [And  the 
Christ,  is  united  in  the  Christian  coramonwealth^i"  that  is,  ^^ey^Ji 
the  Christian  sovereign.  Yet  he  himself  saith  on  the  con- 
trary ; — "  It  cannot  be  doubted  of,  that  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing,  that  is,  of  remitting  and  retaining  sins"  (which 
we  call  the  power  of  the  keys),  "was  given  by  Christ  to 
future  pastors  in  the  same  manner  m  to  the  present  Apo- 
Ktlea,  and  all  power  of  remitting  sin  whieli  Christ  Himself 
had  was  given  to  the  Apostles****  All  spirit  uxd  power  is  in 
IDO  the  Christian  magistrate^ — some  spiritual  power  (that  is^  the 
power  of  the  keys)  is  in  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  that 
i»i  not  in  the  Christian  magistrate, — is  a  contradiction. 

He  confesseth,  that  **  it  is  manifest,^'  that  "  from  the  ascen-  tTiie  Apo- 
sion  of  Christ  until  the  conversion  of  kings,"  the  "power  ocelc-  aud^had 
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^iastical  was  m  the  Apostles,"  and  so  delivered  unto  tUeir  suc- 
cessors by  impositioD  of  liatids^.  And  yet  straight  forgct- 
ing  himself,  he  taketh  awaj  all  power  from  them,  erea  in 
that  time  when  there  were  no  Cliristian  kings  in  the  warid- 
He  alloweth  them  no  power  to  make  any  ec^lesinsticai  htws 
or  coiistitntions,  or  to  impose  any  manner  of  commands  upon 
Christians : — "  The  offiee  of  tlie  Apostles  was  not  to  com* 
mandj  but  teach  ^;"  as  "  schoolmasters,  not  as  commaiider»J." 
Yet  schoolmasters  have  some  power  to  command.  He  suf- 
fereth  not  the  Apostles  to  ordain,  bnt  those  whom  the  Chmdi 
appointeth ;  nor  to  excommunicate,  or  absolve,  but  whom 
the  Church  pleaseth.  He  maketli  the  determiuatioo  of  all 
controversies  to  rest  in  the  Church,  not  in  the  Apostles  ;  and 
reaoiveth  all  questions  into  the  authority  of  the  Church  j — 
"The  election  of  doctors  and  prophets  did  rest  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Church  nf  Antioch  f  and,  "  If  it  be  inquirad 
by  what  authority  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was  received  for  the 
command  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  those  prophets  and 
doctors  said  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  must  neces- 
aarily  answer,  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Antioch^/' 
Thus  every  where  he  ascribeth  all  authority  to  the  Church, 
none  at  all  to  the  Apostles,  eve  a  in  those  times  before  there 
were  Christian  kings  i— "  He  saith  not,  tell  it  to  the  Apo- 
stles f  but  "  tell  it  to  the  Church/'  that  "  we  may  know  the 
definitive  sentence, — whether  sin  or  no  sin, — is  not  left  to 
them,  but  to  the  Church  Vl'"  and,  '^It  is  manifest,  thiiJt  all 
authority  in  spiritual  things  doth  depend  n^n  the  authority 
of  the  Chui-ch™/'  Thus,  not  contented  with  single  eotitra- 
dictions,  he  twisteth  them  together;  for  accortling  to  hta 
definition  of  a  Church,  there  was  no  Christian  Church  al 
Aiitioeh,  or  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  either  then  or  Iok 


*  D#  Cive,  e.  xdL  §  24.  [p.  243.— 
**  Ni,TTi  ittg«<nun  Apovtolorum  niutius 
efat,  noil  imperjtrc,  led  docef e.'*  J 

J  LeviJith.;  [Pl  llr.  c.  idii.]  p.  269. 

fc  De  CiTCp  c,  ivii.  §  24.  [p.  24Si— 
**  Eliarn  Ecelcsi^  Atvtioehi^authoritad 
innitebatuT  dcictoruiii  et  prophetarum 
vuorum  eleetio-"^p,  242  j — **  Sed  si 
qus^ratur  uUeriiis,  quA  nuthodtatf  fne- 
lum  «it,  ttt  pro  ju$!<ii  Splritui^  Kaoctl 
rectptum  sit,  quod  pRjphel^  et  doctorei 
illi  profcctum  *   Spiritu  Sftiielo  esse 
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diciU  ^tlic  Apostolis,*  111  »ciamus.  «ti- 
t«iitiitii  de^nitivAiu  in  qu^stitme,  au 
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sed  fv€clr-iid7/*] 

"•  Ibid,*  e,  xvitl  I  U  p.  2^8.  [♦^Eao- 
d<?m*'  (sciL  "atitboritatem  omtiem") 
**  id  spirtCiiAiibus  ab  autbadute  K«^- 
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after-  Hear  him  : — '^  A  Church  is  a  conipftny  of  men  pro- 
fussing  Christian  religion^  united  io  the  pcrsou  of  one  sovo* 
rei^j  at;  whose  command  they  ought  to  iissemble,  and  with- 
out whose  authority  they  ought  not  to  assemble  ••-"  Yet 
there  was  no  Christian  sovereign  in  tliose  parts  of  the  world 
then,  or  for  two  hundred  years  after,  and  by  eonsequencej 
according  to  his  dcfinitioo,  no  Church. 

He  teacheth,  that  ^^when  the  civil  sovereign  is  an  infideli 
fCFery  one  of  his  own  subjects  that  rcsistcth  him,  stnnetb 
llgainst  the  hiwa  of  God,  and  rejecteth  the  counsel  of  the 
A[K>stIcs,  that  admonisheth  all  Christians  to  obey  their  princes, 
and  all  children  and  servants  to  obey  their  parents  and 
masters  in  all  things","  As  for  not  resisting,  he  is  in  the 
right ;  but  far  "  obeying  in  all  things,"  in  his  sense,  it  is  nn 
abominable  error.  Upon  this  ground  he  alloweth  Christians 
to  deny  Christy  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  so  they  preserve  faith  in 
their  hearts.  He  telleth  them,  "  They  have  the  licenoj  that 
Kaaman  had,  and  need  not  put  themselves  into  danger  for 
their  faith  P;"  that  is,  they  have  liberty  to  do  any  external 
acts*,  which  their  infidel  sovereigns  shall  command  them* 
Now  hear  the  contrary  from  himself, — "  When  sovereigns  are 
not  (Christians,  in  spiritual  things,  that  is,  in  those  things 
which  pertain  to  the  manner  of  worshipping  God,  some  Church 
of  Christians  is  to  be  followed**/'  adding,  that  when  we  may 
not  obey  them,  yet  we  may  not  resist  them,  but "  etimtum  eii 
ad  Christum  per  mariyrium/^ — we  ought  to  suffer  far  it^* 

He  confcsseth,  that  "  matter  and  power  are  indifferent  to 
contrary  forms  and  contrary  acts*:"  and  ret  main tai net h  every 
where,  that  all  matter  is  necessitated  by  the  outward  causes 
to  one  indiridual  form ;  that  is,  it  is  not  indifferent.  And  all 
power,  by  his  principles,  is  limited  and  determined  to  one 
particular  act.  Thus  he  scoffeth  at  mc  for  the  contrary: — 
"  Very  learnedly ;  as  if  there  were  a  power,  that  were  not  a 
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lOe  ml  aiMl  f«7  olpct  as 
bceBk*  m  w»  Td  itil  the  dqc 
fimef  »  SDoAer*;*  and  jct 
'^  the  iMseha's  foee  »  tlie  Mie  Aiii| 
&11C7  in  the  heuW.^    Bven  mi  he  s^^ 
GoloiP'  or  die  nght  is  the  sasat  thko^  vitk 
utter  tbdr  voice  maiiT  tiaiet  vhe«  no  nun  hen 

Ue^jih^  iskspbaiioo 
imacdielc  hand  of  God^."  On  die  contiwr  he  m 
Mmy  ft  WMB  wpca^  hj  ^uymimtnml  inapniiony  is  1 
litidi  an  ardeot  desire  to  spak,  or  nme  strong  o 
hitnAelf^  for  which  he  can  ftB^e  no  nfttnrd  and 
wemm*/*  He  feckoiiedi  thia  opinicm,— ^^  that  &ilh  and 
•Boctitjr  anc  not  to  be  attamed  W  study  and  leaaon,  bod  hj 
sopernfltnral  tnspiratioii;^^ — among  **  the  diwnaies  of  n  eoo^ 
manwenlth^''  And^  laiitlr^  he  aduiovledgeth  no  prop^  in* 
spimtion,  "hut  blowing  of  cme  thttig into*  another,  nor  metn- 
plioritMU,  hut  ^*  inclining  the  spirit*/- 

He  aaithj — ^'Ordinair  men  understand  the  word  'body'  and 
'empty/  . « as  well  as  learned  men;  and  when  th^  bear  named 
an  empty  vessel^  the  learned  as  well  as  the  unkamed  mean 
and  understand  the  same  things  namelji  that  there  is  nothing 
tn  it  that  can  be  ^^en ;  and  whether  it  he  tmlf  empty,  1 
ploughman  and  the  Schoolman  know  alike^."  Now  hear  ' 
canfty««  the  contrary: — "  lu  the  sense  of  eommon  people^  no 
all  the  universe  is  called  body,  but  only  such  parts  thereof  1 
thiry  oiti  discern  by  the  sense  of  feeling  to  insist  the  foree»  4 
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by  the  sight  of  their  eyea  to  hinder  them  from  a  farther  Ducoi^b^b 
prospect;  therefore,  iu  the  common  laugua^  of  men,  air  and  —  ~ — 
aerial  substances  nse  not  to  be  taken  fur  bodies'*/* 

He  holdeth,  that  no  law  may  be  made  to  command  the  will :  [Ana  Mn^ 
— ''  The  style  of  law  is.  Do  this,  o^  Do  not  this,  or,  If  thon  do  \7wlVtl 
this,  thou  ahalt  suffer  this  :  but  no  law  runs  thuft.  Will  this,  *^**'  '''^'  1 
or  J  Will  not  tliis,  or,  If  thou  have  a  \vill  to  this,  thon  shalt 
suffer  this'/'     And  yet  he  dcfineth  sin,  to  Ije  "  that  which  is 
done,  or  left  nndonc,  or  s^wkeu,  or  mlledj  contrary  to  the 
reason  of  the  cam mmi wealth',"     Then  the  laws  of  men  are 
made  to  biod  the  will,  if  that  which  is  ''willed"  contrary  to 
the  laws  be  a  sin* 

He  saith,  '^Necessary  is  that  which  is  impossible  to  be  [Anti  nfu 
otherwise,"  or  '  that  which  cannot  possibly  be ;'  and  "  possible ' 
and  ini[>ossible  have  no  sig^nification  in  reference  to  the  time 
past,  or  time  present,  but  only  time  to  oome^/'  Yet,  in  the 
very  same  paranrraph,  he  asaerteth  *'  a  necessity  from  eteniit\% 
or  an  antecedent  necessity  derived  from  the  very  beginning 
of  timer/' 

He  saith|  "  There  is  no  doubt  a  man  can  wUl  one  thing  or 
other,  or  forbear  to  will  it**/'  If  a  mm\  can  both  *'  will"  and 
'^forbear  to  will"  the  same  thing,  then  a  man  is  as  free  to  will 
as  to  do ;  but  he  teacheth  the  contrary  every  where, — that 
"  a  man  is  free  to  do  if  he  will,  but  he  is  not  free  to  wiU*/' 

He  smth,  *'  Though  God  gave  Solomon  his  choice,  that  is, 
the  thing  which  lie  should  ehoose,  it  doth  not  follow  that  He 
did  not  also  give  him  the  act  of  election'^;"  tliat  is,  determine 
him  to  that  which  he  should  choose*  To  give  a  man  choice 
of  two  things,  and  determine  him  to  one  of  them^  is  con- 
tradictory, 

lie  eonfesseth,  that  '*  it  is  an  absurd  sjieech  to  say  the  wiU  [Androm" 
is  compelled ^/^  and  yet  with  the  same  breath  he  aflirmeth,  **"  *^"*^''' 
that  **  a  man  may  be  eompelled  to  wiU"*/'     The  reason  why 


*  LeviAth.,  [PL  II r, c. xxijv.]  p* 2a7, 

*  Qll, [ Amm»dy.  upon  Numb,  seIv.] 
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Part    the  will  cannot  be  compelled^  is^  because  it  implieth  a  contra- 
— ^^ —  diction.    Compulsion  is  evermore  against  a  man's  will.     How 


can  a  man  will  that  which  is  against  his  will  ?     Tet^  aaith 
T.  H.^  "  Many  things  may  compel  a  man  to  do  an  action  in 
producing  his  will"/'     That  a  man  may  be  '^  compelled  to  do 
an  action/'  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  to  say  he  is  compelled  to 
do  that  action  which  he  is  willing  to  do,  that  is,  when  a  new 
will  is  produced,  or  that  a  will  to  do  the  action  is  produced 
then  when  the  man  is  compelled,  is  a  contradiction. 
[The  8ove-      He  maketh  the  sovereign  prince  to  be  the  only  authentic 
priSce  the  interpreter  of  Scripture®,  and  ''to  have  pastoral  authority jtire 
preter^of"^"  ^^no/'  which  ''all  other  pastors  have  hut  jure  civUi^;''  yet, 
Scripture,  in  all  questions  of  fedth,  and  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God, 
to  make     he   obligeth  the  sovereign  to  make  use   of  "ecclesiastical 
ciesiasu^i  doctors,  rightly  ordained  by  imposition  of  hands,"  to  whom  he 
t^joT-      saith  "Christ  hath  promised  an  infaUibiUty^."     His  gloss— 
dained.]     that  tlus  infallibility  is  not  such  an  infallibility,  "that  they 
cannot  be  deceived  themselves,  but  that  a  subject  cannot  be 
deceived  in  obeying  them'," — ^is  absurd;  for  such  an  infalli- 
bility (upon  his  grounds)  the  sovereign  had  without  their 
advice.     To  pass  by  his  confused   and  party-coloured  dis- 
course,  how  doth   this  agree  with   his  former  objection'  ? 
which  I  shall   insert   here  mutatis  mutandis : — "  That  the 
right  interpretation  of  Scripture  should  depend  upon  the 
infallibility  of  ecclesiastical  doctors,  many  incommodities  and 
absurdities  wliich  must  follow  from  thence,  do  proliibit ;  the 
chiefest  whereof  is  this,  that  not  only  all  ciril  obedience 
would  be  taken  away,  contrary  to  the  precept  of  Christ,  but 
also  all  society  and  human  peace  would  be  dissolved,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature  :  for  whilst  they  make  tJie  ecclesiastical  9C 

"  Qu.,  [Animadv.  upon  Numb,  xix.]  oranis    tolleretur    (contra    praeceptum 
p.  208.  Christi)  obedientia   civilis,   sed    etiain 
o  De  Give,  c.  xvii.  §  27.  [p.  254.]  omnis  societas  et  pax  humana  (contra 
V  I.cviath.,  [Pt.  III.  c.  xliii.l  p.  296.  leges    natiirales)    dissolveretur  :     cum 
•«  De  Give,   c.  xvii.  §   28.   [p.  256.  enim  Scripturain  Sacram  iinguti  inter- 
See  above  p.  501.  note  g.]  pretentur  sibi,  id  est,  nnusquisque  judi- 
^  Qu.,  [Animadv., upon  Numb,  xix.]  cem  se  facial  quid  Deo  placcat,  q\n»| 
P-  214.  displiceat,  non  ante  principibus  oWd  ro 
•  [DeGive,c.xvii.§  24.p.252. — "Ne  possunt  quani  ipsi  de  mandatis  eorum, 
vcro  ab  arbitrio  dependeat  singulornvC*  utrum  conformia  sunt  Scriptuni?  neone, 
(scil.  "jus  interpretandi  Scripturas"),  judicaverint ;  atquc  sic  vel  non  ol>edi- 
"  probibent    inter    alia,    conscquutura  unt,  vel  obediunt  propter  judicium  />r«- 
inde  incommoda  et  absurda.     Quorum  prium,  boc  est,  sibi  obediunt,  non  clvi- 
prsBcipuum  est  boc,  quod   non   modo  tati;  tollitur  ergo  obedientia  civilis."  j 
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doctors  the  infallible  judges,  what  pleaBeth  God  and  what 
displcBscth  Him,  the  »ubjecta  cannot  obey  their  sovcrei^s^ 
bclbrc  the  doctors  have  judged  of  their  commanda^  whether 
they  be  conformable  to  Scripture  or  not ;  and  bo,  either  they 
do  not  obey,  or  they  obey  for  tlie  judgment  of  thnr  dactors^ 
that  is,  they  obey  their  doctors^  not  their  sovereign;  thus 
civil  obedience  id  taken  away."  Tlieee  are  his  own  words 
with  a  Uttlc  variation,  only  putting  in  "  the  doctors"  for  "the 
subjects/*  I  consider  not  what  is  true  or  false  in  them  for  the 
present^  but  only  shew  the  inconsistency  of  his  grounds,  how 
he  buildetli  with  one  hand  and  pulleth  down  with  the  other. 

lie  saith,  "  It  is  determined  in  Scriptiu'e  what  laws  every 
Christian  king  shall  not  constitute  in  his  dominions*:"  and, 
in  the  neit  words^  '*  Sovereigns  in  their  own  dominions  are 
the  sole  legislators^;"  and  tliat  ''  those  books  only  are  cano- 
nical in  eveiy  nation,  which  are  established  for  such  by  the 
sovereign  authority"/^  Then  the  determinations  of  Scripture 
npon  his  grounds  are  but  civil  laws,  and  do  not  tie  the  hands 
of  sovereigns.  He  teacheth  us  every  where,  that  *'  the  sub- 
sequent command  of  a  sovereign,  contrary  to  his  former  taws, 
is  an  abrogation  of  them*;"  and  that  it  is  *'an  opinion 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  commonwealth/*  that  he  that 
hath  the  sovereign  power  is  *'  subject  to  the  ci\il  lawsT/*  The 
determinations  of  Scripture,  npon  his  grounds^  do  bind  the 
hands  of  kings,  when  they  themselves  please  to  be  bound ;  no 
longer* 

To  conelude*^ — Sometimes  he  doth  admit  the  soul  to  be  a 
distinct  substance  from  the  body*,  sometimes  he  denictb  it*. 
Sometimes  he  maketh  reason  to  be  a  "  natural '"  facidty  ^  some- 
times he  maketh  it  to  be  an  actiuired  habit  ^  In  some  places 
he  alloweth  the  will  to  be  a  rational  appetite*',  iu  other  places 
he  dbaUows  it*.  Sometimes  he  will  have  it  to  be  a  "law  of 
nature/*  that  men  must  '^  stand  to  their  pacts ^  /'  sometimes  he 
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malcetii  ''covenants  of  mutual  trust  in  the  state  otumturcT  to  be 
*'TOid«."  Sometimes  he  will  have  **ii0  punishraeTit  but  for 
crimes  that  might  have  been  left  undone**;*'  at  other  times  he 
maketh  all  crimen  to  be  inevitable^  Sometimes  he  will  have  tlic 
dependence  of  actions  upon  the  will  to  be  truly  libert j  ^ ;  al 
other  times  be  ascribeth  liberty  to  rivers^,  which  have  no  wilL 
Sometimes  he  teaeheth,  that  though  an  aetion  be  uecessii 
yet  "the  will  to  break  the  law  maketh  the  action  to  be  unjust**;' 
at  other  timers  he  maketh  the  will  to  be  much  more  nec«fssitjiti 
than  the  action".  He  telleth  us,  that  diil  "  law- makers  maf 
err"  and  sin  in  making  of  a  law**^  and  yet  the  law  so  miule  h 
an  infallible  rule  p.  Yes,  to  lead  a  man  infallibly  into  a  ditch. 
What  should  a  man  say  to  thie  man?  How  shall  one  kiiow^ 
when  he  is  in  earnest^  and  when  he  is  in  jest?  He  aettetS 
down  his  opinion  just  as  gipsies  tell  fortunes,  both  ways;  t 
if  the  one  missj  the  other  may  be  sure  to  hit ;  that  when  they 
are  accused  of  falsehood  by  oncj  they  may  appeal  to  another 
— "  but  what  did  1  write"  in  such  a  place. 

It  was  the  praise  of  John  Baptist^  that  he  was  not  Eke  *'  a 
reed  shaken  with  the  wind/'  bending  or  inclining,  hither  mud 
thitlier,  this  way  and  that  way,  now  to  old  trutlm,  then  to  new 
errors.  And  it  is  the  honour  of  every  good  Christian.  3t. 
Paul  doth  excellently  describe  such  fluctuating  Christ]aii;5  by 
two  comparisons,  the  one  of  little  children,  the  other  of  a  ship 
lying  at  hidl*»; — ^*'That  we  henceforth  be  no  more  chiidreu, 
tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine ;"  as  a  child  wavers  between  his  love  and  duty  to  his 
parent  or  nurse  on  the  one  hand,  and  some  apple  or  other  toy 
which  is  held  forth  to  him  on  the  other  haud^  or  as  a  ship  l^ing 
at  anchor  changcth  its  posture  with  eveiy  wave  and  every 
puff  of  wind.  As  the  last  company  leaves  them,  or  the  pre- 
sent occasion  makes  them,  so  they  ^ary  their  discourses. 

The  time  was,  when  T.  H.  was  very  kind  to  me,  to  let  me 
sec  the  causes  and  grounds  of  my  errors; — '' Argumeuta 


*  rDcCWc?,e,  il  I  \L  p.  17.] 

fc  IQu.,  Fount  otArg.,  J).  U.1 

*  [Ibiid.^  Anmmtlv.  upwu  Numo*  Kit 
p|>.  105,  lot*,  iko.  See  alKjve  p.  3m.] 

*  [In  the  Dvfciice,  T.  H.  Numb,  nl 

Above  p.  sr.j 


™  ritkid.*  T.   IL  Numb.  air.  ajb^v^ 

p.  ssn 

'  [Ibid.,  T.  H.  Numb.  lil.  ftbor^  p» 
27.  &c.  Ea^.} 

*  [Qu,^  AiiitDAdv.  u|H}it  Niamk  siir, 
p.  11^.] 

J'  rSctf  Above  pp.  *H],  WL] 
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seldam  work  on  men  of  wit  aod  leatniug,  wUeu  they  liave  Disrouti^s 
once  engaged  themselves  in  a  contrary  opinion;  if  any  thing — — — 
will  do  it,  it  is  the  shewing  of  them  the  ean&cs  of  their  errors''/' 
One  good  turn  requireth  another.     Now  I  will  do  as  much 
for  him»     If  it  do  not  work  upon  himself,  yet  there  is  hope  it 
may  undeceive  some  of  his  disciples. 

A  principal  cause  of  bis  errors  is  a  fancying  to  himself  a  ri.  iir» 
general  state  of  nature ;  which  is  so  far  from  being  general,  hSir^a 
that  there  is  not  an  instance  to  be  found  of  it  in  the  nature  f^^^^ 
of  things,  where  mankind  was  altogether  without  laws  and  n*rufi».] 
without  governors,  guided  only  by  self-interest,  without  any 
of  conscience,  justice,  honesty,  or  honour.     He  may 
:h  all  the  corners  of  America'  with  a  caudle  and  lauthorn 
at  noon  day,  and  aft;er  liis  fruitless  pains^  retiu*n  a  '  ntm  tMi 

Yet  all  plants  and  living  ercntiu-es  arts  subject  to  degeite^ 
rate  and  grow  wild  by  degrees.  Suppose  it  sUouid  so  happen^ 
that  some  remnant  of  men,  citlicr  chased  by  war  or  pen^ecu- 
tion,  or  forced  out  of  the  habitable  world  for  some  crimes  by 
themselves  committed,  or  being  cnst  by  shipwreck  upon  some 
deserts,  by  long  conversing  witli  savage  beasts,  lions,  bear», 
wolves,  and  tigers,  should  in  time  become  more  "brutish*"  (it 
is  his  own  epithet)  than  the  brutes  themselves,  would  any 
man  in  his  right  wits  make  that  to  be  the  universal  condition 
of  mankind,  which  was  only  the  condition  of  an  odd  handful 
of  men  ?  or  that  to  be  **  the  state  of  nature,^'  which  was  not 
the  state  of  nature,  but  an  accidental  degeneration  ? 

lie  that  will  behold  the  state  of  nature  rightly,  miLst  look 
upon  the  family  of  Adam,  and  his  posterity  in  their  sueecii- 
sive  generations  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge^  and  from 
the  deluge  until  Abridiam's  time,  when  the  flrst  "kingdom  of 
God  by  pact''  is  supposed  by  1\  H.  to  begin'*  AH  this  while 
(which  was  a  great  part  of  that  time  the  world  hath  stood) 
from  the  creation^  lasttd  "  the  kingdom  of  God  by  nature,'^  as 


f  [If!   Uie    Defence,   T.    IL   Nimih. 
itxTviii.  sIkivc  p.   IJJ3.]— Qu.,  [T,  H, 

•  I  Leviftth.,  Pt-  I,  e.  xiiL  p,  6.1 — 
**ll    mjiy    ptTudveoturc    bi?    ihnyjfli^ 
tlkTo  *»i  never  «ucli  n  Httic  ttnr  coriili 
tioii  ot  w«r  m*  this;    ind  1  twHore  it 
will   rifirtir  gt'iirrally  *9,  Qr«r  a11   tlit.' 


wot  Id:  biit  thctt  ire  many  pWei 
whei*  thi'y  Jivir  »o  nuw.  Fof  Ibe  ia^* 
v#in»  people  in  insn^r  plarfu  of  Ainc- 
HcA,  .  .  hav?  n&  ^Qvtnum^rxt  hi  nil,  uud 
liYf  «t  tbi»  day  m  Uuit  bruiinb  niAti- 

*  ti>«Cive.  c  jcvL  j  L  p.  19&.} 
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he  phrasetli  it^;  and  yet  in  tliose  days  there  were  laws  atid 
governments,  and  more  kings  in  the  worid  than  there  arc  at 
this  present ;  we  find  nine  kin^s  engaged  in  one  war,  and  yet 
all  their  dominions  bnt  a  narrow  circuit  of  land*  And  «o  it 
eontintted  for  tlivcrs  hundreds  of  years  after;  as  we  see  by  idl 
[Joth.jtli*]  those  kiiiga  which  Joshua  discorafited  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
Every  city  had  its  own  king.  The  reason  is  evident ; — thc_ 
original  right  of  fathers  of  families  was  not  then  estingnishe 

Indeed  T,  IL  supposeth,  that  men  did  spring  out  of  thi 
earth  like  mnshrooms  or  mandi*akes  :■ — "That  we  may  return 
again  to  the  state  of  nature,  and  consider  men  as  if  they  were 
even  now  suddenly  sprouted  and  grown  out  of  the  earth,  after 
the  manner  of  mushrooms,  without  nnj  obligation  of  one  to 
another^."  But  this  supposition  is  both  false  and  atheistieaJ, 
howsoever  it  dropt  from  his  pen.  ^lankind  did  not  sprin*^ 
out  of  the  earth,  but  wa^  created  by  Oodi  not  many  suddenly, 
but  one,  to  whom  all  his  posterity  were  obliged  as  to  their 
fatlicr  and  nder, 

A  aeeond  ground  of  !iis  errors  is  his  gross  mistake 
tlie  laws  of  nature,  which  he  relateth  most  imperfectly  and 
most  untruly*  A  moml  heathen  would  blush  for  shame,  to 
BiH*  (such  a  eatnlogue  of  tlie  laws  of  nature. 

First,  he  nmketh  the  laws  of  nature  to  be  laws  and  no 
laws : — ^]uat  as,  '  A  man  and  no  man,  hit  a  bird  and  no  bi 
with  a  stone  and  no  stone,  on  a  tree  and  no  tree:*^ — ^no 
"laws'*  but  "'theorems*;*''  laws  which  required  not  "  per» 
formance/'  but  "  endeavours^ |**  laws  which  were  '*aileut,| 
and  eoidcl  not  he  put  in  execution  in  the  state  of  nature"", 
*'  where  notliing  was  another  man's^  and  therefore  a  man 
eouhl  not  steid ;  where  all  things  were  common,  and  there- 
fore no  feduUery ;  where  there  was  a  state  of  war,  and  timre- 
fore  it  was  lawful  to  kill;  wIktc  all  things  were  defined  by  ; 
niau's  own  judgment,  and  therefore  what  honours  he  please 
to  give  unto  his  father ;  and,  lastly,  where  there  were 
public  jodgmentaj  and  therefore  no  use  of  witnesses*/' 


liiki'  of  the 

IllWM  (if 

nuturt?.] 


•  lJ^C**v#,  c.  Till  I  l.fjk  m,     Sfe 

.  i*L  L  c.  %v,  n.  go.] 

•  (l)c  Vvff,  c.  V.  I   2.  p,  52.     See 


tttmvt  p,  532.  note  m,] 

-  Do  Vivp,  c,  xiv,  }  Ji.  [p.   IliK- 

**  N»ni  Ifx  imtiirfJis  f^bligo^bAT  tn  sIa 
naUtrxli :  ubi  pHnno  (qiim  fmturm  immll 

fifiiitidt'  Mlicntim  InvAitciT  impo&iuiliile! 
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for  the  first  Table,  he  duth  not  trouble  hiiaaelf  nmch  with  it  i  i>i*tiiiijni 
except  it  be  to  aceominudate  it  unto  kiiig^^.     Every  one  of — — — 
these  grounds  here  alleged,  are  moat  falae^  without  any  veri- 
siiuilitndein  them;  aud  so  his  superstructure  must  nceda  fall 
flat  to  the  ground. 

Secondly,  he  relateth  the  laws  of  nature  most  imperfectly, 
sniotiiering  aud  couccaling  all  those  principal  laws,  whieh 
concern  either  piety  aud  our  duty  tawards  God,  or  justice 
aud  our  duties  towards  mau. 

Thirdly,  sundry  of  those  laws  which  he  is  pleased  to  take 
notice  ofj  are  either  misrelated  or  misinterpreted  by  him. 
He  midieth  the  only  end  of  all  the  lawa  of  nature  to  be  **  the 
long  conservation  of  a  man's  life  aud  members*;''  most 
untruly.  He  maketh  every  man  by  nature  the  only  judge 
of  the  means  of  his  own  conservation^;  most  untruly.  His 
father  and  sovereign  in  the  weightiest  cases,  is  moi'e  judge 
than  himself.  He  saith,  that  "  by  the  law  of  nature  every 
man  liath  right  to  all  things,  and  over  all  persons '=;^'  most 
nntrulv.  He  saith,  the  natural  condition  of  mankind  is  *'  a 
war  of  all  men  against  all  men';"  most  untruly:  aud  that 
"  nature  dietatetli  to  us  to  relinquish  this*'  (feigned)  **  right 
of  all  men  to  fdl  thiogsK;"  mo  it  untruly:  and  that  nature 
dictateth  to  a  man  to  retain  his  right  of  preserving  Im  life 
land  Umbs,  though  against  a  '^lawful"  magistrate,  lawfully  pro* 
ceeding^;  most  untridy.  1  omit  his  uucouth  doctrine  about 
pacts  made  in  the  state  of  nature'^  and  that  he  knoweth  no 
gratitude,  but  where  there  is  a  "  tTn^t^^'^**fducia^/^  These 
things  are  unsound ;  and  the  rest  of  Ida  laws,  for  the  most 
part^  poor  trivial  things,  in  comparison  of  those  weightier 
dictates  of  nature  which  he  hath  omitteiL 

All  other  writers  of  politics  do  derive  commonwealths  from  t*>^ifi"  *•'' ' 

weivlthh  nii^i 
fr«in  «u^-^ 
*  rLevi»th.»PL  1!.  c  ixviii.  p.  161.]  »"**  ^^^ 

PL  I.  c.  xiv.  p.  64*]  *1''^'*''  ] 

'  fD**  CiTfi,  c.  I,  f  12.  p.  9,*-Lemih., 

Pl  L  c.  %\il  p.U^*] 
■   [D*  Ci¥f,  c.  U.  f  a  p*  H.— L<f' 

vUih.,  Pl  I.  c.  xiy.  pp.  fif »  d] 
*«  [De  Cive,  tAl  $  IS.  p.  m— I*- 

Tbth.,   Pl  IL  v.,  %%t  p.  HL  tiiiLrgtn. 

See  Above  p.  SIkB,  noi^s  b — d.  ] 
»  [DeCivt,  e.  iLi  11.  p,  llj 
)t|IlntL,c.iu.  §1^.^.211.] 


t^uMie  etiapi  concubjtitB  onmes  Liciti ; 
lOTtiOt  ubi  BtJitus  beUi  erAC^  tdfoque 
Jkitum  occidere  i  auarto,  ubi  Diiinia 
propfio  eujusque  judicio  di?fiiiita  erAtit* 
idrw|iK'  etinttt  huiiore*  pat*  mi ;  post- 
re  mo,  ubi  tiullA  judieii  publics  eruil, 
ft  prtrptfTift  nullui  uius  tmCimomi  di- 
e«fidi  n«f|ne  tcti  neqnc  fmlii/'] 

^  [LerUlh,,  PL  U.  c*  xat^  pp.  177 

*  [Ue  Cive,  c.  it.  |   1.  p^   13,     Stc 
mbove  p,  A77^  note  n] 
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tlie  iodabQi^  of  oatare. 
But  he  will  bare^  the 

'^fromoiitliialfisu^r  » 

fit]r.     We  M»  mmm  kiod  «r 

•oGliide,  rmrcl J  or  oefcr  ifi  eoopuiT.    We 

which  is  maakifid)  d^giht  wlkageAa  m 

nerer  in  lolitode*    Let  hm  tdl  ■!%  whit 

danger  dM  dmw  Ihe  dQj  bees  into  iwmnu  ?  or  the 

aod  domes  inlo  flocks?  and  what  pruteetioa  tbej- 

tar,  ooe  front  another  f  and  I  shaD  eomotswe  it 

the  begtnitixig  of  human  aocietT  slight  be  firom  fayr 

And  tbns  having  inveateda it  faondaiiott  fisr  hia 
building,  feleped  '^tbe  state  of  mm  ntne%^ 
hicnsetf  first  dented  for  that  prnfosa,  ho  hath  beea 
TnodiiUnf  and  framing  to  baudf  a  new  &em  of  pnfiey^  to  bfl 
buUded  upon  it :  but  the  best  h^  it  balh  oolf 
all  this  while  he  hatli  never  had  a  finger  in  mortar.  This  is 
the  new  frame  of  "  aboolitto  aovereiguty*;"  which  T.  H 
knew  right  well  would  norer  stand,  nor  he  should  be  evef 
pertiiitted  to  rear  it  up  in  our  EurcqieBa  dimates,  or  in  anjr 
utbt'r  part  of  the  habitable  worlds  which  had  erer  seen  any 
other  foriu  of  civil  goremiDent*  Therefore  he  hath  songfat  oof 
for  ti  fit  pluee  in  Aiucrica% luuong  the  savages;  to  try  if  per^ 
hapi  thinr  might  be  persuaded^  thai  the  laira  of  God  am 
natiirci  tlic  names  of  good  and  evil^  just  and  utijust,  dii 
stgiiify  Dotfaing^  but  at  the  pleasore  of  the  sovereigu  prince^ 

Aud  because  there  hath  been  much  clashing  in  thesi 
quarters  about  religion ^  through  the  distempered  seal  of  some 
the  Boditioui  orations  of  othei^,  and  some  pernicious  prinol 
ploft^  well  meant  at  firsts  but  ill  understood^  and  worse  pni^ 
sued  ;  to  prevent  idl  such  garboik  in  his  commonwealth^  b 
hatli  tak«*ii  an  order  to  make  his  »overt4^n  to  \w.  **  Christ^ 
Ueutenaut  u[>on  earth,  in  obedience  to  whose  comma^tids  tnu 
relii^ion  ilotli  coristst*^;"  thus  making  policy  to  be  the  build 
tngy  and  ri<h|^^ioii  the  hangings,  which  must  be  fashioned  ju^ 
accorclitig  to  the  proportion  of  the  policy ;  and  not  (as  Mi 


V,  i  t,  p.  62,—"  Sut«pi 


itlniL 


.».ri| 


I  a,  |vr>0] 


*  (In  tiie  I>el«tt£«»  T.   It.    Ki 


Cartwright  would  have  had  if)  making  religion  to  be  the  Dt*coL*mii 
building,  and  policy  the  hangings,  which  must  be  conformed  — — = — 
to  religion. 

Welt  the  law  ia  costly,  and  I  am  for  an  accommodation  f^ — 
that  T*  IL  should  have  the  sole  pri\ilege  of  setting  up  his  form 
of  government  in  America^  as  being  calculated  and  fittetl  for 
that  meridian-  and  if  it  prosper  there,  then  to  have  the 
liberty  to  transplant  it  hither*  Wbo  knoweth  {if  there  could 
but  be  some  means  devised  to  make  them  understand  his 
language),  whether  the  Americana  might  not  choose  him  to 
be  their  sovereign  ?  But  all  the  fear  is,  that  if  he  shoidd  put 
his  principles  in  practice  as  niagistrally  as  he  doth  dictate 
them,  his  supposed  subjects  might  chance  to  tear  their 
"  mortal  God'"  in  pieces  with  their  teeth,  and  entomb  hia 
J  iovereignty  in  their  bowek. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  READER, 

BscArse  I  know  hut  of  one  edition  of  Mr,  Hobbes  his 
Leviathan',  and  of  his  Questions  concerning  Liberty S  there- 
fore I  have  cited  them  two  by  the  page ;  Le  [viath] ,  standing 
for  Leviathan^  and  Qu.  for  Questions.  But  because  there 
are  sundry  editions  of  his  boolt  De  Cive^^  I  have  cited  that 
by  the  chapter  and  section,  according  to  his  Paris  edition*. 


^  [Rep] J  to  AH  Aniw^  mad^  of  H* 
Doctor  W hi tgifl  «g&insE  the  Adnioiii- 
tion  to  the  pArHfttncnti  by  T.  C,  p. 
ISl,  4ta.  n.  p,  i^r  year;  pubU  aboyt 
16730 
'  rLenttb.,  FL  IL  c.  iTii,  p,  87  ] 
*  [ibllo  LoniL  \ti&\;  m  EagUali.] 


*  [4tck  Pwit,   l&fS;   lint  editions 
— 8to.  Aniitdod.  1647 1  lecottd  vdiL  ; 

and  «gain  m  1657  (According  to  the 

BUi^)  :— itU  iti  Latin.  Bratnbairfi  tract 
wn«  publuii«d  in  l€d8«] 

'  [The  iftme  editiaini  of  i^ch  ^mk 
have  been  ni«d  in  the  pr«f«nt  vt^tunae,] 
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p.    23.  Do(«  a.  col.  S.  M  *<  written  «1m  in  1046,"  nod  **  written  in  1040." 

—  ISO.  1.  11  —  "cap.  17"  "cnp.  xrU." 

~  170.  II.  8,9.            —  "appetibility,  the  nndw-'j        p'appetibility,  lonw  in- 
(vide  p.  449.)  utanding  bjr  diraeting,  I I  wnrd,    M    the    under* 


utanding  bjr  directing,  I I  ward,    M    the    under* 

io[me  inward,  an]  pas*  f       |  etanding  bjr  directing  : 
itiona"  J        (^eo  pawione" 

rl"  " 

M  upon  the)        f** 

J        \l 


—  J7S.  note  u.  1.  5.     —  «•  igitur  noetri"  "  igitnr  noctra" 

—  330.  title,  —  **Ca«tigationfl  upon   the]        f  **  Ca«tigation«    of 

AnimadTeriions ;-—        I  —  \  Animadreriione;— 
Number  xir."  I        I  Number  «iv." 
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